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EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  . 

.  It  Is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  the 
fMieral  intellect  of  this  country,  by  the  iutroduction  ofa  neime* 
duniMil  system  for  ^••f'^g  readnig  aiid  writing,  by  cheaper  and 
more  efficadotts  methods  thsa  tboee  ^xtnUnwitf  Ui  use.  It  would  be 
beside  onr  purpose,  at  this  period,  when  ekaftentary  education  has 
become  an  established  object  with  all  tlie  respectable  niid  benevolent 
portion  of  society,  whatever  be  their  political  party  or  religious  deno- 
iiunatioij,  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  either  of  ili^'^e 
systems,  which  were  originally  so  formidably  opposed  to  eacii  other. 
'  To  ns,  so  bog  as  tke  clUldren  of  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic  aie 
taught  to  read  and  write^*->aieira]med  with  the  principles  of  ordinary 
knowledge,— and  are  impressed  with  a  strong  and  permaneut  conviction 
of  tlieir  duties  to  themselves  and  to  society,  and  of  their  obligations 
as  rational  aiul  responsible  beings, — to  us  it  is  of  little  import  w!iether 
that  knovvlodi;*;  be  imparted,  or  those  duties  enforced,  under  the 
peculiar  foiiiisofthc  (  liurch  of  England,  or  with  the  sanction  of 
those  general  tenets  to  which  all  classes  of  Chtibtian^s  may  subscribe. 
It  is  eiM  ugh  ferns  that  tlm  children  thus  edocated  are  well  disciplined;  , 
that  the  k»f  of  ths.tNasnias  of  wisdom  is  pat  into  thmr  hands  thai 
their  intelleetnal  faculties  are  developed,  so  that,  making  allowaaeea 
tof  all  the  temptations  of  iadif ideal  frailty,  the  mass  of  the  popula* 
tion  may  be  directed  to  those  pure  gratifications  of  the  understanding 
upon  which  their  own  self  respect  may  be  established.  It  is  indiffer- 
ent to  us  which  system  was  first  perfected,  or  which  party  had  the 
purest  motives  in  establishing  schools  for  the  poor.  The  education 
of  the  youth  of  these  realms  must  now  be  universal ;  it  has  become 
kide|»eadettt  of  the  caprice  of  patronage,  or  the  flnetnatioas  of  benero- 
lence.  "Wb  must  now  carry  our  ideas  i>eyond  the  Boys  and  Girls  of 
Lancastrian,  or  of  National,  schools.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
provision  has  been  made,  and  is  making,  for  satisfying  the  demands 
for  cheap  and  wholesome  literature,  which  the  general  nbility  to 
unlock  the  stores  of  Icnowledgc  has  created  in  the  new  geueratiou 
around  us. 

It  is  somewhat  lemavkable,  that  those  who  were  most  laudably  and 

imtionaUy  anxious  lor  the  edaoataoa  c^f  the  people,  do.  nal  appw  to 
Anii«182$.  B 
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have  formed  any  thing  like  a  correct  estiinate  of  wha}  remained  to  be 
done,  after  some  thousands  of  their  fellow  subjects  had  jrone  forth 
into  society,  all  with  their  newly  acquired  ability  to  reail,  iitauy  with 
the  most  anxious  desire  not  to  let  that  ability  sleep.  JBefoie  these 
young  persons,  not  the  lest  ardent  heeaitse  they  were  almost  whoU^f 
iafomedf  were  spread  the  rast  fields  of  inafeesslhk  letralaf; 

"The  workt  wa«  all  before  ihem,  where  to  choote*" 

On  one  side  they  were  snrrounded  ^the  well-meaning  bat  tasteless  and 
almost  rcvoltiiig  puerilities  of  the  Tract  docieties ;  on  the  other,  they 
were  sorely  tempu-d  by  the  coarse  stimulants  of  those  writers  who  knew 
how  to  administer  to  ignorant  onthusiara  all  the  incentives  to  political 
discontent.  The  times  were  favourable  to  the  latter  class  of  "  blind 
guide*."  The  existence  of  positive  sufifering  was  Efr^at  amongst  the 
manufacturing  |uiriioii  of  the  community  ;  and  the  government  evinced 
no  temper  which  might  mitigate  the  evil,  or  aliuy  its  exuMiuiaiion  of 
the  spirit.  To  each  of  the  instraeted  poor  as  tamed  aaidi  from  tbm 
oKcitementa  of  politioal  spcenbtioiis,  there  were  pffosented»  aa  th» 
only  Ibontains  of  knowledge,  the  tedious  columns  of  the  proTincisI 
jmunal,  or  the  dismal  casualties  of  the  village  lioolc-staU*  Who  In* 
not  hnd  his  pity  moved  to  behold  some  perseveriTiif  artisan,  in  the 

.  brief  and  hard-earned  hours  of  repose,  wasting  Ins  t  no  tiles  of  thought 
upon  some  outworn  polemic,  or  miserable  novelist;  oi  jiLirliaiice 
masteriiig,  as  he  believed,  many  of  the  difiiculties  of  science,  tiirough 

'  some  wretobed  eompilaCio«  whiefa  ahanee  had  thnnm  in  his  way, 
iMviag  ft  a  prohlem  whalhar,  exotpt  m  tha  mars  Intelleetal  fKaitlaa» 
the  errors  he  had  fixed  in  his  mearary  had  aot  more  thaa  eoaatap* 
balanced  the  few  truths  he  had  picked  np  akwg  with  them?  If» 
devoting  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  resisting  all  the 
temptations  to  exjiend  his surplws  earnings  upon  the  Heeting  pleasures 
of  the  social  hour,  the  mechanic  of  seven  yer^rs  since  resolved  to 
dedicate  all  the  money  he  could  afford  fix>m  absolute  necessaries  to 
the  purchase  of  hoolcB,  where  wma  Ms  matt,  and  what  were  the 
wms  wfafeh  ware  offered  to  him  f  The  hawkmr  of  nombers,  techal* 
oally  ealled  ft  eaarassar,  was  ready  with  Ma  aitractifa  ttorea ;  and 
thereout  might  he  select,  at  a  priea  not  much  exceeding  that  of  th« 
luxuries  of  circulating  librarir??,  Geographical  descriptions,  containing 
no  disrovery  since  the  days  of  Anson, —  Atinals  of  Newgate,  minutely 
tcclllli^^^1  irt  nil  i  lie  details  of  violence  and  fraud,— Li  ve<5  ot  Hii^hway- 
men — llisioiic.N  of  Witchcraft— Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progitss — 1  at  her- 
less  Fanny — and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  With  a  few,  a  very  few, 
additions/ tbase  works  comprised  (and*  grieve  we  to  say,  atill  com  prise) 
the  whole  atoch  of  pahHshers  who  have  made  enormoas  fertmM^  oot  o# 
the  popalar  avidity  to  read.  Would  such  meagt«,  and  often  wone  thaa 
useless  productions*  satisfy  the  intellectual  cravings  of  one  sincerely 
desirous  of  improvement?  The  power  of  reading  thus  employing 
itself  (  onld  only  prove  a  perpetual  irritation,  and  a  disappoiiitment  to 

its  pf)--s('^.-"* 

An  attempt  was  made,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  to 
follow  up  the  elementary  edocatioB  of  the  people^  by  publisluiig  a 
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monthly  raiscellfiny  for  their  ase,  entitled  '"Hte  Plain  Englishman.** 
The  period  chosen  for  this  attempt  was  unfortuuate,  as  the  nation  was 
dIttnelBd  by  indent  poliCioi  i'-kdA,  Ihoogli  b  great  body  of  Tulokble 
knowle^e  was  got  together,  the  pablleation  im  never  anfficientlif  ea« 
€out  age{  either  by  the  flkNV  f9  whom  it  was  addressed,  or  by  those  who 
affected  to  take  an  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  sound  principles  amongst 
the  general  communitx'.    We  have  reason  to  know  that  a  society  of 
grei^  wealth  and  iTilluonco  not  only  withheld  their  encouragement  from 
this  work,  but  absolutely  attempted  to  nip  it  in  the  bud,  by  the  most 
chilling  and  heartfoM  eiercieo  of  thehr  power.   W«  mention  this  only 
to  ehfw^  that  no  echemt  fi»r  the  difltasion  of  popnler  hoowledge  can  bo 
■oooeesfol  whleh  ii  not  immediately  addresBed  to  the  people  themsdves, 
without  in  any  degree  depending  upon  the  patronage  of  gratuitous,  and 
therefore  suspicious  distribution,  by  the  snperiors  oi  those  for  whose 
perusal  works  of  a  popular  character  are  devised. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  to  provide  adequate  excitements,  and 
iwonable  grattftcationt,  ibr  the  intellectoal  activity  of  the  working 
olaieet.  It  eertainly  to  be  fonnd  m  the  oetaMiihment  of  Mechanicr 
Institutioae.  Tliese  led  the  waty  to  cheap  weekly  puUieathins, — some 
of  a  highly  useful,  many  of  a  very  frivolous,  but  almost  all  of  an  in- 
nocuous character.  Af>out  four  years  since  we  had  the  curiosity  to 
ascertain  the  niiuiiier  of  thei>e  various  tracta  published  in  a  given  week, 

aad  we  collected  upwards  of  forty  sheets,  some  sold  at  two-pence, 
others  at  three-pence.  Hie  avccees  of  the  Bfachanics*  Magasine/*' 
and  of  ^  the  MiRor"  (pnbRcntlottS  which  still  bold  their  place  as  ht« 
aCmctive  and  agreeable  miscellanies)  tiad  caHed  these  sunmit  i -Hies  into 
a  brief  existence.  The  greater  number  of  these  have  perished  j — but 
the  circumstance  of  their  publication  at  all  is  an  evidence  that  some 
new  and  cKtraordinary  demand  bad  arisen  for  cheap  reading; — and  that 
there  was  a  iiasty  and  eager  (K>mpetition  to  supply  this  demand^  which 
did  not  wait  to  instltote  any  my  accnrate  Inqtiines  into  the  wants  of 
Hie  osasnaers,  or  to  direct  these  wants  into  advantageous  and  permanent 
dwuMls. 

A  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  supply  of  cheap  popular 
literature,  by  the  ordinary  efforts  nf  the  publisliing  trade,  satisfied 
us  that  no  great  and  satisfactory  improvement  can  be  eflected,  throdgh 
the  unassisted  results  Ok  trading  competition.  It  is  true  tliat  many  of 
the  standard  works  of  oar  literature— those  of  the  Essayists^  the  Uis- 
torlaas,  Ae  Novelists,  the  m>ets*ean  be  r^>rinted,  and  indeed,  have 
toeen,  at  sufficiently  cheap  rates.  Bnt  it  is  evident  tlmt  the  very  extent 
and  variety  of  such  miscellaneous  reading  are  embarrassing ; — and  that  all 
the  dominions  of  SeicTicc  and  Literature  have  yet  to  he  jnnpped-ont  as 
it  were,  before  the  popular  mind  can  rani;e  in  them  with  ease  and  fi*ee- 
dom.  U  e  are  just  arrived  at  tliat  period  of  our  civilization,  when  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  remsdn  contented  with  heaping  more  biicks  and 
naore  straw  vpon  the  eoormoas  heap  of  old  materials,  wMher  in  l^iis* 
lation  or  letters*  The  piles  of  antiquity  must  be  re-sorted, — the  rub- 
bish thrown  out, — the  profitable  stock  well  cmpaded.  We  have  begun 
this  process  with  our  laws; ;  and  we  have  begun  it  successfully.  Even 
the  lilt  11  of  the  present  generation  may  live  to  see  the  thousand  undone 
foli"^  of  Statutes  and  Reports  liauded  over,  without  a  sigh,  to  the  trunk- 
B^er.  The  same  salutary  course  must  necessaiHy  be  pursued  with  our 
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HkmtM*;  md  tfd>  pnoOMii  from  our  larger  oppovtnities  of  compft- 

rison.  The  manhood  of  the  world  can  afford  to  supersede  the  clumsy 
experiments  of  its  childhood^  by  well  arranged  contrivaiiGeB  and  .finer 

mechanism. 

In  a  pleasant  little  book  (the  Memoirs  of  tiie  Year  Two  Thousand 
FiTo  Haadrad)  fttblMied  in  IIm  «trly  ifutt  of  the  French  Revolution, 
iMfore  the  kocvom  of  a  salwcqaeiit  period  liad  darkeacd  -tiie  ratimal 
prospects  of  peace  end  liberty,  which  the  beet  md  fHeeet  BanNr.de?dop- 

11^  m  the  first  stages  of  that  mighty  contest,- ive  recollect  a  sensiMe 

(^e?rrriptioTi  of  the  process  by  which,  in  nn  improverJ  stntc  of  society, 
iiieu  ^^  (nll(l  apply  themselves,  not  to  iiuiltiply  book^.  but  to  gather  to- 
gether kiiuw ledge.  If  we  rciikcukbei  lighlly,  the  smi^i  s  of  the  political 
millenium  of  M.  Mercieij,  (the  author  of  thi:»  agiceable  piece  of  enthu- 
siftun)  exhibited  all  their  etorea  ol  esefnl  leevning  in  a  caUnet  ooataaa- 
ing  a  few  hundred  yolnmes 4uid  tiiey  repxeeented  themeelfee  ea  iiw 
dutrious  bees,  that  bad  ocdleeted  in  their  little  cells  the  conoeatnted 
sweets  of  a  thousand  flowers.  All  the  lumber  of  letters  had  perished ; 
or  was  preserved  only  in  one  or  two  public  libraries,  for  the  gratification 
of  a  few  harmless  dreamers,  that  were  tolerated  in  their  laborious  idle- 
ness. The  rest  uf  niankiud  were  contented  to  drink  of  the  essence 
which  had  been  caiefuUy  prepared  for  them^ — and  whilst  in  that 
draught  they  abundantly  slaked  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  went 
about  their  worldly  duties  with  high  hopes  and  vigorous  intellects,  and. 
with  that  conscious  equality  which  distinguishes  the  free  citizen,  wheie 
knowledge  is  the  common  possession  of  every  class  of  mankind. 

And  tills  description  is  not  an  idle  vision  1    It  is  being  realized  in 
the  very  age  in  w  hich  we  live.    It  is  a  natural  consc<pience  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education ;  because,  as  the  wide  iields  of  kiiowledgc  become 
the  inhentaaoe  of  all,  ceasing  to  be  the  ezclu8i?e  property  of  the  pro- 
fessional student,  or  the  peculiar  luxury  of  the  gpreat  and  wealthy,  their 
cultivation  must  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  immense  multitude  who 
IK>me  therein  to  fill  their  gamers.    For  them  will  tlie  good  seed  be  sown,  • 
and  plenteous  will  Ijc  the  harvest.    Tlio  progress  of  civilization  will 
accomplish  for  the  intellectual  world  something  like  what  it  has  done 
and  is  doiug  for  the  physical.    In  the  domaius  of  learning  there  are 
immense  forests  to  be  cleared— rich  indeed  with  magnificent  trees,  and 
tetile  in  a  prodigious  undergrowth  of  ^weeds  and  bnunbles.  The  liffbtjof 
day  is  beginning  to  pierce  the  inaccessible  wood  — the  decayed  and  use- 
less trunks  fall  before  the  axe  of  him  who  there  desires  an  abiding  place ; 
the  thriving  and  vigorous  plants  have  then  space  and  free-air  3— the 
earth  beneath  is  rich  \\ith  hiiit  and  beauteous  with  flowers.  That 
region  which  was  once  abandoned  to  the  predatory  hunter,  or  the  proud 
and  solitary  chieftain,  becomes  the  abode  of  life  and  joy  j — and  amongst 
all  mankind  are  distributed  the  blessings  which  industry  has  planted, 
upon  the  site  of  a  gloomy  wilderness  or  an  impervious  desert.  The 
Tiaeyards  are  now  smiling  upon  spots  of  Fi'ance  which  Csesar  describes 
as  inaccessible  to  his  legions.  The  vines  and  fig-trees  of  knowledge  will 
shoot  up,  in  the  place  of  those  finests  of  pedantry,  wh^  common  sense 
could  never  pierce. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  this  ptocp^R  of  clearing 
the  back-woods  of  learning,  and  of  breaking-up  new  ground  for  the 
Mew  race  of  rcadci's^  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  by  the  more 
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dealer*:  and  cliapmcn  of  literature.  The  work  must  be  perfoniied 
upon  a  ]  n  o;''  priTiriple  of  co-operation  :  it  mnst  he  undertaken  by  men 
wlio  have  giveti  surety  to  the  \\  orid,  by  their  talents,  their  attninnipnts^ 
and  their  station  in  society,  that  their  duties  will  not  be  MCgiecLed,  nor 
their  opportunities  misapplied.  The  lollttMioe  aod  aatlMitiliy  of  weh 
mm  mmt  Meemirily  flnrare  tliat  ooafidMeo  in  thrir  interaom  aad 
fuhmmeaf  whldi  is  worth,  a  hondred-ibld  «U  tho  attnMStioM  wMoh 
tlM  geiiins  of  ptdtmg  has  inroated.  Aeooletj  bo  omCltuted,l«llt  do 
eyer  so  little,  must  command  an  enormous  quantity  of  readers  ;  and 
having  thus  tbo  advantage  of  the  mnrkot  over  every  individual  spe- 
culator, it  ni;i\-  q-o  on  gradually  muitipl\  iii|2:  tlio  be/it  as  well  the 
chmpest  hooks,  without  any  limit  to  its  power  of  doiuggood  to  the 
great  body  of  mankind. 

It  was,  doubtless,  with  some  such  convictions  M  these  that,  la  th« 
higiinlug  of  1817,  the  Soolfity  ifor  the  BiMon  of  Usefhl  Know- 
ledge "  wee  etteblished*  As  the  sveosss  of  the  soeiety  Is  no  longer 
doohtfa),  end  as  its  proceediegs  mnst  necessarily  form  a  very  impor« 
tsnt,  peiiM^  the  most  important,  feature  in  the  history  of  the  litera« 
tnre  of  the  ninrtopT'th  rentury,  we  shall  feel  it  our  dnty,  T!ot  only  iu 
thi^  partieuiar  article,  l  iit  ns  tlie  ease  may  require,  from  time  to  time, 
to  bestow  a  very  maiked  and  attentive  cousideratiou  upon  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

Be^Brring  to  the  original  prospectus  issued  by  the.  Society,  under 
the  senetlott  of  Mr*  Brougham,  as  ehairman,  andf  some  of  the  most  die- 
tingidshed  men  In  the  country,  as  Members  of  the  Committee,  we  find 

the  "  Object"  of  the  Society  very  distinctly  stated  : — 

**  The  object  of  the  Society  is  strictly  limited  to  what  its  title  im- 
port>*,  namely,  the  imparting  ii<?efnl  information  to  nil  rlnsses  of  the 
community,  particularly  to  such  as  are  nnable  to  avail  themselves  of 
experienced  teachers,  or  may  prefer  learning  by  themselves." 

The  Society  has  been  in  active,  though  limiled  operation  for  ai)out 
a  year  ;  and  we  may  fairly  congratulate  them  upou  having  applied 
tiMmseWes,  during  that  pieriod,  to  the  discharge  of  their  new,  and 
therefore  pecnliany  arduous  duties,  with"  a  proportionate  degree  of 
talent  and  learning ;  and,  with  what  is  better  in  our  eyesj  a  jadidoaa, 
prudent,  unpretending  temper  ;  acquiring  friends  on  every  side,  dia- 
arniing  enemies,  and  uprooting  the  liukinL'  prejudices  which  must 
exist  against  education  in  genera  and  the  opi-rations  of  such  j  S,>ri(«ty 
in  particular.  Tills  vigorous  shoot  has  maniii;stly  taken  root  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  Society  for  the  BiiFosion  of  Useful  Knowledge  has,  since  the 
date  of  its  formation,  pnhliehed  about  twenty  Treatises  on  nattenof 
Science.  We  have  heard  it  objected  to  many  of  these,  tlm^  they  are 
#00  scienttfic ;  assume  a  knowledge  in  thdr  readers  which  eanaot 
exist ;  and,  without  imparting  any  thing  new  to  the  learned,  ate  not 
entirely  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  uninstructed.  There  may  be 
something  iu  this  ohjectio?i  :  hnt  we  think  it  has  hrp?i  mfhrr  tno  much 
iiisiisted  on.  It  is  mauileriilv  iiapD.i.sible  lo  deal  with  scientific  jstihjects 
without,  in  some  degree,  using  the  language  of  science  ;  and  certainly 
no  precision  of  language  can  render  a  train  of  mathematical  reasojdng 
^iear,  or  the  account  pf  ^  philosophical  experiment  eenvtBdag,  onless 
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tii»  ntMl  reader  is  ready  to  pursue,  step  by  step,  the  demon-t 
rtWrfto  and  the  description.  If,  however,  there  be  any  principles  laid 
down  in  teclmirfil  terms,  which  may  he  as  clearly  exj)lained  in  ordi» 
nary  words,  let  the  technicalities  for  the  future  he  abandoned  ;  and  IaI 
Uiem  be  weediul  out  of  any  succeeding  editioiis  of  these  treatises. 

We  apprehend  that  this  objection  has  in  great  part  erisen  iiom  a 
belief  liiat  the  Society  ought  to  have  addressed  their  productions  to 
tiMistwho,  ia  thft  delioate  phmeology  of  tbe  last  age,  are  called  the 
Imtmr  We  tbink  the  Society,  in  punviDf  a  widely  dif ei«»| 

cottiea^  have  done  exeeedug  welL  This  bkliit  of  talking  to  tUslfiiig 
Mdp»  and,  for  tbe  nesl  pait,  to  very  acute  thiakieg  beiiifB,  in  the 
language  of  the  nursery,  has  been  the  besotting  weakness  of  tba 
learned  and  the  aristocratic,  from  the  very  first  moment  that  they 
began  to  prattle  about  bestowing  the  blessings  of  cd  ucatiun.  Did 
our  ancestors  talk  thns  ?  We  apprehend  that  there  was  as  large  a 
proportion  of  uneducated  persons,  and  perhaps  much  larger,  in  the 
eongiegatkNis  of  Hooker,  and  Hall,  Mid  Taylor,  and  Barrov,  as 
attongst  tbeee  vho  follow  tbe  CumiuigbMie  and  Irrings  of  owr  ova 
day.  Did  tbese  great  divines  talk  to  tbeir  anditevs  as  ehildm  li-did 
they  blink  every  oljeetion  which  tbeir  reaem  night  start  ?— did  thmtf 
hedge  themselves  round  with  commonplaces  and  fallaciei  I  They 
nnqne^tioiinbly  f«'ll  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  wielding  all  the 
subtleties  of  their  lo^ic,  and  gathering  up  all  tiie  sjilendonrs  of  their 
eloquence,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  no  intellectual  weapons, 
but  the  strong  good  sense  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  people  of 
this  country.  How  do  we  find  that  people  addressed  in  the  next 
century  f  Bishop  Wilson,  a  learned  and  amiable  prelate,  writes  a 
Book  of  Evidences,  for  the  peeoliar  use  of  bis  own  dioeese,  in  whieb  b# 
rates  the  intellectual  power  of  the  En^lis-h  j  m  pie  so  low,  that  he  calla 
his  book,  Instructions  for  ike  Indian^.'*  And  then  succeed  le^enf 
of  tracts,  which,  up  to  the  present  hour,  persevere  in  talkincrto  grown 
men  and  women,  as  if,  pretty  dears,  they  were  as  innocent  of  all 
knowledge,  both  of  good  and  evil,  as  in  the  days  when  their  pains-* 
taking  mothers  committed  them  to  ti»e  edilymir  instruction  of  the 
village  schoolmistress,  to  be  taught  to  sit  still  and  hold  their  tongues, 
forty  in  a  close  room  for  three  hours  together,  at  tbe  small  price  of 
two  pence  each  per  week.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  thing 
that  has  been  addressed  to  the  working  popuUtion,  by  tbe  eonstita* 
ted  authorities  for  making  theia  wiser  and  better,  has  always  gon« 
upon  the  principle,  that  a  great  and  learned  writer  has  come  down 
from  his  natural  elevntior;  to  impart  a  small  portion  of  his  wisdom  to 
persons  of  exceedingly  iniVi  i  ir  understandings.  And  then  these  good 
people  wonder  that  the  working  population  laugh  at  them,  and  prefer 
Cobbett ! 

Now,  the  Society  for  the  Diffitiioa  of  Usefnl  Knowledge,  being  com- 
poeed  ^  mea  of  tb0  wmrM  es  well  as  men  of  tbe  soboals,  at  once  psf* 
eeived  tiiat  tbis  assnmption  of  the  mantel  imbemlity  of  tbe  labouring 
clinee  was  not  true,  either  in  fact  or  philosophy.  The  admirable  Pre-> 
liroinary  Treatise  of  the  great  master-spirit  of  the  Society  gave  the 
tone  to  their  general  manner  of  addrcssiuir  the  popular  understanding. 

It  wa4  simple^  manly,  aiguaeutative«  foU  of  facta,  f b«  lan^iosgQ  wet 
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Btrong  and  idiomatic  ;  the  arrrmcrement  was  natural  and  lucid.  What 
need  was  there  of  making  plain  things  obscure,  and  obscure  thingi 
darker,  by  affected  puerilities  of  thought  or  style?  And,  besides, 
nothing  but  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  actual  sUte  of  iutelligenco 
•monj;st  tbe  British  people  mnld  limit  niy  icbemeof  populw  lastnw* 
tloD  to  tbe  labouring  classes  only.  It  is  true,  that  the  majority  of  thoit 
liave  been  educated  in  the  National,  or  Lancastrian,  or  old  Fnb 
Schools,  and  tliat  tfipre  they  have  learned  little  beyond  a  pretty  general 
acquaintance  with  tlie  Holy  Scri|)tiircs,  writinc^,  and  the  commonest 
elements  ("f  ;u  itiiitictic.  But  they  <u  e  thrown  iiiti)  the  world,  and  they 
Imd.they  mubt  iJanJif  either  to  rise  out  uf  their  owu  rank,  or  to  be  re« 
ipfolBbto  aaon^t  tl»  dMS  is  wliieh  Ihef  ware  bern.  And  hoir  mmk 
bttter  eC  in  point  of  reel  Imowledgo,  eraUieeotti  of  the  middle  clne»ee| 
who  at  ftfteen  are  placed  in  attorney's  offices,  or  behind  the  eodnters  of 
tbe  draper  or  the  druggist  ?  They  have  been  taught  to  write  and  read  j 
they  have  fagged  nt  arithmetic  for  seven  years,  under  tfie  wretrhed  old 
boarding-school  system,  without  h  iving  attai?!pd  the  lenioiest  concep- 
tion of  its  philosophy  ;  they  are  worse  thim  iguorant  of  History  and 
Geoffraphy ;  of  Sdence  they  never  heard,  Mcept  when  the^  new  Mr. 
Walmr*a  E^donranioa  in  the  Chrietinae  hotidaya;  'thetr  litoratnreJe 
ennfined  to  a  few  corrupting  novela,  the  beqneet  of  the  Mioerva  press 
to  the  circulating  library  of  the  last  a^se.  Shall  we  say  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  and  the  noble — par  excellence ,  thr  educated  elapses — have 
nothing  to  learn?  Beyond  his  inapplicable  Prosody,  his  cricketing,  and 
his  boating,  can  an  Eton  boy  be  said  to  know  j^ositiveiy  any  thing?  "  What 
is  the  best  svstem  of  edoeation  in  Europe? '  «aid  an  auxiou$  enquirer 
tp  Talleyrand,  "  The  pnbltc  edoeation  of  England—e/Ze  mf  ejt4erti6ie,'* 
-vwaa  the  nniwer»  Why  then  should  \ve  talk  of  addressing  Pbpnlar 
litttratore  to  the  working  Classes  only }  We  all  want  Popular  Literatnm 
—we  all  want  to  get  at  real  and  substfintial  knowledi^e  bv  the  most 
compendious  processes.  We  are  all  too  ignorant,  (except  those  with 
whom  learning  is  the  business  of  life,)  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  which 
we  see  around  us— of  the  discoveries  of  Science  and  Philosophy— of  our 
9wn  minda— of  the  real  History  of  peat  Age8-*of  the  manncrt  and 

Etitical  condition  of  the  other  meoilNire  of  tbe  great  human  lamily. 
It  we  are  all  tasked,  eoiM  by  onr  worthless  ambitions  and  engrossing 
plea^nre*? — ino?t  hv  onr  rieeessf^rv  duties — by  our  daily  labour  whe- 
thei  ill  [II I'U  ssioiis,  or  trades,  or  handicraft.  We  are  ashamed  of 
our  ignoiiince — we  cannot  remain  in  it ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  attain 
any  sound  knowledge  upon  the  ancient  principle  of  reading  doggedly 
thronitb  a  miscellaiieons  library,  even  if  we  had'the  opportunity.  The 
problem  now  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  accommodate  the  insatiate  desira 
of  all  persons  for  solid  information,  to  the  overwhelming  necessity 
which  pre^'^cs  npon  nil  persons  to  labour,  almost  to  the  utmost  stretch 
ol  tlieii  huulries,  in  their  peculiar  vocations.  This  is  the  problem 
which  the  JSik  icty  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  under- 
taken to  grapple  with,  in  their  object  of  *'  imparting  useful  information 
to  Ai»L  classes  of  the  Commtinity.** 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  appears  to  ns  conceived  in  n 
spirit  admirably  calcnlated  to  propitiate  the  general  approbation  of 
the  public.  It  announces,  witii  :\  modest  conftdenrc,  the  extrnor- 
dinary  inoceaa  which  has  atti^nrieri  the  iniaut  a&ertiona  of  th*  SocintY  a 
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and  it  rcccTTC!;,'from  thsit  snccesb,  the  sorest  encoOTagement  to  enl#r 
npon  the  wide  field  of  duties  which  the  growth  of  popnlar  intelligence 
presents.  The  circulation  of  this  Report  has,  we  pppicheud,  been 
somcwluLt  too  limited ;  and  we  may  therefore,  with  the  more  propriety, 
preseat  a  rather  long  extract  to  our  readers,  expressive  of  the  future 
iofm  and  niteaitioiis  of  the  Socsiety 

*'  The  success  which  has  attended  the  endeavours  of  the  Committee,  to  make 
the  most  useful  and  the  most  exalted  truths  of  science  easily  and  ^^onerally 
accessible,  ^reat  as  it  has  been,  was  notunexpectcd  by  any  who  rrflected 
upon  the  desire  of  knowlcdi^p,  liappilv  so  sifj-nal  a  characteristir  uf  this  atr**. 
It  has  eneuura^ed  them  to  extend  their  etTorts,  and  tu  leave  nuthin^  undune, 
uutU  knowledge  shall  become  as  plentiful  and  as  universally  diffused  as  the 
ur  we  breathe.  Subjects  of  more  i^eneral  interest  than  pure  science  wHi 
very  shortly  be  presented  to  the  public  ;  and  a  series  of  \v'«irks,  einhraeing" 
Hi'^tury  and  Hioi^raphy,  is  about  to  be  eomuieiiced.  In  tliese  publications 
truth  will  he  the  primary  object ;  and  from  the  acknowledged  talents  which 
are  employed  In  this  department,  the  Committee  have  just  c^round  to  ezpeet 
that  vag-ueand  diffuse  generality,  as  well  as  minute  and  uninstructiTe  detail» 
will  be  avoided,  and  the  true  spirit  of  history  efTeetitally  prefjcrved. 

"In  these  Treatises,  however,  relatin^f  as  some  of  them  will  to  subjects  on 
wbich  every  shade  and  decree  of  opinion  may  be  enteitained,  the  doty  ef 
the  Committee  will  be  very  different  from  that  which  they  have  liad  to  per« 
form,  wUh  ve^^:\ri\  to  those  already  pttMished  on  srientific  subjects,  wh<^re, 
generally  speakiui^,  the  only  question  is  between  absolute  truth  and  i'nUe- 
Aood  ;  and  they  are,  thererore*  desirous  of  at  once  rxplaininf  the  degree  uf 
superintendence  which  they  think  that  they  ought  to  exercise  with  respect 
to  the  hiBtorieal  and  biographical  publications.  It  will  of  entirsr  })r>  tfieir 
duty  not  to  sanction  any  publication  inconf^istent  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  S(»ciety,  or  with  that  love  of  peace  and  freedom  which  it  is  one  of  its 
first  objects  to  promote.  Subject,  however,  to  this  general  superintendenee, 
the  Committee  feel  that  the  objects  oftlie  Society  will  be  better  forwarded 
by  placingf  before  the  readers  of  its  Treatises  fhe  sentiments  of  able  and 
liberal  men,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  as  well 
from  the  difference  as  from  the  agreement  of  the  writers,  than  by  proposing 
to  them,  as  if  from  authority,  any  fixed  rule  of  judgement,  or  one  uniform 
set  of  opinions.  It  woiild  a!s(»  be  inconsistent  with  the  respect  wliich  the 
Committee  entertain  for  the  able  and  accomplished  persons  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  these  Treatises,  were  they  to  require  tliemstricOy  totubmli 
tiieirown  opiniont  to  any  rule  that  li  i  l  l  he  prescribed  to  them.  If,  there- 
fore,  the  general  effect  of  a  Treatise  he  favourable  to  the  objects  of  the 
ciety,  the  C'ommittce  will  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  direct  its  publication: 
the  details  ukust  he  the  author's  alone,  and  the  opinions  expressed  on  each 
particular  question  must  be  considered  as  his,  and  not  those  of  the  Com- 
mittee. As  they  do  not  profess  to  make  themselves  answerable  for  the  drtriils 
of  each  partirtilar  Treatise  of  this  class,  they  cannot,  of  course,  undertake 
for  the  exact  conturmity  of  the  representations  which  different  authors  may 
malte  of  the  same  historical  period«  or  characters ;  nor,  indeed,  do  they,  for 
the  reasims  already  given,  feel  that  such  conformity  is  requisitr 

Miicli  oftlie  readinsT  ustiallv  pone  thrinio-h  for  roere  r^musement,  inisrht  be 
made  a  tiource  of  great  improvement :  a  series  ut  works  is  therefore  prepar- 
ing, to  be  called  Tile  Librury  of  Snttti&ining  Knmledff,  It  will  tm^ 
Idne  the  two  objedi  of  instrucUou  and  amusent nt,  comprising  as  mucb 
entertaining  matter  as  can  be  given  along  with  useftd  knowleajgeaaai  aS 
inucb  knowledge  as  can  be  conveyed  in  an  atnusing  form. 

**  Those  who  are  jicquainted  with  the  practical  management  of  children, 
kbow  how  extremely  imperfect,  and  indeed  pernicioui*  are  most  of  the  hodn 
ttMpvt  lBlo«hiiriMiidi^->iit  a  ti^whp|i  ^  vadMfilMidiagiefowiar, 
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as-wcll  as  the  character,  everything-  seems  in  many  of  those  books  to  be  con- 
trived for  weakeoing  the  fa(;ultiett,  and  perverting  the  t'eeiiii^.  The  m9»% 
silly  and  iinn«»ning,  the  mi»t  fake  and  miserable  things  are  te  be  leernt  «l 
an  age  when  the  memory  most  easily  receives  impressions  ;  and  fhe  leaion 

is  lost  for  imprintinsf  on  it  useful  IcKSons  wliicli  ini^^ht  last  for  rvor.  The 
tales  of  horror  so  constantly  taught  belong  to  a  worse  class  ;  their  cfifecta 
upon  the  future  happiness,  and  eren  charamr  of  men,  and  frtiH  more  of  wo* 
men,  can  hardly  be  Exaggerated.  Toeay  of  most  children's  books  thetihef 
tericli  nothing,  would  not  be  a  very  great,  but  assrirpdly  it  Avould  an  tm- 
de4»crved,  praise.  To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  and  i^reatiy  to  inuifiplv  the 
Sew  good  and  wholesome  books  now  in  use  for  children,  among  which  Mrs. 
Berbauld^a,  Dr.  Aikin*ii»  and  especially  Misa  Edgeirorth*i,  occupy  by  far  tbe 
first  rank,  is  one  of  the  objects  to  u  liich  the  attention  of  the  Committee  it 
directed.  Limited  as  is  tlip  supply  of  s-irh  books,  the  disposition  to  tisethem 
is  still  more  so;  and  it  is  ia  contempiation  to  pursue  measures  for  the  more 
general  Affaaion  of  right  principles  upon  tnii  very  important  braneli  of 
education. 

**  The  extraordinary  cirrtihition  of  the  Almanacs  yofiv]v  issued  from  London, 
one  of  which  is  sold,  nutwithiitanding  a  heavy  stamp  duty,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  halfamilli<Mi  of  copies,  naturally  attracted  the  Society's  attention, 
Um  rather  that  groM  errors,  prophecies,  and  ribald  and  abMtrd  matter  form 
a  part  of  them;  it  w;n  muuifestly  desirable  to  publish  a  work  of  this  kind 
which  mi'^ht  at  once  be  freed  from  such  Uet'ects,  and  contain  useful  and 
valuable  inforiiiatiun.  The  Committee  have,  therefore,  prepared  the  British 
Almanac*  which  it  now  before  tbe  pablic,  and  a  Companion  toitftin  tbe 
press,  which  will  treat  of  many  important  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  further  extension  of  circulation  by  correspondence,  agency,  auxiliary 
societies^  and  reading  associations  in  the  couatry»  has  occupied  the  Com* 
]|iittee*s  anxiona  attention ;  and  they  appeal  to  aU  the  frienm  of  general  in* 
provement,  for  their  aid  in  this  important  branch  of  their  labours.  In  foreign 
parts,  the  friends  of  Education  have  been  found  ready  to  unite  their  efforts 
with  those  of  the  Society.  A  member  of  the  Committee  now  in  the  United 
States  gives  the  most  favourable  account  of  the  progress  made  there  by  the 
Library  ;  and  in  France  it  is  translated  re^larly. 

«•  Such  nre  the  past  labours  of  the  Committee,  such  its  intentions  ;  and  they 
cannot  contemplate  the  task  they  have  undertaken,  without  a  firm  and  gra- 
tifying conviction  of  its  beneficial  effects  on  all  classes,  by  the  indefinite  in- 
creaseef  mental  enjoyment*  tbe  proportionate  diminution  of  gross  and  degrni  i 
ing  indulgences,  and  the  consequent  advancement  of  morality  and  religion. 
On  this  latter  subject,  tlir  roinmittee,  pursuant  to  the  oritifinal  rule  of  tlie 
Society,  abstain  from  uubiishin^,  convinced  that  the  numerous  lustitutiuus 
already  existing  for  tiie  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  in  every  shape, 
will  best  advance  that  momentous  end.  The  object  of  all  good  works  is  the' 
hnppjness  of  the  comtnunity — ^its  first  constituents,  are  morality  and  re- 
ligion ;  next  in  the  scale  may  be  placed  science  and  useful  information  ;  br 
the  Ttry  constHntioB  of  our  nature,  tbe  improvement  in  any  one  brsM 
facilitates  the  growth  of  all  others ;  and  the  Committee  are  fully  persnaMU 
that  the  publications  of  this  Stnuety,  by  opening  the  mind,  and  s^iving  exer- 
cise to  the  reasoning  faculties,  will,  indirectly  indeed,  but  moil  powerfully* 
co-operate  in  improving  moral  character,  without  which  all  intellectual  at* 
tatnments  are  Taioa  and  all  aoeession  of  worldly  prosperity  wortblest  and 
dnstable." 

It  might  appMr  that  iro  dhonld  wiakia  the  fern  of  theee  highly 
Jodicions  observatioBt,  by  offering  anv  comment  upon  them.  W<  eaa* 
not  forbeu;  hinveTer,  from  particularly  directing  the  public  attention 
to  tlic  proposer!     Tjibrary  of  Entertaining  KnonTedg^"  Q^MI  wbifih  the 
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.  The  materials  for  "  Hie  Ldhcary  of  Entertaining  Knowledge/'  are 
•tOMd  up  in  tlM  thouMUids  of  volamis  wbitih  eoMtitiite  a  complete 
l^gliib,  Claarieal,  and  Fofeign  Library.  For  popular  purposes,  tbeee 
materials  ate  ntUHy  lost,  overlaid  with  the  immense  balk  of  wwd»  bj 
which  they  are  surrounded  3  and,  if  found  at  all,  even  in  the  most  do* 
tached  portions,  refjiiii  in«r  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  to  produce 
a  very  unsatisfactory  seiectiou.  Kvery  now  and  then  some  acute  thinker 
has  started  up  to  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  coudensatiou  and 
arrangemeut.  Such  a  man  was  Paley.  In  his  Natural  TheoWy  "  he 
kit  «s  an  slsMSt  perfSsct  specimeB  of  the  me  alehemy  by  wbieb  tSe  base 
Mtak,  s&d  the  ponderous  ores  of  learmitg^,  may  be  converted  ialo  the 
"  fine  gold  "  of  AnMBkdge,  and  become  cmrrent  through  sll  dimions  of 
society.  Paley  was  not  a  discoverer — a  hunter  after  new  stores — a 
pioneer  of  literature.  He  took  what  was  ready  to  his  hand — he 
purified  it— he  re-cast  it.  It  is  true  that  we  have  compilers  in  abun- 
dance—but how  do  they  coiupiie  ?  The  publishers,  whose  largest 
profits  are  derived  from  elementary  books,  select  some  unfortunate  day- 
bbooYer  to  break  down  the  large  masses  of  science,  or  philosophy,  or 
history,  into  the  nice  little  angular  stones  that  will  form  the  highway 
of  boarding-school  edocation ,  just  upon  the  same  principle,  and  at 
pretty  much  the  same  rate  of  wages,  as  M*Adam  selects  and  pays  the 
breakers  of  granite  for  lii^-  turnpike  roads.  The  principle  h  that  of 
task-work.  It  is  a  good  jjriuciple  lor  road-making,  but  a  very  indiffer- 
ent one  for  Literature  3  and  one  of  the  least  evil  coiii»equeQces  to  Litera- 
ture is,  that  the  large  body  of  labourers  for  the  trade  never  do  any  new 
work  at  all,  hot  steal  the  materials  reedy  brokeo,  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  well-known  dialogoe  between  two  btoom^selkjrs  is  a  pretty  accu- 
rate illustration  of  the  processes  of  Pktemoster-row.  "  Why  how  is  it. 
Jack,  that  you  sell  yoiir  wares  cheaper  than  I  do,  for  I  steal  the  handles 
and  heatli,  and  only  put  them  toij[ether  ?  '* — **  Pooh,  Tom,  you  fool,  I 
steal  them  ready  made."  "^I'o  one  of  these  two  classes  of  ingenious 
men,  the  great  body  of  Com^Jiicrs  belong  j  and  it  will  ever  be  the  case, 
tiU  Compilers  are  paid  at  the  rate  at  which  Scholars,  and  Men  of  Talent, 
omht  to  be  paid  This  the  Sooiety  for  the  Diffosion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledffe  will  aooomplish,  because  its  great  hold  open  the  popular  mind 
will  ensure  an  enormous  sale  for  its  productions ;  and  the  chances  of 
In^^s  hcm'r  thus  extinguished,  Booksellers  will  find  their  true  policy  in 
securing  the  advantage  of  p^bUshiug  for  the  Society,  by  a  kurge  and 
liberal  venture. 

It  is  diihcult  to  estimate  the  services  which  may  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind, by  the  sncoevsfnl  excitement  of  ssen  of  real  talmt^  to  the  task  of 
popular  oompilation.  Hie  eachsntiiss,  who  iigected  new  and  vigorove 
Mood  into  the  veins  of  the  decrepid  old  man—who  gate  his  rigid  limbt 
pliancy— his  feeble  step  strength  and  steadiness — bis  pale  and  inex* 
pressive  features  beauty  and  animation — is  a  type  of  what  genius  may 
effect  for  all  that  is  antiquated^  and  cumbrous,  and  practicaiiy  useless, 
in  our  Liteiatuie 

"  abeuot  pallorque  •itusque;; 
Adfeeie^ea  aiiw  tuppl^ur  ssagniae  v«Mi| 
MembrsqQs  lessriantt" 

But  still  there  mmi  be  the  wand  of  the  magician  to  realize  these  won* 
difffc  l%edss||htert  eiyriiwibollidthdrfaywK^<<eihii,>  eaeWwii 
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M  Bib  vns  tbere    >Qm  waiaed  tbe  body  ti  tiit  eld  men,  b«| 

the  spirit,  evf^n  of  the  old  man,  was  gone.    So  is  it,  with  our  old  litrm- 
tore,  when  the  joiirneyinen  of  letters  undertake  its  rcvivn!.    But  the 
l&ociety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  the  power  of  r  illing 
forth  better  tiiingi).    i^t  it  not  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity,    il  iias 
lenottDced  tlM  a^ril  of  party  }-«>H  ebdM  wo  tlHatice,  eiUMTwItti  tht 
InfeoltnuBce  of  bigotry  w  tbe  imravptlon  of  unbeUel   It  wntlj  Umm 
tbe  cxhilfltlbn  of  the  eTidences  of  revealed  religion,  and  tho  enforce* 
ment  of  particular  tenets  and  modes  of  faith,  to  those  who  arc  called  to 
that  labour  by  the  sacred  duties  of  their  profession  :-— to  those  who  hnve 
abundant  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  population  w  lio  have  never  been 
Blow  to  i)OW  before  tbe  altars  of  a  pure  faith,  and  who  w  iii  never  tarn 
aside  from  tbe  cooiolfttloM  of  that  Hiik,  far  the  gnftiioaldoM  of  mm 
knauui  tasrang*  as  long  aa  tbo  ninbtin  of  trath,  wbatoftr  bo  tfaab 
aoeiy  osforce  its  Itasons  with  energy,  with  simplicity,  witb  tho  OKafliplo 
^  pure  and  unspotted  lives.    Being  tiien  cathoHe  in  its  objects,  and 
independent  of  all  petty  desires  in  its  mode  of  realizini*:  them,  let  the 
Society  for  the  Dittusion  of  Useful  Know  ledge  contidently  ask  the  as- 
sistance of  every  man  of  high  talent  and  worthy  acquirements,  wher- 
ever he  is  to  bo  'foaiid-«wbotb«r  m  tiM  ratiiemont  of  the  Cbnrcb,  or 
tbe  MiEiooa  toQ  of  tbt  Bit  tha  prifiey  of  tbo  College,  or  tbo  glafo  of 
tbi  €ity.    Let  the  Sedaty  excite  such  men  to  tbo  ta^  of  looking  into 
tfM  irohiminous  recordb  of  Creation,  which  the  experimental  philoso- 
phers and  the  natural  hi'^torians,  of  every  age,  bnve  gathered  to«rether; 
thence  to  stiinulate  the  curiosity  to  range  through  all  the  wonders  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  |  and  there,  as  they  find  evidences  of  design 
at  every  step,  to  lift  the  mind  by  details  innnitely  more  entertaining 
tbsB  Uio  irantloBa  oC  vonaneo,  to  tbo  cooatont  foaling  of  tho  preaenM 
of  tho  Living  Principle  of  all  tUoga*   Lot  tbe  Society  apread  before 
audi  asoft  tbo  Chroaicles  of  past  ages,  and  say, — here  arc  storehouses  of 
the  most  amusing  exhibifions  of  human  actions  and  motives,  which  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  divest  of  the  veil  which  the  prejudices  and  pas'^ioi^s 
of  their  narrators  have  thrown  around  them :— here  are  relations  of 
wars  **  which  stir  the  spirit  as  with  a  trumpet," — but  let  not  the  love 
of  poaeoand  ffeodom^  wfaieb  wo  bseokoto,  bo  foaiKOtfeoa  hi  tbo  abewy  ex« 
ottOBMOti  of  tbe  coorage  and  conataney  of  blood*thiraty  and  expressive 
bwoaa  s«»bere  are  mastei'ly  delineations  of  tbe  characters  of  bold  and 
vigorous  and  crnftv  and  intellcrtnal  <?tntr'^inen, — but  let  not  your  love  of 
intellect  and  energy  lead  you  to  forget  that  integrity  is  the  jewel  above 
all  price,  and  that  simplicity  of  mind  and  purity  of  life  are  of  intinitely 
higiier  use  than  all  the  intrigues  of  all  the  state-craft  which  the  world 
o?ar  boared  bofevo.   Let  t£i  Boeiety  poiat  to  tho  almost  eoontloaa 
Tolomea  of  Voyages  and  TVavek,  and  instruct  tbair  workmen  thence  to 
aekct  thovamtives  of  all  that  is  brilliant  in  enterprize,  enoouragingin 
persevornnce,  and  instructive  in  the  contemplation  of  humanity  under 
the  inhnite  diversities  ol  soil,  climate,  manners,   and  instirutions, 
—In  this  department  regard  is  still  to  be  had  to  the  moral  uses  of  all 
travel :  we  are  not  to  look  at  foreign  nations  to  fortify  our  own  self- 

complacency  j^-bot  to  toko  0  large  and  bcpofolOBt  view  of  tbo  whole 
peat  fkadly  of  oMnkiodf— aad,  wherofer  tbere.  bO  wretebedneaa  and 
iMfcaoiiHy*  atill  to  piraaive  tliat  every  condition  has  its  compensatioM^ 
«|4  that  il»  k\imw§  ^  OTtoitiwb  ulithtr  «f  wmmi  kmnfkdf^  or 
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free  institutions  (the  product  of  9mm^  knn-svledge)  can  be  imparted 
without  receiving  reciprocal  benefits.  These  are  a  few,  that  are  hastily 
presented  to  our  minds,  of  tite  laige  class  of  subjects  that  come  within 
the  comprehensive  name  of  **  £D6ertaiiniig  Knowledge  and  if  the 
Society  accompltili  tUft  mw  Ubtm  with  the  success  irfaieh  we  imticipote 
fton  mm  rmj  nature  and  condition  of  its  power  asd  influence,  it  will 
hmsdsno  moie  for  the  benefit  of  tfae^rest  mass  of  mankind,  than  has 
ever  heoTi  accomplished  by  literature  smce  the  invention  of  printin'^. 

And  here  we  nitijht  conclude,  were  we  not  called  to  answer  a  few  of 
the  trite  and  hacknied  (>h|(  ctions  tliat  have  been  made  to  Lliia  Education 
of  the  Teople.    We  cuii  it  Kducation  advisedly  3  because,  very  blind 
are  tiMMmws  which  wooM  coofine  the  BdaeatiOH  of  the  mm  of  man- 
kind to  the  aoqnhwiBeiifts  of  the  arts  of  veading  and  writing.   It  has 
been  said,  fifty  times  over,  and  it  ought  to  be  repealed  fifty  ttousand 
times,  till  it  make  an  impression,  that  there  is  a  new  power  in  society* 
This  power  is  the  power  of  the  workinjif  people  to  read,  th^rpfon^, 
ta  ihink.    If  it  were  desirable  (which  we  utterly  deuy)  we  cannot  stop 
the  progress  of  this  power  j  we  may  give  it  a  directim.    Can  there  be  a 
better  mode  of  conducting  it  to  useful  and  innocent  ends,  than  by  en- 
doavonring  to  make  vsefiil  and  imioceiit  Imowledge  nniversal  >  But/ 
then^  SOT  tlie  i^vocates  of  ignoraiiee,  knowledge  amongst  the  people 
will  produce  discOoteBt  mth  the  institutions  under  whicli  we  lim  '  Be 
it  so.    If  there  be  any  matters  in  those  institutions  which  are  bottomed 
Vi]}0\\  ignorance,  let  them  perish!    Btit  we  will  impart  to  the  timid 
■word  of  sure  consolation.    An  is^norunt  people  will  pull  down  their  in- 
stitutions ;  au  iaslructed  people  will  repair  them.    Amidst  the  uncer- 
tainties and  changes  el  events   anriditthie  dovhts,8Bd  tes«  andrestlesB 
hopes,  and  all  the  passions  which  polities  eneitey-^fhese  is  enefnmutahle 
standard  to  which  we  may  refer  for  lessons  of  consistency ;  and  that 
ia,  the  constitution  of  the  hnman  mind,  in  all  the  modifications  and  all 
theconv!iIsions  of  society,  vyweasmg'fy  prog-reising'  to  iff  own  improvrmvfrt, 
A  French  w  riter  has  weii  described  this  uevor-ifuUng  and  ail-powerful 
inllueiicc  : — 

'  De  la  reunion  des .  hommes  en  nation,  de  leor  communication  ha- 
bitoelle,  naSt  nne  osrteine  progresnon  de  SBBtimens^  d^iMes»  de  labon-  ' 
nemens,  one  rien  ne  pent  suspendie.   G*est  ee  ^*eii  noeune  In  nnirehe 

do  la  civilisation  ;  elle  am^ne,  tsatdt  des  epoques  peisihlee  et  TOrtnenses^ 

tantot  criminellcs  et  agitces  ;  quelquefois  la  gloire,  d'antres  fois  I'op- 
probrc  ;  ct  snivrint  que  la  Providence  nous  a  jet^s  dans  un  temps  on 
dans  un  autre,  nous  recueillons  le  bonheur  ou  le  malheur  attach^  k 
Vepuipie  ou  nous  vivons.  Nos  go(its,  uos  opinions,  nos  impressions 
habitue]  les  en  dependent  en  grande  partie.  Nnlle  chose  ne  peut  sons- 
trairela  soeieti6  h  oette  ▼aiiatio|^  pregiosiite*** 

It  is  this  truth  which  always  gives  ns  Ihm  wimi  we  liehold  the 
triumphs  of  despotism.  £vil  governments  prodnee  the  same  debilitating 
effect  upon  the  mental  powers  of  their  subjects,  as  evil  passions  do  upon  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  individuals.  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong —  the 
perception  of  beauty  and  deformity—iu  eitlier  case  are  deadened.  And/ 
thus,  vice  and  despotism  aie  to  be  hated,  nob  so  much  for  the  immediate 
evils  of  which  they  are  the  came,  as  Isr  IhareyBtMatie  degradation  ef 
the  individoal  ot  the  pnUic  siind  open  which  they  ftttten.  Bet  the 
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^MMl^  «| mf  pOwMi  tliu  coMUttt  progre^  .toMdi  iapoTement»— » 
wlvdi  DO  self-abasement,  and  no  extenial  oppression,  can  wholly  de« 
stroy^  makes  the  ultimate  amelioration  of  the  human  race  quite  cer« 
tain.  "  The  alliance  of  education  and  government,"  so  exquisitely 
painted  by  Gray,  in  his  fragment  of  a  philosophical  poem,  cannot  be 
dissevered.  The  brute  force  may  for  a  time  conuuer  the  mind  j  but  the 
mind  will,  eveutualiy,  be  too  strong  far  tfa»  bmto'lDMe*  OtiHr  MnlriM 
•MMT  8tm be  ztvolalMisd  by  mtad)  M  VmifmA  bv  pttMd  lini 
phoM.  Wife  will  be  her  rulers,  if  thejr  Bflikber  drag  toe  far  bibnd^  aor 
ran  too  eagerly  befefe*  piblic  opinion.  In  that  middle  course  is  safety. 
That  public  opinion  may  not  be  the  rash  and  almost  frantic  impulse 
which  pulls  down  the  good  as  '^vell  as  the  evil,  it  should  be  built  upon 
knowledge.  We  feel  that  knowledge  is  power  ;  but,  like  all  real  power 
(not  tlie  power  of  passion,  or  of  chance),  knowledge  is  calm>  considerate, 
pjTiidtiiit.   it  knows  its  own  strength,  and  it  ebidie  tuBAi 


A  aLBEPJUESS  NIGHT. 
"  tlveiy  path  bas  its  floirer,  if  we  wontd  bot  stoop  to  pull  It.** 

To  most  human  beings,  the  title  of  this  article  siii^gests  the  ideas  of 
pain  and  horror.    These  unpleasant  associations  ate  of  two  kinds*^ 

physical  attd  iMiitvl  j  e»l  HMy  mMUfOmm  oone  singly,  and  eometimei 
togethor.   bnUlity  to  alee|^  is  eo  oflen  eeeuloBed  by  a  disease  state 

of  the  body,  hy  the  racking  of  decided  and  defined  pain,  or  that  more 
dreadful  afflicUim  which  is  occasioned  by  a  deranged  state  of  the  diges- 
tive orgnn??^ — where  all  is  wrong,  and  the  unhapp}'^  «5uflferer  can  neither 
name  nor  alleviate  that  which  tnrt^ires  him— that  these  modifications  of 
restlessness,  or  rather  peculiar  cases  of  it,  being  those  which  have  the 
most  powerful  effect  npon  the  mind,  become  the  attributes  upon  which 
tiie  defaltiaii  ef  H  is  fouuiwi,  and  tbw  Unvir  their  gloom  over  the 
wboie. 

The  circumstaaceSy  and  also  the  sense  which,  by  the  oblivion  of  tbe 
others,  tlien  becomes  painfully  delicate,  conduce  not  a  little  to  this 
effect.  The  darkness,  the  desolation,  the  feeling  of  utter  helj)les8ness,  to 
a  human  beinii;  laid  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  uncertain  who  may 
come  upon  liim,  or  lor  what  purpose — the  silence,  and  the  intense 
acatensss  ef  the  ear,  to  irfakb  tltt  booming  of  the  wind  through  the 
trees  is  "  as  tbe  eoaid  of  maay  vatafs,"  tbe  msb  of  an  overwbelming 
tod,  tbe  slap  el  e  deer  er  a  shutter^  are  as  the  peal  of  thunder,  and  the 
slow  and  measured  clicking  of  the  clock,  echoing  through  the  stilly 
IMMsages  as  the  tread  of  an  armed  man,  the  foot-falling  of  a  plunderer 
or  assassin  j — these,  and  many  other  circumstances  which  belong  to  the 
state  itself,  and  wiiich,  though  they  belong  not  to,  may  be  modified  by, 
the  constitution  and  present  condition  of  tlic  person  who  is  in  it^  tend 
te  woditoe  e  disquietnde  wUefa  H  is  dlAealt  to  reslgt. 

Gloomy  tbiags  too^  bolb  of  simple  and  of  snperatitloiis  fm,  eome 
across  one }  and  though  ms  am  oweelfes  against  tie  laHsr,  with  all  the 
force  of  our  philosophy,  wc  cannot  entirely  prevent  ourselves  from 
thifiking  with  Hamlet,  that  tliere  are,  shrouded  up  in  tltc  black  mantle 
9l  Ui»  oiitfUt^  Uuu|fa.aC  wlticb  that  ytuiosephy  ie  afraid  to  dream* 
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Sf«tt  Ike  wnt  simple  kind  of  inability  to  sleep— that  which  springs 

from  no  di<?cn?5e  of  the  body  or  disqtnetude  of  tlie  mind,  but  is  the  list- 
lessness  of  the  idle — that  resistance  ot  repose  which  one  feels  when  the 
bodily  or  the  mental  exercise  that  alone  can  render  repose  sweet  has 
been  neglected,  is  by  no  means  pleasant.  This  listlessness  can  iiuppcn 
Oily  to  «M  whote  awtnl  pum  ue  imk  or  iMdtiiMiled,  or  hav^ 
ban  Mglcetsd  tor  th«  timi  i  aad  wbwt  th«  deeper  ncmtn,  thoie  with 
wlileh  IkUsBRiesf  auMOt  «f8oei«t«>  are  not  roused,  initatbm  is  sure 
to  be  active— just  as  wntcr,  which  is  too  sliallow  for  the  swell  and 
majesty  of  a  wave,  vexes  itself  in  ripple  and  spray.  This  irritation, 
like  an  unbred  cur,  drives  awny  the  game  which  it  is  directed  to  seize  j 
and,  hudiug  it  worse  than  useless,  we  have  recourse  to  those  expedients 
wfaidi  an  sa^potod  to  gag  tks  iltaBtion,  withoal  iwmkeaing  either  the 
ftaeoa  or  tkm  iaegittsboB. 

We  repeat  tiia  numbers  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  the  ilovr  mi 
dropping  cadence  of  a  dead  march  ;  or,  better  still,  if  we  have  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  the  task,  we  mnke  rhymes,  or  perform  operations  in 
arithmetic  or  algebra.  Sumetimes  tliese  succeed  j  but  very  often  when 
we  arc  jnst  at  the  point  of  success,  and  that  at  which  we  had  been 
faggiiig  is  sHdiagairay  fnmns,  the  raw  material  of  a  dicam,  that 
loeeeaing  of  the  faoey  which  olten  precedea  eleep,  creepe  ioto  the  field 
of  oar  obematiim,  coming,  we  know  aM  Wheace,  and  composed  of  we 
know  not  what.  As  is  so  beautifally  expressed  by  EHphaz  the  To" 
manite—"  a  vision  is  before  our  fare,  f)nt  wc  cannot  ditesern  the  form 
thereof;"  we  start,  tlie  efTect  of  our  labour  m  gone,  and  we  are  as  mncli 
awake  as  ever.  So  stri^le  we  oat  the  weary  hours,  till  the  blue  light 
and  increasing  oold  of  the  dawa  thtow  oa  iaio  a  brolcea  and  unsatis- 
lactory  slaoiber^  laU  of  diaaae  of  mental  tenor  aad  worldly  die- 
appointBient»  from  which  we  at  last  awahe»  wearied  rather  than  refrerimd* 

Rvm  thii'iB  paioCai  and  perplexing  enough;  but  it  is  nothing  com-* 
pared  with  the  suffering  of  those  who  are  inuler  tlie  infliction  of  thnt 
andetinable  malady,  which  pains  all  tne  mmd  without  piercing  any  part 
of  the  body.  It  is  no  mitigation  of  the  anguish,  though  it  should  be  a 
caveat  against  it,  to  say  that  it  ia  geiMCall^  the  wages  of  dissipation, 
of  eenaaJi  diasipatioii  ia  many,  of  amatal  diwipatioa  ia  mora,  and  of  the 
two  combined  in  not  a  few.  The  anguish  is  not  the  less  severe  that 
the  feeUng  of  it  may  be  dashed  with  the  idea  that  it  might  have  been 
avoided  ;  and  not  the  least  vexations  part  of  the  case  is,  tlmt  it  falls 
heaviest  upon  tiiose  who  have  the  most  uk  i  it  ;  is  the  affliction,  not  of 
the  sot,  but  of  the  man  of  sensibility  ;  and  indeed,  as  it  is  a  mental 
ailliction,  it  cannot  exist  but  where  there  is  mind,  and  the  depth  and 
delicacy  of  that  miad  are  the  amasaree  ef  ite  ambiditjr. 

To  each  a  one,  tin  hand  ia  ao  sooner  laid  on  the  pillow,  tima  tin 

spectre  thitigs  are  arennd  it.  There  is  no  need  of  slumber  to  make 
ns  dream,  or  of  straining  of  the  invention  to  find  the  terrific.  The 
wildest  conceits  of  those  sons  of  the  brush,  who  tortni  (  liatnK;  ■.uui 
their  own  imaginations,  and  combine  the  most  incongruous  pKKi  net  ions 
of  this  world  with  the  most  grotesque  conceptions  of  fancy,  la  oider  to 
leum  the  likeneoaeeof  the  betage  of  anothar  the  meet  nngic  pro* 
doctioaa  of  phantaiawgorie»  and  of  those  illusions  of  vmsm^  WMch  the 
science  of  Optics  has  at  once  discloead  and  aaplained — all  Uiat  nature, 

ia  her  ^  mmk  of  amnHnmHj^"*  wptodm^  m  thit tha  Mii,£Hnd 
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Kid  whimuccil  taif  W  mald«  w&kiDg,  and  with  the  light  of  diiy,--Bre 
BOthiog  to  those  marvellous  Ihinp^  that  mmc  to  t>ie  couch  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac unbidden,  and  in  the  dark,  linagiiie  the  whole  of  the  livmo; 
things,  on  the  enrth,  in  the  waters,  or  in  the  air,  to  be  hewed  into 
shreds,  without  being  in  the  least  deprived  of  their  vitality^  and  that 
these  shreds  are  reeling  like  )mm  aaddeat  ui  %.  whiflwM^  and  eonsltBllf 
dttogiog  their  tonsA^  their  n«giiit«dee»  end  their  eoniilaatioiii»  end 

Sn  have  some  faint,  b«t  very  fiuBt,  ni|itfeeeatitiB>  of  the  wm\m  tiMI 
Vide  the  elecjil^il  eo«ich  of  this  unhappy  person.  If  he  could  con* 
template  them  rts  ^  mere  spectator,  and  witli  calmnf^ss,  he  might,  odd 
arifl  out  of  nature  as  they  are,  derive  some  pleasure  from  the  contem* 
platiou;  but  they  move  at  him  and  not  past  him.  Sometimes  they 
come  rolling  in  heaps  j  aud  he  starts  and  shudders  at  the  idea  of  bein^^ 
buried  under  e  tpiritiuil  avabiiche  -y  atotbertiflMt,  theieopentft  Tkttt  int^ 
the  palpable  gleoait  it  the  end  oif  which  a  mmtag  tUng  mata  Its  ap«> 
peenwce.  At  fiiet,  it  le  email  aad  dietant;  but  it  appieachee  and 
ealargea,  aad  changes  from  deformity  to  deformity  every  instant.  Now 
it  is  a  thing  with  horns  and  claws — anon  it  is  a  face  of  the  most  dis- 
torted featnres,  and  the  most  wild  and  irregular  expression — then  it 
passes  into  a  single  feature,  as  an  eye  which,  with  nothing  but  dark* 
ness  for  it«  socket,  fills  up  half  the  horizon— aad  again  it  n  that  chaos, 
wUeh  gives  the  Mioff  eT  diiM^itieoi  aad  jiet  ae  tba  IMmbI 
eonea  smet  with  eold  diope,  and  the  botrerefaanihilatioB  hi  beguile 
tlie  tormentor  changes  to  a  new  nonater,  or  vaniahes  in  thick  darkness. 

If  the  latter  should  be  the  alternative — and  orer  that  the  victim  has 
no  rontroul  —  it  is  an  escape,  no  doubt,  hiit  it  is  not  an  esmpe  from 
misery.  Kcalitv  comes  in  the  room  oi  tiction,  and  the  fevered  imuuiii:i- 
tiou  runs  over  aii  tlie  events,  and  occurrcutes,  and  relations  of  life, 
cottsamiag  aierit,  rooting  out  pleasure,  and  eatinguishing  hope.  Hie 
sufferer  reseafiblM  a  mariner,  who  ie  awahttamg  to  vacolleetioa  on  the 
lap  of  a  foam •  surrounded  rock,  to  which  he  has  been  tossed  by  the 
power  of  the  billow  y — he  is  hemmed  ia,  aad  all  around  is  wreck  and 
desolation  the  present  is  nothinfr,  a?id,  to  liim,  there  nre  no  brip:ht 
points  in  the  past  or  the  future  i  Conscienre  staiuJs  o  \  cr  tlie  tViruier  with 
whips,  and  Despair  over  the  latter  with  scoipionb  j  iu  tiio  p itli  \k  hirh  he 
has  travelled,  he  sees  his  own  foot-prints  iu  all  the  daik  and  diihcuit 
bj-wayt,  wliiK  At  evwy  tarniag*  tie  dear  and  broad  and  ple&sant 
way  opens  im  a  little,  glowing  with  beaaty,  aad  gay  with  gladuiess,  to  * 
the  hand  thai  he  did  not  take.  To  all  his  friends,  he  Mi  that  he  has 
been  an  ingrate,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  the  same  to  him  ;  all 
that  has  been  done  see!ti«5  wrong,  and  wW  that  is  projected  nseless  j  — 
backward  there  is  no  consolation,  and  forward  there  is  no  hope;  — he 
feels  that  he  had  better  not  have  been,  and  wishcs^aud  resolves  not 
to  be. 

ir  the  itreagth  or  the  eoatlitatiaii  en  to wieetlt  wlA  tha  ftend,** 
ea  that  eae  hoar  or  two  of  snch  sleep  aa  one  in  tliia  mood  of  mind  is 
capaUe  of,  can  be  obtainedt  the  phantoms  may  vaoiih,  the  faeta  may 

recover  from  their  distortion,  and  the  suflTei-er  may  wake  again  to  a 
-world  worth  the  having  j  but  tftr  cxhnnstion  is  great,  and  if  the  visi- 
tations I'e  frequent,  they  consume  the  body  and  wear  out  the  mi:,tl.  But 
should  that  not  be  the  case, — should  the  torment  last  out  the  night,  and 
the  spectres  not  qnit  the  pillow  till  the  patient  ^ets  out  of  bed^  the 
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agony  contisnes  5— nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  many  of  those  melan- 
choly "leaps  out  of  life/*  which  are  generally  supposed  to  come  from 
an  overtlowing  of  passion,  and  which  the  Di  ;k  os  of  the  durk  ages  con- 
strued into  crimes,  and  made  the  subjects  of  punishment — to  the  poor 
€old  day  I  m  the  remits  of  the  agony  of  that  sleepless  n^t  whu^kls 
produced  by  indigestion,  often  recurring,  and  Bnimniwied  by  slimber. 

All  that  has  been  here  described,  and  much  more  which  no  words  can 
depict,  has  been  felt,  in  coinitlcss  instances,  !5y  tijose  who  were  both 
Ufeii  and  good  in  the  world, — w  ho  liad  no  misfortunes  to  bar,  and  no 
*'  twitches  of  the  worm"  to  embitter,  their  pleasures  ; — but  to  whom 
the  cup  of  enjoyment  was  full,  and  the  moral  appetite  uucurrupted. 

When,  howmr*  the  agony  of  vesl  gnilt  mingles  with  the  aagoish  of  tike 
diwtderod  fraiMy— when  *'  the  snow  of  the  Almighty  is  within,*?  and 
the  poison  thereof  drinketh  up  the  spirit/*  the  uttei-most  bonuniB  ol 

human  woe  is  touched — there  is  a  torment  of  which  no  man,  even  of 
ordinary  immorality,  can  guess  the  deptii  j  and  one  moment  of  which  is 
dearly  purchased  by  all  the  fruits  of  the  most  extensive  and  succe&sful 
villauy  that  ever  \vtt:s  perpetrated. 

.  Bnl  this  darkneis  9ad  desolatiim^'whicb  annoy  the  iestless>  torn  dis- 
esse  into  gallj  and  crUne  into  final  retribation,  may  be,  and  often  are* 
the  sounses  of  profit  and  pleaanin.  If  there  be  no  anxiety  for  sleep  to 
irritate,  no  superstitions  fear  to  alarm,  no  derangement  of  the  system 
to  agonize,  and  no  «rnilt  in  tlie  mind  to  torture,  then  the  sleepless  night 
may  become  a  source  of  more  exquisite  intellectual  enjo)  luuiit  than  the 
best  selected  library,  or  even  the  choicest  pages  in  the  volume  of  nature 
heiself. 

In  those  creations,  elaboKEtions,  or  workings,  whether  in  the  sciences^ 
literatniCEy  the  inventive  part  of  the  arts,  or  the  arrangements  of  the 

business  of  life,  in  which  the  materials  are  all  in  the  mind  itself,  and 
where  there  needs  no  reference  to  external  things,  the  silence,  the  f^oli- 
tude,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  chamber,  offer  facilities  ami  securities 
which  cannot  be  obtained  dunug  the  day  j  and  if  recollection  will  but 
bring  the  materials,  and  remembrsnce  preaenre  the  work,  a  man  may 
lealW  do  more  for  the  furtherance  of  any  purpose  that  requires  thongfatj 
in  a  few  quiet  hours  in  bed,  than  in  double  the  number  of  bustling  days. 
During  the  day,  you  cannot  s!iut  ont  the  worif]  ;  and  though  you  could, 
you  would  not  then  be  secure  against  the  interruption  of  your  own 
*  senses.  Hearing,  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch,  you  may  controul,— - 
they  are  ptussive,  as  it  were,  and  do  not  go  out  after  their  objects,  but 
wait  till  these  oiyects  come  to  them.  Ine  eve,  however,  is  an  active 
and  a  wayward  thing,*— it  wUl  look  in  spite  of  yon,  and  in  spite  of  you 
it  will  sometimes  make  you  abandon  your  own  object,  and  attend  to 
that  which  it  has  selected.  It  is  true  that  a  well -disciplined  eye  can 
never  seduce  us  from  the  action  which  we  are  performing,  and  on  the 
progress  and  completion  of  which  we  are  bent ;  but  as  we  have  no 
material  controul  over  uur  t/tought»^Ctiuiiot  hold  tiem  with  our  fingers, 
or  mn  after  them  with  our  feet^no  training  of  the  eye  can  give  us  so 
much  command  of  it  as  to  prevent  it  from  at  times  stealing  us  from  the 
current  of  our  thoughts. 

But  the  temptations  of  our  senses — of  the  eye  in  a  peculiar  and  pre- 
eminent manner  and  degree,  arc  not  the  only  enemies  of  continued 

thov^  to  whi(^  we  w«  exposed  duri^  the  4^y they  s^R  iom^.m 
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every  person  or  thing  iu  which  we  liavc  any  inLerest  or  eonceiu.  One 
may  have  issued  the  nsn&l  and  Jnstifildble  eqoivolce;  by  wUciftWe  hif«k«' 
ness  of  a  blunt  denial  is  takien  off,-  •*  not  at  home  to  anybody  ;**  tb« 
jingle  may  bave  come  to  the  bell,  or  the  itt-tat-tat  to  the  knocker,  as  it 
happened;  and  the  voice,  though  seconfl-hnnd  through  the  medium  of 
either  of  these  instruments,  mav  be  that  of  "  the  dearest  friend  we  have.'* 
We  half  open  the  door,  in  order  that  we  may  certify  ourself  by  the 
sound  of  Ilia  real  voice.  *' Not  at  home.  Sir."  "Not  at  home!"  re- 
iterates that  mournfol  tone,  which  comes  for  pleasure  but  finds  dbap« 
pointment  3  and  we  cannot  resist  peeping  out  by  the  aide  of  the  window 
blindy'  to  see  how  it  is  borne.  The  very  fti-st  object  we  see  is  the  face 
off  "  tile  dearest  friend  that  we  have,"  looking  full  upon  ns,  with  ihat 
strange  mixture  of  supplication  and  pity,  and  reproof  and  langhter, 
which  so  few  have  the  power  of  resisting.  Cogitation  is  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  "  Life  let  us  cherish  and  farewell  to  our  plans  for  the  day,  and 
to  the  same  train  of  thought  for  ever.  Should  the  resolution  be  able  to 
resist  this,  and  we  allow  onr  fikaA  to  go,  half  the  ndnd  goes  after  him, 
and  pulls  the  resisting  half  with  a  Ibcce  so  canal  to  the  resistance,  that 
we  are  nnable  to  think,  and^  la  all  probability/ 'go  in^qnest  of  him^to 
whom  we  have  been  denied. 

Even  if  no  friend  should  break  in  for  thc^'generous  purpose  of  driving 
away  the  "  blue  devils" — to  make  room  for  "  the  black,"  day  may  be 
still  fraught  with  annoyance*  The  soft  voice,  or  the  other  voice,  of  your 
wife— if  you  happen  to'liaye  one— the  prattle  on  the  part  of  yonr  chil- 
dren,— ^the  hornble  news  or  accident^— the  mvsic  of  the  koife-grindar 
or  the  hnidy»gaidY,7-a  hnndied  things  wiuch  you  know,  and  a  hnndzedl 
others  that  yon  dream  not  of,  may,  each  singly,  or  in  all  their  com- 
binations, drive  you  from  your  purpose  j  and  render  it  utterly  impossible 
for  you  to  say  when  you  rise  in  the  morning,  and  verify  the  saying  when 
you  retire  to  bed,  "  to  day,  I  shall  think  or  plan,  thus,  or  thus." 

In  the  night,  it  is  far  otherwise  j  for,  if  you  be  safe  from  the  music  of 
cats  and  noses*  the  mltling  of  boards,  and  that  heUish^monster  of  the 
night— an  nnoOed  door  turning  at  its  leisure  npon  its  hinges*  and  retnrnfag 
upon  the  same,  atthoseslow  intervals,  whose  Tcry  slowness  makes  yon  hope 
that  each  is  the  last,  and  thus  keeps  you  in  constant  suspense  between 
"rise  and  shut,"  and  "  lie  still," — if  you  escape  these,  the  total  ahTnre  of 
bodily  exertion,  the  embargo  Mhich  darkness  lays  on  the  eye,  the  siU  uce, 
the  solitude,  all  combine  to  o|>eu  iaigely  the  ilood -gates  of  thought, 
and  nours  upon  tiie  memory  a  tide  of  invention;  than  the  arrangement 
of  wnich  the  mind  can  feel  no  higher,  and  taste  no  sweeter  pleaanre. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  prized  only  fbr  its  positive  good,  but  also  for  the  evil 
that  it  presents.  Whether  continuous  thought  can  be  an  opiate  to  the 
pain  of  compunction,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  ;  but  I  know,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  where  it  is,  restlessness  will  not  come  at  all, 
and  the  blue  devils  of  indigestion  arc  very  sUy  about  entering.  There- 
fore, every  one  slioold  cultivate  the  powers  of  nocturnal  thought  and 
invention.  It  is  a  habit }  lihe  all  habits^  it  may  be  acquired  ;  when  once 
acqnired,  we  need  never  be  idle  dther  by  night  or  by  day,  and  those 
portions  of  the  night  which  are  pain  to  the  idle,  may  be  rendered  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  lifr,^ — because  never  else  have  we  the  same 
constraint  over  our  minds,  and  the  same  security  against  inroads  ftom 
without,  .*  .  • » 
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If  we  8l«ep  ftfterwards,  it  may  be  tlnC  tint  wUdi  Wft  bm  thoq^t  or 
iBTented  may  not  be  fresh  in  the  menion%  or  may  not,  at  the  time  ol 

onr  awakening,  be  in  tlx*  memory' at  all.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  When  once  a  subject  has  been  elaborated  in  thooi^ht, 
we  never  lose  it.  The  storehouse  of  the  mind  is  safe  asrainst  botii  rot 
and  robbers  j  and  whatever  we  have  trusted  there  iti  sure  to  be  found 
vbeB  eitenial  eifcamstaiiOM  fender  it  necessaTy. «  Etan  whea  vm  havi 
Ml  the  fNimia  end  the  eoanexloii,  that- of  wUch  we  thoaght  in  the 
•ileat  hoare  befere  we  slept,  comes  back  to  us  thnmgh  the  mist  of  ob- 
livion and  dreains,  M  i'th  ail  the  interest,  and  hallowed  by  all  the  charms 
of  the  history  of  that  w  hich  ages  ago  had  ceaisd  tO  eiKl^and  oi  whioh 
the  pleasure  is  now  wholly  ioteliectuaL 


NOTES  ON  Altr. 

The  motto  of  English  aM  seems  to  be  the  old  proverb  "  to  let  well- 
done  alone. "    There  is,  however,  another  traditional  saying,  equally 
cogent,  which  implies  that  "well-begun"  is  but  ''half  done  j'    and  we 
wish  our  artists  as  a  body  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  to  and  act 
upon  the  full  import  of  this  last  rule.   Till  they  do  so,  however  th^y 
may  plealeHketaiselm  or  flatter  one  another,  they  will  nerer  secure  thtt 
anfflrRgee  and  approbation  of  other  oonntries   or  take  that  broad  and 
iirm  stand  among  other  Schools  of  Art,  which  is  as  it  were  the  taile' 
Irrnrf  leading  to  the  !iic:hc'?t  eminences  of  renown,  and  which  convert?;  the 
eflusions  of  *?f1f  ( onccit  and  petty  rivalry  into  the  efforts  of  a  lofty 
ambition,  and  the  tiaulous  and  at  the  Rame  time  independent  aspiration 
after  abstract  excellence.    It  is  only  when  we  feel  confident  of  tiie- 
gfdtmd  aAd  prindples  on  which  we  work  fironi  the  common  consent  and 
opinion  of  others,  that  we  proceed  to  raise  the  soperstnictnre  with 
calm  compotare  and  nndivided  enthusiasm,  free  from  idle  cavils  and 
narrow  jealonsy  :  otherwise,  sectaries  in  art  are  like  sectaries  in  reli- 
gion, who  are  more  bent  on  defending  the  weak  side  of  their  cause,  than 
on  advancing  the  strong, — on  maintaining  their  peculiar  tenets  and 
heresies,  instead  of  standing  up  for  the  Universal  Catholic  faith, — and 
who  nursing  with  anfi;ry  fondness  "  the  ricketty  child/'  and  stickling  for 
the  very  points  v^&i  are  most  frequently  oojected  to  them,  (leaving 
general  truth  and  nature  quite  on  one  side)  make  np  for  their  own  ob** 
vious  and  wilful  defects  by  a  hatred  and  contempt  for  all  opposed  to 
them.    Nothing  good  or  great  was  ever  yet  accomplished  by  the  mere 
Fpivit  of  contradiction.     As  in  a  controversy,  the  disputants  grow  every 
moment  rtiore  heated  and  absurd  from  then  detciniination  to  allow 
nothing  wrung  iii  themselves,  nothing  rigiit  in  an  adversary,  so  the  an- 
tipathies and  altercations  of  dlHerent  schools  podnce  aothioe  but  an 
exa^ratlon  of  thdr  own  natoral  fonlts  and  nbss,  a  confirmed  dislike 
of  the  excellences  of  their  rivals ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  pronounced  that 
all  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  all  truth,  is  the  offspring  either  of 
silent  and  self-absorbed  study,  or  of  a  spirit  of  general  humnnity  and 
sympathv    ith  others.    A  French  artist  or  connoisseur  will  hardly  look 
aty  wUi  hardly  hear  oi,  au  £ogU3}i  picture  or  work  Qljxi tb^y  snule  fit 
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the  airs  aad  gratids  of  a  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  laugh  omtm 
right  at  a  history  by  West,  think  Constable's  landscapes  very  odd,  and 
lend  an  incredulous  ear  to  the  praises  of  a  bust  by  Chantrey.  Why  is 
this  ?  They  have  been  long  accustomed  to  consider  English  art  as  ano- 
ther name  ior  groaMM  asa  flradity ;  and  If  they  are  told  of  or  even 
see  an  lastanee  to  the  contrary,  will  Ml  beBm  what  eentradhUe  their, 
pfcjndicee  and  their  self-love,  or  do  not  think  it  worth  while  t»  coait 
the  excepthm,  and  still  adhere  firmly  to  their  favourite  maxim-— TTurt 
the  EngHsh  are  incapable  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
How  do  we  disprove  this  assertion  ?  By  retaliating  upon  them,  and 
treating  their  pretensions  in  this  way  with  otter  contempt  and  obloquy  | 
hy  acoeting  the  Terv  flMM  ofAeach  ill  n  aoleciflai,  if  not  an  inde«« 
oency  i  by  eiolmBig  againsl  thefar  grteacei  eerieitiHre,  dry,  meam 
ovtUne^  deed  eolonring,  and  mechanical  finishing,  and  by  considemff 
it  as  a  heavy  punishment  to  be  condemned  to  look  at  a  FVench  picture 
without  being  at  liberty  to  make  wry  faces  at  it,  or  to  express  a  disgust 
amounting  to  nausea.  If  they  regard  us  as  clowns  and  novices  in  art, 
we  strike  an  even  balance  by  setting  them  down  as  pedants  and  petit*" 
mdtret.  Both  charM  m  peitepe  Inw }  tnt  the  lanlte  we  find  in 
oHierf  do  not  tarn  to  perfwtkmi  in  onnelTeii  what  good  veenlli  from 
clAer)  We  put  too  much  of  the  Jnek*tar,  the  John  Bull  feeling  int^. 
thie  matter,  and  are  for  setting  up  a  sort  of  Anti-Gal  I  ican  school  in  the 
arts  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  But  painting  and  sculpture  are  not  an 
affair  of  assault  and  battery  j  in  a  sea-fight  or  in  the  ring,  to  knock 
down  or  disable  your  antagonist  is  every  tkins,  in  the  other  case  it  ia 
nothing  On  ill4^ood  aiid  lll-ttUMS  hi  At  iimM  nrfll  hot  advanoe 
neone  jottownrde^'UielUpihael  gineef  the  Onldo  9kts"  ner  will  the 
meet  eactravagant  hatred  of  French  art  serve  as  a  inbetitute  for  the  lore 
of  nature.  Art  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  nature  and  genius,  consti- 
tntes'its  own  immortal  pillar,  and  does  not  lean  for  a  moment  on  the 
tortuous  and  perverse  support  of  the  obliquities  of  others.  Instead  of 
satisfying  our  idle  humour,  pride,  and  sloth,  with  their  .defects,  we 
BhtNild  erne  to  my  their  eioelleaeee^  aad  oemel  onr  o«m  ofrom  hj 
the  example  and  advice  of  oar  neighbown.  Why  should  it  be  theoghl 
something  like  a  disowning  of  one's  country,  a  desertion  of  the  national 
colours,  for  a  French  picture  to  be  anything  but  affected,  for  an  English 
one  to  be  any  thing  but  slovenly  ?  Must  the  eye  as  well  as  the  tongue 
speak  a  different  and  discordant  language  in  the  two  countries  ?  Lest 
we  should  pique  ourselves  on  our  blindness  and  obistiuacy,  it  should  be 
IfiD  ttiteiioed  thil  Ae  tnmh  are  Ml  behmd-hnd  with  «•  to  this 


potieidBr.  Oenud  (the  best  of  that  self-satisfied  claee)  em  ^  ^ 
^^hman  admire  Gericault's  Shipwrwek  of  the  Medme,  (theeilly 
French  picture  that  for  tlic  breadth,  force,  and  depth  of  the  masses  and 
colouring,  an  Englishman  can  conscientiously  admire)  said,  *'  Ay, 
that's  almost  as  bad  as  your  Reynolds," — thus  evidently  shewing  that 
any  approach  to  certain  excellence  of  the  English,  or  escape  from  their 
own  plaeter-eael  tnnnnek,  wee  aa  eiiwMo  against  the  majesty  of  thahr 
great  histcnrfeal  atyle  $  aad  that  net  to  be  exdnsively  Frem  was  to  be 
decidedly  bad.  llicy  see  no  medhim  between  their  own  finical,  aad 
what  thov  term  our  barbarous,  stvle  :  assert  not  onlv  their  infinite  sn- 
periority  in  the  Fine  Arts,  but  claim  a  nionoj>oly  in  egotism  and  self- 

(xmoeit  ^  and  if  they  are  surprised  at  our  sopposing  we       do  any 
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tiling  ourselves,  that  we  should  dare  to  think  they  can  do  any  thing 
Mnrong,  surpri^^es  them  still  more.      <  ' 
>  We  ecHua  wkb  thai  instead  of  melnal  ndling  and  aa  Idle  aasamptioii 
•f  tiftlee  to  i»reced«iee»  in  lAkk  nobody  joins  bnt  the  parties  €onoenied» 

our  countrymen  might  be  the  hrst  to  throw  down  the  barriers  of  pre* 
jndice  and  false  pretensions,  and  to  silence  the  reproaches  of  their 
enemies,  by  acknowledging  and  reformin^i  their  mistakes,  by  adding 
correct  design  to  an  eye  for  colour  and  light  and  shade,  by  filling  up 
the  details  after  having  thrown  in  the  masses^  by  aiming  at  truth  of 
imitation  as  well  as  ateiking  effect,  and  by  uniting  learning  and  pro- 
laisieiisl  skill  with  genius  and  nature. It  is  only  thus  tbat  we  shall 
Detain  a  triiun|ih  ow  those  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  prodaim  their 
trivBph  oyer  ns,  end  earn  a  rank  in  the  Fine  Arts  equal  to  what  we 

hare  ncqTiireri  in  courage,  in  policy,  in  poetry,  and  in  philosopbv.  That 
which  is  doueat  all  is  worth  doing^  well  :  and  w  hatever  a  nation  attempts 
ancl  nuikcs  a  boast  of  excelling  in,  must  (as  it  does  so  or  not)  redound 
eitiier  to  its  credit  or  dis^^'ace.  Having  once  entered  the  lists,  it  can- 
not snffinr  itself  to  be '  foiled  with  impunity.  •  What  we  have  abeady 
pointed  out  appears  to  ns  the  most  likely  mesns  of  nltimate  eoccess  in 
the  new  earaer,  upon  which  we  have  ventmiad :  whether  that  soccese 
is  likely,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  dazzling  and  durable,  may 
admit  of  r\  doubt.  The  impediments  to  so  desirable  an  event,  and. 
which  we  shall  here  reluctantly  state,  will  reduce  themselves  to  three 
heads :  1 ,  natural  genius  j  2,  the  period  we  live  in  3  aud^  3,  the  want 
o(  or  patronsuge. 

-  I.  Its  being  made  a  qoestion  whether  there  is  an  English  school  of 

art,  may  be  considered  as  a  snffident  proof  that  there  is  not  ^  for  these 
things  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  are  notorious  and  self-eviclent ;  they 

cannot  be  liid  in  a  comer.    No  one  asks  if  the  sun  shines  or  m>t  :  so  if 
the  sun  of  art  breaks  out  with  resplendent  lustre,  all  men  acknowledge 
it,  or  else  it  is  vain  to  seek  "  with  the  taper  light "  of  criticism,  "  the 
l>eauteous  e)e  of  Heaven  to  garnish."    No  one  among  ourselves,  or 
abroad,  disputes  whether  the  Author  of  Wavertey  Is  a  ^reat  novelist,  or 
tibe  Author  of  Childe  Harold  a  fine  poet  j  that  is  a  point  conceded  on 
all  hands,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  as  all  such  points  are :  bnt  if  we 
proceed  on  the  strength  of  this  admission  (and  fancying  ourselves 
universal  g^cniuses)  to  tell  foreigners  tbat  we  have  painters  or  musicians 
equal  to  tlicse,  they  only  stare  at  us  for  an  answer.    It  is  made  a  ques- 
tion in  like  manner,  whether  we  (the  Euglisii)  have  a  national  music: 
therefore  we  have  none ;  for  if  we  had  (however  wc  might  be  at  a  loss 
for  terms  and  immediate  examples)  we  should  Mi  the  answer  stirrtag' 
in  our  hearts  and  vibrating  in  our  ears.   The  Italians  have  had  a  schou 
of  painting  beyond  a  doubt  3  nay,  schools  upon  schools,  "  like  the  mom 
risen  on  mid-noon."    The  Dutch  and  Flemish  have  had  a  school,  no  one 
can  cfainsay  it  j  the  Spaniards  also  have  had  theirs,  tliough  on  a  more 
circunibciibed  scale  j  but  after  these,  we  know  oi  no  others.  The 
French  and  Germans  may  have  painters  admired  by  themselves,  but  not 
beyond  certain  ^eograptucal  limits ;  and  we  are  afrud  the  sam^  or 
more,  may  be  said  of  us  1  our  pretensions  being  hardly  sufficient  to  have 
made  very  bigoted  dupes  of  ourselves.    One  great  and  inimitable  comic 
painter,  Hogarth  (though  in  himself  a  host)  does  not  make  a  school.  Sir 

Joshua  RcQ^ioldB,  with  all  his  inecit^  wae  but  a  ^^nigeons  reflectioa  of 
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other  schools  and  idkn  graces ;  what  ktr  adM  was  by  omiasioa, 

"  making  defect  perfection."  Wilson  r\<xn\n  wa??  hwt  an  nnfinished 
rinwdc  ;  and  these  are  all  \vc  have  to  shew  before  the  present  time. 
Farther,  the  circumstances  of  there  having  been  uo  school  of  painting  ia 
the  first  instaace,  renders  it  problematical  whether  there  ever  will  be 
one :  lor  nch  things  art  maaoAt'ieft  and  -flpmitaiieoas }  and  Art,  ib 
'irdl  as  NatorBj  pndiiOM  its  goodliest  ofipiii^  ia  yoiiA»  not  in  a^a^ 
■Iter  its  eiriiest'nMmafa  with  Opportunity.  Academies,  institutions^ 
rales,  are  a  consequence  of  this  original  prodigality  and  riclies  of  the 
honiiteons  P;in,  not  the  cause  of  it ;  and  in  general  overlay  instead  of 
promoting  tlie  growth  of  taste  and  genius.  The  best  names  in  English 
art  (in  the  last  century)  were  the  founders  of  our  Koyal  Academy,  and 
did  not  arise  out  of  it.    Of  our  own  times,  it  may  be  more  difienlt  t» 

rk  with  eottfidenoe,  eidmr  ftom  a  raraidmi  el  murttaHty  or  pr^udiiMi 
let  a  great  geuua  arite,  and  it  wUl  aooa  ifimtan^  itself  ham 
tinae  envious  clouds  or  dazzling  vapoiirs  of  the  moment.  Was  not 
Canova's  merit  universally  admitted  with  a  kind  of  rivalry  of  admiration 
Hnring  his  life-time }  Was  not  David  placed  with  one  consent  at  the 
iiead  of  tlie  modern  French  school  ?  Was  not  West  almost  idolized  a 
little  before  his  death  3  mid  did  he  not  enjoy  a  cold,  formal,  nominal 
■■preBMicy  of  vapotation,  fot  wbtuwe  half  a  .eeatnry }  The  a^a  ia  jiol 
then  hackward  to  award  tin  meed  of  Ibme,  bat  apt  to  run  before  tht 
proof.  Wilkie's  merit  was  iaetaatly  laeognisad)  aad»  like  all  troe 
merit,  did  not  pass  for  more  than  it  was.  How  many  names,  that  in  our 
remetnhrance  "  were  cried  out  upon  in  the  top  of  the  compass,*'  have 
since  "  gone  to  the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets  ?"  Who  ever  hears  of  the 
Opies>  the  Barrys,  the  Romneys  now  }  Alas  !  with  respect  to  them,  the 
voice  4rf  ham  ia  aa  atlent  aa  the  grava;  neHher  Iriead  nor  fo&  diatarba 
their  rapoae !  Pietaiaa  patnted  thiity  or  forty  yean  ago,  and  atill  ta 
he  aeen  at  the  AdolpU^  or  in  aome  lumber-room  or  stair*  case,  (where 
they  linger  by  the  favour  of  former  friendship,)  look  as  dead,  as  flat  and 
cold,  ns  the  walls  on  which  they  are  hung-.  Pictures,  painted  by 
Raphael  or  Titian,  three  hundred  years  ago,  look  as  fresh  and  vigorous 
as  ever,  or  meiiow  ed  and  improveii  by  age.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
dUTerence,  which  is  no  less  obvious  thaa  it  ia  lamentable  2  It  is  thia* 
Tbelaat-meBtioped  specimens  had  ''the  ^ndple  of  Titality  in  than 
ivhereby  they  should  live  ;**  every  part  is  mstinct  with  life.aiid  feelioi^  | 
every  object  and  dreamstance  of  resamblanee  to  nature  is  worked  up 
with  the  utmost  care  and  strength,  mnkiTig  so  many  little  outworks 
against  the  progress  and  ravages  of  time  and  the  painter,  using  the 
visible  body  of  nature  as  the  language  to  express  his  thoughts,  has 
laboured  con  tttaore^  and  with  success,  to  infuse  into  every  pailicle  of 
that  body,  or  everr  word  and  aylkbla  of  that  language,  us  own  spirit 
and  eonseions  intalligcaee,  thaa  leaving  a  living  miracle  of  art.  Whcfaas 
ov  own  arlista  (too  many  of  them  at  least)  not  having  sufHcient  spirit 
or  sympathy  with  external  nature  to  animate  and  pervade  the  mass  of 
material  nfijects  they  had  to  encounter,  have  chosen  to  consider  the 
visible  foi ms  of  things  (the  only  language  they  possessed)  not  as  a 
medium  wiiich  they  were  to  saturate  with  a  sense  of  truth  or  delight, 
bat  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way  which  they  weve  to  get  over  liow  tl^ 
oaold— have  ameand,  and  danhad,  and  acnwlad  at  landom  (impatiint  or 
tha  natmnt  whiah  ahoild  havt  bflea  ta^thMi  periast  (ieDedo^^''}-^ 
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tried  to  represent  uatuie  in  the  gross,  without  going  into  the  details  and 
iiner  differences  (a«  if  a  poet  should  try  to  write  whole  stanzas  without 
theuse  <^ wonit*)— tad  bfmMag-^bdt  pmtttmmm  ftpproach  as  nearly 
IB  poinble  to  a  etpui  maHvtm  al  iit^  tlwy  Meenarily  snak.  to  tlMt 
-state,  when  the  freshaoM  of  the  coloun  was  gone,  and  the  artists  or 
their  friends  no  longer  HtofKi  by  to  supply  their  drfiriencies,  Wa 
would  Ti(^t  make  an  evil  nugiii  y  fioiti  what  we  know  of  the  past ;  !mt  if 
our  contemporaries  do  not  wi^li  the  same  funeral  dirge  to  be  repeated 
over  their  works  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  they  must  strive  with  the 
temptatioii  tkil  laotl  muif  bMtte  Htmm,  aad  awrid  tiM  mtor  of  their 
prtdeceMon.  II  It  aoi  that  we  think  oar  eoontrymea  wtatuMr  m 
MBiDt  and tathnsiasm  for  works  of  imtgiattiaa  and  taste— fiur, fernnti 
It;— but  we  doubt  if  their  inspimtinn  comes  by  the  eyej  it  has  othiv 
inlets  and  outlets  ;  and  if  there  is  this  inherent  rrpni,nmnro  or  indiflTer* 
ence  to  the  visihle  objects  and  material  language  ot  painting,  no  ettort, 
Ho  inducement  or  advice,  will  ever  make  them  enamoured  of  it,  or  eager 
•o  taotaattr  tlittt  tfffaaltltti  aad  aodergo  thak  labour,  which  are 
Metttary'toptrlMtwn  infeyortopltctthaiiittlveBoealtaBlirithwlHit 
frthtrb      c  done.    It  is  not  the  going  through  a  certain  drudgery  akNM^ 
the  conforming  mechanically  to  certain  rules,  that  will  do-— there  mi^ 
he  a  constant  and  unwearied  delight — a  passionate  sen-^e  of  pleasure, 
mixed  with  the  studv  anrl  imitation  of  nature,  to  inspire  tin?  same 
pleasure  in  others.    11  wc  engage  in  painting  as  a  task,  and  slur  it  over 
at  a  job,  or  at  a  atdaof  ttntiaaieatiiNi  too  ilowtadploddiaglor  tito 
tapidity  tad^  of  oar  tlwt^to,  wt  htd bitttr lay k ttidt ahogttktr> 
for  it  uses  no  compulsion  with  any  atn.    An  artist  who  does  not 
dwell  with  rapture  on  his  work,  who  is  not  loth  to  quit  it,  wlio  does  not 
cast  a  long  liTurerino'  look  after  it,  but  closes  his  painting-room  door 
as  the  shoe  iiiuker  ulmts  up  sliop,  and  hr^Ktrns  to  the  tavern  or  tiie  f  liib, 
is  good  lor  nothing.    He  may  t>ay  with  Cia  istopher  Sly,  of  what  he 
datbt  ifrtr  tat  ia  tUt  haaoDr,  ^'  *Vk  aa  indifferent  pieoe  ol  vftKk, 
^waoM  ^tware  doaa  I  **  Ntitker  eta  we  on  tbit  httd  platd  ia  m 


Ibt  wtat  of  the  glowtag  "expression  aad  picturesque  cottane  of  tkt 

south,  or  of  a  fornier  n!re.  \  .indyke  painted  Englisli  faces,  so  that  we 
at  this  day  see  them  as  la  a  mirror;  and  Hobens  and  Rembrandt  stolo 
her  florid  hoes,  her  shadowy  transparency  from  Nature,  under  skies  as 
dull  as  ours.  It  is  the  texture  of  visible  objects,  the  last  hue^  evaue- 
attnt,  tetfoe  peratplibit  difctMt^  bttwata  toa  iait§t  tad  the  pictart, 
riith  art  n  dtftciaat>  aad  in  which  k  will  aefar  toceted. 


la  wUoh'Eaglith  art  n  dtftciaat»  aad  in  whkh  k  will  aefar  taceted» 
till  the  student  feels  the  saaiB  plattaia  ia  the  pngntt,  it  in  the  eoa* 

elusion  of  his  work,  and  more  pleasTire  in  seizing  some  exquisite  turn, 
iRotnc  newly  discoverr  l  grace  in  nature,  than  in  seeing  his  picture 
admired  by  all  the  woi  Id,  or  reading  the  circular  puffs  of  it  in  all  the 
newspapers  !  What  wc  have  here  hinted  may  by  some  be  considered 
at  an  iadignity  oitMad  to  English  genhu  tad  to  fiaglMl  art-Hit  cam' 
pffamking  the  national  pretensions  altogtthcp>^bat  do  wa  not  eljeel  the 
apposite  of  all  this  to  the  French,  who  are  yet  a  clever  and  highly  ae« 
complished  ])eople  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  grimace,  the  volatile  character, 
the  automatic  gestures,  tl»e  affectation,  jejuncness,  and  pettiness  of  their 
favo)irite  manner  :  aad  why  should  we  refuse  to  sec  the  sloverilineHs, 
the  lumpishness,  the  rude  and  unhnished  state  uf  our  own,  unless  we 

aia  too  fitupicl  to  dkctQi  Mr  imuihfcMti  tr  to*  ebtHwitotoMid 
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them  ?  The  -case  was  hopeless  as  hm^  as  our  natural  infirmity  was 
sanctioned  by  high  authunty  3  auii  to  (imb  was  deciaied  ^ej^  eatkedrdj 
to  be  guato  a|id sot  to  copy  ofttnrA,  wif  tlia  nUe.*'  .Tbii  ftsbion  ill 

that  bnpoil  to  dispel  the  fallacy,  was  the  tnui^  exhibition  of  the  Old 
MiMters  at  the  British  Institution  (which  so  enraged  the  Royal  Acade* 

mv)  from  wliom  it  wag  found  by  ocular  proof,  that  4?randenr  and 
brWdth  of  design  were  compntible  with  tlic  utmost  delicacy  of  tinishiug 
■<-ptbat  there  was  a  va^t  diUereucc  butwaeu  iiaiubrandt  aud  a  sign** 

^dnter-^nd  tisl »  1mA  aighfc  b»  mratad*  tbiMih  it  Ind  U10 
Mial  oomplenmt  of  fiiigan. 

%,  Milton  is  appnhmilvt  that  "  an  age  too  \^  Or  climate  cold,  had 
damped  his  wing  j*'  so  we  apprehend  that  the  present  adv^auced  period 
is  too  full  of  distracting  interests,  Jind  general  subjects  of  discussion,  to 
be  favourable  to  the  genuine  developement  of  art.  Art  appeals  for  its 
induence  and  support  to  objects  of  seu^ie,  pr  to  a^sociatiouii  immediately 
connectfld  mth  vitm  \  iui4  tlw  wad»  to  cml  in  this  purBitit,  shoold  bo 
ludHtBally  oonqued  wltli  iiloMta  of  aipiA  fuid  tlw  aamirable  wprJn  of 
Mature.  How  then  should  it  flourish,  whea  the  pnly  ot^ect  wlddi  any 
one  in  civilized  society  at  present  has  under  his  eye,  i<j  the  newspaper 
ef  the  day?  All  other  topics,  "  all  trivial,  fond  records,"  all  that  ho 
himself  sees,  feels,  or  tliinks,  are  hMuislied  from  hijt  ieffdliM  tion  :  nnd 
the  debates  in  pailiameut,  the  police- leporU,  accideut^i  aud  ullunceii, 
domestk  tnason,  foreign  levy,  tiw  VSag,  and  hit  Alitdtt«t,tdfUia  li?t 
vithm  Hm  liodli  and  voliUBa  haa  brain,  nnaiixid  witli  bBiar  laaltQf*** 
9m^ifiam,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  old  brafair*f  fllu^  .to  face  a  colfoiN 
houae  in  a  bye  street  in  the  metropolis — an  embryo  artist  detained  ther^ 
by  business  or  the  weather  for  half  a  dny,  might  hnd  a  resource  in  look-* 
iog  out  at  the  tattered  prints,  the  o  ld  articles  of  furniture,  and  in 
mryinff  into  the  receii:>e:i  ui  the  shadowy  gloom  opposite  his  window* 
Mt  mi  mnJll  tUnii  of  doing  this  by  way  of  passing  tho  timOj  wbm  hp 
Int  ioar  Mviptpflrs  lying  011  tho  table  bsfqra  turn,  lam  witb  tlm  11^^ 
Mid  tbi  «mtt  of  tbi  l»ur  4|u»tm  of  tbe  wld } 

^  Tfaa  vaUt  fhe  nabduaded  pravpast,  Vtm  hdam  kiai.*' 

When  he  can  thus  easily  and  mechanically  possess  himself  of  their  con* 
tents,  would  it  not  show  a  nfU'row  and  groTelliog  mind  to  occupy  him> 
•itfipHbwfaatlftobtaiani11a8t119leebaQmoonMrof  .it)  Oriboiiki 
bo  bo  fcaoioattd  with  some  cbavoiing  effNt  of  light  and  ahade  himself, 
dare  he  point  out  this  idle  discovery  to  a  visitor  who  comes  in  and  mi 
inlpnt  only  on  seeing  the  Globe,  the  Titms,  and  the  Courier^  and  by  there 
glancing  his  eye  over  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  fancies  himself 
an  integrant  aud  important  part  of  it }  Our  artist  will  therefore  turn 
from  an  object  of  s^-Ufe  tfa^t  exeites  so  little  sympathy,  and  go  home 
dettrmined  to  oxoento  aome  grand  historital  subj  ect,  that  ahall  keep  paoo 
irith  the  marc  !i  of  pablio  intellect,  and  make  a  gvaatnoiaa  in  the  town, 
as  the  battle  of  Navarino  or  the  Kino's  SpfiBcii  upon  it.  How  difierr 
ently  wert  thou  situated,  Rembrandt)  and  how  wouldst  thou  have 
worked  out  of  a  miserable  broker* 5?  shop,  with  its  motlev  f  r  M^nnents  and 
dim  twilight,  a  perfect  pattern  of  nature,  that  should  luu  e  outlived  all 
tfae  pictorca^  pantooumea^  and  p^norama^  of  all  tht  battles  tbatovoF 
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were  fooglit,  and  been  admired  till  the  eyes  of  the  mind  hnd  ]mt  out  the 
eyes  of  the  body,  "^wl  the  brain  \V8S  turned  with  the  din  and  turnioiiof 
its  own  making !  \V  orivs  oi  ml  and  fancy,  painting  aiui  poetrv,  on  thig 
account  flourish  most  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilizatioii,  beiurc  philo- 
Rophy  and  Bcienoe  have  too  orach  genenUicd  or  mnltipBed  tho  ofwoioy 
topics  of  reflection.  If  they  do  not  burst  forth  then,  we  may  well  nigh 
despair  of  them  afterwards.  Art  is  the  growth  of  individual  genius,  and 
of  individual  o!>'>^(MTation  ;  it  is  making  mnch  out  of  a  little ;  whereas 
general  reasoning  .ind  knowledge  consist  in  reducing  a  great  deal  into 
a  small  compass.  For  the  imagination  to  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with 
the  understHudingy—tiiat  iSj  to  give  a  concrete  representation  of  all  that 
the  other  suggests  in  the  abttiact,  is  like  the  iksg  ik  the  &ble,  trying  to 
swell  itself  ont  to  the  sise  of  the  ox,  till  it  bursts.  It  is  iaipossible  to 
exhibit  the  surface  of  the  globe,  except  it  be  in  a  map ;  or  to  lepfesent 


fiction.  Hence  in  a  great  dcL^roe  the  decline  of  art,  of  the  drama,  and 
of  other  things  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  j  for  the  individual  ob- 
ject or  interest  shrinks  into  insignihcance  before  the  pompous  pretensions 
of  general  principles  ;  or  if  vanity  should  prevail  over  mode^y^  art  in 
that  case  steps  forward  to  form  an  inoongmoas  and  nneqoal  miioii  witli 
soiBNCB.  Every  thing  is  then  msasnied  by  a  (also  and  bombastic  stan- 
dard. Genius  seems  to  have  got  a  dropsy  in  the  head.  The  whole  is 
on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  all  that  had  been  done  l)efore  (as  being  merely 
addressed  to  the  imagination  and  senses)  has  a  })otty  and  Lilliputian 
air.  We  take  (*ui  ideas  and  measurements,  not  from  rratnre,  bnt  out  of 
an  encyclopedia.  A  figure  to  be  heroic  must  be  hall  a  mile  iugh.  A 
gipsy's  fire  by  the  ro^^side  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  ait :  we  most 
have  Etna  or  VesnTtus  belching  out  yolnmcs  of  flame.  A  OMmntsin  is 
unworthy  of  the  name,  unless  it  is  piled  on  other  monitaitts  piled  m 
clouds.  To  make  a  building  look  large  and  magnificent,  an  army  dran^ 
up  before  it  are  to  resemble  rows  of  shining  pins.    A  precipice 

that  excites  a  natural  terror,  and  makes  tlie  spectator  giddy,  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  fall  from  one  fixed  star*  to  another  (were  that  pos- 
sible)— and  a  dixugs  that  would  drown  all  the  cities,  men,  and  living 
tilings  in  the  world,  is  a  very  shallow  and  contemptible  piece  of  ba- 
siness,  because  its  greatest  depth  would  form  only  a  very  small  section 
of  the  diasMter  of  &e  earth  i  Such  are  the  theories  of  art  that  at 
sent  very  much  prevail,  from  confoundin<]^  the  ima£>;es  with  the  ideas  of 
thin'JT?' ;  nnd  that  arc  inculcated  and  acted  upon  !>y  artists  of  genius, 
who  would,  however,  have  made  much  cleverer  crtnlouists  anti  mathema- 
ticians. Wc  are  of  Werter'ti  opinion,  who  pieiers  '  the  old  Homeric 
notions  of  the  boundless  ocean,  and  the  interminable  shores,  ,jtp  onr 
modem  qnaclcery,  when  every  tyro  thinks  himself  a  prodigy,  becanso 
be  can  repeat,  after  his  msster,  that  the  eai-th  is  roond."  It  is  true  in 
more  senses  than  in  one,  good  and  bad^inpietsicsMwell  winpolilki^ 
that  "  the  tschoolmmter  is  abroad!" 

3.  There  is  but  little  patronage  of  art  in  this  country,  and  that  little 
is  forced  and  bad.  The  secret  of  it  is  to  be  found,  not  iu  the  love  of  art  or 
admiration  of  genius,  but  in  the  dear  deliglit  which  every  Englishman  has 
to  see  his  own  name  with  5/^  or  105/.,  (as  it  may  happen)  tacked  to  the 
end  of  it,  as  a  subscriber  to  sonQ  charitable  or  Xasbiouable  institution.  The 
gniasas  chink  foU  andiimvyia  bis  frntg  ssMwy  bmw«clwMi  tho 


the  great  interest  of  states 
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ptiiiiacif)  ind  in  coming  - Mirird  in  his  new  an<i.8ii|M!in3aced  cha< 
IMClsr*      feels  himself  less  a  man  of  taste  than  substance.    That  is  his 
tnie  aim  niid  ambition  :  the  other  he  may  be  laughed  ont  of,  or  wheedled 
into:  he  knows  or  ravea  little  about  the  matter.    When  shall  we  bear 
of  an  English  nobleiimn,  as  we  lately  read  of  a  foreign  cardinal,  going 
round  iiiii  gailei  y  and  taking  leave  of  his  finrorite  ckef-^  oBUvres^  "  that 
Imh  fWBi  the  antiqtte,  tbat  VeniM  by  THkn,  that  Deloge  by  Ca* 
iMKt"  (ai  Rousseau  took  ksTe  of  the  setting  sun)~-for  the  last  time^ 
and  as  whatimde  him  loth  to  quit  the  world  \  To  this  fine  and  spiritual 
old  man  these  works  did  not  at  stich  a  rrisis  ^(^^m  rhildish  vaTiitich,  but 
the  only  solid  realities,  the  true  sola("e  and  oiuament  of  a  long  life. 
The  phlegmatic  moralist  may  tUiuk  thctc  was  sumething  extravai^^atit 
and  flighty  iu  the  instance  :  if  he  had  scuL  for  his  money-bags^  hib  reut- 
roll,  his  ermined  robes«  the  aaae  cfitie  would  have  Been  aotbiiig  cxtrm- 
vagaat  or  flighty  in  it»  became  be  baa  the  oae  Ming  and  not  tM  otber. 
Did  we  not  see,  the  ottiar  day,  the  artists  turned  out  on  tbe  private  day 
of  exhibition  of  their  own  works,  at  the  British  Gallery,  as  unfit  to  min- 
gle with  so  much  good  company  \    This  will  never  do.    Art  must  be 
admitted  beyond  tlic  <('tis,  ;iud  sit  as  a  companion  with  princes  •,  or  it 
will  not  aspire  above  tiic  rank  of  a  menial.   It  may  indeed  make  its  way 
iu  privacy  and  silence,  nnconrted  and  forgot ;  bnt  if  it  is  broogbt  for- 
ward to  be  patronised,  it  most  not  be  intuted,  and  haye  the  dmur  sad* 
denly  shut  in  its  face.    It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  regulation 
alluded  to  is  a  mark  of  delicacy,  lest  the  artists  and  exhibitors  should 
be  hurt  by  remarks  made  on  their  works,  or  their  presence  cramp  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  j  for,  at  the  Royal  Ai  adciuy,  the  artists  and 
the  patrons  dine  together  the  first  day,  and  compare  notes  very  amicably : 
but,  then,  the  Royal  Academy  are  a  sort  of  privileged  class,  with  letters- 
patent  flrom  tbe  luNo  \  whereas  the  poor  candidates  at  the  British  Instl- 
tntion  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  countenance  of  the  subscribers  and 

fentlemen-purchasers,  and  are  treated  accordinglj.  jEjfclwdtm  seems  to 
r  the  first  thought  and  coiidition  of  British  enioymcnt  (as  at  the  en- 
trance of  on  I  parks  and  pleasure-grouuds  you  always  see.  Spring  guns 
aful  ni< in- traps  set  here — as  if  tlie  original  o;vner  had  been  a  rat-catcher) 
and  the  patron  of  British  art  feeling  no  real  enthusiasm  or  satisfaction 
in  it,  indernnifies  Unudf  for  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  bv  giving 
himsblf  an  air  over  the  person  he  professes  to  eonntenance,  ana  nom  a 
nnxtnre  of  jealoosyand  pride,  making  him  feel  his  superiority  in  rank 
and  fortune — the  only  superiority  he  lias  a  thorough  con>nction  of.  In 
Itnly,  in  Clrccrn,  the  patron  of  art  (of  high  art)  was  relij^ion  and  the 
state  ;  nay  more,  it  was  the  people.  The  very  air  breathed  an  enthu- 
siasm for  such  objects,  and  the  artist  was  borne  along  to  his  end  and  his 
-reward  by  ike  consenting  voice,  and  admiring,  eager,  looks  of  thronging 
nraHitadea.  It  it  in  win  that  there  is  a  hand  strewed  ont  to  pay,  Vt 
there  are  not  thousands  of  eyes  |>repared  to  see,  and  hearts  to  feel. 
"  The  rapt  soul  sitting  in  the  face  '  of  Raphael's  pictures,  was  answered 
by  meeting  looks  of  lovo  and  devotion  in  the  kneeling  spectators — or 
they  would  never  have  Ijct  ii  painted.  Could  Raphael  have  had  the 
spirit  to  conceive,  the  patience  to  finish,  his  divine  works,  if  he  had 
known  that  the  first  person  he  shewed  them  to  would  ask^  "  What  is 
tbe  nee  of  thai  r  Art»  then,  reads  its  history  in  a  nation's  eyea**^ 
pot  in  a  f^w  f^loct^  ftsti^nSj  tkhitted^  mpSsfigu^  specta^rs,  but  in 
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the  general  bant  of  womler  and  (Mighty  ifhiwwi'  ihi  ri»vi  her 

^  Making  a  suuBhuie  in  the  ihadj  phce*** 


Geuius  is  bat  a  p«rticlecaiigbt«pa«d«x«ltad  by  the  genml  fl«Mi 
man  is  great  or  exOttOe«t  bat  by  sympathy  witb  tbt  apiril  of  tb»  aga  «t 
eoQatry  in  which  he  Ufea>  any  iMfe  than  he  (  in  ralee  himaelf  above  the 

earth  on  which  he  stands  by  a  bare  effort  of  volition ;  and  patronage,  te 
be  effectual,  must  be  the  lull  tide  of  jniblic  opinion,  not  a  few  drops 
sprinkled  from  on  high,  (and  cold,  comfortless  drops  they  are)  that  serve 
only  to  tajit;ili> '  liie  efforts  of  the  artist,  to  flatter  the  caprice  of  the 
tyrant,  fashiun^,  aud  eud  iu  the  ignominy  and  shame  of  merit  aud  geuius* 
If  Michael  Angeloand  Raphael- were  living  now,  it  would  remain  »  pro* 
Ibttiid  eeoret  to  the  worlds  from  the  change  of  times  and  cirenmataiMSfls : 
those,  V:\r  t  efore,  who  talk  el  rivalling  them»  had  better  think  of  somethhuf 
else.  If  English  art  ever  does  any  thing  considerable,  it  must  be  some- 
thing of  our  own  j  (we  are  not,  like  the  French,  a  Tiation  of  imitatoi  s 
and  mountebanks)  and  \vc  must  repeat  our  doubts,  that  it  the  thing 
bad  been  iu  us,  it  w  uuid  have  appeared  long  ago.  But  to  leave  vague 
forebodings,  and  proceed  to  the  aetnal  specimens  of  the  day,  which  had 
l^ey  overtamed  our  iifiou9  theory,  we  should  have  beea  the  first  to 
discard  it» 

—  "Not  wUllnglj alone, 
"  Bat  (ladly,  as  the  uriomph  wero  our  own 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 


No.  1.  Presentation  of  an  English  Roman  Catholic  Familu  to 
Tina  VIL  containing  PortraiU  of  Cardinai  Oonwlvi,  ^tarim 
Maestro  di  Camera^  CanoffOf' Oibson^  Bteppenhausen,  and  others 
jj»  P.  DAvi8.-«*Whaiaver  we  may  think  uf  our  own  painters,  we  doqot 
conceive  they  are  improved  by  domesticating  abroad.  The  advice  wp 
would  give  to  them  would  bo,  "  Go  to  Rome  if  possible,  stay  for  some 
thiio,  sec  and  ponder  over  nil  that  you  can,  but  do  nothing  there.  The 
gcmus  of  the  place  is  too  mighty  for  you  ;  return  home,  before  you  try 
to  recover  yourselves  and  feel  your  own  strength."  An  English  pic- 
ture painted  ut  liome  puts  us  iu  .mind  of  u  ploughman  iu  a  ht  of  the 
ague ;  it  h  heavy  and  sickly  at  the  same  time.  The  artist  leaves  his 
own  sturdy  vigour  behind  him,  and  reposes  idly  on  ''the  aacieat  ^ 
days/'  It  is  running  a  race  in  a  go  cart ;  travelliDg  a  bed/'  Mf. 
Davis  is  less  than  most  Knglish  painters  obnoxious  to  this  censure  ; — 
^r  he  has  brought  homo  a  fine  tone  of  colouring,  which  ought  to 
ptit  to  shame  the  reds  aud  whites  of  mere  exhibitors.  Th«'  portraits 
in  this  g'roup  do  not  appear  to  us  striking^  or  well-discriniii  ^ited. 
\V' e  do  not  easily  reeo^'nise  Cauova,  nor  the  late  Pope,  of  Avhom  Davitl 
has  left  a  laboured  facsimile^  The  attitudes,  too,  are  somewiuit 
of  the  stage.  There  is  still  great  and  various  merit  in  this  picture ; 
but  we  m  ineliaed  to  balieva  that  Mr.  Dftvii*  forte  .is  the  vepieeen- 
iBlioiii  ol  9n|o«  |ia4iiEeetiiMs« 
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No.  5.  I^<?»w*  walepm  Lovt^.  W.  Etty,  A.  R.  A. — This  small 
picture,  as  well  as  Cupid  interceding  for  Psyche  (No.  19)  by  the 
same,  we  utterly  condemn,  not  for  the  nudity  or  indecency  of  which 
aome  have  complained,  but  because  there  is  a  total  want  of  beauty^ 
grace,  and  expression,  to  clothe  the  nakedness  and  abstract  the  mind 
Am  ilt  Mr.  Btty  amm  c«u«imiiof  tiM  ooldiMMof  hit  Mb-ookwr, 
■admtMMi  Ibr  it  by  ilw  iUbUnaM  of  Ui  igim.  They  mny  thtey 
bat  folnptvons  or  alluring.  We  would  reedmmend  to  our  artiali  tm 
Uave  these  email  unfinished  vignettes,  these  little  doughy  Bubenses 
as  toys  of  desperation  "  to  others.  His  firm,  brood,  manly  pencil, 
requires  wider  scope  and  a  different  subject.  His  large  picture  of 
Judith  and  Holofernea  (No.  445)  is  in  onr  judg-ement  a  noble  and 
feiasterly  performance.  There  is  great  breadth,  force,  a  fine  tone  of 
MlovriBg,  aad  appropriate  ebaraeter  ia  Ibe  athlette,  mnpnbiat  faitt 
•f  HokKfeffiee ;  the  aettoa  and  figiue  of  the  Judith  ie  ep&riited  mA 
etrildBg  with  a  mingled  ezpreision  of  sweetnest  and  fire  in  tlie  coua« 
tenaftea;'  and  the  whole  composition  is  well  arranged  and  powerfully 
done.  The  log  of  the  heroine  is  too  much  like  a  clay-model.  One  of 
the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  of  modern  art  is,  that  it  learns  in 
time  to  avail  itself  of  the  substitutes  of  mechanical  helps,  plaster 
casts,  lay~figures,  wax-preparations,  &c.  ;  in  the  first  instance, the  stu* 
deat  hadno  recourse  bat  to  copy  directly  from  oatare.  This  pietara 
howem,  tf  It  doea  aot  taaeh  the  goal,  it  oa  the  right  road  of  art ; 
could  we  see  many  sach  aad  ofteoy  we  sboald  eeaee  onr  Jeretniada 
about  native  art. 

No.  'Ify.  La  Fatiguhe(^k.  Geddes)  answers  to  its  title,  andexhibito 
an  agreeahlo  mixtiire  of  languid  affectation  and  comic  spirit. 

No.  60.  J^lmpldtrite.  W.  Hilton,  R.  A. — ^We  have  seen  better  as 
well  as  more  attractive  pictures  by  this  artist,  who  belougti  rather  too 
mach  (thoagfa  he  has  tried  to  break  the  spell)  to  the  old  WeetaU  and 
Hariiiltoa  sehooL  To  a  elaasieal  style  of  groapiog  aniTconipQsttbii^ 
he  joins  an  elegance  of  outline  ;  but  the  filling  up  is  feeble  aadvapid: 
his  colouring  is  pleasing,  though  superficial.  Of  eharaater  or  ex- 
pression there  is-  little.  Tho  host  pnrt  of  this  picture  i'r  the  eoTitrnst 
hrtween  a  rosy  Cupid  mid  ihc  fin  k  blue  ocoan. — an  e^'ect  similar  to 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  (inido's  celebrated  Avuoha. 
•  No.  64.  The  Beach  at  Brighton,  the  Chain  Fier  in  the  distance. 
JoKir  CoiraTABLBy-  A*B.  A.— This  is  one  of  noxaberless  prodaatioAt 
by  the  ssiaa  artist,  onder  wUeh  It  migfat  be  written,  JMutb  dtme  In 
white  lead,  opaf,  orprussian  blue.  The  eod  is  perfectly  answered  ; 
why  the  means  should  be  obtruded  as  ah  eye-soro,  wo  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  liko  keeping  up  tbo  prnffoldinir,  after  the  liouse  is  biiilh 
It  is  evident  tliat  Mr.  Constable's  laiisca))es  are  like  nature  ;  it  is  still 
more  evident  that  they  {ire  paint.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  con- 
ceal art.  It  is  a  love  of  the  material  veiiicle,  or  a  pride  in  slovenliness 
aad  cntdity,  as  the  iadispemable  ehofaeteristies  of  natimial  art ;  as 
aona  oiatots  retafai  their  proriadal  dMect,  tidt  to  seem:  afihsted.  We 
hK¥t  said  enoagh  of  this ;  but  siaall  olrfectioDs  are  of  weight  in  saiaH 
natters. 

No.  80.  Porfsm  'Ferry,  Innlcin^  info  Portsmouth  Hnrhonr  (O. 

iA&NAu>^  A.  R.  A.}  has  couftiderabis  uwrit*  It  haa.  aa       o|  atno^ 
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peric  air  like  Wilson,  a  little  hard  and  nn  tallir-loolvins".  But  the 
painter  has  taken  pains,  and  endeavoured  to  do  well.  W  hat  we  roe^ret 
in  60  luany  artiat^  is,  that  they  are  superior  to  their  proiu:>£iuu  aud 
Bconito  be  tied  down  to  the  drudgery  ol it. 

'  No.  102.  neMkneuiimiofik€JMf»Mmri»0F4aiero,  K-Bbla* 
C&OIX. — Thisy  wlietlier  tlie  beet  pietare  in  tlw  oelloetion  or  not«  ie  tbt 
one  which  we  would  rather  possess  than  any  other.   The  figuree  Ave 

on  a  small  scale,  hut  for  dr;nvin£r,  eoloiirif!?,  pfroiipine,  mid  costtime, 
are  ndmirable.  ISome  of  the  laces  arc  hardly  marked  enough.  It  is 
a  rich  and  elegant  study.  We  believe  the  aitisL  is  a  Frenchman  ;  but 
his  work  is  eq^ually  free  from  the  commou  vices  of  the  X' ruuch  and 
BngUsk  idiDols. 

No.  1«0.  l%e  Waier-erBM  Oirl  8.  Ihiviaioro,  A.  B.  A.  Tbis 
figure  is  lively  and  natural,  but  the  execution  too  niiieb  reeenblM 
paste  stained  here  and  therewith  the  juieeoifmaibeRiesoreone  other 
frnit.    This  is  a  inanner,  m\A  r\  bnd  one. 

No,  131.  Wrfckrrs  ojf  Fort  Houge  ;  Calai«  in  ihr  fli.sffoir^.  C, 
Stanfiklu. — Tliia  sea-piece  is  in  the  fi?ie,  bold,  Bliiking  iaaiiner  of 
Turner's  early  pictures.  It  is  time  tiiat  some  one  should  take  it  up, 
since  be  bimeeif  has  left  it  oif^bu  soared  to  tlie  empyrean,  ol  enic 
landseape  and  dreams  only  (with  Pistol)  ai  ^'Afiioa  and  goUen 
joys !"  '  " 

No.  136.  The  Captive  Slave,  John  Simpson.— This  appears  to 
us  a  true  and  fine  study  ,  fnll  of  nature  and  pathos.  There  h  a  mois- 
ture on  the  skin,  whi(  h  denotes  both  the  physical  constitution  and 
mental  anguish.  "  Thus  |»aijit(  r«;  write  tlieir  names  at  ('o."  Let  Mr. 
Simpson  go  on  so,  and  he  aiuve  at  something  great,  without 
jumping  (as  a  preUadnary  step)ov8r  a  eaavass  twenty  feet  high. 

No.  142.  PHtiiea.  Mna.  W.  CA]tFBiiTKB.«-^rbe  title  and  tba 
picture  are  equally  nonsense. 

No.  147.  Cow8  of  the  Ayrshire  and  ^Herney  Breed.  J.  War©, 
R.  A. — These,  like  Mr.  Ward's  cattle  in  g^cneral,  might  be  supposed 
to  have  horn  first  carved  in  brass,  wood,  or  potter's  ware;  and  with 
that  drawback,  are  clearly  done  to  the  life.  But  they  have  no  motion 
iu  them,  and  are  a  sort  of  lim  fixtures,  or  what  seems  very  nearly  to 
be  implied  by  tbe  word,  Hoek. 

HavsiAm-— This  is  a  elever  design,  and  would  be  still  more  perfeety 
if  it  were  a  pidur-pieture*  It  bas  tbat  kind  of  indenting  and  oolonr- 

ing. 

No.  245.  Female  head /fom  Nature  (Mrs.  J.  Hasbwiu.)  is^if 

we  rocollert,  verv  good. 

No.  269.  handscape,  Penahurst  Park,  painted  from  x\aiure. 
F.  B.  Lbs.-— Very  lilce  nature,  very  lilce  a  tea«4Miard,  and  very  maob 
after  tbe  manner  of  Hofland,  wbo  paints  a  kmd  of  baid  natnrs  batter 
Iban  any  ma^. 

•   No.  301.  "  Tick,  tick"   M.  W.  Sharp. — Very  clever  and  spirit- 

ed  indeed.    The  fie^ure  of  the  lady  is  almost  too  r'lvh  and  balmy- 
brentliiitg.    We  wish  Mr.  Sharp  would  nioiul  one  lault  ;  that  is,  that 
.he  would  put  the  skin  on  his  flesh.    As  it  is,  Ins        res  tOO  much 
^resemble  the  newly-paiuicd  statue  in  the  ^Irn^O'W  j£  We.        >  * 
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No.  802.  Ftew  at  Cleveland,  near  Clif ton/ Somersetshire.  P. 
Nasmyth. — In  tbis  artist's  minute,  careful,  but  elosfant  manner. 
One  would  imagine  Mr.  Nasmyth  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
copying  botanical  specimens. 

No.  994,  Qmetn  EUxMhtmiJMy  Paget  m  demriM  i»  lie 
f KWiw  of  'Kenilworth.  U.  Fradsl].e.— No,  no!  Sir  Walter  is 
Isimitable.  Our  good  friends  of  the  palette»  let  hiiQ  akme,  do  not 
meddle  with  him :  there  is  that  nlr,  that  grace  and  freerlom  about  him 
that  will  foil  all  yoiu:  e£[ort8,  that  ^has  uo  second  to  it  and  no  equal 
but  nature !  . 

We  would  apply  a  similar  remark  to  No.  Don,  Quixote  and 
Sanchoy  by  Andrew  Morton.  The  idea  we  have  of  those  two  per- 
Kms  was  nerer  embodied  by  the  peiidl«  nor  wet  can  be,  beeanse  lA  is 
too  folly  made  oat  by  the  author  to  answer  in  all  the  particnlaeB  and 
sabtletMS  to  any  single  view  of  it*  The  subjects  for  painting  arc  those 
which  are  perfectly  well  iaiown»  but  of  which  only  the  oatline  has 
ever  been  given. 

No.  329.  fVko'll  serve  the  King  }  R.  Farrier.— We  think  tbis 
little  piece  rery  good,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  1<g  Naiu's  admirable 
comic  groups. 

Nob  986.  Bogle  OUturied  ai  her  prey  aIAmi/U9.  J.  F. 
IfBwn. — We  should  say  that  this  was  both  spirited  and  natural,  if 

the  colour  were  not  laid  on  so  thin  as  to  give  an  unpleasant  sharpness 
to  the  outline.  Something  is  here  tlone  ;  that  with  us  is  not  a  reason 
for  doing  something  more,  but  for  stopping  short  in  the  mitldle,  lest 
we  should  spoil  what  we  have  done,  or  to  avoid  the  trouble,  vanity, 
aiul  vexation  of  spirit  of  too  much  excellence. 

No.  399.  The  vain  Jack-daw  stripped  of  his  stolen  plumes. 
G.  LAKCB.»This  is  an  adnurable  sketch  both  for  the  eolouring,  exe* 
ention,  life,  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  gaudy  piece  of  HiU^Ufe 
\v\ th  all  the  flatter  and  affectation  of  genteel  comedy.  Weeninz  and 
Watteau  might  look  on  and  approve.  Qood  Mr.  Gedrge  Lance,  we 
desire  better  acquaintance  with  you  ! 

No.  400.  Coriolanus.  J.  C.  Thompsov,  R.  H.  A. — This  is  in 
that  good  old  style  of  half  iatormed  inspiiaLiun,  just  veiituriiig  upon 
histoi'y  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  sullen  reserve,  so  that  it  can  get  hack 
to  portrait  in  ease  of  need,  that  used  to  malce  people  stare  some  tliirty 
years  ago  in  the  great  room  at  Somerset  House.  It  should  go  bock 
to  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 

No.  417-  Jlffection.  Thos.  IlEArnv. — There  is  here  much 
sweetness  and  nature,  but  still  we  trace  only  a  faint  reflection  of  what 
we  reinenilxr  of  these  qualities  iu  i\Ir.  Ileaphy's  former  works.  This 
it  is  of  which  we  complain,  that  our  artists  will  liot  in  general  take 
pains  to  do  their  best ;  or  having  succeeded,  grow  weary  of  excellence^ 
•nd  instead  of  adraneing  forwwrd,  relapse  into  indolenee  and  indiffer^ 
anee  again.  They  are  shy  and  awkward  with  painting  as  a  mistress^ 
and  cold  and  sulky  with  it  as  a  wife.  They  arc  indignant  at  being 
excluded  from  its  good  graces,  and  yet  feel  only  imprisoned  in  the 
possession  of  them.  Mr.  Hon])hy  may  have  learnt  to  look  npon  his 
art  as  a  bagatelle  ;  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  think  so  lightly 
of  the  objigations  wo  owe  him,  nor  of  tboac  which  he  owes  to  bimself 
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.  No.  425.  //  PensfirnRf),  by  F.  P.  ^=5TFPHAW»tf,  is  Ik  ipirited 
iketch  or  almost  ffknlrfo/i-dc^ifrn  of  the  Hubji  ct. 

No. 482.  The  Transfiguration,  VV.  Bkuckedox,  ]in<^  breadth  and 
richness,  but  is  one  of  those  historical  blanks,  in  whicii  you  only  know 
that  the  artist  meant  a  great  deal,  from  the  subject  he  has  chosen. 

No.  401.  n9  rofoiMi#^«»  9f  kh  m&it  gfmUem  Majesty  Oeortm 
Mt  Fourth  (H.  B.  Daws)  ii  remurloibiA  for  vMktg  bul  the  juveaiW 
a|i|ieftrance  of  Hhib  nonareliy  wtaii  jon,  might  nowitCiiigly  lafca  Kra" 
Edward  Vf. 

No.  510.  Jtclien  Ferry,  near  Sovfhampfon,  is  like  all  Mr.  J, 
TJnncll's  laiiclRrnpr?,  that  is,  jiut  like  m  deal-boAJrd  Btreaktd  with 
liflet  of  indigo  and  red  ochre. 

MR.  Ha\ DON'S  MOCK  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Haf  don's  Mock  Election,  which  has  exited  much  curiosity,  and 
of  whidi  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  is  not  at  the  British  Institntion, 
Imt  fornT^  an  exhibition  by  itself  at  the  K[ryptiaii  Hall.  We  confess 
it  disaj>pointed  us.  It  had  been  compared  io  Hogarth  for  the  variety 
and  truth  of  the  expression.  Though  a  clever  and  spirited  picture, 
this  praise  is  not  well-founded.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Haydon  has 
thrown  the  tame  air  and  character  int»  aearly  all  tha  headi^  1^^^  ^ 
old,  grave  or  gay,  bo  aa  to  remind  one  of  Dandy  Dinmrat'e  Iw  of  hi» 
teirier  doga*  which  was  only  varied  into  little  Piper  aad  big  Piper« 
young  ipiper and  old  Piper,  &c.  This  is  a  great  fault  in  a  representee 
tion-of  rommon-lifc ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  defect  in 
the  picture,  as  the  chalk  drawings  of  the  heads,  whii  h  ;ire  in  the  room, 
are  distinctly  marked  and  true  to  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
nature.  These  were,  we  understand,  taken  from  the  life ;  and  wo 
dare  say  the  painted  heads  would  have  heea  eqaally  good  if,  with  time 
and  other  iqeanSy  they  had  heen  fiolihed  Irani  li&  Whea  an  artirt 
leavee  his  model  to  paint  out  of  his  own  haad*  he  moot  run  into  mna* 
neriem,  extravagance  or  insipidity^  Battbisisthe  eoneofomo  of 
harrying  through  a  picture  for  the  puqioses  of  sale  or  exldhltion  in 
the  season,  instead  of  endeavomring  to  make  it  as  perfeot  aa  pMsiblo 
and  waiting  for  immortality ! 

COFY  OF  &APUA£L'3  FRESCO. 

ft 

JL^IncenMo  di  Borgo, 

The  gallery  of  the  Society  of  PKUnton  ill  Wat6M»loafB  hoi  beoe 
oooapied  during  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  commencWMnt  of  the 

preparations  for  tlic  annual  exhibition,  by  a  full-sized  copy,  mnde  in 
Home  by  Mr.  Hollins  nn  Kugliah  sUid^,  of  Baphael'^  celebrated 
Fresco,  the  Inccndio  di  Borgo. 

The  oritrinal,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  adorns  a  side  of  OAO 
of  those  iamuus  chambers,  which  being  decorated  by  the  paiutiags  in 
Fresco  of  the  iminof  tal  aiaster»  have  become  celetotted  throughoot 
the  civilised  world,  nnder  the  designation  of  the  obaHibevi  o#Ba»baoU 
Tbeto  gmt  work*  w«»  tbo  muU  of  auio  yem  ol  uiBtmriftia  fsp* 
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suits,  and  consequently  are  not  all  of  equal  merit.  When  Raphael, 
indeed,  commenced  his  labours  in  the  decoration  of  the  poutiiical 
apartments,  he  was  far  from  having  attained  that  fierfeotioi  in  the 
art,  by  which  his  name  has  been  raised  to  so  exalted  an  mtamm* 
Hie  pencil  letalned  mach  of  the  sMoese  of  his  early  style,  deftred 
liKim  his  master  PerOgino,  oven  when  haring  executed  the  first  portion 
assigned  him  of  the  grand  undertaking,  his  superiority  to  all  his  coad- 
jTitors  appeared  so  transcondant,  that  Julius  IT.  immediately  ordered 
the  labours  of  the  others  to  be  suspended,  and  what  I  hoy  hnd  done 
to  be  destroyed,  that  the  entire  work  might  he  confided  to  ihv  liand  of 
Raphiiel  alone.  It  was  in  the  progress,  howeyer,  of  his  labouis  iu 
the  Vatican  Chambers,  that  Raphael  made  his  last  step  towards  per* 
lection.  Wliett  he  p«nted  the  Incendio  di  Borgo,  the  htnmm  edMiol 
of  Athens  had  been  already  execated ;  every  Teetifft  of  quaiataase  apid 
mannerism  had  long  disappeared ;  and  he  had  attained  that  happy 
felicity  of  combining  expression,  for4e»  grandear  and  grace-^of  unit- 
ing art  and  nature — in  which  he  has  never  been  excelled,  Piid  which 
ranks  him  deservedly  above  every  master  who  has  flourished  in  any 
age  or  country  since  ihc  revival  of  the  arts.  The  work  before  us  is  a. 
happy  specimen  of  his  most  perfect  manner.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
beet  and  grandest  style  of  design.  It  Ui  most  truly  Bt^fMtmB  s  w« 
aee  what  may  appear  a  pedeatle  azpreiiloni  beaaaea  aa  other  ooalA 
express  our  meaainf/ 

Tlie  sahject  represented  is  the  eonflagration  of  a  suburban  quarter 
of  Rome,  called  the  Borgo,  which  was  threatened  with  total  destnic-' 
tion  by  ftre  in  the  ninth  century,  durinnf  the  Pontifiente  of  Leo  St. 
Leo,  who,  says  the  1ol,^( nd,  bv  bi«?  ftp]>enrance  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Vatican  palace,  mii  aculously  arrested  the  ravages  of  the  flames. 
The  numerous  prints  which  have  multiplied  the  copies  of  this  picture^ 
teadar  any  deteiled  deaeripthm  of  Ha  eomposltioti  uaaaacMfy.  Bat 
it  io  ahoaode  hi  pecaliar  azeaUaaeaa,  and  te  leeeoas  caloalated  ta  ha 
profitable  to  all  who  stady  tha  arte,  either  for  anusemaat  ov  aa  a  pro* 
fession,  that  wa  arc  tempted  to  note  a  few  observations  Mggttted  hy  tiia 
ajtact  table  copy  which  has  been  brought  to  England. 

Amoni(  tbn  Tnost  striking  features  m  the  romposition  of  the  Inccn*' 
dio  di  Hurgo  is  tlie  art  displayed  iu  attaching  the  whole  interest  and 
importance  of  the  scene  to  the  human  figure.  In  this,  Raphael  adopt- 
ed the  now  well  known  principle  oi  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  remains 
of  wliesa  works  he  had  attenttToly  studied,  not  oaly  from  tha  etamplei 
ahoaadhig  in  Ms  time,  aa  now,  in  Bono,  hat  from  drawhigs  made  ia 
Greece  itself,  by  persons  dispatched  thither  by  him  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  Following  the  example  of  the  artistlikc  effect  of  which  he 
.  was  so  *;eiisible,  he  has  treated  the  fire  itself  as  subordinate  and  aCces-^ 
sory,  tlius  introdtiring  it  only  into  the  two  corners  of  tbn  picture,  suffi- 
ciently to  explain  the  terror  and  alam  which  agitate  some  of  the 
groups,  and  the  occupations  and  bustle  of  others.  In  tlie  ])rii!cipnl  part 
of  hlB  picture  he  has  distributed  men,  women,  and  children,  in  every 
variety  of  llae  character,  groaning,  and  contrast.  On  their  ^nae  and 
expressions  he  has  exercised  hU  ntmost  8lcfll->*>his  antlqtte  leankig^^ 
tha  figaiee  are  aU  aagagad  in  Tarioaa  modoe  hat  every  action  and 
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OEprlisioa  Imui  •onie  evIlM  reklkui  to  Hit  Mfodpal  sto^.  TIm 
Po|p6,  altluHigh  in  the  ditt«ie«»  is  rendered  an  imnortent  end  proAi- 
neat  peraannge  by  his  situation  at  the  window  of  the  Palaee.  Hit 

•ppeanuiee  there,  at  full  length,  in  the  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the 

papal  boned icf ion  which  was  to  b*»  so  efficacious,  drawing  without 
distrac  ting  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  announces  to  wliom  the 
]ii  lyLi  s  of  the  occupants  of  the  foregroimd  are  directed,  and  ]>o\vor~ 
luiiy  iu  ej^plaining  the  tale  of  [the  miracle.    To  the  composi- 

tion of  the  eentre  of  the  picture  no  praise  can  do  justice.   The  grace 
of  the  fig«ei»  the  benaty  and  stylo  of  tlie  heads-- the  grandeur,  easo» 
and  eleganca  of  the  forms  and  drapery— the  animation,  truth,  and 
diversity  of  expression  in  the  countenances,  in  which  the  nicest  dis- 
enmin5Uion  of  individual  character  and  of  rank  in  life  is  observed—- 
the  never-faiUng  variety  in  these  several  particulars,  and  yet  the 
constant  preservation  through  them  ail  of  the  unity  of  the  subject,  are 
admirable.    The  mother  ou  her  knees,  fully  and  decently  attired, 
elasping  her  child*  who  rashes  terrified  and  naked  to  her  lap,  and  at 
tfw  sane  time  tarniag  her  head  with  a  look  of  speechless  anxiety  to 
the  eoaflagratiQBf  is  an  impersonation  of  the  delicate  and  refined  female, 
sUsat  Mid  qaiet  in  her  consternation,  but  betiayiug  iu  her  countenance 
and  attitude  tho  fear  that  agitates  lior.    In  most  skilful  contrast, 
both  in  point  of  situation  and  cliaracter  with  the  last-montioiied  group, 
is  the  severe  and  coarser,  yet  grand  figure  of  the  female,  manifestly  of 
inferior  condition,  escaping  with  her  garments  Imstily  and  loosely 
drawn  on,  and  elamovoady  dri?ing  her  naked  children  hefore  her. 
Thia  group  is  agafai  relieved  by  the  elsfsnffo  and  innocence  of  another 
adjoining,  in  which  a  child  on  its  knees,  hf  the  direction  of  its  mother, 
is  uplifting  its  folded  hands  to  the  Pope.   The  form  of  the  child  is  as 
full  of  i^rare  as  the  occupation  itself,  and  the  drapery  h  of  most  de- 
lightfuisiraplicity.    Of  achaiin  tcr  wliolly  dili'erent  1 1  oni  any  of  these  is 
the  full-grown  maid  in  yellow  drapery, on  her  ivuees, imploring  the  interpo- 
sitioiJL  of  thePontiir.    The  iigure  is  of  great  force  and  grandeur  ot  de- 
sign; the  drapery  isrenarlnhle  foritshfeadth,fi)eodom,  and  splendid 
colouring.   The  figntes  fai  the  distance,  the  wawan  and  ohild  ascend- 
ing the  8te)M  towwrdt^  the  chnrch,  the  assembled  crowds  kneeling 
under  the  windows  of  the  palace,  are  perfect  studies  of  graoefnl  and 
natural  g-ronpini^;  of  the  isolated  figures,  the  female  with  a  vase  on  her 
head,  on  the  left  hand  nf  ihc.  picture,  is,  as  a  single  figure,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  subliiue  and  graceful  composition  that  has  ever 
been  designed.    If  it  has  ever  been  equalled,  it  is  only  by  the  tuinuus 
Magdalene,  in  Correggio's  celebrated  painting  of  8t»  Jennae. 

'Ae  group  of  the  son  saving  his  decrepid  sire  is  a  most  delightfid 
episode  on  nlial  piety  :  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  parts  of  the 
whole  picture.  In  this  we  may  remark  the  fine  and  expressive  dm^ 
racter  of  the  heads  ;  those  of  the  old  man  and  woman  more  especially  j— 
tbe  effective  contrast  between  the  emaciated  frame  of  the  father  and 
the  athletic  form  of  the  sou ;  — and  the  other  varieties  of  youth  and  age 
presented  by  tbe  bovish  fignre  of  the  grandson  and  the  aged  yet  stUl 
xobnst  pers<ni  of  the  woman,  who  is  in  drapery.  These  fignres  are 
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truly  Gmdi*  Tfa>  joaog  rmM  Mr  the  lairt-veiitjaMd  group,  who« 
nin>eiided  at  the  foil  stretch  of  Us  body,  by  bis  hands^  as  fie  lets  'him* 
sell  down  firom  tiie  wall  to  escape  the  Are,  his  feet  aot  yet  renching  the 
ground,  presents  a  wonderful  muscular  display,  and  a  striking  diversity 
of  attitude  and  action  with  the  other  youth  bendinq-  under  the  weight 
of  his  venerable  burden.  Beyond  the  youth  descending  the  wall,  a  fur- 
ther variety,  and  one  scarcely  less  forcible  than  the  former,  is  presented 
iu  the  hgure  of  a  man  rusiiig  himself  on  bis  toes  to  receive  from  over 
the  wall  the  inftat  of  a  wretched  mother,  in  a  state  of  imdity,'  whose 
delioite  fonn  and  expiession  bespeak  her  to  be  of  the  higher  class,  and 
whose  escape  is  intercepted  by  the  flames.  The  muscular  actkm  of 
the  legs  and  body  of  this  man,  as  he  raises  himself  on  the  toes,  is  un« 
surpassed  iu  anatomical  expression  by  the  bappksBt  efforts  of  Michael 
Aiigelo. 

One  of  the  cijcumstances  most  deserving  of  remark  iu  the  artistical 
mauagement  of  the  compositioii  of  tliis  picture,  is,  thai  in -the  gresd 
Bomber  of  spires  which  it  contains,  nearly  every  oae  fo  eBtire  and  per- 
fect in  itielf— -every  head  has  its  corresponding  figu;  c;  c  amplete — ahini 
by  the  way  to  historical  painters  of  modem  days  !  The  arcbiteetaie 
has  been  made  entirely  subordinate  to  the  figures,  nnd  subjected  to  con-' 
tribute  to  their  importance.  The  columus,  the  i<lt  ;i  of  which,  as  appears 
by  tiicir  arrangement,  was  suggested  by  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  in  the  Foro  Romano,  although  the  order  has  been  oddly  enough 
dianged  from  Corinthian  to  GompMite,  are  not  twiee  the  height  of  iSa 
haman  figure — another  induce  of  imitation  of  Greek  practices. 

With  regard  to  colour,  the  Incendio  di  Boigo  is  one  of  Raphael's  most 
successful  productions.  It  is  throughout  on  a  broad  fine  principle  :  and 
there  are  parts, — the  torso,  for  instance,  of  the  figure  taking  the  vase  of 
water  from  the  girl  below  him — the  grave  hue  of  tlic  architecture  aud 
smoke  which  surrouud  hiui — aud  uu,  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture 
the  figure  Machiag  Jht  the  cUld^-the  wall  and  the  figures  against  it*- 
which  aie  eipud  to  the  fiaost  ■perimiws  el  Titian.  The  cmaro-tcnro 
It  perfect  throughout.  From  this  picture  and  the  School  of  Atlmis  wo 
trace,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  style  of  light-coloured  ai-cbiteo- 
toral  back  grounds  employed  by  Paul  Veronese  in  his  finest  works. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  copy,  after  the  observations  wliich  the  con- 
templation of  it  has  suggested,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  it  is  ably  executed.  The  feeling  .and  skill  with  which  the 
aptttt  and  chancier  of  the  original  have  been  caogbt  and  conveyed 
are  snrprising,  and  bespeak  an  artist  possessing  true  feeling  and  high 
powera.  On  the  authority  of  many  travelled  peraoas^  both  architects 
and  amateurs,  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  we  can 
attest  the  fidelity  of  thr  (opy.  '!'!ic  task  was  Herculean,  and  sncli  ns 
no!H»  (>ut  a  real  enthii.sia.st  in  his  piofcssion  would  have  undertaken  or 
c^uki  have  persevered  iu.  We  regard  it  as  we  would  a  successful 
trauslatran  of  a  fine  poem  from  an  obsolete  touiruc :  as  iu  itself  agraud 
.  aad  vahiable  work  oi  art.  Although  copied  in  ou,  the  effect  cdT  the  fresco 
has  been  very  hajppily  preserved.  The  colouring  appears  in  some  parts 
du!l-*but  this  defect  is  owing  to  the  fadings  tiere^and  uiere,of  the  original, 
which  the  artist  has  thought  proper  to  represent,  exactly  as  it  exists  at 
present.  We  trust  that  lliis  splendid  copy  of  one  of  the  noblest  works 
of  art  in  the  world  will  become  national  property. 

Apbil^  1828.  1> 
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No.  L— FRAYSSINOUS, 
mtm  oi  pmrrrrr.  mif lini  or  vuxu,  am»  MUtuf  «■  tai  wtmncm  acammt. 

A  MAT  in  Hi*  Amdemy  u  Muidcred  «s  the  Deld  Manlial's  baton  of 
IP^ch  authors.  Its  possessor  is  hoBoured  with  Iho  nmo  of  im» 
Mrtd;"  aiid»  in  spite  of  the  epiVrnm  of  Piron, 

Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rie% 

tbm  is  110  dcigree  of  Htorary  omincnci^  bowmt  cxaltsd,  which  doei 
not  covet  the  coat  embiaidmd  withoah  ind  Istml,  the  iSstinguishing 

mark  of  the  "Forty." 

The  name  of  academy^  we  need  stnrcely  say,  is  not  of  tnodern  in- 
vention ;  but  was  given  by  the  divine  Flato  lu  those  gardens  in  the 
Ceraiiiiijuis  (a  suburb  of  Athens)  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
cussing philosophy  with  his  pupils;  and  from  tliis  tiie  sect  ui  Lliat 

iUnatEiotts  phUoiopher  took  nwne  of  **  Academle,"  and  the  die- 
oiplcB  of  hb  doetfine  wece  oalled  Acodemieians."  But  the  nemiw 
which  origindly  belonged  to  none  but  the  followers  of  Plato,  waa 

subsequently  adopted  by  the  members  of  all  the  various  societies, 
philosophical  or  literary,  which  have  been  in  so  many  cases  established 
by  dullness  or  profusion  for  the  benefit  of  ig^norance  and  vanity.  The 
**  golden  chain  ui  the  Platonic  succession'*  was  broken  by  Justinian  ; 
and  a  vast  filagree  of  baser  metals,  of  lead  and  brass,  hois  been  exhi' 
bited  as  firaiaied  of  ita  pure  material  and  in  its  masa;f  and  gtooefiil 
pattern.  Italy,  Franoe>  Germany,  Spain,  England*  all  founded  tlidv 
acadeoiies;  and  the  names  of  linceit  ardenti,  addomnmiaii,feUotDs,  and 
academicians,  which  were  boldly  assumed  by  their  members,  t(io  fre- 
quently served  but  to  adorn  the  bastards  of  science,  the  cunning 
usurpers  of  the  i^enius  of  great  men,  and  the  impudent  intruders  into 
a  sanctuary  where  they  presented  nothing  to  the  God  but  blemished  or 
iotitioos  sacfifioes.  Moli^re,  Pascal,  tlie  tuo  Booaaeaua,  and  Bida- 
rot,  were  uniformly  njected  by  the  French  Academy.  Etienne  and 
Arnault  were  excluded  from  it.  And  while  miserable  writers,  or  pre- 
tended philosophers,  such  as  Roger,  de  Quelen,  de  Frayssinous,  the 

Duke  of  San  Carle;,  C          M  ,  Mr.   and  Mr.  ,  have 

seats  in  the  Frencii  liist  auto,  in  the  ilo)  ;il  Academy  of  Madrid,  and  in 
the  rU)yal  Society  of  London,  Beranger,  Sismondi,  Baranu  ,  and  Mo- 
ratin,  have  not  obtained  admission  into  those  halls  from  winch  Genius 
has  been  driven  out  by  EKillness. 

It  is  to  the  poet  Baif,  and  not,  as  many  writers  have  asserted,  to  his 
contemporary  Ronsard,  that  France  owes  the  origin  of  its  Academy. 
Charles  IX.  d^^clared  himself  its  protector,  and  often  presided  at  its 
meetings;  for  that  sovpreiijn,  like  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  Nero, 
whom  he  resembled  in  so  Mi;iny  other  particulars,  iuid  a  mania  for 
writing  verses,  and,  iike  them,  w  rote  none  but  bad  ones.  At  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.,  the  new-bom  club  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Henry  UT*»  wlio  showered  upon  it  the  marha  of  his  laronr.  But  the 
dvil  commotions,  and  the  death  of  its  founder,  BaTf,  soon  dispersed  it : 
nor  was  it  until  nearly  a  centory  after,  thai  some  pahry  poets,  and  ob- 
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positions  at  the  house  of  a  secretary  of  I^ouisXIII.  happened  to  invite 
the  Jester  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  the  honour  of  attending  one  of  their 

meetings,  and  so  delighted  their  auditor,  that  he  turned  the  attention 
of  his  master  to  the  society,  and  obtained,  tlirnuirh  liis  means,  ieUers 
patent  for  its  erection  into  "The  French  Acadtiuy,''  with  the  restric  tiou 
of  its  numbers  to  forty.  This  took  place  in  January,  1633.  The  iirst 
act  of  literary  anthority  perpetrated  by  the  Aeadmy  yru  %  fmmmMt 
blnnder.  It  declared  that  the  Cid  was  a  eontemptlUe  tiagedyt  mi 
that  the  poet  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  very  superior  to  the  poet  Coe* 
neille.  It  admitted  the  minister,  and  closed  its  doors  thrice  over  to 
the  Father  of  the  French  Drama.  The  laurel  was  refused  admittance  ; 
but  the  ^Iden  branch,  though  not  the  gilt  of  a  Deity,  was  certain  to 
procure  an  entry.  The  public  received  this  acadeniic  bull,  ajj  it  liow  re- 
ceives the  homilies  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  the  chaplets 
were  heaped  upon  Comeillei  as  they  are  now  heaped  upon  Beraoger ; 
and  ep%rains,  sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  shower,"  were  pouted  upon  the 
learned  body  which  had  censored  the  Cid,  and  has  slBoe  takes  to  ita 
bosom  the  subject  of  our  paper,  M.  de  Frayssinous. 

M.  TAbbe  dc  Frayssinous  is,  as  his  name  indicates,  one  of  that 
Gascon  race,  which,  since  the  restoration,  has  jflooded  Paris,  obstructed 
aJl  the  channels  oi  government,  multipHed  in  ail  tiic  public  rjflices,  and 
which  threatened  shortly  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Tfaoulouse,  but  that 
ftll  of  the  ministry  of  Vill^Ie,  Peyronnet,  and  Co.,  has  inteiposed  a 
barrier  to  the  further  inundation  of  these  sons  of  the  Ganmne*  Bom 
at  Curiere,  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  in  1765*  (no  one  knows  from 
what  parents,  or  in  what  rank  nf  ociety,)  the  young:  Frays«?inous  lived 
in  the  obscurity  of  some  country  parish,  when,  in  I'^OI,  he  whore- 
stored  the  altar  and  the  throne  named  him  honorju  v  (  iuioa  in  the 
chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  and  member  of  the  Faculty  oi  Tiieolugy  in  the 
Imperial  University. 

The  catholic  religion  had  long  been  an  object  the  attacks  and 
sarcasms  of  infidels.  The  Abbe  Frayssinous  was  resolTcd  to  avenge  it 
for  the  imputations  which  had  been  heaped  upon  it ;  and  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  and  afterwards  from  that  of 
St.  Sulpice,  he  hurled  his  orthodox  thunders  ag-ainst  philosophy,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  ag-e.  His  earlier  conleicuces,  held  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites,  were  interrupted  by  the  jealous  authority  of  Nupo* 
leon,  until  the  holy  orator  had  consented  **  to  thank  the  Almighty  ffar 
employing  a  powerful  hend  in  the  re-estnUishment  of  the  eltars/*  In 
these  preachings  M.  Frayssinous  was  only  a  secondary  performer :  he 
proposed  the  objections,  and  filled  the  part  of  counsel  for  the  de¥il. 
But  the  counsel  for  the  devil  became  advocate  of  heaven,  like  Boling;- 
broke,  *'  patronising'  Providence,''  so  soon  as  the  conferences  were  re- 
moved to  the  vast  theatre  of  St.  SuljSice;  and  the  counsel  for  heaven 
became,  after  the  restoration,  the  most  flaming  of  the  apostles  of 
royalism,  and  the  most  desperate  of  the  enemies  to  liberal  opinJons,^ 
according  to  the  fasliion  of  that  large  class  of  peisous,  who,  while 
professing  especial  piety,  prove  themselves  hypocrites  by  the  utter 
absence  of  that  love  to  man,  which  is  the  best  evick  uce  of  love  to  God. 
The  terrible  anathemas  \vhi(h  he  hurled  af;aiust  intidelity  attracted 
attention,  luid  11'  tUc^)  did  not  open  tlie  road  to  suivatiou  for  the  sinaer» 
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at  least  cleared  the  way  to  fortune  for  the  preacher.  Tlie  Abbe  de 
i^rayssiiioas  was  successively  appointed  royal  cen'^or,  and  insj)eL'tor- 
general  of  education  ;  almoner  and  preacher  to  Louis  XVIII.,  bishop 
of  Uermopolis,  and  inetnber  of  the  academy,  miuister  for  public  wor* 
ililp,  and  peer  of  France. 

At'  the  period  when  the  first  conferences  of  M.  Fraysstnoos  took 
^aoe»  the  defence  of  Christianity  brought  with  it  the  charm  and 
merit  of  novelty.  Their  author,  hated  by  power,  could  claim  the 
interest  of  the  ^ood  by  the  sacred  title  of  his  misfortiinec.  In  the 
midst  of  that  mass  of  flatterers  and  slaves  which  siirrouiuied  the 
conqueror  ot  king-s,  he  sometimes  let  men  hear  the  lann^uage  of  a 
free  spirit.  Thus  while  regret  for  the  iormer  state  of  things  brought 
Ifae  aristocracy  of  the  Faiihoiug  St.  Germain  to  the  conferences  of  St 
Snipice,  hatred  of  the  imperial  despotisni,  the  freshness  of  the  subject, 
and  the  love  for  ever  y  Idnd  of  independence,  collected  the  youth  of  the 
colleges  around  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher.  The  subjects  handled  by 
the  Christian  orator  were  serious  and  difficult;  for  where  are  the 
evidences  of  relici^ion  to  be  searched  for,  if  not  amonp:  the  deepest 
foundations  and  darkest  recesses  of  Imman  nature?  But  iiis  discourses 
Were  not  numerous,  and,  each  of  them  being  restrained  within  simple 
and  obYious  boundaries,  never  extended  to  such  a  length  as  could 
weary  ^e  attention  of  the  audience ;  nor  had  he  then  learned  to  dis- 
gast  by  fanaticism  the  friends  of  toleration  and  reason. 

When  the  Abbe  de  Frayssinous  was  admitted  to  a  seat  among  the 
forty  immortals,  he  was  to  the  full  as  unknown  in  the  republic  of 
letters  as  his  noble  colleajriies  the  Count  D'Agnesseau,  the  Abbe- 
minister  Montesquiou,  the  Duke  of  Montmorency,  and  the  obscure 
Ex«abb^  Yillar.  He  had  no  other  literary  evidences  to  present  but 
an  edition  of  the  G^tne  du  Christianime,  enridied  by  him  with  some 
Botes  and  commentaries,  and  an  ultramontane  pamphlet,  which  a  noble 
peer  completely  ground  to  powder  at  its  first  publication.  A  rollini^ 
fire  of  epigrams  greeted  the  new  member;  audit  was  to  escape  from 
the  sarcasms  of  which  they  also  were  victims,  that  liis  illustrious 
brethren  persuaded  him  his  desk  contained  substantial  proofs  of 
fitness  for  the  academy,  and  made  him  resolve  to  publish  those 
ikmoos  conferences  which  bed  exdted  as  much  curiosity  at  Peris,  as 
did  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Irving  in  London. 

These  conferences  are  written  with  sufiicient  force  and  even  ele- 
gance, and  exhibit  a  sinewy  logic  ;  but  they  are  crowded  with  obvious 
foults,  which  counterbalance  the  qualities  we  have  just  mentioned. 
M.  Frayssinous  has  presented  us  with  second-rate  copies  of  the  cele- 
brated compositions  of  Clarke,  Bergier,  Abbadie,  Jacquelot,  and 
Duvoisin, — with  common-place  repetitions  of  all  that  has  been  written 
in  favour  of  Christianity.^with  a  series  of  cold  argumentations'  which 
the  crowd  cannot  understand, — with  much  of  mani^st  inconsistency,"— 
and  with  bitter  reproaches  against  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  RousseaTi, 
Cabanis,  Volney,  Saint  Lambert,  whom  he  criticises  unjustly  as  wri- 
ters, instead  of  blaming  them  for  their  opinions,  as  he  might  perhaps 
do  with  sufficient  reason.  There  is  nothing  in  these  conferences  of 
the  evangelical  inspiration  of  a  St.  Augustin,  of  a  Bourdaloue,  or  of  that 
Bossuet  of  whom  it  was  said  that»  **  arming  his  thoughts  with  fire,  he* 
thundered  against  the  haujg^lybrow  of  incradulity,  and  ahook  to  their 
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fonndation*;  the  monuments  of  falsehood  erected  against  heaven;** 
and  tlioc  is  iiothing  ot  that  holy  unction  wherewith  Feiielon  touched 
the  soul.  M.  Frayssinoiis  has  him^st  U  declared  that  **  The  doctrines 
of  rehgion  are  fixed  in  the  human  heart  by  the  deepest  roots  ',*^  and 
yet  ad£re8sing  himself  intirely  to  the  inl^ect,  which  in  many  cases 
fleets  his  proo6,  he  neglects  to  speak  to  the  .heart,  which  also  has  its 
proper  faith,  and  to  these  feelings  which  have  their  own  leligion.  In 
(Contrast  to  his  rival  the  Abb^  de  Lamenais,  he  works  for  the  smaller 
number  whom  he  wishes  to  convince,  and  turns  from  the  multitude 
whom  he  mii^lu  persuade.  He  deals  out  the  coldest  ratiocination, 
while  Ills  competitor  for  glory  imbues  his  eloquence  with  life  and 
passion,  advances,  as  was  said  oi  Demosthenes,  uniy  by  vigorous  and 
impetuous  bounds,  and  if  he  does  not  convince,  astonishes,  excites* 
<iverwfaelms  hy  the  power  and  e^estness  of  every  word.  The  defence 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  the  purpose  of  lUL 
Frayssinons.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  point  from  which  he  starts  | 
and  from  this  principle,  established,  as  he  thinks,  by  our  consciousness, 
by  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  by  the  perfection  of  physical  ' 
nature,  iie  deduces  as  const([a.iiLes,  the  existence,  and  immateriality 
of  the  soul,  which  was  made  in  the  image  of  its  Creator,  and  subjected 
by  him  to  the  observance  of  a  natural  law,  established,  uncban^eable. 
and  universal;  which,  in  making  us  the  servants  of  duty»  ohlippes  us 
to. the  practice  of  an  external  worship,  wherehy  we  may  be  excited  to 
the  practice  of  it  by  the  prospect  of  future  rewards  and  sufferings. 
The  religious  principles  taught  by  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  are 
the  foundation  of  morality;  and  the  relip-ious  prineiples  the  most 
favourable  to  morality  are  those  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
proved  by  the  miracles,  from  which  result  the  excellence  of  the  myste- 
ries, the  truth  of  the  prophecies,  the  heroism  of  the  mart^ ;  leading 
on  to  the  merits  of  the  good  old  times,  and  the  blind  submiasiott  whldi 
was  then  profi^ssed  fi»r  the  dogmas  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
beyond  which  there  is  no  safety.  '*  If  our  ancestors,*'  says  the  preacher, 
"  violated  the  precepts  of  religion,  at  all  events  they  respected 
them.  If  their  conduct  was  not  pure,  if  they  sought  to  ally  Christi- 
anity with  pleasure,  nnd  piety  with  enjoyment,  they  did  not,  however, 
attempt  to  justify  sin  by  l^laspheniy  ;  their  hearts  were  corrupted,  but 
thev  were  docile."  Thus  it  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  according 
to  the  Bishop  of  Hermopohs,  libertinism  is  atoned  for  by  devotion; 
vice  is  harmless  when  it  is  found  in  company  with  docility ;  obedienoe 
to  the  Church  is  everything,  and  morality  nothing.  Were  they  not  > 
such  opinions  as  the<^e  which  were  smitten  and  blasted  by  the  provincial 
letters  of  Pascal  ?  And  need  we  wonder  that  with  such  principles  as 
these  the  Abbt^  de  Frayssunous  has  declared  himseU  protector  of  the 
Jesuits. 

I'he  sons  of  Loyola,  thanks  to  the  toleraiion  of  the  former  director 
•  of  public  instruction,  the  oouHleivnaturalist,  the  protestant-papist, 
Cuvier,  obtained  a  footing  on  the  soil  of  France.   Under  the  ministry 

of  the  Bishop  ofHermopolis  they  have  completely  seized  the  king* 
dom,  u^;urped  the  schools  and  the  churches,  and  declared  war  against 

mutual  instruction,  and  civil  liberty.  Being  a  hot  partisan  of  the 
conrfregation,  M.  de  Frayssinous  never  ceased  to  defend  its  acts  in  (he 
Ciiamber,  but,  we  are  compelled  \o  say,  with  porezciU  than  elot^ucncc 
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h!s  name  remains  disn^racelully  connected  with  the  nffair  of  Made- 
moiselle Loveday,  whom  fanatical  proselytizers  withdrew  from  the 
gjasp  of  paternal  authority ;  and  he  is  still  more  ignomiulously  stigma- 
tised for  having  sought  to  protect  Contrefalto  firom  the  Just  severity  of 
laws.  FHetad  as  he  Is  to  the  Jesuits,  the  late  minister  of  Charles 
X.  could  be  noihinff  else  than  an  enemy  to  the  interests  of  France* 
urbich  needs  neither  Jesuits,  nor  congregation;;  *,  and  everywhere,  except 
at  Montrouge,  there  was  loud  and  triumphant  rejoicing  over  the 
Ml  of  this  iMt  accomplice  of  the  ministry  of  ViU^ie. 


No,  O— M.  ROYER  COLLARD« 

PTtKSTDlNT  OF  THB  CHAMBM  Or  DEPrTIKa|  lISIMSa  OF  THE  PRRNCH  ACADEMY,  ScC. 

The  senatorial  eloquence  of  France,  which  dates  its  birth  from  the 
year  1789,  has,  like  the  country  itself,  experienced  a  rcvohition.  The 
ardertt  passion  for  liberty,  that  constituted  the  e!o<Hience  of  that  period, 
has  been  converted  into  a  spirit  of  philosophy,  enforced  and  aiuuiated 
by  the  power  of  speech,  which  now  delivers  the  oracles  oi  truth  in  both 
the  Chambers  of  BVance.  A  peculiar  mengf  of  thought,  a  vehemeiMe 
of  dietlo^,  and  an  overcharged  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  characterised 
Am  style  of  the  revolution ;  but  a  deep  reflection  and  conviction,  and 
a  certain  austerity  of  enthusiasm  respecting  duty  and  truth,  constitute 
the  ingredients  of  the  new  eloquence:  of  this  M.  Rover  (^ollard  is  both 
the  example  and  the  inventor.  The  chaste  severity  of  his  style  re- 
sembles the  pruning-hook  of  Phocion,  who  said  to  his  countrymen, 
**  You  are  lofty  like  cypress-treesi  and  like  them  you  overshadow  the 
tombs." 

Royer  Collard  (Pierre  Paul)  was  bom  in  1708,  In  the  ticinity  a£ 
Yitry  ie  Frm^als,  of  an  lionourable  and  ancient  &mfly.        was  aft 

advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  when  the  revolution  broke  forUl, 
and  being  a  friend  to  a  well-regulated  liberty,  he  embraced  the  pre- 
vailinjT  opinions,  but  ptill  with  the  spirit  of  moderaiio!i.  lie  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Commune  in  1789,  to  which,  in  the 
following-  year,  he  was  nominated  Secretary.  He  held  this  otTice  (ill 
the  lOih  of  August,  of  memorable  notoriety,  when  Danton  said  to  bun, 
**  Young  man,  come  and  brawl  with  us ;  and  when  you  haye  made 
your  fbrtune,  you  will  clioose,  at  your  ease,  whalever  party  may  soft 
your  taste."  This  convenient  doctrine  was,  however,  rejectcMl  by 
M.  Royer  CoUard,  as  derogatory  to  his  honour.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  from  the  excesses  of  the  rev.  bition,  nnd  was,  in 
1797,  nominated  Deputy  to  the  Council  nf  Five  llnndrcd,  in  which  he 
pronounced  a  very  spirited  .speech  aj^'ainst  the  oalh  demanded  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  lavour  of  expatriated  individuals.  He  earnestly  ap- 
pealed to  his  colleagues  to  espouse  the  cause  of  justice,  which  he 
styled  the  wisest  and  most  profound  policy,  and  thus  conclnded  his 
discourse:  *'  To  the  savage  aceents  of  democracy,  invoking  audacity 
as  its  first  and  iast  resource,  you  will  reply  with  the  healing  accents  of 
justice,  justice,  and  nothing  but  justice."  He  sat  only  three  months  in 
the  council,  as  his  election  was  annulled  on  the  18th  Fructidor.  At 
that  ])eriod,  the  partizans  of  the  Bourbons  conceived  hopes  of  seeing 
the  ancient  nionaichy  restored,  and  iutined  a  council  iu  l^aris,  which 
corresponded  with  the  proscribed  princes.    Of  this  council  M.  H. 
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Collard  was  a  member,  along  with  the  Marqiii'?  de  Clermont,  the 
Abbe  de  Montesquiou,  and  M.  Becquey ;  but  Louis  XVIII.  having 
taken  refuge  in  England,  tiie  couiicil  broke  up,  and  terminated 
iftB  resolutloiis.  M.  R.  CoUfird  then  qaUted  the  perflotts  path  of  do* 
BticB,  and  devoted  himself  t4  privacy  and  returement  till  the  yte  1811, 
when  he  Was  nominated  Dean  bf  the  Factilty  of  Ijetters  at  Paris,  and 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  At  the  time  that  he 
undertook  the  tnsl<  of  instruction,  the  system  of  Condi!lnc  wa«^  recom- 
mended in  the  works  most  estimable  by  their  literary  merit,  as  well  by 
the  most  approved  practice  of  education.  Cabanis,  de  Tracy,  and 
Volney  had  written  books,  the  object  of  which  was  to  complete,  rectify, 
explain,  and  direct  the  doctrines  of  OdtldiUae.  .  The  ingenious  Garat, 
in  hik  leetnre  in  the  Normal  Schools,  the  agreeAUe  and  tritty  Lacomi- 
gueres  in  the  CMBUge  of  Pfmwe^  haA  contributed  to  propagate  theai» 
and  rendca*  them  popular.  Never  did  any  innovator  meet  with  more 
formidable  obstacles  than  M.  Collard,  who,  being  without  name,  or 
disciples,  without  patron  or  authority  in  science,  attempted  to  combat, 
at  the  same  time,  the  *'  Ecole  Sensualiste"  and  the  **  Ecole  Reveuse, 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  substitute  in  their  room  the  Scotch  school, 
wlUch  was  then  totally  unknown  in  France.  The  effect  produced  oq 
Ids  anditory  by  the  griVe  and  poirerfiil  eloquence,  full  of  emotion  and 
•erions  oonVletion,  with  which  tte  attacked  the  opponte  systems,  cah«- 
not  be  easily  conceived.  The  weight  of  his  authority  imposed  silence 
on  the  refractory,  and  the  insensible ;  while  he  captivated  others  of 
more  docile  minds,  elevated  them,  and  strens^thened  their  conviction, 
instructing-  them  in  wisdom  and  reason.  "  He  had  to  perform,"  says 
one  of  his  disciples,  **  the  part  of  Socrates  towards  the  youth  who 
listened  to  his  lectures.^' 

The  course  thai  he  delivered  met  not,  at  ftnt,  with  brilliant  soocess  i 
the  period  in  which  he  delivered  his  instructions  Was  not  favourable  to 
philosojjhical  studies,  dnd  the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army  engrossed 
^1  the  public  attention.  But  he  was  gradually  and  insensibly  listened 
to,  followed,  and  ndmircd  ;  his  lectures  beLJi-an,  as  we  are  informed,  by 
excitmg-  attention,  and  were  afterwards  received  with  a  comprehension 
and  full  conviction  of  their  truth.  It  was  luit  till  then  that  an  attempt 
was  uiade  to  undermine  tiie  system  of  Condiliac,  when  the  piiilosophic 
movement  took  jpUce  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  whicn  at  the  restoration  (thanks  to  the.  instructions  of  the 
attractive  Cousin,  that  favourite  diampion  of  the  modm  philosophy) 
has  enlarged  its  sphere  with  greater  activity,  and  has  since  multiplied  its 
conquests  every  day.  The  events  of  1814,  that  brought  backtheking 
to  France,  found  M.  R.  Collard  occupied  with  works  executed  in 
retirement  with  the  spirit  of  intellectual  independence.  As  his  merits 
were  well  known  to  Louis,  he  was  successively  nominated  Director- 
General  of  printing  and  bookselling.  Counsellor  of  State,  and  member 
of  the  Legion  of  luinour.  Go  the  return  of  Napoleon  in  March  1815« 
M.  Collard  threw  up  all  his  public  employments,  retaining  only  the 
title  of  Dean,  and  professor  of  the  faculty  of  letters.  After  the  second 
rc<?toralion,  he  was  recalled  into  the  Council  of  State,  and  nominated 
prt»<.ir^ont  (,f  the  commission  of  Public  Educntif>u.  His  conduct  in 
this  ctriinLnt  yj(tst  was  attc  iided  with  a  i^rcal  improvement  in  all  the 
branches,  and  was  particularly  distinguished       the  marked  predi- 
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lection  that  be  evinced  for  the  Lancastmn  method  of  instpuction. 
Being  a  deputy  in  1815,  from  the  department  of  Marne  to  Uiat 
chuinber,  which  was  styled,  *'  Introuvable,**  and  which  filled  France 
with  victims  and  scaffolds,  M.  R.  Collard  voted  iiiiifonnly  with  tlie 
minority.  After  tlie  ordonnauce  of  the  5th  of  September,  which  pro- 
duced the  dissolution  of  thai  assembly,  he  was  called  by  the  general 
wish  of  his  fellow-dtiirens  to  make  a  part  of  the  new  chamber,  and 
voted  in  the  minority  of  M.  Decases.  Dnrini^  the  session  of  I  SI  7,  a 
party  was  formed  in  France,  wluch  was  styled  the  Doctrinaires,'* 
It  was  composed  of  moder:  tc  men,  who  were  friends  to  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  uud  to  tiic  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  of  which  they 
wished  these  prifu  ij^U-;  to  be  the  foniulation.  Messrs.  Guizot,  Kera- 
try,  ami  tiie  Duke  de  Bioglie,  were  members  of  this  party,  and  M.  li. 
Collard  was  considered  as  its  head.  The  **  Doctrinaires**  were  very 
pleasantly  styled  the  party  of  the  Canopy »  because  as  was  observed  of 
them,  all  the  members  could  be  assembled  under  it.  In  1819,  the 
ministry  having  engaged  in  counter-revolutionary  measures,  M.  R. 
Collard  resigned  his  post,  as  president  of  the  commission  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  remained  as  n  simple  deputy,  continuing  uniformly  to 
vote  with  the  left  side  of  tiic  chamber,  in  whicli  he  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  last  session,  by  his  speech  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  has  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  French  academy. 

M.  Royer  Collard  is  of  lofty  stature ;  his  features  are  masculine,* 
and  the  general  aspect  of  his  countenance  is  striking  and  elo«j^ant. 
It  5s  perceptible  from  his  manners,  which  are  not  sufficiently  polished, 
that  iie  is  more  accustomed  to  the  closet  than  the  drawing-room. 
His  great  learning,  his  irreproachable  morals,  and  the  moderation  of 
his  principles,  make  him  a  most  formidable  adversary  tu  the  ministers. 
Hie  repntatioii  which  he  possesses  of  belonging  to  no  party  but  that  of 
his  own  conscience,  gives  gpreat  weight  and  authority  to  his  words. 
When  in  the  tribune,  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  he  is,  at  first, 
slow  and  monotonous,  but  he  becomes  animated  by  degrees,  and 
sliortly  after,  impressive  and  impassionate.  When  he  discusses  any 
theory,  he  handles  it  with  f-o  much  facility  and  euerg^y,  that  he  finds 
at  commantl  not  only  precision  and  force,  but  also  imaginauou, 
sensibility,  and  all  the  deep  and  powerful  emotions  of  the  orator.  Ha 
is  then  as  eloquent  as  Pascal,  by  the  force  of  bis  logic;  he  reasons  with 
a  conviction  so  profounti,  and  so  strong  a  desire  of  impressing  it  on 
another,  that  his  lively  demonstration  excites  the  feelings,  and  finds  its 
way  to  the  fienrf,  till  it  M^itates  its  very  inmost  recesses.  In  order  to 
rouse  the  eloquence  of  M.  Collard,  a  great  subject  is  necessary,  and 
a  vital  question;  and  he  resigns  to  others  liiosc  everyday  attacks, 
which  constitute  the  oratorical  fortune  of  Mechin,  de  Pompier&t^ 
Catimir,  PerUr;^  Eke  a  great  captain*  he  gives  his  subalterns  full 
liberty  to  .skirmish,  and  reserves  all  his  own  strength  for  pitched 
battles.  If  a  law  on  sacrilege  is  the  question,  he  thunders  against 
hypoon'^v  till  he  levels  it  to  the  ground  ;  and  if  a  blind  faction  ventures 
to  annihii;ite  the  trecdom  of  thouL::ht  by  crushing  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  orator,  applaude<l  by  France,  will  awe  his  andiciue  into  a 
most  respectful  silence,  while  he  overwhelms  his  antagonists  by  a 
mass  of  argmnenls  and  facts ;  so  that  his  adversary,  in  order  to  escape 
from  shame  and  detection,  iviJl  take  refuge  uuder  the  royal  robe.  Hi9 
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onL;  le  eye  embraces  at  a  glance  all  the  points  of  the  most  complicated 
questions,  aud  he  obviates  the  most  plausible  arguments  and  the 
BUiBt  artfiil  objections  raised  agaiiui  his  own  opinions,  lie  never 
bBiiks  the  question,  but  enoountera  it  with  all  his  might;  and  farfhmi 
enfeebling  by  that  means  the  drifl  of  his  ainpaments,  he  givea  theai 
additional  vigour  by  his  bold  display  of  open  and  maniy  warfare. 
Neither  the  qu'wk  points  of  Foy,  the  fire  of  Manuel,  the  exquisite 
sensibirily  of  l^  iiiic,  nor  the  ilowery  force  of  B.  Constant,  characterize 
his  style  oi  eluquciice,  because  it  results  trom  tlie  qualify  of  the  heart, 
and  the  coustitutiouai  warmth  of  the  speaker,  in  short,  it  is  the 
high  intellectual  powers  of  M.'  B.  CoJIard  that  oonstitute  him  a  • 
great  orator.  Iiet  ns  observe,  in  adcfition  to  his  other  marits,  that 
his  lips  f»Yts  never  been  deilled  with  falsehoods ;  that  he  never  has 
recourse  to  those  pious  frauds  so  frequently  adopted  by  the  spirit  of 
party;  and,  we  may  without  any  apprehension  of  valid  contradiction, 
apply  to  him  tht»  classical  compliment  of  being  **  yir  bonus  dicmdi 


THE  ROUE,* 

This     a  very  remarhable  book ;  vemaiinbles.  afibe  lbr  its  kMn  and 

deep  knowledge  of  human  natiu-e,  and  the  spirit  and  animation  vri  th 
which  that  Imowledge  is  embodied  and  displayed.  There  are  no  dis- 
sertations— no  formal  setting-forth  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  heart  (if 
we  may  so  speak) — but  its  most  recondite  and  nicest,  as  well  as  its 
fiercest,  workings,  are  placed  before  the  reader  by  the  natural  current 
of  liic  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  actors  in  the  story.  The  autbort 
we  are  convinced,  must  have  seen  mneb  of  life,  and  both  have  noted 
the  actions  of  those  around  him  with  an  obsovant  eye,  and  tvaoad 
them  to  their  causes  with  a  curious  spirit.  The  geaSKBl  tone  of  his 
mind  we  should  conceiv  e  to  incline  towards  liveliness  and  comedy ; 
the  ordinary  courRc  oi"  tlic  narrative  being  gay  and  tranchant — even 
to  the  occasionnl  sin  i  f  a  pun;  but  this,  besides  being  agreeable  in 
itself,  serves  to  throw  into  stronger  reUef  the  scenes  both  of  sadness 
'  and  of  fiery  passion,  which  form  the  more  important  parts  of  the  book. 
The  scene  is  laid,  fer.the  most  part,  in  iaahlonBble  life  in  Engkuid } 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  renders  tbia  avaHabte  to  Ins 
purpose  is,  indeed,  a  great  relief,  afler  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  carioa> 
tares  which  have  been  foi-^ted  upon  the  world  a«  portraits  of  that  so- 
ciety. *  Til  the  work  before  us,  these  things  are  made,  as  all  such 
things  should  be,  only  accessary.  They  tend  to  set  forth  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  of  the  story— to  "  give  a  local  liabitation  and  a 

name"  to  the  scene  of  what  is  pasaing.  Andt  certainly,  the  verisl- 
militode  adds  greatly  to  the  illusion ;  and  makes  us  fed  aa  if  we  were 

reading  memoirs,  rather  than  a  novel. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  the  heroine's  education ; 
and  if,  after^vards,  when  we  reach  the  busier  and  more  passionate 
j)ortions  of  the  book,  we  regret  that  so  much  space  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  what  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  preliminary  matter-— 
,  certainly,  while  we  are  actually  reading  it,  we  have  no  auticipatioii  of 

fTbiftvols.,poitdra.  London}  CoUHun;  im 
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inxth  A  feelmfi^  at  all.  The  heroine,  whose  character  is  most  deli^h*- 
fVllly  drawn,  and  most  admirably  sustained  (a  very  rare  merit),  ai  d 
her  sister,  are  finely  contrasted — the  one  is  all  form,  the  other  ;t,ll 
feeling.  This  contrast  the  author  would  seem  originally  to  have 
intended  to  carry  through  the  book ;  but,  when  he  once  gets  fidrly  intd, 
Btraam  of  Ids  main  story,  it  is  foigotten ;  and  we  see  very  little 
Hiore  of  it,  after  the  Rou<i  himself  appMurs  upon  the  scene.  Ib^ 
Ifrhole  of  the  account  of  the  education,  however,  is  gjhretk  fn  so  ad- 
mirable and  so  detailed  a  manner,  that  we  should  have  scarcely  con- 
fceived  it  could  be  the  production  of  a  male  pen,  had  not  the  body  of 
the  book  bonie  the  impress  of  the  stronger  sex  in  every  line.  The 
episode  of  the  governess  is  inimitable ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  sample  of 
the  genus,  but  as  a  portraiture  of  some  individuals  who  come  within 
the  class.  We  are  teiiqited  to  give  a  few  fttttures  from  this  sketch  — 

*  Iflss  "Wlnte  Wiw,  in  reality,  abent  seven-and-twenty ;  but  by  the  style 
ef  hat  dress,  mM  by  bertSin  htOe  operations  of  art  on  the  cheeks  and  eye- 
brows, and  avery  juciicions  drsposition  of  the  hair,  she  did  not  appear  more 
than  one  or  two-and-tWenty,  to  which  she  owned.  Without  being  regularly 
beautiful,  she  had  points  about  her  features  and  iigiu-e  which  rendered  her  a 
Tsry  attractive  person.  Lai^  dsn  eyes,  of  whose  power  she  was  perfectly 
aware,  and  whose  natural  tlerceness  she  had  schooled  into  languishing 
glances  ;  jet  black  hair,  hnn2:in«:  in  glossy  ringlets  over  her  forehead,  so  as 
to  hide  the  height  of  her  too  prominent  cheek-bones  ;  a  mouth,  the  comers 
«f  whM  Lafster  #ouM  han  said  tosspoke  ffl  tstapef ,  bift  M 
ftjctended  into  a  perpetual  siailSbls  show  a  fine  s^t  of  teeth ;  ivoe  me  priii* 
cipal  characteristics  of  her  face ;  while  her  figure  to  ail  sfpsavanes  waspar* 
feet  symmetry,  though  rather  upon  a  large  scale. 

'  Ine  art  of  dressing  to  advantage  she  had  studied  critically ;  and  appeared 
to  know  the  defects  of  her  own  person,  only  that  she  miirhtbe  able  to  con- 
ceill  them  the  more  effectually.  She  knew  the  precise  effects  of  every  khid 
of  costume,  and  she  had  studied  them  all  with  a  critical  nicety — from  the 
voluptuous  undress  wrapper  in  the  morning,  which  displays  by  concealing; 
bssanes,  to  the  sptendid  costume  of  the  evening,  ivhen  female  durms  an 
sUowed  to  appear  in  thev  full  dress. 

•  The  expression  of  attitude  had  been  another  of  her  favourite  and  su(x:ese> 
ful  studies :  no  one  knew  better  than  herself  how  to  sweep  a  well-turned 
arm  and  white  hand  over  the  strings  of  a  harp — how  to  throw  up  her  eyes 
from  the  piano  to  the  ceiling  with  an  air  of  enwuslasm—- liow  to  mmose  mr 
litnbs  more  attractively  on  the  elegant  luxuiisnoe  of  a  sofe,  or  with  more 
playftdness  on  the  more  lowly  ottoman. 

•  AD  women,  if  they  consider  their  beauty  at  all,  consider  it  with  regard  to 
the  admiration  it  excites  in  the  other  sex*  and  the  envy  it  creates  in  their 
Own ;  but  few  knew  so  well  as  Miss  Wheeler  the  idess  of  men  upon  this  ki» 
teresting  subject ;  and  by  this  means  there  was  not  a  point  of  her  beauty  or 
conduct  that  did  not  speak  to  the  senses  of  those  whose  admiration  she 
wished  to  attract. 

*  Tet  aU  this  intimate  knowledge  of  effect  she  eoidd  conceal  under  flie 

semblance  of  elegant  simplicity  and  fashionaM<  >  (  arelessness  :  though  in  the 

midst  of  it,  a  nice  observer  might  pereeive  the  lynx  eve  with  wiiich  she 
watched  the  success  of  lier  manoeuvres.  —Vol  I.,  fip,  1% — l'J8. 

This  portrait,  wc  think,  is  a(hnira])le,  and  we  regret  we  have  not 
space  to  give  the  little  drama,  of  which  this  lady  is  the  heroine;  hut 
we  must  hasten  on  to  TlieRoue.  Great  j)aius  have  evidently  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  ddbieatioll  of  this  character,  but  they  have  been  be- 
stowed successfiiDy.  Sir  Robert  Lsaliap  the  loo^  is  a  higlily-finished 
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representaOMi  «f  s  man  €ff  raiik,  fortune,  iaknia,  and  penMmal'Wanty, 
who  devoteB  all  theae  advantagea  to  the  ajratematlc  pursuit  of  pleaaur^ 
or  (for  in  his  vocabulary  they  are  convertible  terms)  of  women.  All 

his  other  in  dill  o^encea  are  estimated  only  as  they  conduce  to  the  success 
of  his  one  great  pursuit ; — military  distinction,  which  he  has  earned 
amply, — fashionable  weif^ht  in  the  world  of  London — large  fortune— < 
"Vivid  and  varied  talents — and  extensive,  though  probably  superficial,  ac- 
quirements,— all  are  valued  by  him  only  as  meani^  his  end  is  one  and 
Indifialble.  A  ISmtaatie  carkature  of  aoch  a  character  as  thia  it  iag 
perluma,  not  difficult  to  draw.  A  hMU  flom  ^  Harry  WOdair,  and 
Jjoveuoe,  and  Valmont,  tricked  out  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  is  easily 
made  up,  and  may  pass  muster  with  the  crowd,  till  some  Ithuriel  critic 
touches  the  imag-e  with  his  pen,  and  (to  chang;e  the  metaphor)  giving 
a  plume  alternately  to  each  of  the  original  owners,  leaves  the  poof 
jackdaw  bare.  But  Leslie  is  a  very  different  composition  from  such 
things  as  these  ;  he  may  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  two,  at  least,  of 
tile  maateily  portraitnrea  we  Iwve  inataneed  al»ove ;  but  be  beara  tha 
atamp  of  indimualityoii  bis  brow — be  is  of  a  daaa  apart,  and  atanda 
alone. 

Wa  are  let  more  intimately  into  the  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  the 
character  of  Leslie,  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  story  bein* 
thrown  into  the  form  of  letters  to  n  frere  d'armes  (in  every  sense  of  the 
term,) — ^to  a  Pythias-friend.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  throw  the  interest  upon  personal  feelings  and  character,  it  is 
Hie  preferable  course  fbr  Aa  novelist  to  make  that  person  speak  for 
bimaelf :  accordingly,  we  bare  liere  Lediefa  repreeentations  of  occur- 
renoea,  with  liia  comments  upon  them^  Hhefactt  of  which  are  gifen  in 
the  narrative  parts  of  the  book,  thus  combining  the  two  advantages  off 
making  the  story  clear,  and  minutely  developing  character  at  the  same 
time.  Of  the  story  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  any  detail :  the  skele- 
tons which  reviewers  make  of  the  plots  of  books  are  anythiiiir  but 
anatomies  vivantes — all  that  tliey  effect  is  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader,  when  he  turns  to  the  woric  itself.  The  Roue  is  essentially  a 
novel  of  dkarader^  and  we  ahall  endeavour  to  give  soma  eitMta  whidi 
will  prove  that  we  bava  not  been  gaUty  of  exaggeration  in  what  wa 
bave  said  of  the  masterly  mamier  in  which  the  mora  prmnincnt  onat 
arc  drawn.  The  following,  which  depicts  the  months  succeeding  the 
heroines  honey-moon  is  admirably,  and  therefore  sadly,  true  to  nature. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Trevor  and  A^nes  had  almost  realised  their  sanguine 
anticipations  during  the  tirst  month  of  their  maniage.  The  morning  rumble 
^the  social  evening — produced  the  pleasures  they  had  expected  from  tliem, 
and  Agnes  was  still  in  the  plenitoae  of  thdr  enjoymoit,  wishing  for  no 
change,  her  heart  full  of  happiness;  blessed,  and  trying  to  bfess;  but 
Trevor  soon —  very  soon— began  to  feel  the  want  of  that  exeitement  upon 
winch  alone  he  existed.  The  calm  and  unlet  enjoyment  of  his  wife's  so- 
ciety, which  immediately  succeeded  the  nrst  rapturous  possession  ot  her 
beauty,  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  mind,  and  the  affections* 
and  the  passions  of  such  a  man  as  Trevor.  He  missed  the  necessity  for 
nlotting  and  planning,  which  had  kept  him  so  conlinually  occupied  during 
his  OTobation  as  a  lover;  aperpelual  round  of  ihe  (^uiut  eujovijuents,  the 
placid  pleasures  with  a  wife,  which  characterised  his  pressoi  existenoe^ 
proved  to  him  but  a  poor  compensation  for  days  of  restless  impatience, 
auocecded  by  oqe  hour  of  rapturous  intercourse  eiyoyid  by  stealth  with  hia 
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mistress.  He  began  also  to  be  astonished  at  discoverinff  how.  much  the 
idea  of  opposing  and  tonnentin^  Lady  Pomeroy  had  added  to  the  pleasure 
he  had  felt  in  his  interviews  with  Agnes. 

*With  such  feehngs  as  these,  the  endless  succession  of  monuni;  r  oubles, 
noontide  rides,  and  l^(6*a>^^^6  evenings,  soon  became  insipid.  Agnes  was 
slill  88  beaotifbl,  her  sodety  ae  delightfol,  her  wit  as  buoyant,  her  eoii?er* 
sation  as  briUiant,  and  her  music  as  sweet  as  ever ;  but  they  were  his.  He 
had  a  right  to  their  possession ;  he  eHjioyed  them  without  exeriioD,  and  thi^ 
lost  half  their  value  in  his  opinion. 

*  Ashamed,  however,  to  acpear  thus  vacillatmg  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  he 
a^ired  and  respected  as  ne  did  Agnes,  he  still  kept  on  in  their  usual 
routine,  though  it  was  with  much  the  same  difficulty  as  a  man  feels  to  keep 
his  eyes  open  when  he  is  almost  irresistibly  oveqiov.  ered  with  the  inclination 
to  sleep.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  determmed  to  enjoy  himself  as 
usual;  the  inchnent  yawn  would  intrude  i^elf  hi  the  midst  of  Ms  quiet 
jl^easurefl ;  the  nunting  notices  were  eagerly  looked  after ;  the  necessity  for 
intercourse  ^vith  the  surrounding  gentry  was  gradually  discovered,  and  the 
morning  ramble  was  fi-equently  exchanged  for  a  gallop  after  the  fox-hounds, 
and  the  quiet  evening  sometimes  broken  in  upon  b^  tlie  hunting  companions 
T^or  brought  home  to  dinner,  or  the  necessity  fior  tfaeur  attendance  at 
acme  party  m  tiie  neigfabouihood.*— Yd.  II.,  p.  53 

*  He  began  to  fancy  that  the  air  grew  cold  and  bleak;  voted  his  countiy 
neighbours  a  bore;  talked  of  the  opera  ^md  bis  dubs,  and  wondered  what 
aU  the  wcrM  were  doing,  in  town.  He  gave  two  or  three  hints  about  bu- 
siness and  his  banker ;  inquired  frequently  if  Agnes  did  not  long  to  see  her 
sister  and  Lady  Pomeroy;  wondered  whether  they  did  not  wish  for  their 
presence  in  lowii;  and  in  short,  to  use  a  vulgar  phraiie,  "  beat  about  the 
Dush**  till  Aflies  too  plainly  perceiTed  his  dr&  He  was  ashamed  so  soon 
openly  to  confess  that  all  his  enthusiasm  for  solitude  and  the  country  had 
so  hastily  vanished.  His  encomiums  .upon  green  trees,  autumnal  tints, 
dehcious  rambles,  and  domestic  Ute-a-tHes,  were  too  recent  for  him  to  dis- 
avow them.  He  thought  tl^  would  be  too  fickle  even  for  him.  But 
A^es,  with  the  keen  eye  of  love,  read  it  in  his  hstless  glance ;  understood 
it  m  his  faint  praise  of  that  which,  a  little  month  since,  had  called  forth 
enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  felt  it  in  the  absence  of  all  that  pleasure 
which  used  to  be  so  apparent  during  the  hrst  weeks  of  their  union. 

\  *  She  sighed  to  think  it  was  so ;  but  her  affection  found  a  thousand  ex- 
eusf  s  for  her  husband  in  the  activity  and  excitement  of  his  former  life.  Site 
gave  up  her  expectations  of  enjoying  life  with  him  alone,  and  of  keeping 
all  his  society  to  herself,  and  even  began  to  think  she  had  been  unjust  and 
selfish  in  ever  havnig  entertained  them. 

*  In  her  inchnation  for  the  conlinnaMa  of  the  life  they  faad  been  leadmg, 
she  for.r!:ot  that  it  was  his  own  protestations  that  had  led  her  to  imagine  that 
it  was  to  continue;  or  if  she  did  now  and  then  sigh  over  the  recollection 
that  he  had  made  them,  and  breathe  a  wish  that  he  had  acted  up  to  them, 
iriie  rqptressed  her  sighs  and  her  wishes  withm  her  own  breast,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  her  husband's  pleasure. 

*  Influenced  by  this  determination,  she  entered  the  library  witli  the'  in- 
tention of  proposmg  a  journey  to  town,  and  was  thinking  how  she  should 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  her  proposal,  when  he  met  her 
at  the  door,  witb  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. — 

*  "  Oh,  my  sweet  Agnes,"  exclaimed  he,  "  the  most  unlucky  contretempt 
m  the  v.-orld.  These  men  of  business,  they  never  will  let  one  enjoy  a  peace- 
tui  hour  in  tlie  country  ;  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  pleasures  of  solitude. 
WouM  you  befieve  it,  ray  love  ?  this  letter  b  a  mandate  from  my  lawyer* 
It  says,  that  the  title  to  the  Dorsetshire  estate  requves  immediate  and 
personal  attention^  ancUit  is  gC  so  much  importaiie^  that  I  ftar— Agnes 
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smiled — '*  yes,  indeed,  love,  I  fear  tliat  I  must  tear  m/self  away  from  these 

Keaeeful  scenes — "  Agnes  amiled  again — "  whofe  tie  na?e  enjoyed  so  much 
apphiess — " 

•  "  And  of  which  you  were  benrinninsr  to  be  so  much  tired,"  interrupted 
Agnes.  "  Nay,  nay,  my  Trevor,  don  t  deny  it,"  said  she,  putting  her 
band  playfully  on  his  lips,  "  it  is  but  nalui  al  liiat  a  mind  like  yours  siiouid 
•gBin  wish'  w  its  usfou  activity ;  again  wish  for  the  pursuits  which  habii; 
has  render^  second  nature." 

•  Trevor  protested  licr  society  was  all  that  he  wished  on  earth  ;  that  her 
conversation  was  sufficient,  her  music  the  only  sweet  sounds  he  wished  to 
hear.  But  Agnes  agaui  stopped  hun  by  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  j^es  I  all  this 
is  prettily  spoken ;  but  eoiness  now,  Chariss,  don't  ^ou  think  you  will 
enjoy  my  society  better,  and  appreciate  my  music  more  justly*  had  you  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  others  ?  " 

'  She  looked  archly  as  she  spoke,  and  Trevor's  consciousness  suf- 
fesed  his  brow  and  chBek  with  that  slight  glow  of  oonfiision*  wlueh,  in  a 
woman,  would  have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  blush.  .  \ 

•  A  good-natured  shake  of  the  head,  an  affectionnte  kiss,  and  a  playful 
exclamation  of  "  naughty  boy,"  set  the  whole  matter  to  rights  with  him ; 
and  from  this  moment  every  preparation  was  made  to  quit  that  place,  in 
which  a  ftw  short  weeks  since  he  tiad  almost  sworn  he  could  ]xiss  his  life ; 
that  place,  wiihin  whose  linnts  he  had  protested  were  contained  all  that  he 
wish<?d  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  all  that  he  had  sworn  was  fame,  fortune, 
and  happiness  to  him.' — Vol.  II.,  p.  56 — 60. 

This  conduct  works  its  natural  and  inevitable  result :  after  the  inobt 
bitter  pangs,  arising  from  love  requited  only  by  neglect,  the  love  itself 
at  laatbeconias  CKtinct:  and  iAen,  at  that  critical  niotnent*  when  a  bving 
btart  bup  fiwn  itt^nquitBl,  ceasisd  to  love,  Leslie  appears  upon  tiie 

scene — a  man  skilled  to  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  woman,  and' 
in  the  arts  by  which  she  is  to  be  won.  The  progress  of  his  passion 
for  Ai^es — ^tbr  this  time  he  really  loves — and  the  manner  in  which  his 
feelings  act  u])on  her's,  are  wrought  out  with  the  liand  of  a  master. 
Such  knowledge  must  have  been  bought  by  experience.  But  letX^esUe 
speak  for  himself 

'  So  much  for  them :  and  now,  Fred,  tw  the  pith  of  vof  inidligenoe»  the 
marrow  of  my  ktter.  Put  all  that  has  gone  before  aside,  as  we  do  the  rub- 
bish tb.Ht  has  accumtdated  in  Rome,  before  we  come  to  the  tessclated  pave- 
ment— the  veritable  soil  of  the  mother  and  empress  of  the  world.  Dost 
remember  Trevor?  There's  a  bathos!  it  puts  you  in  mind,  no  doubt,  of 
Jiihet*t  nune,^ 

Vcnir  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous  and  a  kind,  aod  a  handsome, 
And,  I  wamat,  a  virtttons — ^Where*t  your  molilier  ? 
and  you  say.  What  the  devil  has  the  empress  of  the  world  to  do  with  our 

auandam  acc[uaintance  Trevor  ?  Why,  neither  more  nor  less,  ViHars,  than 
lat  this  vacdlating  feUow,  who  always  rowed  in  our  wake  at  collejre,  and" 
followed  our  example  at  an  humble  distance  on  the  Continent,  has  married 
a  woman  that  deserves  to  be  empreas  of  the  worid,  if  eveiybo<fy  had*their 
desols. 

•  But  nobody  has,  els  j  v,  e  should  not  be  where  we  are  ;  for  we  are  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  a  throne  or  the  callows,  tliough  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  tell  whicn ;  and  at  present  we  have  attained  to  neither  of  them. 

•  But  to  this— yes,  I  will  call  her  woman — but  such  a  one,  Vilhu  s !— one 
of  my  peculiars  /  How  shall  I  paint  her  to  your  imagination,  Fred  ?  For 
it  is  too  gross  of  itself  to  conceive  such  a  creature  without  the  aid  of  my 
pen  J  yet  by  my  soul 

It  111100$  sie  past  the  oomgm  sf  oiy  will 

to  describe  her  iiltb  aay  deprte  of  jitftice. 
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« Intei,  ifM  ttiiil  woliH  be        to  te 

fhe  colours  which  nature  has  so  kindly  furnished  for  the  imitation  ? 

*  The  hand  of  Raphael  could  not  have  depicted  her  dignity  ;  Corregio's 
mingling:  colours  could  not  have  pourtrayed  her  softness ;  the  glowing  pen- 
cil of  TiUan  would  have  failed  in  her  complexion ;  and  Michael  Angelo 
himself  could  not  have  done  justice  to  her  form. 

*  As  to  her  eyes,  her  complexion,  her  hair,  I  cannot  rittcmpt  to  describe 
thf'm;  her  first  impression,  and  I  am  yet  sp e akin from  first  impressions, 
is  like  that  which  we  both  felt  on  our  first  contemplation  of  the  Via  Sacra 
•ad  San  Pielro,--so  orerwhehmng  that  tfaa  mind  has  no  teiiora  for  dotaUai 

'  It  is  ])red8ely  that  kind  of  beauty  which  defies  analysif ;  a  betu!^ 
arising  from  a  complete  whole ;  a  beauty  which,  rs  Hogarth  says,  *  is  seen 
and  confessed  by  all ;  yet,  from  the  many  fruitless  attempts  to  account  for 
the  cause  of  its  being  so,  inquiries  on  this  head  have  almost  been  given  u^, 
and  the  subject  generally  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  too  hi^  ana  too  deiip 
oate  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  true  or  intelligible  discussion/ 

*Tma<rine,  if  thou  canst,  Milton's  Eve  mingled  with  Byron's  Gulnare; 
Desdemona  s dehcc^y  with  Juhet's  voluptuousness ;  in  short,  uuagme  some- 
thing that  thou  hastiMYer  leeo,  and  thou  may'st  perhaps  hittipQQ  scanething 
like  Agnaa— Trevoi^or  Trevor  is  her  name  by  km;  that  d--d  law  lAam 
confines  a  woman  to  one  mnn,  :inrl  2:tv  es  liim  the  power  of  monopoly  over 
a  mai;azine  of  charms  that  migl  t  have  furnished  beauties  for  a  hundred  of 
her  sillj^  sex.  Tlien  she  is  as  unhide  the  rest  of  them  in  maonei^  and  mind 
as  she  IS  in  person ;  she  sola  IhNii  faeiing  instoad  of  hnai  tali  oenaiony 
at  defiance ;  thinks  for  herself;  patronises  talent  wherever  m  can  find  it ; 
takes  up  the  cudsrels  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  and  injured  ;  detests 
affectation;  and  in  the  midst  of  fashion,  is  the  creature  that  nature  intended 
her  to  be,  and  that  poets  have  made  her. 

*  She  has  inafpned  a  world  of  her  own,  and  peopled  it  according  to  her 
imat^ination, — and  strons;  in  the  native  elegance  of  her  own  mind  and  person, 
astonislies  the  little  minds  of  those  who  tcead  in  the  slkej^  or  foUow  in  tha 
train  of  their  predecessors, 

*  She  owes  erety  thmg  to  the  oiaativi  energy  of  her  own  mind.  She  aeta, 
and  thinks,  and  speaks  for  herself^— «lur  is  onginal, — and  all  the  masters  in 
the  world,  with  their  arts  of  mannerism,  and  dancing",  and  music,  would 
have  only  spoiled  her,  as  the  wretched  plasterer  Mademo  destroyed^  with 
his  frippery,  the  magnificeut  design  of  Michael  Angelo. 

'  Now  is  it  not  a  shame  that  sndi  a  creature  should  be  thrown  awny 
upon  such  a  fellow  as  Trevor  ? 

*  And  how  (lid  he  get  her  ?  say  you.  Why,  they  danced  together  at  one 
of  the  prince  s  juvenile  balls  when  children, — ^they  met  together  again  at  the 
Dashington  university  quadrilles,  which  yon  and  I.  like  fools,  used  to 
despise,  knowtDg  that  the  head  of  the  college  was  only  preparing  pupils  to 
turn  them  over  to  our  hands  in  a  greater  stage  of  maturity.  He  handed  her 
into  ihe  cnrriao"e  at  her  presentation, — he  danced  through  the  first  season 
With  iicr, — was  opposed  by  her  relatives,  and  carried  her  off.  Tlus  is  all  I 
can  find  he  ever  aid  to  olnain  her. 

*  The  fibct  was,  the  lucky  rascal  was  the  first  who  whispered  the  word 
love  in  her  ear, — her  heart  and  soul  liad  already  been  attuned  to  the  sound 
by  her  own  nature  and  tlie  nature  of  her  studies.  Trevor  was  thi"Own  in 
her  path  at  a  critical  moment :  to  do  liim  justiee,  the  fellow  has  enough 
ardour  while  a  pursuit  is  new,— the  injustice  done  him  by  her  rdationa 
roused  the  demon  of  opposition-generosity  in  her  mind, — her  imagination 
filled  up  the  outline  of  a  hero,  which  Trevor  had  given  her,  with  qualities  of 
iier  own  creating,  and  she  became  his.   Will  he  keep  h&}  what  think  you?, 

*  T  say,  Fred,  i  was  just  thinking  what  a  glorious  mistress  sudi  a  creature 
would  make !  What  a  companion  for  the  bright  moonlight  nights  of  Italy  I 
What  a  form  to  contemplate  in  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Larian  lake?  Then, 
the  sensation  she  would  create  in  tUa  sdbcms  of  Jflorenccl  the  oooifort  al 
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Such  is  the  opening  of  that  pursuit  upon  which  the  fate  of  this 

lovely  creature  was  doomed  to  turn.  The  whole  of  Its  prnccress  is 
traced  with  equal  minuteness  and  felicity  ;  and  we  are  withheld  from 
givinp^  one  or  two  of  its  most  highly-wrought  scenes,  solely  lest  we 
should  mar  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  a  story  most  origuialiy  and 
liappily  constructed  ^e  shall  Uax%  Uiis  untouched,  and  proceed  to 
tlie**liftafc8MneofalL"  LieBliewoiiliiBdMtli-bedl  andbrong^ittnther 
by  the  hand  of  his  dearest  iiiend,  for  hui  baving  not  coBiidBli^  even  hH 
wife  sacred.  Mutual  forgiveness,  however,  Imd  been  exchanged — for 
the  lady  herself  wns  iniiltless — and  the  fevered  thought^  which  crowded 
his  mind  "  he  attempte4  to  allay  by  his  old  habit  of  writing  to  Villars.** 
The  letter  is  given  as  written  at  lnolcen  intervals  j  but  even  of  these 
fragnieiiU  wti  can  liiui  room  only  lor  a,  few  :— 

•  I  have  been  used  to  will,  and  to  do,  all  my  li£i ;  and  never  recoUeoi 
saying  I  wtuL,  tint  I  did  not  letiMntfaeyeiiwofYolittoB  to  ftaliaaq^ 
BOW*  when  I  say  I  wi&  Uve%  No — no,  life  is  strong  within  ae.  Theee 

hysicians  judsxe  by  their  own  emaciated  fragile  bodies  :  they  have  no  idea 
ow  muck  8uc)i  a  licm-knit,  athletic  £rame  aa  mine  can  sutt'er ;  and  yet  tlie 
devile  teU  me  I  AaH  die:  and  aa  Ifaey  jn-ononaoed  fhe  lat,  a  legion  of  other 
devils  seemed  to  enter,  and  run  riot  m  my  mind ;  and  appeared  to  danoa 
about  me,  laughing  and  chattering,  with  a  kind  of  hellish  joy,  as  though  it 
were  to  welcome  me.  Where-^  where — wkere,  to  weloome  me  ?" — ^VakIII«» 
pp.  399,  4oa. 

*  These  pfaysioHois  aia  Ibole—diMtes :  they  say  I  must  sleep ;  and  OM 

of  their  cursed  potions  has  procured  me  an  hour  of  hellish  refreshment.  But 
I  a.m  awake — yes,  awake  once  more;  and  it  was  but  a  dream — a  fhincf  to 
laugh  at — a  thing  that  we  have  laughed  at  tfl«pether.  1  am  awake  ;  and  in 
opraing  my  eyes  to  ell  the  reeEtiee  about  me,  tnoagh  theaa  teellties  are  gravo 
doctors,  pale  faces,  hopeless  countenances,  they  are  heaven  to  the  hell  I 
have  just  quitted  in  awaking.  Fred,  I  dreamed  1  was  in  a  beautiftd  garden. 
Everywhere  Howers  bloomed  around  me,  and  beneath  my  £eet,  £raih  and  fkir 
to  look  at,  blooming  as  though  Nalm^  justpainlad  mfoi,  and  sent  fbmk 
Mb  spangled  witb  dew  to  seenttke  mondngnr;  and  I  ftlt,  Fred,  young 
again ;  felt  as  you  and  I  used  to  feel  when  We  iNve  boya,  and  ebaaed  IbA 
butterflies  at  Eton.    Ha !  that  twinge ! 

'  Oh,  that  we  had  never  chased  anything  but  butterflies  !  But  we  have, 
Aed.  Well,  I  Mt  an  indescribable  longing  for  eveiy  flower  thai  I  saw,  and 
I  stretched  forth  my  hand  to  pluck  them;  and  as  1  plucked  them  one  by 
one,  they  withered  m  my  touch :  but  I  still  grasped  and  grasped,  on  this 
side  and  on  that ;  but  every  one  faded,  one  after  the  other ;  and  the  grase 
iod  tbebii^M  diute  witiwnd  tinder  my  feet,  as  I  pioeeedad,  tiU  I  locdnd 
bade,  and  W  that  was  gay  before  was  one  blank  scorched- up  desert — and  I 
felt  a  sense  of  desolation.  Suddenly,  the  desolation  changed  ;  and  I  found 
nwseit,  how  I  caqnot  tell,  in  that  paradise  of  Maiiomet,  wliich,  in  our  hours 
of  folly,  we  used  to  think  was  such  a  charming  thought  of  the  prophetic 
bypoerite ;  and  made  us  eease  to  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which,  in  faia 
early  career,  he  made  proselytes  to  hi^  faith.  And  there  were  women, 
beautiful  women  !  the  bane  of  both  of  us,  Frcd,flittmg  about  in  Ldl  tlie  loose 
attire  of  eastern  costume,  amidst  the  shady  groves  and  bowers  of  roses  with 
which  the  plaoe  was  tifled,  and  all  the  paasiooa  of  my  natnia—ifaose  ten 
passions — but  you  know  them — seemed  roused ;  my  loss  of  blood  was  not 
lelt  in  r.n-  sleep ;  and  I  pursued,  and  caught  in  my  outstretched  imm  a 
loveiy  torm,  that  resisted  me  no  more  when  it  felt  my  warm  arms  enivvined 
around  it  It  tunnd,  and  I  bdMU  Faniw  I  lovely  ea  when  wa  first  knew 
]M\iiHh  hwfahiftveaaa  and  fiam  tMM».£  and  I  had  ^  thi  faeliMBi  ol 
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— ^the  soft  lip,  the  heaving  bosom,  ttie  roooded  form — and  I  pwiicd  lier  to 
my  heart,  ^vhen  suddenly  the  cheeks  assumed  a  livid  hne — the  eyes  became 
sunken,  yellow,  and  lustreless — the  heavins  bosom  sluunk  into  unganily 
folds — the  firm  flesh  seemed  to  soften  into  disease,  and  she  sunk  a  corpse 
out  of  ny  aimf  on  to  the  ground.  Still  the  same  burning  passions  seemed 
to  drive  me  on,  and  I  caught  one  lovely  form  after  anotlier,  only  \of{'('l  them 
die — do  you  understand  that  ? — to /m  them  die :  aye !  even  as  Othello  scims 
to  do,  when  hanging  over  Desdemona  he  feels  pulse  by  pulse  slacken  and 
•mporate,  till  he  appears  to  have  takn  Immv  mUm  wond,  «id  all  Itfb 
it  contains  in  the  words — '  She  is  dead.' 

*  And  thus  one  after  another  failed  me.  Beauty  turned  to  blackness,  life 
into  death,  at  my  touch,  as  tlie  fiowers  had  done  before ;  and  yet  there 
fenuBed  the  same  fiery  detenmnatioB  topunue— the  iamebtiming  impetus 
to  vatg^  me  onward.  At  lengtli  but  one  remained  ;  and  she  fled  frotn  my 
pursuit — and  faster  and  stronger  than  all  tlie  rest.  But  T  came  up  with  her, 
and  it  was — 'Agnesi'  Let  me  breathe  at  the  name,  or  rather  let  me 
fhndder.  It  was  Agnes,  all  that  I  remember  her--the  loveliest  I  had  seen ! 
•nd  the  smiled  upon  me,  and  talked  peace  and  comfoit  to  me.  aad  my  bnit 
seemed  to  forget  all  that  had  gone  before.  And  my  arms  were  once  more 
around  her,  and  her  head  drooped  upon  my  breast,  and  I  pressed  her  closely, 
and  her  kerchief  fell  in  the  sli^iii  struggle ;  and  I  stooped  my  lips  to  press 
them  upon  her  boeom,  when,  to  my  hoiror,  aa  I  braalhed  upon  it,  it  turned 
black—black  ;  and  a  huge  serpent  seemed  to  be  coiling  round  its  beauliei, 
and  covering  them  with  his  venom ;  and  I  looked  up,  and  her  face  was 
fleshiess — her  sockets  were  eyele8s--4ier  teeth  were  hpless :  the  arms  that 
were  Mmmd  OM  w«re  aere  Moei ;  and  tiM  fingers  that  preeaed  ami  wm 
thin  strings  of  sinews,  still  warm  and  wet  with  flesh  that  had  j«ft  ftllen 
fipom  them,  and  upon  which  myriads  of  worms  preying  in  a  grave  which 
yawned  at  my  feet;  and  1  heard  a  laugh,  and  a  voice,  and  I  looked  into  tlie 
grave,  and  it  was  l^wror,  calling  upon  me  to  bring  his  wife, — and  she  obeyed 
the  call, — and  I  could  not  disentangle  myself  from  her  firm  grasp,  but  waa 
forced  fonvard,  till  we  fell — fell — fell,  into  the  loathsome  grave  together ; 
and  I  awoke — awoke,  and  found  this  earth  a  heaven  !  Fred,  if  there  be  a 
hell,  I  have  been  there, — and  these  doctors,  these  dolts,  wuuld  have  me 
deep.  Ohl  I  hope  I  «ImI1  nevw  sleep  again.  I  would  rather  invent  mam 
macnine  to  prop  my  eyes  open,  than  take  their  cunad  opilKlfli  to  dMBIflli 
befioce  my  tine. — ^Ix  X  am  to  die,  I  will  die  wakin& 

*  Yredy  I  have  been  trying  to  summon  to  my  aid  all  the  arguments  of 

those  philosophers  in  whom  we  used  so  much  to  delight,  from  the  ancients 
down  to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, — and  my  mind  has  clung  with  an  inde- 
scribable tenacity  to  all  those  which  were  wont  to  be  so  convincing  to  us 
littte  heyday  of  our  enjoyments,  and  th^  areallficah  in  !|my  memory.  I  eaa 
npeat  them  evoy  fiard,— but  it  is  all  m  vain:  all  their  8ta«Bg|ii»  ill  their 
seeming  truth,  seems  to  elude  my  grasp,  like  the  phantoms  in  my  dream. 
As  I  catch  at  them,  and  attempt  to  hang  my  faith  upon  them,  they  all 
^sohre  one  after  another  into  airy  nothingness,  and  all  at  the  word  deaiJi, 
This  magic  word  seems  to  dispel  all  those  dreams  of  philosophy,  upon  the 
truth  of  which  we  pinned  our  faith.  Dkath?  how  I  hate  the  word;  and 
yet,  if  1  look  through  my  window,  I  see  it  written  in  gigantic  characters  on 
the  broad  blue  sky.  If  I  look  round  my  chamber,  1  see  it  written  like  the 
ftta  of  Bdshiamr  on  the  walls,  and  inscribed  in  the  pale  fteea  of  mvphy- 
meiana  and  servants.  If  I  bury  my  face  in  my  pillow,  I  see  it  mete — 
death ! — death ! — death — nothing  but  dkath  wTitten  everywhere.  Who 
would  think  that  five  simple  letters  could  produce  a  word  with  so  much 

taffor  in  iti  Oh  1  ^—YoL  III.,  pp.  403-408. 

Thus  ^tte  book  ends ;  and  WO  wul  not  weaken  the  effect  of  such  an 
cndingby  anyadditiiincifmirom.  Awfiil»  imipud,  ia  the  death-bed  of 
tUwidnd! 
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We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  our  ynnthful  delii^ht  in  reatlinj^ 
Coxe's  interesting  *  Letters  on  Switzerl  ind.'  Ju  aller-life,  the  tonrs  of 
Bourrit,  and  of  Coxe's  French  iraiisiator,  Ramond,  together  with  the 
warm  coboring  of  some  of  BowMHtrfs  dMcriptions,  excited  in  u.s  an 
wdenk  euitoaHy  to  that  rooMBtie  region.  That  awdetj  has  baeft 
lepeatedly  gratified.  We  haye  dwelt  in  Switzerland  €ar  ttiontht  to- 
gether, both  in  winter  and  in  summer ;  and  although  onr  enthusiasm 
has  been  much  tempered,  yet  we  look  back  upon  the  cnnntr)'  withont 
disappointment.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  much  exaggeration  in 
the  ordinary  descriptions  of  Swiss  attractions.  Tiie  natural  beauties 
of  the  country,  seen  by  travellers  during  Uie  summer  months,  liave 
hmm  dnmu  villi  tha  hriUtet  aokMua  of  tiiat  aaasoa,  wfaiah  &da  and 
-pmm  wncf  with  a  man  pvolnMlad  nUidenoa..  With  lagard  to  ila 
people,  the  old  Helvetians,  the  raountaiMers  of  the  central  cantons  have 
still  much  of  the  stem  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  but  little  of  the  social 
qualities.  The  educated  'society  of  the  towns  resembles  the  corre- 
spond i?!"-  ranks  in  tlie  rest  of  Euroj)e  The  beauty  of  the  Swiss  hcri:prci 
has  been  much  exaggerated  also ;  indeed,  the  sex,  generally  speakniu;, 
ia  not  remarkable  for  personal  charms,  beyond  a  glow  of  healtii,  the 
gift  of-  their  dfaMta^  The  aaaae  may  be  aaid  of  the  Areadian  hib^ 
plicity  1^  the  mountaiiMen,  whoaonode  of  filh  can  only  hero  atliae* 
tions  fbr  a  natire.  • 
The  principal  charm  of  Switzerland  consists  in  its  political  indepen* 
dence,  and  the  peace,  freedom,  and  personal  security  which  are  thence 
derived.  There  is  also  a  blunt  honesty  and  man1inc«;s  f)f  spirit  in  the 
people,  which  spring  firom  the  same  source.  To  a  iru\  tiler  coming 
tan  Fnawa,  and  oonaaqnentiy  weary  of  the  OKiiialoBous  appearance 
of  vaat  ehoeriata  fieldi,  ahabby  ooontiy  towna,  and  GDara»-loohh^p 
jMaaantry,  the  transition  to  a  country  of  lakes  and  lo%  moua* 
tains,  with  a  varied  landscape  of  neat  yillaf^ai,  well  etoeked  iariii% 
and  inclosed  grounds,  and,  above  all,  the  feeling  of  emancipation  from 
the  rule  of  douanierSy  gendarmes,  and  passport  inspectors,  render 
Uie  first  impression  on  descending  the  Jura  miuuitains  one  of  un- 
mixed delighL  To  him  also,  wlio  has  retraced  his  steps  from  the 
syreo-regioaa  of  tiia  aoiith»  after  having  inhaled  the  Tyniicite 
Iveezes,  feasted  hie  eyes  on  the  wonders  of  elaerie  iatida»  and 
«]joyed  the  luxuries  and  the  giddy  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  Italy,  wia 
would  appeal,  whether,  in  crossing  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  finding  him- 
self once  more  in  the  regions  fif  storms  and  snows  and  roarino;  tor- 
rents,— on  beholfiing  the  dark  l  ijie  forests  that  protect  the  jieaccfnl 
valley  below,  and  tlic  humble  diaUL  which  shelters  the  simple,  c  (  a- 
taitcdiiiotnrtauieer--wlietber  he  has  BOt  felt  liis  best  feelings  renovated, 
— iHielher  ha  has  not  thought  again  of  Aeme,  more  frequently  thaa 
he  did  ia  the  gay  regiona  he  left  behind»— whether  the  Imca  of  GoU- 
iouth  have  not  involuntarily  occurred  to  his  memory, 

— Turn  from  them,  turn  we  fn  -nrvt  v, — 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  Uisplay.  .  .  . 

All  this  wc  have  felt  forcibly  and  j^epeatedly ;  and  we  believe  it  if 
Apajl,  1828.  B 
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this  contrast  with  tlic  countries  on  either  side,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  charm  of  Switzerland  to  a  stranger.  A  feeling  of  dulness, 
indeed,  often  succeeds ;  for  Swiss  society  is  not  brUliant  or  lively.  Here 
the  passions  are  calm,  and  the  spirits  are  sobered  down,  and  an  appear- 
anoe  of  puritanie  rigidity  is  observaUe  in  several  parts  9f  the  ootintiy: 

Since  the  peace,  few  traTellers  have  written,  ex  profim,  on  Switr 
jEerUind.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  coniplete  tour,  except  Si- 
molars,  and  thai  we  can  hardly  call  complete.  His  obRena(ion«  are 
olten  common-place,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  feeling"  tor  the 
beautiful,  which  is  apparent  in  the  works  ol  lliis  writer,  leaves  a  dry.- 
ness  in  his  pages  which  is  wearisomely  felt  by  the  reader.  There  are, 
however,  eeveial  Germaa  or  Swiss  writers  on  Switieiland,  whose 
.works  we  would  reoommend  to  those  who  travel  for  the  sake  of  atiip 
dying  the  countries  they  visit.  Wyss'  *  Tour  in  the  Oberland  and  in  tile 
valleys  of  Griodelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen/  with  the  excellent  map 
annexed,  is  a  very  useful  g'uide  to  those  interestinpf  and  much-fre- 
quented districts.  Dr.  Ebel's  '  Traveller  in  Switzerland,'  in  French,  is  a 
valuable  companion  through  the  whole  of  the  country.  Of  Mr.  Kast- 
hofer*s  learned  and  sensible  work  *  On  the  Smaller  Cantons  and  the 
Khetian  AJps,'  translated  lately  into  French,  we  cannot  speak  in  top 
high  praise.  Hr.  Kasthofer's  object  was  chiefly  statistical  \ — he  di* 
reoted  his  inquiries  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  fltate  of  agrl- 
culture,  and  the  ameliorations  which  were  obviously  wanted,  but  he 
did  not  neo'lect  other  topics.  He  describes  manners,  he  paints  nature, 
he  reminds  his  readers  of  historical  facts  ;  in  short,  his  book  is  the 
most  philosophical,  and,  at  the  same  tinu ,  t  he  most  instructive,  thfti 
has  been  written  on  Switzerland  durin"-  the  |)resent  century. 

The  French  have  also  hud  a  tourist  in  bwilzeiland, — Mr.  Kaoul 
Kochette,  of  Paris,  a  young  man  of  some  Uterary  reputation  in  hie 
own  eountry*  and  e  member  of  the  Institute*  He  bae  written  thmt 
▼olumes  of  letters  on  Switserland,  in  which  some  lively  lemadES  awl 
pretty  descriptions  are  marred  by  e  tone  of  eentimentaUiy  almoit 
laughable,  and  at  times  by  a  spirit  of  sarcasm  quite  as  irksome.  Raoul 
Rochctte  pu])Ii^hed,  in  1820,  his  first  voiume  of  letters  on  Swit- 
^rlroid,  addi  t  ^^ed  to  his  wife.  In  it  he  exhibited  a  mixture  of  para- 
dox and  iiippaiicy,  and  much  inexperience  of  men  and  things.  But 
the  last  letter  on  Geneva  was  written  in  a  spirit  and  tone  altogether  inexr 
ensaUe.  He  arrived  in  that  city  on  a  INietday,  delivered  a  letter  of  intrifr 
duetion  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  aavans,  by  whom  he  was  politely 
received,  and  invited  to  spend  the  evening  with  some  of  the  best  society 
fif  the  place ;  called  on  his  hanker,  who  referred  him  to  bis  eleri^,  as  to 
money  matters ;  sauntered  about  the  rues  hasses^  but,  on  account  of 
the  rain,  could  not  see  much  of  the  town,  and  still  Icssof  Uie  environs; 
and  next  day  left  the  place.  And  yet,  in  the  course  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  including  those  he  slept  at  his  inn,  he  ibaiid  inaieriuls 
to  indite  a  very  long  and  very  abusive  letter  against  the  poor  Qe» 
nevese.  He  could  not  beer  to  see  the  rue  8t»  Denis  tnuuferved  to  the 
fiioi  of  the  Alps,"  **  nor  the  sight  of  rags  and  tawdriness^fuoead  bcfeee 
republican  stalls."  Interest,''  says  he,  is  the  god  of  the  Genoyee^ 
—the  spirit  of  Calvin  is  forlorn  and  forgotten.  Literary  studies  are 
despised  at  Geneva  ;  poetry,  if  it  ever  should  come  there,  would  ex- 
pire among  nrithmstical  figures  i  aud  Uie  sound  of  eloquence  woidd 
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1)6  drowned  by  ihut  ui  the  ten  thousand  hammers  of  watchmakers  and 
mechanics.  The  poitflilty  of  Neeker  nramit  at  Qmm ;  but  Jean 
Jacques,  were  be  to  return  to -life,  would  not  find  here  a  rini^le  dia« 
ciple.  The  same  influence  is  obserrable  in  the  arts,  they  paint  only 
fbr  ready  sale,  landscapes,  horses,  caricatures.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  single  historical  painter;  but  they  reckon  several  manufactures  of 
ininiafurcs,  for  the  Genevans  make  even  their  features  an  object  of 
trade. '  This  tirade  is  quite  in  the  style  of  that  full-mouthed,  but  un- 
meaning oratory  which  iniected  French  writers  towards  th^  end  of 
last  century,  and  out  of  wfaicb  they  now  begin  to  emef|pa.  The  Qwa 
Borete  were  indignant  at  Mr.  R.'s  attack  i  and,  at  last,  an  flKparienead 
hand  bestowed  on  him  a  deserved  castigation,  in  a  reply,  addressed 
**  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  of  History,  and 
Royal  Censor,"  which  letter  was  published  at  (Tcneva  and  Ptiri*;,  in 
1820.  The  tone  is  calm,  the  reasoning  pertinent,  and  this  pamphlet 
we  should  recununend  as  one  of  the  best  illu^aiions  oi  Uenevan  cbact 
raeter,  habit,  and  institutions. 

In  a  second  vohnne  of  letters  publiAed  ii|  188ft,  eootaining  his  obt 
aervations  on  SwHaerland  in  two  subsequent  journeys,  Raoul  Rochett8 
made  to  Genera  the  following  i^logy  :  *^  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
g-et  at  a  favourable  point  of  view  from  which  I  might  see  Geneva  ; 
I  have  never  seen  iteither  8n{]iciuitly  near  or  sufHciently  tar  otf  to  view 
it  to  advantag-e.  It  is  not  long-  since,  a  traveller  *  who  seems  to  bo 
proof  against  spleen  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  aftt^r  iiaving  spoken  both 
evil  and  good  of  Geneva,  haa  aettlod  and.  married  ifaera  and  beiOflUl 
BaturaKaed.  AwQuar  iraoeUar^  wfto  kad  only  pa$$ed  ikrough  GmatA 
00  his  first  visit,  and  who  had  scarcely  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  place, 
published  a  satirical  letter  ao  ainst  it.  This  same  traveller,  on  a  second 
journey,  has  found  here  all  the  doors  open  ;  the  men  have  taken  pains 
to  afford  him  every  information,  this  has  been  their  f)nly  reproof;  and 
the  ladies  have  smiled  on  iiim  as  their  only  revenge.  Among  a  peo- 
ple whose  detractor  he  had  been,  he  has  met  with  none  but  frienda." 
p.  868.  Certainly  the  ammde  hcnorakie  could  not  have  been  niad8 
with  a  better  grace,  and  with  more  perfect  ease  and  IVanch  nonchalance. 

But  a  more  creditable  and  more  important  apology,  written  by  Mr* 
Raoul  Roclictte,  not  for  the  Genevese  alone,  hut  for  the  Swiss  in  ge- 
neral, is  his  reply  to  one  of  Mr.  de  Bonald's  niii  a  rfmpsodies,  which 
the  latter  delivered  from  the  tribune  of  the  House  oi  Deputie.s.  This 
gentleman,  while  pleading  for  the  independence  uf  the  Greeks,  took  it 

hltD  bia  ImA  to  attack  tl»  legitimacy  of  the  Swisa  govcmmant  1m 
hia  myadc,  oracular  jargon,  lie  said  ba  was  wMng  to  acknowledge  hi 

tba  Helvetia  states,  the  rigl|t  of  a  dvH,  but  not  of  &  political  authority 
over  their  respective  commonwealths ;  for  the  latter  jurisdiction  be- 
longed to  the  "Tc at  powers  of  Europe,  towho«'p  {rood  will  and  pleasure 
alone  those  little  states  owed  their  existence,  mid  in  whom,  therelbrc,  the 
right  of  suzerain  etc  was  vested.**  This  moustious  principle  is  justly 
scouted  by  Mr.  H.,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  too  liberal  ideas, 
but  who  properly  reminds  Us  eountiymen  of  the  numerous  treaties  en«> 
tered  into  for  the  last  thiva  centuries  by  the  principal  powers  of  Eutopa 
with  the  Uehratic  repabUca,  and  asks  whether  a  forammcnt  caaaaa 

*  Mr.  Simopd,  the  sutborof '  Trsvebia  Switeeilmd  sad  Italy,*  wlwHr.B,  R,  aisiiii 
to  Hve  cliavBcteriseA  with  tolerable  corrertue!;^. 
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to  be  lawful  as  soon  as  it  becomes  weak  ?  **  What  would  become  of 
Europe,"  exclaims  Mr.  R.»  *'  wlmt  would  become  of  legitimacy  itself,  ifwe 
were  to  assume  that  strciif';th  alone  constitutes  ripfht?" — Pr^'f.  to  vol.  !r. 

This  controversy  is  not  such  a  work  of  snprrcroq-ntion  as  it  might 
be  supposed  at  fust  sio^ht.  There  are  many  seeds  ot  injustice,  old  and 
new,  scattered  over  Eiuope  by  unprincipled  administrations,  royal,  re- 
publican, aod  imperial,  which  have  clouded  the  mind  of  society, 
and  which  threaten  the  existence  of  every  state  that  cannot  raise 
bair  a  million  of  soldiers.  For  Instance,  another  distingiiislied  military 
member  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  of  the  Hberal  side  too,  saicl 
also,  very  coolly,  that  in  the  event  of  another  war  with  Austria,  the 
French  must  take  military  possession  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  as  of  an  ad- 
vanced post  iu  the  heart  of  tlie  enemy's  country  ! 

Hie  situation  of  the  Swiss  federation  since  the  peace  has  been  pecu- 
liarly delicate.  The  3French  invasion  of  1798  had  revealed  the  secret 
of  its  weakness ;  it  had  also  given  a  plausible  opportunity  to  the  old 
pretenders,  the  Austrians,  to  interfere,  under  the  plea  of  asristanee, 
Bnonnpnrto's  subsequent  ])rotectoratc  had  weakened  still  more  the 
moral  siren^h  of  Switzerland.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  further 
views  of  that  chief,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  his  org-ani'/ation  of  Swit- 
zerland, like  that  ol  Italy  and  of  Germany,  was  ouiy  temporary.  He 
had  rudely  stripped  the  Helvetic  federation  of  some  of  its  finest  ap- 
purtenances ;  Valteline,  Geneva,  the  Bishopric  of  Basle,  Neuchatel,' 
and  the  Valais,  had  been  dismembered.  The  canton  de  Vaud  was  to 
follow  next ;  the  measure  was  in  contemplation  just  before  the  Rus- 
sian war;  and  it  was  sjioken  of  in  the  bureaux  nt  Pari'^,  with  the 
accompanying"  comment,  that  a  country  where  peni  le  s]H)ke  French 
ought  naturally  to  form  part  of  France  \  However,  iiia  administrators 
and  employ t^s  intraded  ror  Lausanne  and  Yevay  were  disappointed ; 
<he  reverses  of  1813,  and  the  restoration  of  1814,  placed  Switzerland 
out  of  the  pale  of  French  protection.  Hie  allitti  toolc  it  under  their 
care,  and  it  must  iu  justice  be  said  that,  at  that  epoch  of  sweeping 
annexations  and  unblushing  barterin'^  of  contitnVs,  Switzerland  was 
better  treated  than  she  had  reason  to  expect.  iiussia  and  England 
were  her  friends ;  Alexander  was  attached  to  Switzerland  tlirou{?h  his 
preceptor  La  Harpe ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  circumstance, 
joined  to  his  ambition  of  popularity  at  the  time,  led  him  to  support 
her  independence,  against  ¥Vench  and  Austrian  influence.  But  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  1815,  was  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  re- 
spected? And  what  security  is  there,  that,  in  case  of  another  war  be- 
tween Ciermany  and  France,  the  Swiss  territory  will  not  be  ac:ain 
violated,  uidess  the  iSvviss  assume  a  military  appearance  too  formidable 
to  be  wanLunly  encountered  by  the  belligerents  ? 

And  here  we  meet  again  our  Parisian  traveller,  Mr.  Raoul  Rochette, 
who  repeatedly,  in  each  of  his  three  volumes,  persists  in  condemning 
the  military  exercises  and  the  system  of  tactics  now  adopted  and  taught 
all  over  Switzerland, — the  school  of  artillery  established  at  Thun, — 
the  frequent  reviews  of  the  militia  of  each  canton, — in  short  the  care 
that  is  bestowed  to  have  the  whole  of  the  male  population  trained  up 
and  disciplined  accordiuj^  to  modern  institutions.  Mr.  Rochette  thinks 
all  this  labour  lost ;  for,  according  to  him,  the  defence  of  Switzerland 
^ght  fetill  to  be  **  entrusted  to  its  natiiial  ramparts^  4he  Alps,  and  to 
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it?  Tnnimtaineers»  led  by  the  sound  of  the  horn  of  Uri,  and  armed  with 
the  l  ow  of  Tell."  And  yet  a  few  paj^es  before  he  had  told  his  readers 
that  Switzerland  was  far  removed  from  the  days  of  Morgarten  and 
Sempach  ;  that  its  relative  weakness  proceeds  from  its  having  remained 
stationary  while  all  around  it  lias  changed,  and  that  the  Swiss  feel 
tbe  ooncuflsioii  of  moTemeat  which  takes  place  in  Europe.'*  p. 
404.  Then  it  is  not  sufficient  to  trust  to  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  to 
assemble  the  shepherds  and  hunters  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  of  Uri 
and  to  draw  the  bow  of  Tell !  But,  says  Mr.  R.,  *'  their  poverty 
and  their  mountains  must  be  the  protectors  of  their  independence. 
Did  they  protect  them  in  1798?  and  even  g^ranting-  they  mig-ht  now, 
tiiat  mixed  security  would  apply  only  to  the  little  cantons,  to  the 
Waldstffitten ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  Bern,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  St.  Gall  ?  They  are  nttther  poor  nor  protected  by  the  Alps. 

Intiieir  foreign  as  well  as  in  their  domestic  rdations  between  canton 
and  canton,  the  utmost  delicacy  and  prudence  are  essential  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Swiss.  Tlipy  must  avoid  giving  offence  to  other 
powers,  whilst  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  various  members  of  the  Confederation,  old  and 
new.  It  is  this  consideration  that  has  led  the  Genevan  legislature, 
duringf  their  last  year's  session,  to  pass  a  law  restrictiTe  of  the  press*  in 
natters  of  external  politics,  and  especially  in  what  ooncerm  the  HeMie 
Allies  of  Geneva,  Imperious  motives  have  excused  this  measure.  At 
the  epoch  of  the  restoration,  the  old  cantons  were  not  very  anxious  to 
have  Geneva  for  one  of  their  body,  the  Genevese  having,  amongst  the 
more  sober  German  Swiss,  the  reputation  of  being  a  restless,  med- 
dling people,  borne  of  the  cmitous  are  aristocratic,  many  are  catholic ; 
the  Genevese  are  mostly  protestaats  and  liberals.  The  caustic  qplrlt 
of  the  latter  has  prompted  them,  at  times*  to  ridicule  their  allies,  who, 
however,  in  case  of  need,  are  their  only  protection.  These  considera* 
turns  led  the  executive  to  propose  the  measure  above  alluded  to.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  project  of  a  law  on  the  press, 
the  members  of  which  were  almost  all  of  the  liberal  party.  The  pro- 
ject was  adopted,  hovvtiver,  wilh  some  modifications;  the  law  was 
enacted,  and  the  liberal  legislators  were  stigmatised  by  the  ultra 
liberals  as  /smtfo  t 

Several  of  the  Swiss  cantons  are  aristocratic;  TTri,  Schwytz,  and 
Unterwald  are  the  most  purely  democratic  ones.  The  people  of  the 
latter  are  as  free  as  men  can  be  who  live  in  society ;  yet  with  such  an 
entire  liberty  there  is  amongst  these  people  an  invincible  repugritince 
to  innovation.  They  have  even  abolished  the  liberty  of  the  j  1 1  ss, 
because  they  thought  it  useless  in  a  country  where  every  one  knows 
his  rights,  and  where,  we  may  presume,  very  few  people  think  of 
writing.  They  have  no  written  constitution^  but  customs  transmitted 
to  them  Uuough  five  centuries.  There  is  no  distinction  of  dress,  and 
no  separate  classes  in  society ;  while  the  greatest  ibrtunes  amount  to 
only  about  two  thousand  ponnds.  The  Landsgemeinde,  or  general 
assembly,  consists  of  all  the  in;ile  population  above  sixteen  years  of 
age;  it  appoints  the  mag^isliates,  the  chief  of  whom  is  the  Liandam- 
man.  Thesse  assemblies  used,  in  former  times,  to  be  stormy,  but  now 
every  business  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  calmness,  and  there  is* 
at  the  same  ijaat^  an  indtdcnce  and  wapi  of  emulationt  which  tend  to 
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relax  the  severity  of  republicanism.  The  more  active  and  wealthier 
fil&itlies  eontjif  ^  to  monopolize  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  rasny  citi- 
aens  neglect  to  attend  the  Landsg^tneiode.  Ttic  people  of  these  ean<> 
ions  are  Strietlj  catholic,  and  yet  they  of  old  enacted  restrictions,  by 
Which  they  drew  the  limits  between  the  clerical  and  the  secular  juris- 
dictions, and  repressed  the  exactions  of  the  former  ;  thi"  was  at  a  time 
when  crowned  heads  hoiit  in  the  dust  before  the  pajTal  tinra.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  liberty  is  not  incompatible  witli  the  calliolic 
religion.  We  will  quote  a  passage  of  Raoid  Rochette,  whose  account 
of  &e  little  cantons  is  more  pertinent  than  other  parts  of  his  work. 

**  The  town  of  Sehwytx,  with  its  ample,  comniodious,  and  clean 
iMildings,  where  peasants  are  lodged  like  noblemen,  and  where  every 
man  \H  a  citi;^en,  presents  a  sinniilar  mixtiirc  of  rustic  simj)licity  and 
of  republican  dinrnity.  The  principal  hotel,  kept  In  an  ancient  chief 
matristrate,  llic  landamman  Heidetrn-cr,  is  very  dili'ei  cnt  from  our  inns; 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  probity  and  decency  which  makes  the  travel- 
ler think  hhdself  mider  his  own  paternal  toof.  The  churchyard  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  town;  after  divine  service,  the  people  love  to  assem- 
ble and  loiter  in  this  spot,  whete  I  have  seen  tliem  kneel  on  the  tombs 
of  their  teiatives  and  utter  prayers.  Aloys  Reding,  the  last  hero  of 
Swi«»s  independence,  lie*?  buried  here.  The  nppearance  of  comfort, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  shows  that  liberty 
hafi  not  been  to  Uiese  p'eople  a  stepmother ;  the  old  Swiss  liberty 
xbade  her  children  thriving  and  huppy,  whilst  the  shadow  that  some 
<lf  us  have  taken  up  in  latter  days  tends  only  to  crowd  men  in  Ihctories, 
in  camps,  or  in  mines.'* 

Mr.  R.  is  one  of  those  who  like  to  cotiipare  things  which  are  perfectly 
dissimilar.  The  institutions,  however  free,  of  a  great  commercial  over- 
peo])led  empire,  cannot  make  all  Its  inhabitants  as  comfortable  and  as 
contented  as  the  farmers  and  shepherds  of  the  patriarchal  Scinvyt^. 

It  is  in  the  little  cantons  that  R.  Hochette,  bating  an  oecasionftl 
turgidity  of  lahguage,  and  Some  fits  of  sentimetltality,  raises  himself 
to  the  IcTel  of  his  subject.  A  Flrenclimati,  he  renders  homage  to  those 
who  V)ravely, though  unsuccessfully,  opjuised  the  Unprincipled  RggreS^Oh 
of  Frenchmen;  he  is  inclined  to  do  justice  to  all,  whether  Catliolics  of 
Protestants,  aristocrats  and  democrats  ;  and  I  m>  lias  something  kind  nn-l 
considerate  to  say  to  each,  except  to  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
invasion  of  1798. 

The  canton  of  Appcnzeii  is  divided  into  two  Rhodes  or  districtSi 
Protestant  and  Catholic  i  the  latter  is  agricultural,  the  fbrmer  Is  a 
eountiT  of  manufactures,  wealthier  and  more  industrious.  The 
GathoUc  Appensellers,  however,  are  the  finest  race  in  Switserland ; 
strong,  healthy,  and  well  built,  while  the  women  are  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  their  husbands.    Both  sexes  are  fond  of  showy  colours, 
especially  red  ;  they  wear  red  caps,  red  ribbons,  and  red  waistcoats, 
which  suit  their  rich  complexions.    TTie  town  of  Appenzell  is  the 
capital  of  the  Catholic  district.    Mr.  Rochette  is  by  no  means  a  bigot, 
and  he  thus  speaks  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  place:— 
"  The  quantity  of  images  and  sacred  emblems  which  decorate  the 
^l^  iralls,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  houses,  and  the  various  convents 
and  nunneries,  give  to  this  town  the  appearance  of  a  monastic  com- 
^liplunity.    It  weara  a  claustral  aspect,  which,  iu  the  midst  of  this 
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smiling*  landscape,  of  this  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere,  profiTirps  a  scn- 
.sation  far  li  om  pleasant.  Oa  entering  the  inn,  I  could  fancy  inysilf  still 
ill  iiie  church ;  and  my  bed-room«  hung  up  with  samts  and  relics,  and 
$miAMd  nilli  *  bemlkr*  mesnfaled  mitth  the  eell  of  a  nonk.  I 
uterad  OM  flf  the  dlnpdla»  ^ich  are  scarred  all  over  tba  eountry, 
tad  ilUdlt  OR  hcdidays,  are  6Ued  with  shepherds,  who  descend  from 
|he  mountains,  and  give  to  piety  their  leisure  hours.  A  Capuchin, 
EtandiniT  at  the  foot  of  the  altnr,  was  explainuiix  to  them  the  passion  of 
our  Saviour,  in  a  lang-uage  wliich  I  did  not  understand,  except  by  the 
signs  of  emotion,  indignation,  and  even  fury  which  the  audience  mani- 
fested, followed  by  sobs  and  cries,  and  shrieks,  which  became  really 
•ppalKng;  Rmmag  I  was  m  stranger,  I  feh  fbtt  moiliciit  afiaid 
Umf  ta^t  take  me  for  a  Ja«»  and  nuSM  ma  miftr  for  the  ains  of  mj 
8uppo«?ed  forefathers.** 

There  is  much  feeling  of  aversion  still  towards  the  Jews  in  German 
Switzerland,  especinlly  at  Hasle  nnd  Schatthausen,  an  anomaly  in  a 
country  where  religiuu.s  toli  raiice  very  generally  understood  and 
practised.    The  bhamefui  outrages  committed  against  the  Jews  by 

BHtalkfb  itt  aovatal  towm  of  Oennany,  in  1817,  moatba  atill  presiMit 
to  tile  reeoUeetkm  of  our  readers.  ThenUlying  cry  for  these  worthkes 

Clirisfians  Was       hep,  ktjpf  meaning  Ilyerotolima  estperdita. 

Zurich  is  the  most  important  city  of  Eastern  or  Gerniah  Switzerland  | 
there  is  much  activity  in  trade  nm\  manufacture*;,  and  also  in  book- 
selling and  the  fine  arts.  Tlic  iiouse  of  Orell  and  Ffi^sH  is  known  for 
the  beautitui  coloured  engravings  of  landscapes  and  costumes  which  it 
executes,  besides  its  excellent  maps  and  prints.  They  have  given  to 
tteiniblleagfMt  wOilw  ''Diotioiiary  or  the  Artlirts,''^m  4  toUi.  foUo< 
Mr.  FCUsU  b  himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  contemporary  and  ftieiid 
MuUer,  Bodmer,  and  Lavater.  Mr.  Gessner,  the  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated poet,  has  another  bookselling  and  typographic  establishmeuti 
He  published,  some  years  ago,  Wielancrs  translation,  with  comnH  nts, 
of  Cicero's  letters,  arranged  in  ( lirouoiogit  il  order,  a  work  in  high 
repute  among  German  literati,  ii.  Meister  is  one  of  the  living  literary 
efaaraeters  of  Switzerland ;  he  hai  written  an  amusing  description  of 
hii  nalita  eoadtry,  styled  *  A  Joumey  from  Zurich  to  Zurich.'  He 
la  eaid  to  be  the  author  of  many  of  the  letters  pubhshed  under  Grinun'ci 
name.  Professor  Orell  is  id^  a  political  and  philological  writer  of 
«)nsiderable  reputation.  Tliere  are  several  literary  and  scietitific 
societies  and  institutions  at  Zurich, — a  lyecum, — a  school  of  medicine, 
and  one  of  vocal  nuisic,  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  Na?ireli. 
.  Tlie  public  library  of  Zurich  is  copious,  and  rich  in  MSS.,  especially 
fclating  to  the  Ustofy  of  Swltaerhmd. .  All  this  commercial  and  intel« 
lectoal  activity  exista  in  a  city  which  does  not  reckon  more  than  about 
twelye  thousand  Inhabitants. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  laws  and  social  habits  of  the 
people  ofZttnr!i,  us  for  their  indu«?try  and  mental  acquirements.  But 
legislation  atul  jurisprudence  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state  in  most 
parts  of  Switzerland.  Although  politically  free,  the  people  ol"  these 
countries  are  far  from  enjoying  civil  liberty.  Each  canton  has  its 
peeoliar  laws*  and  the  criminal  code  and  practice  are  mostly  hi  a 
harbanms.state.  Intcnogatories  are  carried  on  in  privafte ;  the  absiud 
tcqnlalle  of  the  mliMMto  of  the  amsttd  if  fltfll 
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niid  severe  treatment  in  prison,  nnd  even  some  modes  of  torture  are 
resorted  to.  The  executive  often  interferes  with  the  judicial  power. 
Some  emuttries,  waA  MGeneTa  and  Vaud,  have  made,  since  the  resto- 
jmtkHi,  aakitary  fdbnis  in  fh«ir  Jaw*  and  judicial  system ;  but  wuottt  of 
the  German  cantons  [MPMtrre  their  old  oustoms  and  practices.  It  it 
to  be  observed  that  BucMWiMurte»  by  his  act  of  Mediitfioa  in  did 
not  interfere  \ii  the  intpriinl  arlmini'^trntion  of  the  res;ppotive  cantOMg 
he  only  looked  to  secure  their  [)olitic:;il  dependence  upon  himself. 

Aarau,  the  capital  of  the  new  canton  of  Argau,  is  the  most  literary 
place  in  German  Switzerland.  Journals  and  pamphlets,  political  and. 
<  hiMujf  are  puUiflliAd  Owve.  Zscbokke^  »  S«iiob  by  birth,  Iwl 
MtanUMd  la  SwkMriand,  it  the  printiiMl  writer  of  tbe  day.  Hit 
'Works  are  very  numerous ;  tiiej  have  been  collected  Mid  pubHshod 
lately  at  Aarau,  in  twenty-eight  small  volumes.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  t:i1es,  biographical  sketches  of  native  characters,  among  wliich  arc 
those  of  La  Harpe,  Steiger,  iiui  ljurkhard,politicnl  and  historical  essays, 
and  several  critical  and  satirical  papers.  Zschokke  writes  protessedly 
ftr  the  people,  and  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  art  of  being  popular. 

Spetkiiig  of  Kvinf  writers,  we  umy  odd  %  Sew  words  upon  theodwr 
more  eminent  authors  of  Switzeriuid.  BoBStetten,  a  Bernese  pttriniii^ 
1m0  been  long  settled  at  Qeaeva,  and  wTitet  at  JEteich.  Bonstetten  it 
past  eifrhty.  At  fifteen  he  was  introduced  among*  courtiers  and  literati ; 
hr  liiLi,  iived  in  the  north  and  in  lh<-  south;  he  has  known  two  ages,  in 
tile  social,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  world.  Having  been  acquainted  with 
the  leading  characters  of  Uiree  generations,  his  recollections  must  be 
ynrj  vtlutut.  He.it  tiid  to  be  wfltiii|^  tMOiouni  of  bit  dittinguisiMd 
tootemponuiet*  Hit  heat  it  8witt»  &  jadgaml  Geman*  tad  iiit 
wit  French. 

The  history  of  Switzerland,  during;  the  middle  ages,  previous  to  the 
assertion  of  its  independence,  abounds  in  incidents  of  a  romantic 
character.  A  lady,  Madame  d'Ordre,  has  published  a  series  of  tales 
referring  to  those  times,  which  she  has  styled  'La  Suisse  F^odale.' 
The  wdl  written  novelt  of  Mtdomt  do  MbnttlieUt  though  mostly 
toenthitiait  fiom  the  Gemmn*  coottitiito  bqbo  of  tiie  mott  ctunrent 
pubUealions  of  Switaerland  in  the  present  centwry.  This  iady  is  ttUl 
IMaag  near  Lauinmiie,  but  we  believe  hat  givett  up  wmtiog  on  aooomit 
of  her  advanced  ag-e  and  her  infirmities. 

.  If  "wc  add  to  iliese  M.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux,  of  Geneva,  his 
countryman,  the  well  known  Sismondi,  and  one  or  two  more 
perhaps,  we  have  a  muster  of  tlie  Uving  literary  characters  of  Switzer* 
jBDd.  In  taying  this,  we  do  not  ijudiMe  tfaa  tciratBte  writers  end  .the 
naturalistt,  of  which  that  oomtrf  it  Justly  piood,  tuch  aa  Do  CandoUe, 
Pictet,  and  Hubor. 

Literature,  properly  speaking,  does  not  enjoy  great  favour  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  Swiss  are  by  no  means  a  romantic,  im;!n;inativ^e  race; 
they  have  had  few  poets  with  the  exception  ofGessut  r  and  Ilaller : 
although  living  in  the  mid&t  of  the  most  wild  and  sublime  scenes  of 
nature,  they  are  a  very  prosaic  matter-of->&ct  people.  .  Few  tmong  the 
Swiss  take  even  the  tnrablc  of  visiting  the  more  remarhaMe  aif^  oot 
of  their  own  oanton.  We  know  many  people  at  Geneva  and  Lausanno 
who  have  never  virited  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  althouirh  they  have 
tfmtttd  in  the  ooonie  of.  their  livee  to  Italy,  fiance,  Gcraiany,and 
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■)  MB  Sagiaad.    And  yet  the  Swiss  have  the  repntatioTi  of  ]o\'mg  their 

*  motmtains,  and  of  pining"  and  withering  when  far  from  them.  Th!<?, 

we  believe,  if  ever  true  in  our  days,  can  only  be  the  case  witli  the 
?  natives  of  the  Alpine  districts  ;  but  even  their  attachment  is  of  a  calm 

!:  and  not  an  enthusiastic  nature,  as  some  have  fancied  ; — ^they  barcUy 

i         noike  those  objeols  mhm  nnr*  but  thigr  »h»  Aim  aftir  s  pmtHwttd 

Th«  «o«alfy  of  te  Grisons,  tfaa  eutemiiMtt  pvt  'of  6witzeiliiid» 

r  hm  been,  till  lately,  very  little  frequented  by  traTellers ;  it  is,  however, 

I  one  of  the  most  curious  Alpine  regions, — its  monntnins,  its  glaciers 

i  yield  in  nothin":  to  those  of  Bora  and  of  the  Wuldstiutten.    Iti'^in  that 

i  country  that  tlic  llhine  and  the  Iim  have  their  isouices,  the  second  of 

f  which  rivers  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  stream  of  the  mighty 

,  Danube.    The  manners,  language,  and  hlttory  of  &e  people  tM 

Hw  popalBtioii  of  the  eanloa  of  tfw  OHsons  amonnts  to  about  eigMif 
r  ftowHid.   l%ey  M  9pmiig  from  three  diflTerent  races,  Hw  Bhttians, 


who  are  the  most  numerous  and  tlie  most  ancient,  the  Germnns,  mid  the  . 
Italians,  who  inhnbit  the  southern  vnHie<;.  The  Rhetians  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Tliusci  or  Etruscans,  who  took 
refuge  among  these  mountains  when  the  Gauls,  under  Bellovesus,  in- 
mded  Italy;  they  were  conquered  by  the  SooMir arms,  untorPioono 
■Ml  Tliwriutt,  and  fell  Mttrwaido  wfar  die  oiwiy  of  Hio  OUrogotho  anJ 
of  lbs  Fkaako»  ivImi  otkabliihod  die  llndal  system.  We  find  them  in 
the  tenth  century  under  the  various  judodlolions  of  the  Bishop  of  Ooifarab 
the  Abbots  of  Disentis  and  of  Pfelfers,  and  of  several  petty  secular 
lords,  nil,  however,  acknowledginc;  the  nominal  su^erainete  of  tho 
German  empire.  The  wars  of  thf  CuKlplis  and  (Jil)elins,  and  the 
disputes  between  the  bishop  and  the  baruus,  desolated  the  country, 
•ad  tbe  oppreanoas  aad  inhuraaidty  of  tha  latter  against  their  vassals 
caaocd  softnil  Mfoite*  Ai  loot  a  ooavHrtloii  was  onloiod  into  at  dNi 
viilaga  of  IVooBBt  ia  1424,  between  the  vassals  aad  their  lords,  amonff 
whom  were  tho  Abbot  of  Disendi  and  the  Counts  of  Werdenbeif^  and 
of  Sax,  which  jrnaranteed  to  the  people  their  rig-hts  of  property,  pop* 
sonal  security,  and  eqiinl  jtT'^tire  by  law.  Such  was  the  bes^inning*  of 
the  High  League,  called  also  the  Grey  Leainie,  from  the  sje\  frocks  the 
deputies  wore.  Trouns  was  to  the  Riietians  what  liiitli  had  been  a 
ooatary  befioto  to  the  Swiss.  Another  league  was  formed  in  the  luids 
boloDging  to  dio  BUiop  of  Coin,  betwow  ibo  oonunoos  aad  lavaial 
lofdi»  under  the  sanedoa  of  die  biohap  Idmself ;  this  was  oaUod  tlia 
kagne  of  the  House  ofQod.  At  last,  at  the  deadi  of  dio  power^l 
Count  of  ToflTfrenburg-,  in  1436,  who  left  no  children,  the  valleys  of  his 
jurisdiction  declared  themselves  independent,  and  formed  the  third 
league,  called  the  league  of  ihi'  Ten  Jurisdiciwjis,  The  three  learrnea 
I  formed, in  1471,  a  perpetual  alliance  among  themselves,  and  altei  wards 

aaolher  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Helvetic  cantons.  Tbe  Grisons 
atewaida  eooqiwiad  tho  VaMine,  and  figmodinlho  MUaniat  wwn. 

In  dio  FkoBoh  iafaoion  of  1799,  dM  ooonlry  of  dio  GMaono  waa 
dio  thoaire  of  war  botawan  tlioFianetiandthe  AustolaDoand  Biesians, 
who  disputed  between  tfiem  the  paoscs  of  the  mountains.  The 
cruelties  committed  by  the  first  invnderR  led  the  inhabitants  to  revolt, 

but  they  were  ovorUufQWn  and  siau||;lUerod  widiotti  um«s*  M  lastt  by 
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ihe  aet  of  Mediaiiou  of  Buonaparte,  th«  Orisons  look  rank  in  the  new 
Hdfetiv  $imfiimms  •  i—kwt  tad  mMh  ikn  hm  oBce  remained. 
lAhb  thiir  atiglilwtifi  of  tii>  WiliiiHrtOiB,  iht  Qthot  liate  adopted  • 
dmiiMindifi  fill  "I  t  'f  irnTf  i  nunl  At  the  elections,  eadrnftiMCMididalM 

appmfl  sl^ported  by  his  respective  fnmim,  wbe*  by  the  strength  «f 

their  muscular  «rms,  «hive  to  place  him  in  the  ciirule  chair,  raised  on 
a, piatlorni  in  the  mnUUe  of  the  hivll.  Two-thirds  of  the  pnpulatioa 
of  the  Grisons  are  of  the  reformed  reiigiiMi»  ml  the  remainder  ard 
Catholics. 

'DfQHmnmwpmk  the  langmy  mXMRmtmtmik,  wfakiiiipiwM«r 
to  llMit  eoontry*  aUHmgli  tnets  of  il  m  lo  Im  inml  in  womm  of  liMi 

Swiss  dialects,  especially  in  the  countries  near  tha  Uko  of  Owva^ 

The  Bomantsch,  whicli  is  sjjoken  in  the  Grey  League,  is  a  mixture  of 
iiaUn,  Italian,  and  Gertivm,  with  some  terminations,  which  sound  like 
Langiiedocian  or  Lirnoiissm.  A  grammar  of  it  Was  pabliBhed  at 
Bregentis  iu  180^.*  About  tliirty  works,  diteiiy  on  religious  subjects, 
Qonstitute  the  literature  of  the  Romantsch  language.  There  is  one  work 
#fgCMnaiB4H«rtqotliolii<Mttry  of  BbelM,iiwlifftiielbl]mriB9  title: 
€H6mim  rkdioaf^uVktMkna  4al  ori^ine,  gwnat,  mlkangm,  9i  mOum 
mmimamts  da  nossa  chiara  Patriae  Id  MtiUm,  our  da  dk)&r$  Authuri 
componeda  da  Nott  da  Poriay  et  per  bain  public  a  crixst  .vp;>  fnffn 
Hlamjmr  da  V.  Shi,' ran.  In  Scuol^  anno  1742.  Of  this  scautv  jitt  r:!- 
turo,  thus  coiiiiiieil  to  a  remote  corner  of  the  globe,  polemic  works  cuii- 
tttitute  a  considerable  proportion  ;  tliese  have  attractions  for  tho 
HMNiDtQUioirii  and  employ,  even  at  the  preeent  tune,  the  Qiiaon  preftBei« 
five  tbouMod  ftefc  abof*  the  lerd  of  the  tea. 

-  The  LtiHn  dialacti  which  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Engadme,  haa  • 

still  closer  stnalogy  with  the  Latin  and  ItaUau,  than  the  Romantsoh, 
It  is  softer  and  more  ai^ccable  to  the  ear;  ,mtk!  some  philolofrists  have 
pretrnrhd  tli;it,  by  means  of  this  ancient  dialect,  we  mii»ht  trace  the  true 
pruauuciuiion  of  the  oI<i  llomau  language*  There  are  a  tew  books 
also  printed  iu  the  Ladia  language. 

The  RimiHMia  laoguage,  spoken  Ibnaarly  in  all  tfa*  aonth  of  IVniee» 
and  of  irhioh  the  Langnedockui,  Catalani  Yalantlan,  and  Balearie,  and 
]iariM|Nial8o  the  Piedmontese  and  Savoyard  patois,  are  dialeela,  was  n 
mixture  of  Latin  and  Teutonic,  with  Celtic  terminations  and  syntax. 
Tlie  use  of  pure  T.ntiii  was  lost  in  those  countries  towards  the  ninth 
century,  and  (Iu-  liomance  superseded  it  in  France  and  Western 
Helvetia.  Chat  iemagne  ordered  the  bishops  to  make  use  of  it  in  thei^ 
predication.  The  oath  taken  at  Strasburgli  in  812,  by  Charles  the 
Bald»iB  one  of  tha  oldasi  docnroentB  in  RooMnee  language*  Itbegiaa 
with  the  fiiUowing  tan:— Pro  Dm  amtw  eipro  CkrtdiM  poflo*  ef 
watro  comtnun  mlmmmt,  dui  di  avanU  in  quant  Dmt  §aobr  et  poiHr 
me  dunat,  »i  salvarai,  to  cist  meon  fradre  Karlo,  8fc. 

Tlie  fudowins:  is  another  specimen  of  the  actual  lioinantsch  of  the 
Gi  isons  : — fSniza  dubt  ci  il  Chns/irnnin  la  pli  nohla  el  la  pli  perftigia 
d&iiier  iutlas  ci  eaiiraa  cKk  m  vc^nidaM  ord  U  TuU-pussent  maun  de  Diu, 
It  ia  Of  ident  thai  the  Rmumitth  and  itUl  more  the  Ladin  languages 
hnre  the  doeeat  alBnity  with  the  ItaUan,  ftom  wMeh  they  dilihr  ehieffly 
and  alnoat  wMj  in  the  tennina^n  of  the  woida. 

f      J*nwtaLpaUWN4^  ia  im,  hi.MfB,  m  leemiat  et dtfs  cnfioos  Ingaa^e. ' 
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The  country  of  the  Grisont  ii  m0w  become  accessiUe  to'cifriages 
on  the  Italian  side,  by  the  two  new  roads  of  the  Splugen  and  the 
Beniftrdin  mountnins.  Travellers  cominnr  from  Germany  can  now 
prpt  eed  from  Constance  and  St.  Gall,  to  Coire,  and,  after  visiting'  the 
glaciers  of  the  Rhine,  pass  into  Italy,  without  being  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Western  Switzerland  to  meet  the  Simplou  road.  Some  of 
Hw  higfaiit  «iid  Ihtt  irlMMt  anramltB  of  ite  Alps  iie  I&  the  Rh«tf an 
ilMHii)  tiw  CMnda,  the  B«ndiift»  tiis  lfak||a,  the  Mniebettionw  the 
JiiUer  Alpsy  and  the  Septimer.  Gothic  eestle.s,  mostly  in  mins,  mm 
scattered  over  the  valleys  of  the  GH^ons  and  of  Engadine.  They  are 
memorials  of  the  violence  and  oppression  of  the  middle  npfos,  when 
ninuiitaiii  tyrants  often  perished  by  tlie  ju^l  revencre  of  the  irritated 
peasantiy.  Brutality  to  the  female  sex  was  in  these  setjuesteieti 
regions,  as  well  as  at  Hume  and  in  Sicily,  tiie  immediate  cause  of 
Mvolti  A  tniditlim  taye  that  the  Lofd  of  Oardovd],  in  the  TiUey  of 
Engadina,  INrin  hie  eaalie,  fMielitd  oa  a  lofty  roeh«  caet  hie  vftm  m  m 
faamleome  maid  bf  the  adjacent  villa^  <if  €aitKigaak.  He  etdered 
some  of  his  men  to  brin?  him  the  yomi^^  woman  that  sanie  night. 
Her  father,  stnifriirling  with  his  feelings,  replied,  with  apparent  calmnc«?s, 
that  he  preferred  bringing  his  child  himself,  next  mnrninir,  to  the  castle. 
The  men  went  away;  and  the  unha}>[iy  father  ran  tn  liis  friends,  who* 
sharing  his  indignation,  s^ore  to  put  an  end  tu  the  uiisei7  of  their 
eminiry  or  perish  togethet.  Ill  the  MomHig»  beth  fhther  and  daug^hter 
proceeded  io  the  eaeUe,  the  ktlei^  dressed  in  bridal  veeCminhb  Bourn 
of  the  GOBSpirators  followed  as  a  retinue, 'others  concealed  themelfwi 
near  the  castle  gate.  The  Chetel«in  fan  to  the  steps  at  the  entrance^ 
and,  lost  to  all  sen«e  of  shame,  was  going  to  embrace  the  maid  under 
the  eves  of  her  father,  when  the  latter,  drawing  a  dagger,  plunged  it 
into  the  heart  of  the  tyrant.  The  castle  was  immediately  forced  by 
the  conspirators,  the  satellites  of  the  Chatelain  were  slaughtered,  and 
Gardovall  was  s^  on  fire.  The  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn  rose 
and  became  free. 

A  Tery  nseful  wotfc  for  travellers  in  the  coun^  of  the  Orieons  haa 
been  published  last  year  at  Zurich,  by  t>r.  Ebel,  under  the  title  of 

*  A^'oyage  pittoresque  dans  les  Cantons  des  Grisons,  et  k  travers  les 
Cols  d'T  Splugen,  el  du  Benmrdin  vers  les  Lacs  Majettr,  et  de  Como,' 
one  vol.  8vo,  With  maps  and  pl  ites.  Dr.  Ebel  gives  a  geographical' 
and  statistical  description  ot  tiie  Grisons,  with  curious  infornuition 
concerning  their  manners,  language,  &c.  besides  a  full  at^couut  of  Uie 
natural  cariosities,  and  «h  nooitmte  guide  to  travellenk  He  desn1beB» 
«!8o»  the  two  BOttthetn  ineds  which  lead  into  Lonbardy,  one  over  the 
flplngenberg  to  the  laheof  Como  and  Milan,  the  other  over  the  Bernar- 
din  to  the  lake  Magg^ore,  and  to  Turin  and  Genoa.  The  first  has  been 
mndc  by  the  Austrian  gnvcnimcnt  of  Lonihnrflv  to  favour  the  trade  of 
Milan.  The  latter  has  been  effected  at  the  united  expense  of  tlie  (iri- 
sons  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  it  opens  a  direct  communication  from 
Ut  iiua  and  Turin  to  Eastern  Switzerland  and  (iermany.  Mr.  Kastho- 
fer,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  makes  the  following  remarks 
upon  these  two  great  roads  t — **One,  the  Bemardln,  pierees  boldly 
through  the  rocks,  and  goee  alnbat  dlieet  to  its  objeot  with  a  sort  of 
republican  boldness ;  the  other  seemf  to  perade  and  manceuvrc  round 
the  flnnka  of  the  oKiiuKaia  ia  oidet  mote  emlly  Md  aaewely  to  mqIi  . 
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Its  suminit, — a  not  inoxart  fype  of  the  genius  of  the  two  governments. 
A  petty  spirit  of  rivalry  induced  the  Austro -Lombard  commissioners 
to  oppose,  by  everjr  means  in  their  power,  tlie  completion  of  the  Ber- 
saTdinroad;  they  intrigued  with  the  Canton  of  Tessin,  through  whose 
territory  it  passes ;  they  even  threatened*  but  to  no  effect ;  the  road  ia 

now  finished  " 

Mr.  Kasthofer  examines  the  oflen-debated  question;  whether  these 
roads  over  the  Alps  are  more  useful  than  they  are  dangerous  to.  Swit- 
zerland ?  lie  o!)^prvcR  that  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  iinj  ri'^sahle  they 
•Were  to  wheels,  did  not  ])revent  the  fatal  and  repeated  invasions  of 
1798,  99,  and  1814,  15;  that  Switzeriund  is  no  longer  a  mere  pas- 
toral country;  she  caonot  remain  insulated  m  the  midst  of  commercial 
and  refined  Europe.  Deprived  as  she  is  of  teas  and  canals,  obstructed 
*  by  mountains  and  torrents,  |oads  are  the  only  resource  left  to  her  trade 
and  industry.  As  for  the  pretended  contagion  of  communication  to 
manners  and  morals,  it  is  now  an  exploded  objection  ;  give  the  people 
an  object  in  view  for  bettering  tiieir  existence,  a  new  interci^t  in  life, 
and  tliescwill  counteract  the  influence  of  idle  vices  that  strang'ers  may 
introduce  into  the  country."  Thus  argues  Mr.  Kasthofer,  a  patrician 
of  Bern,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  such  liberal  sentiments  coming 
from  that  quarter.  His  arguments  ate  worthy  all  the  sentimenlal 
effusions  of  Mr.  Raoul  Koehettea  who,  like  some  other  visionary  men» 
would  make  the  Swiss  retrograde  to  the  times  of  Tell  andWinl:elried» 
and  resort  to  the  bow  and  the  sling,  against  tiiie  camion  of  modem 
warfare. 

On  the  Bemardin  road,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Grisons^  an  in* 
scriptiou  gives  the  ibiiowing  admonition  to  the  Rhetiaus 

JAM  VIA  PATET 
H08TIBUS  ET  AMICI8 

CAYETE  RHJETI  ! 
SIMPLICITAS  MORUM 

ST  unto 
mTABDNT  ATITAM 
LIBEKTATBH. 

The  lovely  valleys  of  Chlavenna  and  Valteline,  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps,  had  beeu  given  up  by  the  SIbrza,  in  admowledgment  of  tha 
services  rendered  by  the  Orisons  to  ihal  fiunily.  The  Valtehne  was  sinca 
thai  epoch  subject  to  the  Grisons,  who  sent  their  commissioners  under 
the  name  of  podeMUt.  These  offices  were  publicly  sold,  and  the  ofiicera 
so  appointed  remmierated  themselves  by  barterincr  justice  in  their 
government.  The  disn  race  of  this  system  was  i'elt  by  the  Urisons  them- 
f?elves,  who,  in  1791,  proposed  that  the  people  of  Valteline  should  y)ay  a 
laud-tux  of  4  per  cent,  which  would  have  produced  about  53,0uU  liorius 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  regular  administration ;  but  the  municipal 
council  of  Valteline  remonstrated  upon  this  as  an  attempt  against  their 
rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  three  leagues.  In  1797»  however,  Buona^ 
parte,  after  having  conquered  Milan,  listming  to  die  representations 
of  some  emigrants,  imitcd  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  the  countries  of 
Valteline,  Chiavcnna,  and  Bormio,  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The 
landed  ])ro])crty  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Grtson  families  was  con- 
fiscated at  the  same  time*    Since  the  restoratiou,  those  valleys 
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have  remained  united  to  Lombardy,  under  tho  present  Au&trian  g^ovem- 
ment  They,  too  late,  regret  tbdr  former  Orison  goremmeiiC  under 
ivfalch  they  paid  hardly  any  taxes,  whilst  now  they  pay  nearly  half  a 
million  of  livres  land  tax,  and  a  nearly  equal  sum  as  register,  custooi- 

house,  salt,  and  tobacco  duties.  If  the  admniistration  of  justice  has 
been  improved  in  these  countrips,  they  certainly  have  paid  dear  for  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  bailliaLrcs  of  Lugano,  Locarno,  and  BeUinzoua, 
which  are  also  on  the  Icaiiau  bide  of  the  Alps,  and  were  subject  to  ttie 
Swiss  cantons,  were  likewise  in?ited  by  the  Ciaalpines  to  revolt,  but, 
rejecting  the  insinnatioo,  they  remained  true  to  Switzerland,  and,  in 
1799,  became,  by  mutual  consent,  an  Independent  canton,  and  haira 
nnce  formed  part  of  the  Swiss  federation,  under  the  name  of  Tessin, 
from  the  river  of  that  name.  This  is  the  only  part  of  Switzerland 
which  can  be  properly  called  Italian, 

But  we  must  now  recross  the  Alps  into  real  Switzerland.  Gerniuii 
Switzerland  alone  can  be  so  denominated.  The  French  or  Welsh 
cantons  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  Swiss  territory ;  and  their  mannen, 
habits,  and  sentiments  are  yery  dififerent  firom  those  of  the  old  cantons, 
which  are  all  tude.'^ques.  Geneva  and  Ncuchatel  arc  the  most  French- 
ified parts  of  Switzerland  ;  Vand  somev.  h.it  li'>s  ;  Basle,  Fribourfr^,  and 
Soleure  are  more  than  hall  German  ;  Bern  almost  totally  so.  Bern  is 
a  very  remarkable  country ;  its  patricians,  their  cautious  and  crafty 
policy,  their  wise  and  moderate  administration,  and  the  thriving  and 
eontented  st&te  of  the  people,  remind  us  of  the  two  great  republics  of 
Some  and  Venice.  Bern  is  the  last  remaining  specimen  of  the  old 
patncian  governments.  The  Bernese  aristocracy  seems  to  have  caught 
some  of  the  spirit  of  the  Venetian  senate,  rendered  milder  and  more 
Hberal  in  cros^infi^  the  Aly)«,  by  the  influence  of  the  reformed  religion. 

The  institution,  or  rather  institutions,  at  Hofwyl,  near  Bern,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  de  FeUenberg,  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of 
travellers.  Yet  few.ha.vtt  givn  »  diftinet  idea  of  the  principles  of  this 
establishment  It  oonsials  of  a  Ingfa  acliool,  or  college,  in  which 
nearly  one  hundred  boatders  beloogii^  to  some  of  the  first  families  of 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Russia,  are  educated ;  of  a  farm  for  expe- 
rimental agriculture ;  and  of  a  charity-house  for  poor  children,  who 
are  admitted  from  five  years  ot  age,  and  instructed  in  ai^i  i culture,  and 
made  progressively  to  cultivate  the  g-round,  so  as  to  defray  hi  time 
the  expense  uf  their  support.  All  the  implements  for  the  labour  of  the 
field,  constructed  after  the  most  improved  methods,  are  made  at  Hof* 
wyL  In  the  approximation  of  these  various  institutions  for  dlflfe- 
rent  classes  of  youths,  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  had  in  view  to  ibster  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  which  ought  to  connect  the  two  extreme  links  of 
society.  lie  strive^,  not  to  mix  thp  two  classes,  biu  to  prepare  each 
for  its  respective  condition,  and  to  suggest  to  each  rea^  >ns  of  contcnt- 
edness  and  satisfaction,  by  instructing  them  in  the  arts  and  knowledp^c 
requisite  to  fill  thdr  several  stations  in  the  world.  The  education 
of  the  poor  difibrs  essentialW  &om  that  of  the  rich,  except  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  principles  of  equal  justice,  and  of  sentiments  of  mn- 
tual  benevolence.  There  arc  about  thirty  teachers  for  the  college ; 
grammar,  huniauities,  and  history,  form  the  prronnd-work  of  education. 
Greek  is  taught  before  Latin,  and  Uouk  I's  Odyssey  is  the  first  classic 
put  into  the  pupils'  hands.   The  history  of  the  Bible,  and  Herodotus 
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is  taiiii-ht,  be^ninjr  from  the  topography  of  the  country  adjoininpf 
Hofwyl,  and  enlarginn-  its  sphere  with  tlie  increasing'  curiosity  and 
capacities  of  the  ynunu;  men.  The  physical  part  of  geography  i«  thus 
made  to  ])reccde  ihe  jjolitical,  and  the  latter  is  studied  in  connection 
with  history,  ber^inuing  from  classical  or  ancient  g-eography.  The 
pupils  are  made  to  draw  the  shape  of  the  countries  they  become 
•oquauilfid  wiHi,  m  wdl  m  wwat  obj^oU  of  nftlanl  hialoryi  and  <M« 
iflpygtonw  Ihrir  hudi  to  obey  the  gyM»  and  pi^pam  Um  Hmf  far  th* 
•tttdjr  of  drawing.  Botany  is  eaftjr  taaglit  to  the  boys  in  their  eiieiii^ 
iifllis  thioufb  the  neighbouring  country,  and  afterwards  in  a  mort 
advanced  when  they  are  taken  to  the  Alpine  valleys  and  5?nmmits, 
CniH"  PS  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  also  jriven.  Music,  botli  vocal 
and  iiisli umental,  is  not  nesj^lected,  and  is  madf  subservient  to  moral 
and  religious  instruction.  Thus,  (and  this  appears  to  be  a  character- 
iitteof  Mr.  Fallanberg^s  nitthod  of  cdueaftion,)  the  various  studies  are 
nado  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Thue  bm  no  elaasw  fbr  a  gtadatioa  of 
wtf^mie  lectures,  Init  the  piqiils  aiadiiiributad  into  lodionf  aooording 
to  thdr  abilities  and  diipSltttions,  and  each  section  ia  intrusted  to  a 
teacher.  If  a  boy  shows  an  orijrinality  of  mind  that  cannot  adapt  itself 
to  the  proffr(";^  of  those  around  him,  he  is  put  under  the  care  of  aparti- 
Oular  professor,  and  receives  private  lessons  in  that  particular  hrancli 
of  learning  for  which  he  shows  a  decided  disposition ;  so  that  one  is 
not  kept  bflhhid  by  tha  tavdinfiia  of  tfao  reat*  The  physical  and  moral 
adttcation  is  partioniwAyattandadtobyMr«9lBto  Oym- 
naatioa  and  pedestrian  exercises  fortify  the  body  i  oftry  pnpO  baa  a 
pottkm  of  garden  which  he  cultlvatSBy  and  the  produea  of  wbidb 
is  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  boarders  dine  always 
with  Mr.  Fellenbcrg  and  his  fiimily ;  they  are  thus  accustomed  to 
domestic  habits  and  becoming:  manners,  and  tlie  elder  ones  have  also 
the  advantafre  of  being  introduced  into  the  most  respectable  soc  ieties 
of  Bern.  Mr.  Fellenberg  does  not  stimulate  emulation  in  learning  by 
tbo  eoonnon  praaUca  of  rawaida  and  poniilunents ;  patennl  remon- 
rtianoa  ia  aobstltuted.  fit  my  Satufday  areniog  a  pviblle  ftcapitalation 
ia  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  students  by  the  prolaitor  to  whom  tfidr 
moral  education  is  particularly  intrusted,  and  they  ara  allowed  to  speak 
in  their  defence,  or  in  extemintinn  of  their  faults*. 

The  ^reat  ditlerence  ijetween  Fellenber|:r*g  principle  of  education  and 
that  of  the  late  Pestalozzi,  is,  that  the  latter  set  olffrom  the  priuciple 
that  the  mind  of  tlic  child  contains  the  germ  of  all  his  future  knowledc^e, 
and  that  it  ifi  only  required  to  brmg  forth  its  own  ideas,  rather  tiiun 
anenmlMr  it  vitb  the  ideas  of  others.  Pestaloni  jfbllowedt  therefore, 
the  matfaeoBatical  method  for  every  branch  of  education,  tp  tiie  exdu- 
sion  of  erety  other:  thus  the  feeiinfa  of  the  child  were  dried  up,  and 
in  many  cases  vitiated.  Fellenl)ercr,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  a<^ow- 
ledge  any  esdusive  system :  he  sees  in  the  child  two  faculties ;  one  of 

*  Many  of  the  most  important  points  of  Fellenherg's  system  have  ban  MudMShilf 

introdurt'ii  into  F.iiL'l;iti(l  Viy  tie  llfessrs.  Il'iII.  at  tlu-ir  e-tal)li-;liiucMf«.  at  Ilaxelwood  and 
Bruce  Castle,  wiUi  modifications  aiid  additiuns,  which  give  to  their  system  of  ♦*  Public 
Educatioii  **  qniitn  •rigfiwl  chwielcr.  An  tsMcialion  of  the  most  dioiogulshcd  persons 
has  been  recently  formed  in  $firsdMI|  &r  the  povpOW  of  ialMduoivf  the  •Mfom  of 
Ifoiti*'  iiiU  iato  thai  coaitry. 
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«ttiM  ffOftt  #i|tnial  pauses.  With  llim  the  study  of  humanitieg  ptMrndm 

that  of  mathematics.  Yet  he  a^ees  with  Pestalozzi  so  £v  98  to  direct 
at  first  the  pupil  to  stnf!y  by  himself,  nnd  therefore  to  form  an  ortj^inal 

Jutlcrment,  rather  thau  to  ovarload  his  smud  at  onca  with  positive  a^ 
dogmatic  learning. 

Switzeriand  is  a  comitry  of  Dioral  as  well  as  piiybical  contrasts.  Bf 
the  sid^  of  Frotest^iU.  Vhm,  of  the  damoenKe  osnloii  d«  Vaiid,  of 
Hofwyl  wd  Poiteioiuf t  ilbinil  iMtHntiaH,  of  tboM  two  hifM  <rf  t». 
dustry,  Geneya  aad  Neiudurtd^  itads  the  old  canton  of  Fribourf  which 
Jns  \mm  de^oquvMad  iAc  tS^Mtn  of  Switzerland.  Fribourg  is  a  land 
of  convents ;  its  governnient  is  strietly  aristocratic  ;  the  industry  and 
education  of  the  people  are  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Those  who  speculate  \ 
Oil  the  causes  of  the  discrepancies  in  human  society,  have  laid  the 
blame  of  ihis  wholly  on  the  CathoUc  reUgion.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
this  judgmeai  too  iweeping*  Hie  npnhiics  of  florenee,  Pisa,  ana 
Genoa  were  alao  Catb<^G,  md  yet  they  were  weahhy  and  ind^ndeiit* 
and  people  industrious  and  enHgfatened  in  the  proportSon  of  the 
age  in  which  they  existed.  We  have  no  wish  to  enter  this  vast  field  of 
discussion;  but  we  di'?Hke  the  illibeml  servility  with  which  one  tra- 
veller follows  the  other  in  uiakiiiij,  (JLifhulicism  the  scape-^at  forevery 
thiii£^  that  is  wrong  in  Catholic  couiitries.  W  e  might  allow  that  the 
practices  of  that  religion,  s^d  the  spirit  (d  tta  hianrafay,  muat  have  an 
mflucnoa  on  the  oondiiioa  of  tlia  paopla*  bst  via  oraaolaafilgii  saingle 
canse  in  explanation  oC  aU  the  phenomena  of  aoeiaty.  One  thing  baa 
been  overlooked  in  qwaking  of  Switserland»  and  tM  ie,  that  the  Ca» 
tholic  districts  are,  generally  speakinfr,  the  most  mountainous,  the 
most  eeiitrai,  and  the  least  f  '>Liied  by  nature  and  climate.  One  of 
the  causes  of  the  languor  of  industry  at  Fribourg  has  been  seen  by  some 
in  the  au:^enc&  of  a  Came  d'  hypoiheques,  or  security  for  mortgages,  by 
whiidi  meana  capttalista  avadatanad  fiomeBaploying  tlMir  fbida  in  tiia 
oonntry.  Yet  in  tiia  Bewaae  OlMriaad.  mortgagea  luwa  been  the  ruin 
of  the  peasantry,  and  that  Fkoteatant  diatriet  ia  in  a.wona  atate  ^a& 
its  Catholic  neighbours. 

The  high  land  of  Gruycre,  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  is  another  part 
of  Switzerland  little  visited  by  travellers,  though  well  descrvin<r  notice; 
yet  it  is  accessible  in  a  few  hours  from  Lausanne  and  Vevay.  It  has 
been  well  described  in  a  little  book  pubUshed  lately  at  Paris  *, 

We  aeldom  hear  any  thhig  of  the  Bwies  Federal  Diet,  or  Supreme 
Gongieaa  of  the  Nation .  The  fhct  is,  that  the  eitlings  of  that  honourable 
body  ajra  Tery  destitute  of  interest.  There  are  no  speeches  or  debatea, 
properly  so  called;  at  least  they  are  not  made  public.  Before  the  open- 
ing otthc  session^  the  president  comaiuuicates  to  the  sovereign  council 
of  each  canton  the  suujecls  of  the  ensuing  deliberations,  and  these  are 
discussed  in  the  respective  assemblies  of  the  various  states,  from  whom 
the  deputiea  to  the  diet  receive  their  instnictions,  firom  which  they  must 
not  awerve.  Theae  aBsemblias*  therefore,  have  oidy  to  explain  the 
i|arit»  and  aopport  the  propriety,  of  the  opinion?  or  their  respective 
constituents.  If  some  new  case  arise,  they  must  send  for  further  in- 
structionB.   The  diet  does  not  interfere  with  the  private  adnuQietratkm 

*   Course  dans  la  Onylief  ou  doscription  desDiceunetdeB  sites  decette  iot^feflNuite 
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of  6«c1i  oulm,  eicept  when  it  sfteta  the  interaat  of  the  iHiole  confe- 
deration. It  fixes  the  <|uota  of  men  and  nonef  which  each  state  is 
to  fiiniidi;  it  carries  on  the  diplomatic  corrcspniidence  of  finre^pn 
power*?  ;  nppoints  ministers  and  consuls;  and  watches  over  the  q-eTieral 
safe  ty  and  welfare  of  the  country.  The  deci^i(jiis  of  the  diet  are  made 
known  through  the  newspapers.  It  as&embies,  by  turns,  ia  each  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Switzerland.         '    -  '  -  •  « 

And  now  we  mutt  bid  fimwell  to  iheland  of  old  Helvetin,  with  Itt  bllie 
hkeB-and  mow-cnpped  Alpv.  We  intended  to  take  our  Koden  with 
ns  on  an  CKcm^on  to  Chamouny ;  but  the  mountains  of  Savoy  form 
a  separate  region.  They  belong:  to  nn  ItnHan  kil^;dom»  and  WO-niUSt 
defisr  the  account  of  tkm  to  a  future  period. 


SONN£TS. 


My  soul  is  made  for  peace.    ]  could  spread  out      '    *'  **' 
-  To  the  deep  power  of  Joy,  ev'n  as  a  leaf,    •         .  .   -  .  * 
A  tIm  Im^  ia  tbs  noonlight,  or  a  sprout  ■  - 

Of  diHtiTy  on  a  tOTipl»«ld.« 

But  that  I  live  beneath  the  shade  of  grief,     •  :  .     -  * 

linilcr  n  dark  my^tprr.  and  hehnld  .   .     •  '  . 

Ia  all  tbiugs  au  iiicxplic.il'lL'  Ji'c.-ini,  •  '  i 

As  if  there  was  no  trutb^  but  ali  did  seem. 
CMBStajaetlMH^bdsttdl  LstntlM 
Thy  Innvn,  Ji«isf  Utnf  sMurto  nsi  K 
Aaothcr,  yet  the  same.  TUf,  kiwi  heal 
,  AU  doubt,  M4lotb]rW]rslli«awiigrHtft«l»tti 


II. 

>  -  '  • 

Taou  vt  no  mmmy  diMm  lij  diy  wd  aiglit, 

Thuu  art  no  longer,  Isabel,  to  BBo 
Tlic  dream  of  all  my  thinights  j  yet  still  a  light 
la  lingering  in  my  breast,  that  comes  from  lhee| 
Most  gcDtlc  aod  most  tender— as  themooDi . 
Od  tbe  ealm  eveniag  of  a  ^finmer  dftj. 
While  ytt  tbe  aun  renembets  bis  bright  bood. 
Will  often  spread  a  softer  light,  and  lay 
Sweet  peace  upon  all  heart?,  a  presence  still, 
Anil  rather  frit  than  >ci'n.    llui  I  ain  ill 
At  lic;irl,  and  not  like  summer  is  my  mind, 
And  mit  fiba  balmy  evening,  but  a  blind 
Dungeon  of  'night  makes  my  soul  dark  and  drear-~ 
Ko  s>gbt|  motion,  or  sound,  but  silence  and  dim  fear* 
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rm  raiLHARMONf c  sociew. 

The  public  performances  of  this  society  settle  the  fashion  in  instru- 
mental  music  as  truly  as  a  synod  of  milUnGrs  in  spring'  decides  what 
boiiiiets  or  tippets  are  the  properest  to  be  brouglil  up.    We  hear  at 
the  Argyle  Rooms,  on  aUeraate  Moiid»yt,  whether  Mayseder,  or  Sp<^, 
or  B6etlioiraa,UkifdoftliAMeendaDiiiiTblinpl^^  wAHb^mm^ 
poser  wlio  tbm  piedoiiiinajt«B  wUl  be  fimnd  ofteMt  on  ih»  iiina|6- 
desks  of  amateurs ; — a  class  of  geatlB|lieiKperfonneni>^o  exhibit  their 
hawing  and  shifting  to  crowded  eveninsf  parties, — discuss  the  faidts  of 
Mori,  or  the  excellences  of  De  Reriot,  or  the  promise  of  Oury, — are  an- 
thunties  in  musical  table-talk, — without  carinp:  for  mmtc,  patronise 
its  professors, — and,  from  labouring  to  acquire  skill  upon  an  instrument, 
mistakenly  nmk  themselves  as  lovers  of  tiie  art  itself.    The  exces^ve 
eultivBtiim  of  inBtrumentBl  perfonaance  in  LoadoQ  has,  by  a  natural 
coaseqaeiioe,  a  most  iniarMms  effect  upon  musical  taste.  Professovs 
^d  that  they  a:ain  applause  and  favour,  in  proportum  as  tbey  vanquisb 
mechanical  difficulties ;  that  rapidity  of  finger  and  neatness  of  execu- 
tion are  (without  being-  employed  in  developing  the  mind  of  a  com- 
poser) of  themselves  ali-sulficient ;  and  thus  they  spend  their  lives  pretty 
much  lo  Lhe  same  purpose  as  the  gymnast,  who  practises  leaping  ovei 
a  stick,  raising  it  every  now  and  then  an  inch,  tliat  the  difficulty  may 
be  eommensurale  with  bis  UDpioyemeDt.   Tbe  ymtf  of  the  artist  in- 
cvsasinfr       fi*^  eonseioasaess  of  his  msdiaineal  power,,and  his  in- 
come depending  on  a  certain  assumption  of  superiority  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  he  cannot  endure  to  appear  in  his  proper  sphere  as  the 
servant  of  the  composer,  but  is  to  himself  **  all  in  nil. '  fie  monopolises 
every  plaudit,  and  tfiLrclore  selects  that  sort  of  music  to  play  in  winch 
the  execution  will  appear  every  thing — the  invention  nothing.  This 
state  of  things  has  been  gradually  progressive  since  the  time  when 
Gjardmi  came  over  to  astonish  the  English  public,  then  little  acquainted 
with  a  more  elaborate  or  flniahed  style  of  vioUn  playing  tlutn  Btr. 
Michael  Fasting,  or  Mr.  Bichard  Colistt  had  bequeathed.   If,  how- 
ever, there  was  ever  a  chance  of  a  revolution  in  musical  affiura,  such 
as  would  make  composers,  sing-ers,  and  players  take  their  prn]>er  re- 
spective situations,  it  is  at  the  ]>resent  time.    The  Royal  Ac  adeiuy 
sends  out  so  many  yuuiig"  professors,  that  mechanical  skill  is  no  rarity; 
already  Braham  roars  in  vain,  and  Miss  Paton  has  6ourished  herself 
out  of  fitvour.   The  Fhilhannonic  Society  recurs  to  the  beautiful  and 
■aturslsinibnias  of  Haydn.  Concerts  and  oratorios  are  always  crowded* 
and  d^^ng  beg^  to  be  lass  a  test  of  impertinence  and  bad  taste  than 
formerly.   All  that  is  now  wanted  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  science  should  be  well  difFused ;  and  the  acquirement  of 
this  kuovvledsfc  is  easier  tlian  even  learninf]^  to  play  a  good  (K>:il  out  of 
tune  on  the  iiute,  and  unquesLioiiably  of  more  value.     So  sliould  we 
have  fewer  critics  upon  ueri'ortners,  aud  sounder  judgmeuts  upon  com- 
pontions.  There  is  stiu  wanting  in  music  a  designation  for  those  con- 
cert peifotmers,  who,  bemg  only  conversant  with  their  instnunent  and 
their  mnsic4iook,  at  present  bear  the  title  of  musicians— a  term  which 
is  equally  inapphcabfe  to  singers  and  players,  unless  they  are  theorists 
as  well.    Owing  to  the  opinions  and  influence  of  violin-players  in  the 
choice  of  the  Philbarmonic  iiodety 's  nfiwmuaical  pi«cc3»  wc  will  venture 
'  Apiui^1828.  F 
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to  say  that  there  never  yet  existed  a  society  so  egregiously  imposed 
upon  by  great  names.  Beethoven,  it  seero3,  my^t  be  good  because  he 
la  Baetiumn ;  but  ive  are  convinced  tbal  his  last  intolerably  long  and 
Ikntastic  sinfonia,  bltd  it  been  the  comporition  of  a  young  English 
author,  would,  «ft«r  a  trial,  hare  been  r^etted  with  coAlempt.  Poe* 
riHties  and  esEtravaganee  liaVe  been  consecrated  by  a  voya^^e  across  the 
Channel,  orsnch  overtures  as  Spontini's  Olympia,  or  Weber's  Preciosa, 
would  never  have  tig-ured  in  the  concert-bills.  The  performances  of 
the  Philhariuonic  Societv  have  been  esteemed  bv  clever  rorei'i'ners  a  sort 

m.'  ■<  ~ 

of  cold  perfection  ;  they  say  it  has  the  hnest  players,  with  the  least  love 
of  music,  of  any,  bsnd  in  Europe.  This  indifference  will  doubtless 
make  the  return  of  the  society  to  the  good  old  sinfonias  (which  has 
taken  place  during  the  present  season,)  less  unpleasing  to  the  peff 
jbfOiers,  as  it  is  a  favourable  reversion  for  the  real  amateur.  We  have 
already  heard,  in  the  first  and  second  concerts,  two  sinfonias  out  of  the 
twelve  flaydn  wrote  for  Salomon  ;  a  sinfonia  in  C,  by  Mnznrt,  and  one 
in  the  same  key  by  Beethoven  ;  a  violin  qnartett  and  quintett  by  the 
same  author  ;  a  concerto  on  the  piano-forte,  by  Mr.  Cramer, — all  excel- 
lently performed,  and  to  earnest  of  good  selections  in  future.  The 
tiolin  amateurs,  who,  we  before  remarked,  take  their  cue  firom  profes* 
aors,  as  to  the  f^hionable  composer  of  the  day,  will  now  re-open  thdif 
tohimes  of  Haydn's  quartetts.  When  Haydn  became,  in  the  dandyUm 
of  art,  too  poor  and  easy  a  writer  for  professors,  he  was  instantly  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  the  dilettanti,  and  wd^  tbrouu  aside  for  May- 
Seder  and  Onslow.  Even  while  he  wbs  in  tashioii,  his  tine  compo- 
sitions were  frequently  made  by  amateurs  subservient  to  their  love  of 
fiddling.  A  friend  of  ours,  a  violoncello  player,  has  related  to  us  that 
the  moat  unpleasant  qusrtett  party  at  which  he  was  ever  present,  was 
one  at  wtdch  three  gentlemen  led  by  turns :  two  of  them  had  often  ex- 
changed places,  but  the  third  was  modest,  and  held  olF  from  the  ])ost 
of  leader,  and  at  last  complied  with  the  pressing  invitations  of  his 
companions,  to  show,  as  he  said,  what  lie  could  do.  It  wonUl  have 
been  better  had  he  said,  to  show  what  he  could  not  do.  The  three 
amateurs  had  learned  to  scramble  over  the  notes  that  Haydn  ha«l  written, 
but  the  meaning  of  their  author,  further  than  an  exercise  for  the  bow 
and  6hger^boaid,  was  unknown  and  unthought  of  It  is  a  great  mistakcr 
to  think  that  the  performing  upon  an  instrument  makes  a  person  capabM 
«rf  giving  a  correct  opinion  on  music,— he  must  join  to  it  experience, 
theoreti^  knowledge,  and  some  insight  into  a  oompoae/s  intentions.  * 

ENGRAVINGS. 
London  Lituog iiaphic  Album  for  1829. 
Tnts  is  a  selection  of  liighly  finished  Drawiugi  by  celebrated  artists  olP 
the  present  day,  printed  by  Messrs.  Engelmaini,  who,  as  lithogprapbic 
printers,  are  treading  close  on  the  heels,  or  passing  HoImandelL  Soma 
of  these  drawings  possess  both  taste  in  arrangement,  and  beatfty  in  the 
execution;  one  is  far  superior  to  the  rest,  namely,  Le  CSiapeau 
Noir;*  next  to  that,  we  prefer  "  Tlie  Bedouin  Arab,**  wlurh  possesses 
clearness  and  intelligence  ;  the  mechanical  execution  of  "  'J  he  Drowsy 
Messen<T-er,"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  collection.  The  "View  of 
York,"  by  Nicholson,  is  the  cleverest  among  the  landscapes  ;  "  Miss 
F.  Aytou,*'  and  the  drawing  entitled  **  A  Sketch,"  are  a  pair,  that  would 
puzzle  a  connoisseur  to  decide  in  whidi  of  ti»two  tiie  artist  has  eibSUted 
tiMinnnI  taste. 
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FAMILY  FOirrBAITS. 

No.  Iw^Introductory.  The  Family  Historian, 

•  *  -  '  ■ 

Ov  an  Irinds  and  deserlptfoiui  of  sodety  of  whieh  I  htm  eldier  tasted 
or  **  heafd  tefl,"  there  is  none  that,  in  my  esteem,  can  at  all  uompare 
with  a  large  party  in  an  English  eountry-hoiise.  The  party  must  be 
well  assorted,  that  of  course ;  there  must  be  a  sufficient  nurhber  of 
agreeable  peoj^le,  and  yet  there  must  bo  a  certain  proportion  ot'pasnves 
also.  And  this  is  by  far  the  most  difticult  part  of  the  selection.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  talents  of 
a  clever  man,  and  to  know  how  far  he  will,  or  will  not,  assimilate  with 
such  another.  But,  there  must  be  listeners  as  well  as  speakers — re- 
ceivers as  well  as  covers — and  the  dilBeulty  is  to  get  good  ones.  '  For« 
mere  '*  dumb  dogs  will  not  do : — they  must  be  people  of  intelligence" 

and  infoiinntion,  and  yet  1  must  recur  to  my  first  illustration-^ 

they  must  be  passive  still. 

WelL  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  in{:^redient  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  agreeable  party  in  a  country-house,"  a  friend  of  mine,  with 
whom,  a  short  time  ago,  I  was  passing  a  few  weeks,  had  been  emi- 
nently successfiil.  Hiere  were  about  twenty  of  us  assembled  in  alarge, 
old-fashioned,  yet  most  comfortable  house,  about  one  hundred  miles 
flpom  town  (within  reach  for  one's  post  to  come  in  at  breakfast— the 
true  criterion  of  distance)  ;  in  tlie  mid^t  of  a  pnrk  eminently  pic- 
turesque and  beautilLii — surrounded,  in  the  outskirts,  with  pheasant 
woods,  and  only  ten  miles  from  the  kennt'l  oi  a  crack  pack  of  fox- 
hounds. This  sounds  well,  and  it  was  well :  there  were,  billiards 
wSthln,  and  hunting  and  shooting  without,  Ibr  the  sporting  men 
there  were  the  most  romantic  walks  and  rides  for  lovers,  and  lovers  of 
the  picturesque; — tiiere  were  an  admirable  library,  and  a  very  fine 
and  curious  collection  of  j)ictnrc' ,  for  those  whose  tastes  were  more 
intellectual; — there  was  dancing  for  the  younj^,  and  there  was  music 
for  the  musical — and,  there  were  an  undeniable  cellar,  and  a  first-rate 
artist  of  a  cook,  for  all. 

JV.nd  the  party  was  formed  in  good  proportions :  the  sporting  men' 
were  not  mere  sporting  men  (laus  Deo  f)  ;  and  xfhea  they  chance^  to, 
bring  home  one  of  that  calibre  to  dinner,  he  soon  found  that  he  was  in 
too  great  a  minority  to  eipect  to  usurp  the  conversation,  from  the  time 
the  ladies  left  tlie  room,  with  accounts  of  the  famous  runs  (hey  had 
had  last  year,  besprinkled  with  lop()<;rai)hical  minutiae  of  UfiiL-nden 
Wood,  and  Rcnvley  Green,  and  Wormington  i'ark  Gate,  suHicient  to 
furuibh  au  eucuiy'b  quarter-master-general  with  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  whole  country.  Neither  were  the  literary  men  blue,  or  the  learned 
men  pedantic ;  but  their  knowledge  and  their  brilliancy  mingled  na- 
turally and  charmingly  with  what  chanced  to  be  going  on,  and  raised 
and  brightened  the.  character  of  the  whole.  This  certainly  was  a  black 
swan  of  a  party — for  there  u  a3  a  piuater  in  the  hoube,  who  was  neither 
a  coxcomb  n<w  oantankerons. 

Tilose  six  weeks  were  to  me  peculiarly  delightful  j  and  yet  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  was  not  directiy  derived  from  the  induce- 
nenta  to  it  I  have  detailed  above.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of «  ver 
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reroarfcabk  and  delightful  person,  whose  society  gave  me  very  great 
eDjoyment.  I  beeame- known,  to  him  also,  in  the  pursuit,  or,  to  speak 
aiore  striclly,  in  the  xidtng,  of  a  hobby  of  the  moment— in  the  subject 
of  which  he  was  moet.  intimately  akiUed— >indeed«  to  his  knowledge  of 
which  the  vender  will  owe  whatever  entertainment  the  following  series 
of  papevs  may  fimish  him.  *  The  drcnmstaiioea  to  which  I  allude  aie 

these  : — ■ 

My  friend's  place  is  a  very  n  rieient  one  :  tlie  Iiouse  itself  is  of  the  date 
of  tlie  mitldie  of  the  16lh  century — but  his  family  has  been  *'  seated 
^erc^  as  the  phrase  goes,  idnee  the  time  of  Edward  III.  There  is. 
Indeed,  a  tradition  In  the  family,  of  a  certain  Gascon  Knight,  a  follower 
of  the  Black  Prince,  having  founded  it,  as  reg  ards  England,  fay  his 
intermarriage  with  the  daughter  of  tlie  wealthy  finglish  proprietor  of 
Arlescot  Hall,  as  the  place  vvns  then  called,  ns  now — if,  as  indeed  it  is 
evident  is  the  case,  the  term  Hall  be  not  of  much  more  recent  intro- 
duction. The  present  bouse,  whicli  was  orifrinally  built  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  or  Mary,  consiiits  ot  a  vast  immber  and  variety  of 
corps-de4ogi8,  thrown  together  In  an  irregiUar  and  picturesque  uiao- 
atr,  with  tbdr  gable  ends  in  front,  and  wiSi  pinnacles  tmd  ornaments 
9i  that  style  when  Gothic,  properly  so  called,  had  ceased  to  and 
yet  before  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  mode.  In  the  niidland  parts 
of  En^!:!nnd,  in  particular, — to  which  the  generic  termination  of  the 
name  ol  the  place  plainly  proves  this  to  belong, — these  houses  are  fre- 
quent ; — and,  being  built  of  a  hue  grey  stone,  which  assorts  adinii  ably 
with  the  yellow  and  green  moss-stains,  (for  want  of  a  better  term, 
ibr  it  is  not  quite  actual  moss),  which  time  incrusts  it  with,  they  have 
a  hi^ly  venerable  and  peculiar  character. 

Such  is  Arlescot  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Meynell,  one  of  the 
orij^inal  baronets  of  16 II,  and  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Eustache 
deMont  M6nil,  a  Gascon  Knight,  who  bore  the  banner  of  Chandos, 
at  tlie  battle  of  Najara — and  i)assed  into  the  immediate  service  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  ailer  Ihe  death  of  that  his  most  gallant  and 
eneoessfid  IbUower.  Of  these  ftets  no  one  can  be  at  Ariescot  a  week 
without  having  the  most  intimate  and  accurate  Imowledge.  Sir  fid- 
ward, — an  old  college  friend  of  mine— *is  quite  a  man  of  this  world,  and 
of  tins  day,  with  the  exception  of  somewhat  antiquated  notions  on  the 
score  of  family  descent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ways  in  which  this 
propensity  is  maniiesieci  at  Arlescot,  consists  in  the  existence  of  a  long 
and  very  striking*  g-allery,  carved  with  dark  oak,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  I6th  century,  and  in  every  respect  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  date 
of  the  house,  but  in  fact  built  by  Sir  Edward  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving,  from  tha  varioos  rooms  in  the  house,  all  the  Family 
PoaTi&iTs  to  be  found  within  the  walls.  And,  certainly,  wtu-ther  we 
consMor  the  date  of  the  present  building,  or  the  state  of  the  arts  in 
England  two  hundred  years,  or  so,  before — it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that,  at  the  head  of  the  jrallery,  there  should  be  placed  a  splendid 
whole  length  of  the  Sir  Eustache  aforesaid — in  a  full  suit  of  knighCs 
armour,  and  with  a  most  gorgeously  emUazoned  escutcheon  of  his 
aims  attached  to  the  top  of  ue  frame.  That  the  pictjre  is  a  very  old 
one  there  is  no  doubt ; — ^it  is«  therefore,  answering  no  sort  of  purpose 
io  hicur  the  eternal <  al>hOTrence  of  Sir  Edward  by  hinting  any  scep- 
ticism of  its  eiAreme  age,  and  consequently  of  the  identity  of  the 
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worthy  whom  it  rci)rcscnt«;.  FvfTv  horh',  thprefore,  at  AllMOOt  9n^ 
aiders  this  the  undoubLed  efligies  ot  the  great  ancestor.  .  . 

This  stalwart  warrior  being  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue,  it  will 
create  the  leis  surprise  that  there  are  very  &w  prominoit  names  tbroui^h- 
out  tlM  gOMclogieal  trM*  whose  portmits  am  not  locfaided  in  It  iBIr 
William,  the  first,  who  wa»  hilled  li  the  BattloofShiwrsfaniy  and  fiMr 
William,  the  second,  w  ho  was  ciuUos,  attendant,  spy  (call  it  what  yoQ 
will)  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  who  wns  tnkrn  r\t  Airincotirt,  dvirincr  his 
captivity  at  Windsor— and  Sir  Humphrey,  the  jrreat  Yorkist — and  Sir 
Henry,  the  derci  ijjtion  of  whose  dress  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  oi  Gold 
occupies  four  amail-quarto  pages  of  the  closest  hand-writing  I  .&ver 
read,  or  did  not  read — and  Lady  Mary,  who  lost  tfao  -ftEVour  QuesR 
Elisaheth  by  ehoosing,  being  her  inaidHi&hOBOun  to  ftll  hi  lova  wM^ 
and  to  marry  the  reigning  M^ull  of  that  day — and — —  but  there  is 
no  use  stringing  names  upon  names  thus :  the  fact  is,  that  the  Mey- 
nells  seem  to  have  been  a  fnmily  most  fond  of  preserving  their  own 
pretty,  or  ugly,  faces — for  the  collection  is  most  numerous,  and  very 
little  broken.  From  iioibein  downwards,  the  g^nuiaeuess  of  the  por- 
traits cannot  be  doubted — and,  indeed,  as  fiir  as  I. know,  no  one, 
oxcept  a  lew  seape-graee  secptics  lika  Biyseir,  ever  doabU  tha  autfaei^ 
ticity  of  even  the  elder  pictures, ' 

Altogether,  however,  the  series  is,  undoubtediy,  aiceadaagiy  curious 
and  interestinc: :  indeed,  were  it  onlyns  [riving"  a  consecutive  \icw  of  the 
progress  of  the  art,  it  would  be  well  woi  tliy  of  study.  But  the  changes 
of  costvnne,  and  of  accessaries  of  every  kuul,  are  equally  displayed; 
and,  as  in  the  line  of  an  old  and  wealthy  English  iumily  must  iieces- 
saiily  be  the  case,  tha  points  of  history  upoa  whkli  this  series  of  por- 
traits touches,  give  to  H  additional  hnpoAanec,  and  derive  from  it  Ilia 
illuatfation  of  individual  persons  and  fortunes.  To  contrast  the  style  of 
the  great  portrait-painters  of  Enoland — Holbein,  Vandyke,  Lely, 
Kueller,  Reynolds,  Lawrence — by  merely  walking  a  few  yards,  is 
certainlv  of  extreme  interest.  But  to  me,  I  confess  that  it  is  of 
still  stronger,  tor  me  to  be  able  to  say  to  myself,  as  I  gaze — thus 
did  men  live  and  look  three  hundred- years  ago  j^this  nmn  played  at 
tennis  with  Surrey,  and  this  at  mall  irilh  Biiokin8faam*-miis  lai^  waa 
the  most  cdehrated  beauty  in  Efiaabettf a  court,  and  this  ohniduBan 
the  sternest  bigot  in  Mary's. 

Feeling  and  thinkin^^-  thn? — -for  I  am  aware  that  there  is  quite  as 
much  of  feelino:  ns  of  thoun  ht  in  it — T  was  accustomed,  while  I  was 
at  Arlescot,  to  pass  several  hours,  aluiost  every  day,  in  the  portrait- 
gsUery  ;  now  endeavouring  to  trace  in  the  ardii  and  intelligent  smile  of 
*a  man  of  wit  and  pkaauve  about  town'  of  Queen  Anne's  days, 
wheth^  he  was  Whig  or  Tory— a  follower  of.  Pope  and  Swift,  or  of 
Addison  and  .Garth;  and  to  assimihito  the  dissertations  of  Will 
Honeycomb  upon  dress,  and  the  allusions  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  with 
the  periwig  and  embroider^'  of  the  beati's  ]Kirtrnif ; — and  now  trazinj^ 
on  one  of  Lcly's  beauties,  till  I  almost  parilniu'd  C  harles  II.  f'n  ilie 
pension  from  France,  and  the  Dutch  at  Chaiiiaru,  when  I  considered 
that  his  extravagance  and  his  careless  and  luxurious  indolence  al^ce 
arose  from  the  extent  of  his  frscinatlon  by  women  such  as  theae. 
[Was  I  not  right  in  saying,  just  now,  thai  then  Wift  to  tha  fidt  aa 
mncli  fcaliog  as  thou^  in  «Q  t||iB?]^ 
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But  I  am  mixing  my  Bubsequently  acquired  knowledge  with  the 
effect  which  this  o^aoliaa  prqduced  upon  me  in  my  original  state  of 
%Boi«taee. 

-  1  eould  judge»  firom  my  general  knowledge  of  coeUUM^  of  aboul 
the  date  when  ttra  original  of  each  pottnit  hid  lived ;  but  of  his  in- 
dividual liistorv,  or  o{  in  what  degree  or  circumstanre  he  raip^ht  be 
connected  witli  public  events,  I,  of  course,  knew  nothing;.  I  at  first 
applied  to  Sir  Edward,  to  his  extreme  stratification  and  delight ;  hut, 
though  he  knew  the  name  of  each,  and  the  broad  facts  that  bir  Hum- 
phrey was  governor  of  Gakit  undir  Edwoid  IV.,  and  that  his  eldest 
flOB  hodcomitetod  the  hoote  with  the  Pkmtagenets  by  iBarrioge»<*-<7et  K 
•ooa  Ibtmd  that  my  qoMtiooe  got  beyond  his  depth.  I  bdi^e  I  was 
Uttraasonable  in  my  expectaiioiiB ;  but  with  such  a  long-continued  line 
of  portraits,  of  \\  r;imily  so  arirMciit  and  so  disting'uishcd,  I  helievp  T 
almost  hoped  to  tind  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  the  house,  runniniz  |)araUel 
with  the  general  history  of  the  country;  and,  albeit  thereby  violating 
tiie  definition  of  a  parallel*  occasionally  joining  in  the  line  of  -  history 

*  Really,  you  ai<e  getting  beyond  ina»'  Mid  ffir  fidward  to  me>  obo 
day  that  i  ^  as  questioning  htm  about  some  particulan  in  dia  life  of 
bis  ancestor,  Oueen  Mary's  bishop^  *  but  I  will  find  you  an  annalist*  * 

who,  I  warrant  me,  -will  satisfy  even  your  enriosity ;  if  he  do  not  cfo 
beyond  it.  I  will  intnuiuce  you  to  niy  c(msin  Arthur,  \v  hich,  ^ccinj;' 
the  interest  you  take  in  this  p^Uery,  I  should  have  d(me  long-  ago,  but 
tliat  he  has  been  up  at  Oxford,  and  returned  only  la&t  night.  Get 
your  hal,  aod  wo-wiil  walk  up  tothevioangia:  ArUMir  8t  John  is  • 
BMW  weH  worth  knowing,  on  many  accounts,  but  with  your  presant 
mania  about  the  faits  et  gestea"  of  the  MeyneHs,  ha  will  be  inv^n* 
able  to  you.  He  has,  for  the  last  twehe  years,  been  constantly  hunting 
up  all  the  old  manuscripts  and  doemnents  of  every  kind  in  the  family 
chest;  ta  say  nothine^  of  his  sear,  hmir  out  and  deciphering-  every 
monument  in  the  whole  country,  wiiich  has  the  slig-htest  vestige  of 
Uie  name  or  arms  of  Meynell.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
writo  a  Memorwoftht  mtsf^ndU^  in  general,  or  a  biography  of  hfa  fhp- 
TWite,  Sir  Skntache,  In  particular ;  but  1  know  ha  has  a  portfolio  fbll  of 
notes  on  these  subjects,  and  from  these  stores  it  is  that  I  reckon  up<m 
your  gaining  all  the  information  you  need  about  the  persecuting  priest 
roH  were  so  curious  about  just  now.  He  is  not,  I  can  tell  yott,  the 
individual  of  the  race  of  whom  I  am  the  most  ])roud.* 

Mr  St..)<;hii  was  the  vicar  of  Arlescot.  liis  father,  a  poor  country 
clergyman,  liad  married  a  Meynell,  which  had  disobliged  her  family, 
who  never  would  soe  her  aAierwaids.  Her  inisbsnd,  being  an  amM* 
tioiis  and  adf-aeeking  man,  was  greatly  disappointed,  and,  it  is  said, 
treated  her  with  yery  little  kindweas.  She  died  early,  and  thos  Ibe 
connecting  link  was  broken.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  that  Sir  Edward  Meynell  and  Arthur  St.  John  met. 
Tt  was  in  Switzerland  that  they  chanced  to  be  thrown  together;  and 
theV  speedily  conceived  a  strong  liking  tor  each  other,  which  termi- 
nated in  Sir  Edward  jiresenting  him  to  theUving  of  Arlescot,  which  he 
had  now  beld  abont  thirteen  years. 

Aithur  St.  John,  at  the  time  I  was  presented  to  fafm,  was  about 
two  or  three  and  forty  yean  of  a^  HewaataHtWdofafinepenont 
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but  exceedingly  thin  and  pale.  Mis  dark  hair  was  profu<5ely  mingled 
with  grey;  and 'his  eyes,  though  tiiey  seemed  at  one  time  to  have  pos- 
sessed brilliancy  and  fire,  wore  now  a  mild,  deep,  and  contempU^ 
wprearton,  btapeakhig  thought  pad  wtroiw.  Yes,- sorrow !  At 
file  fifrsi-  glsnce  I  'wbb  fi^tain  that  Mr.  St  Jolm  wss  one  of  those 
persons  on  whom  some'on^  fixed  calamity  has  settled — who  bear 
within  their  breast  one  constant  subject  of  wearing  peSn.  How  Hut  t 
wa  s  riciht,  the  read  or  will  presently  see. 

Mr.  St.  John  received  me  with  great  courtesy,  and  even  kindness, 
wben  he  heard  of  my  interest  in  his  favourite  pursuit ;  for  it  seemed 
ihat  he  deroted  the  whole  df  tlie  considerable  leisure  which  a  small 
cewntry  parish  aJRirded  him,  to  genealogical  and  histoffeal  to* 
searches  iiil6  the  history  of  his  mother^s  family.  '  It  was  strictly 
his  hobby;  and  it  had  arisen  from  the  same  circumstance  which 
caused  it  now,  for  the  moment,  to  be  mine; — the  contemplntmn, 
namely,  of  the  extraordinary  t'amily  gallery  of  which  I  have  just  given 
a  description.  Ilis  colleclious  on  the  subject  were  very  volumi- 
nous and  complete ;  and  it  is  firom  them  that  I  purpose  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  series  of  Ftmiig  'PwiraUt  to  which  these  detaill  are 
Introduetory.  But  ^e  fittest  introduction  is  a  portrait  of  the*  histo- 
i*ian  himself.  I  soon  found  htm  to  be  a  study  far  more  intersethlg 
than  his  dead  ancestors.  I  cultivated  his  acquaintance, — I  may  say, 
his  friendship^ — closelv.  IFc  h:\'<  himself  told  me  the  history  of  his  lifp  ; 
and  various  of  his  friciuls  have  iiiiormeri  me  (for  my  interest  ieii  me 
to  make  minute  enquiries)  of  various  of  its  leading  circumstances ; 
thins  I  httve  become  possessed  f>f  the  best  malerials  of  biojgraphy — the 
mnnner^  namely.  In  which  a  man  views  his  own  actions,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  'they  are  viewed  by 'others.  PVom  these  materials  I  have 
drawn  up  the  following  story,  which  I  have  thrown  into  a  form  com- 
plctply  narrative,  that  the  painter  may  be  wholly  out  of  view,  and  leava 
nothing  but  the  subject  painted  to  receive  the  reader^s  atteuUoa. 

POBTRiirr  OP  ARTHUR  ST.  JOHH. 

Pa  ax  I. 

<  Heus,  Oofero !  fer  carallos, 
'Ej*l  miBe  MiiMW  I 
«  Jam  repelit  domttsii  , 

Mafns  et  o«cula 

Suaviler  repeUinuh  T  —  Dulcc  Domum, 

NoNi:  l>u(  an  Eng-lish  schoolboy  can  form  aii  idea  of  the  ecstatic 
feeliugb  which  attend  '  breakiag-up.'  The  opinion  that  pur  school- 
days are  the  happiest  of  our  existence  is  true  in  nothino;  but  thiSr.  The 
idelight  which  we  experience  at  going  home  is,  perhaps,  almost  tjie 
keenest  that  we  feel  at  any  period  of  our  lives :  and,  probably,  it  is  so 
from  the  very  fact  that  those  days  are  so  little  happy  at  other  times. 
Who  is  there  among  us  whose  heart  does  not  beat  at  the  remembrance 
ofUie  almost  delirious  ioy  i?Y  which  hp  used  to  be  pluni^ed  during  *  the 
last  week?*  and,  at  last,  uhen  tiic  very  morning-  itself  arrives,  and  he 
jumps  into  the  chaise,  hired  weeks  before,  to  ensure  it— H)h  I  it  would  he 
afanost  worth  while  (and  it  woiild  be  a  heavy  price)  to  put  oneself  to 
school  agalKiir*  fari(<gM    «^  to  tiite^  ep^o^Mi^ef  that  hour ! 
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'  'Wi^jWhat  joyiul  eitergy.  na^d  a  whole  choir  of  young  voices  to 
sboa^fNil  tiie.  b^o««d  etaom  of  BiMiie  ftoog*  a  yme  k^m  whidi 
I  h^Y®  0fllMs^d  as  an  epigraph  to  thw  chaptt^*  jSmmwdonntm,  Mcm^ 
db^'Aimtim  /  Yesi,  6w«et  and  hel|iv«d/inidMd»  m  home  then  t  Time 
has  not  chiUediUs,  the  world  has  not  cqrnipte^  us  ;  as.  the  young  bird 
returns  to  its  nest,  so  do  we  to  our  parents*  fums  and  dwelling.  And 
with  what  undoubting"  faith  did  we  rt^eive  the  tradition  of  how  tliat 
song  was  written,  and  of  its  author's  iale  !  The  story  ran,  that  a  boy 
--r-ii  Wykehamist  it  was  said — was,  for  his  idleness  and  ill-conduct,  left 
atvjcliool  during  ibe  holidays ;  he.  pkaded  haid  to  be  fiMrgiven, .  bvl  bia 
fifends/Wm  iiwxoMble..  Aecordingly,  as  aoon  as  thaktti  eb^ifl»*iull  of 
his  companiinu  bad  driven  off,  he  retired  to  his  solitary  chamber, 
wrote  the  song,  of  w'hich  the  above  is  part,*  and  died  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days,  of  a  broken  heart  It  may  seem  childish  to  record  such  a 
legend  nt  this  time  of  day,  but  the  feelings  which  are  allied  to  it  are 
too  vivid  not  to  sway  the  heart  strongly  even  now. 

It  is  cert^n,  at  least,  tliat  the  two  young  gentlemen,  whose,  return 
frqm  idiool  hap  augfeated  the  foregoing  refl|Ktiona,,w4niid  ha¥e  thought 
them  childish  enpiigh.  They  were  Mim  'hoys*  near  the  (op-  of  the 
fl^hoQl,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  .yean  old,  and,  of  oo«urae,^fiHr 
too  manly  not  tn  hold  in  scorn  all  the  more  juvenile  associations  from 
which  siu  k  thoughts  spring.  Still,  delighted  they  were.  Youth,  health, 
high  spirits,  ardent  anticipations — what  necdtd  liicymorc?  Joyous* 
ijidecd,  was  their  cunv  ersation,  aud  short  seemed  the  way,  as  they  rattled 
abng  as  rapidly  aa  daome,  promises^  and- double-pay  could  iirge  thf 
i«wt'boy.,  '  . 

. '  '.Get  on,  my  lad,  get  on,  wa  shall  be  late,'  exclahned  ana  of  tha 
tvavellers,  letting,  down  tha  fiont  trindow  of /the  chaise,  *  I  want  you,' 
1^  added,  turning  to  his  companion,  '  to  see  the  view  from  the  top  of 

the  hill,  and  it  will  be  dark  if.  this  tiellow  does  not  get  on  faster.  See, 
yonder  are  ihe  out-lying  woods  of  MabUdon;  but  it  is  three  c^uarten 
of  a  mile  from  there  to  the  Park-gate.' 

They  reached  it  at  last :  the  portar*a  wifi)  at  tha  lodge  heamad  with 
smiles  as  she  flimg  the  gates  wlds^  and  exclaimed,  *  God  bless  you, 
my  lord — ^you  are  welcome  home,'  as  the  chaise  whirled  through. 
'Now,  St.  John,*  he  exclaimed,  '  look  out  on  this  side;  tliere  is  the 
river,  and  y^onder  is  the  .obelisk;  and  you  can  jtist  catch  a  ghmpse  of 
the  clock-house  over  the  stables,  in  the  angle  of  the  valley — the 
feather-cock  is  glittering  iu  the  sun.  This  view  from  the  jLoucLuu 
lodge  we  reckon  onr  crack  prospect,  I  can  tell  you.' 
..And  waU  they  might:  it  was  a  yiaw  such  as  is  to  he  ftnnd.only  m 
!EnglaDd ;  and  there  only  in  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family. 
*fb»  soene  consisted  of  two  boldly  swelling  hills,  along  one  of  which  they 
ware  now  passing,  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  woods,  whose  tufted 
tops  were  glowing  under  the  splendmir  of  a  July  snn-set.  The  trees, 
advancing  mure  on  ^nme  points  than  on  otliers  uynm  the  brow  of  the 
hills,  gave  beautiful  variety  to  the  ground,  by  tiius  adbrdiug  vistas  ioto 

the  thick  of  the  woods,  and  by  file  pietiiiesqtta  eflfect  or  the  dotted 
clumprand  single  trees,  which  fonned  ^eir  tennination.  Between 
these  hUla  streteliad  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley,  with  a  fine  stream 
^nuunng  tfarougjioat  its  whole  length*  At  tha  ftither  eKtiamity  ap- 

-    '  * :  9  iti«iaI«UAii»^gverG«4  uid cmniili'sf'SsiaiU.i 
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pcaMd  a  bridge,  near  the  opposite  side  of  which  some  of  the  cUinneys 
of  the  house  were  visible.  *  Ft  is  beantifiil,  indeef^,'  exp!-aimed  St. 
John,  '  most  beautiful — most  mairiiiiicunl  ! '  und  lie  continued  to  ^iize 
with  increasing  admiration  and  dehght,  as  Lord  Mabiedon  pointed  out 
to  him  feature  alter  feature  of  the  prospect  as  they  advanced.  ^ 

'jkX  luigthf  as  tfM  rtwrilm  ptoondod  aimi^  tiw  blow  0f  liio  UU,  9BsA$ 
•■bBeqnnitly,4icg«i  to  wiad  dmrn  H,  the  bouse  appewed  in  foil  Tier* 
il  was  of  wMlB  stone,  •  and  of  the  Ionic  order  of  archit^!tiiie»  alimiit^ 
g^rand,  and  of  vast  extent,  such,  evidently,  as  could  be  occiipicd  only 
bv  a  man  of  princelv  fortune.  St.  John  srazed  in  silence:  the  imagtJ 
of  his  own  humble  home  rose  upon  his  mind,  and  the  eontrttst  was  too 
£[^ble  to  be  pleasing^. 

*  See,'  Lord  Mabiedon  cried,  *  they  have  perceived  our  coming,  and 
arron  llie  titeipm  to  vccfehro  ^t-^bul  when  ean  my  rtrtcr  be,  tet  alio  if 
not  there  ?~she  used  always  to  bo  Ibo  ftnit  to  WWCOMO  no.  Ah  I  hM 
ifac  is,  I  deokre,'  be  exclaimed,  as,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  'diey  behtU 
a  femnle  firr,ire,  on  a  white  poi^ev,  comifi^  at  three-parts  speed  to  meet 
tlirni.  She  approached  ;  -  iiothinii;  could  have  formed  a  more  charming 
oliji  ct  for  a  painter  ttiaii  that  on  which  St.  John  iiuw  looked.  The  poiiey, 
milk-white,  and  with  its  long,  silken  mane  and  tail  floating  on  the 
wind,  was,'  to  ^owlhMgy  hofiao,  wbat  all  Italian  greyhooad  ia'  to 
lest  of  Ui  ipedw. '  Jiot  St/Min  nw  not  tke  bono-^tha  rider  rivettad 
Ua  looks  and  thoughts.  It  was  a  girl  about  sixteen  ;  tall,  and  alndMy 
formed,  but -already  with  that  beautiful  outline  of  form,  which  Is 
always  accompanied  by  g^race,  and  which  ^ives  the  promise  of  full 
developement  at  maturity.  Her  hair,  brilliant  and  profuse,  was  blown 
by  the  wind  in  dishevelled  luxuriance  about  her  cheeks,  glowing  at 
once  with  the  effects  of  exercise  aad  of  emotion.  Uer  large  full  eyes 
lladiodiiirough  tiKir  long lasbas wkk the aaioBatioD  (if  joy;  and  ai, 
•tretebiiigoat  bat  biadB  with  deligbl  towards  ber  broUier,  a  awfle  of 
afl^ctioii  brmdiated  her  whole  countenance,  St.  John  tbooght  he 
had  never  beheld  a  he'mg  so  lovely.  She  was  not  encumbered  by 
a  habit :  she  seemed  to  have  started  upon  horseback  to  meet  her  bro- 
their :  a  velvet  foraginir  cap  was  flung  lightly  upon  her  head,  {riviiag 
her  streaming  hair  to  view,  and  her  ordmary  gown  betrayed  a  foot  like 
Cinderelhk's  ia  thie  fiitry  stirtup.  -         -  • '  - 

•  **Dear^  dear  Ckot^e! '  ehe  esKelaimed,  ae  she  rode  op  to  tbe  cbabo; 

*  weteditee  home  a  thousand  timea!  bow  delighted  I  am !  And  jovtte 
lodidug  fo  well !  We  did  not  expect  ymi  for  this  hour,  or  I  intended  to 
have  rnet  you  nt  the  gate  t  *  Lord  Mabiedon  greeted  his  *;ister  with 
equal  iondnc^s  ;  and  it  was  only  atter  a  dialogue  of  some  duration  that 
he  tunied  to  his  trien^,  saying,  'But  I  forgot — Arthur,  I  must  present 
you  to  my  sister.  Emily,  this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  St.  Jukii;  Mr.  St. 
Johi,' be  added,  with  noefcfofn^Uty,  'thiaie  Lady  Emfly  LoRatoa.' 
Lady  Eanily  andled,  and  bowed,  aad,  lookiiig  at  the  dieorder  of  ber 
•dresB,  blushed  a  Utile,  saying,  *  I  will  canter  on  and  put  Titania  up; 
you  will  find  them  all  in  the  hall,  waiting  for'  you ;'  and,  giving  the 
rein  to  ber  little  oMttieeoine  sleed,  ofi'i^he  epnusgf  aa  lapidiy  aaabebad 
come. 

'  A  few  ininuteb  more,  and  they  drove  up  to  the  great  entrance.  Lord 
and  Lady  Missenden  were  in  the  porch,  and  Mabiedon  was  eagerly 

cabiaced  lajf  cafiki*  ^  w^^.  eYideoily  an  o)>j^.  of  e^ual  piide 
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and  Bflfectmti.  As  sooii  as  the  first  gteetings  were  OTcr,  "He  hn^tenpd 
to  present  his  friend,  and  ns  the  friend  of  such  a  son  wa=?  hi?  received. 
V  Lord  Misscnden  was  a  man  bumewhat  under  fifty  ;  tall,  iiandsome,^ 
and  of  peculiarly  gentlemanlike  aspect.  Hiu  countenance  was  usually 
llioiigfat  to  witar  Ml  fizprewioii  of  opldwifiWit  baft  tit  tUs  hiommbI  ife  w 
Hglited  dp  by  all  the  vaniiMt  and  otm^lat  fttliBga  of  \m  natoa. 
Hia  Countiai  was  Hide  turned  of  ibfty,  with  aMre  than  the  remains  of 
great  beauty,  and  possessing  those  manners,  the  perfection  of  which  is 
perhaps  to  be  fonnd  in  no  other  person  than  an  Knirli^h woman  of 
condition,  who  is  no  longer  in  her  youth.  Tlieir  polish,  f^race,  and 
fascination  may  exist  at  any  age;  bnt  their  full  ease  can  scarcely  b© 
possessed  until  the  consciousness  which  must  ever  attach  to  '  a  beauty ' 
htm  in  gireat  maaaure  'paaaed  away.  ' 

In  a  ibw  mooMBts,  i<ady  Emily  agaui  jointd  them*  tad  i^iey  |hnn 
eeeeded  together  to  the  drawing^mom.  It  was  fall  of  company,  a  large 
party  being  then  at  Mabledon  ;  and  to  most  of  them  Lord  Missenden 
presented  his  son  and  his  son's  friend.  Tn  this  Inst,  every  thinq^  was 
new  and  dazzling.  The  splendid  room,  openit  L;- f ;/  sinie  to  the  library 
and  music-room,  crowded  and  glittering'  with  all  the  varied  and  brilliant 
luxuries  of  modern  furniture ;  the  exotics  which  shed  their  perfume 
ihtaaif^  the  windows  opening  to  the  cimmd ;  the  knrely  bone-view 
wfaieh  was  seen  through  tliedi»  beantifiu  ea  that  aitbe  entrance  ef  the 
park  had  been  noble ;  the  grand  scale  on  which  every  tbing  around 
him  seemed  modelled;  all  served  to  strike  St.  John  at  once  with  nd^ 
mii  :iit(  >n  and  even  surprise.  His  home  was  widely  ditierent.  A  small 
parsonage,  wrth  a  parlour  on  each  side  of  a  uanow  hall — modestly 
fomished ;  such  was  the  dwelling  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  in 
«bidiliiabfllida.ys  bad  bHberlo  been  epent  Hbfirtber,  whowMt  M  I 
ba¥0  Mdd,  a  cieigyman  witii  a  maderata  IWnig,  aeeing  tbc  prondie  of 
strong  talents  in  3iie  his  only  diild,  bad  sent  him  early  to  Eton,  with  • 
view  to  the  advemtages  of  the  *  connections '  that  mi|^t  be  foirmed  the7e» 
and  with  especial  inimu'tion^^  to  t!ie  hov  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
makinu:  them.  The  tiitlici  had  calculnted  correctly  as  to  his  son's 
talents  ;  his  advancement  was  rapid,  and  his  distinction  great ;  but  he 
had  utterly  mistaken  his  fine  independent  spirit,  when  he  had  tried  to 
'natil  into  his  young  mind  the  mean  masdma  of  a  tvfi-hunter,  Arthur 
St' Jobs  was  a  neme,  open,  and  genefoot  boy»  wboee  veiy  last  idea 
was  the  worldly  advantage  which  such  or  mdi  a  liainm  might  prove 
to  him  eventually  ;  and  holidays  af^r  holidays,  when  his  father  aeked 
him,  in  Eton  phrase,  *  Who  is  your  chief  am  now?* — he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  liear  the  plebeian  mimes  of  Jackson,  Thompson,  or  Jones, 
in  answer.  But,  at  ienirth  chance  ellected  what  would  never  have  been 
accomplished  by  design.  The  circumstance  of  two  or  three  boys  leav- 
ing eebool  at  &e  same  time,  brought  young  St  John  next  to  Lord 
HfobledoB,  tfae  eldest  eon  of  the  Eari  of  IfisModen,  a  voUemaD  of  in^ 
menae  wcal^,  and  great  political  influence.  The  two  boys  becamo 
inseparable ;  in  all  schemes,  whether  of  study  or  pleaSPfc,  they  were 
united.  Lord  Mabledon,  without  having  the  striking  talents  of  big 
frieiul.  was  sufficiently  quick  and  clever  to  appreciate,  and  go  along 
v,\\\\  iiim  ;  and  so  total,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  absence  of  ail 
rivalry,  that  his  gratification  at  the  distinctions  which  St.  John's  talents 
^gained  him,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Arthur  himself*  Contettt, 
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as  tfie  school-phfftse  goes,  *'tO  do  his  nvm*  Lord  Mabledon  airried  at 
no  more ;  and,  consequently,  his  anxiety  for  his  friend's  success  Wa» 
unmm*»'led  with  any  feeling  of  personal  emulation  or  jealousy. 

The  boys  rose  together ;  and  their  friendship  continued  uiibrokenu: 
Each  constantly  spoke  of  thg  other  bI  Us  hoB« ;  and,  tX  length,  th» 
proponl  of  Ii09d  MaUcdon  to. bring  hw  MmA  home  with  him  the 
neitt  eammer  was  readily  acceded  to  by  both  fathers ;  by  the  one 
merely  to  gmftUy  Ma  beloved  soD»-*by  the  other  with  the  view  to  hi* 
0On'<^  nfl  van  cement. 

As  Ni  tlnir  stood,  nearly  unnoticed,  m  the  maiirtificent  drawing-room 
at  jVlabledon,  g-azinc^  upon  the  brilliant  scene  wliicli  still  dazzled  his* 
eyes,  even  when  his  mind  had  recovered  from  that  sensation— the 
contrait  of  the  little  parlour  at  his  ftther's  panonage»  with  its  piaiar 
paper,  and  mohair  etnSn,  and  oUMhehioaed  window  leoti,  me,  whh 
a  somewhat  pafttfbl  vividness,  before  his  fancy's  eye.  But  his  gooi 
feelinfrs  soon  drove  this  idea  from  his  mind :  *  Of  all  thina:s  in  the 
world,'  he  thoufrht  to  himi^H,  *  the  last  allowable  to  me  is  to  rhcnsh 
feelinp^s  of  en^  y  towards  Mabledon.  Generous,  open-hearted,  noble 
fellow  that  lie  is,  I  can  feel  uotliiug  towards  him  but  friendship  and 
esteem !  He  is  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  the  world ;  and  kmg, 
hmg  may  we  mmain  eo.' 

*  There  are  mosie  and  cards,  Mr.  St  John,'  said  Lady  Ifiesenden, 
eomlng  np  lo  him ;  *■  but  I  conclude  you  will  be  of  the  petrty  in  the 
music-room.  Miss  Brabazon  is  a  most  celebrated  singer  ;  andlwiB 
venture  to  say  you  never  heard  a  finer  finp-or  on  the  piano.' 

*  I  dare  say  not,'  thought  St.  John,  as  he  followed  his  noble  hostess 
to  the  music-room.  .  ^  ' 

•  There  sat»  at  the  instrument,  a  tall,  bold4oddog  girl  of  fiwr  or  ft^ 
and  twenty,  iriio»  after  vast  Uunbhng  over  of  nusie«booln,  and  shilling 
of  the  figms,  and  divcvs  other  of  the  minauderim  usvelly  let  off  by 
distinguished  lady-performers,  at  last  fixed  on  a  bravura  from  an  open 
then  in  Yog-ue,  and  beg^an  to  play  the  sympbopv  in  certainlv  a  very 
masterly  way.  She  then  sang* — correctly,  brilUantiy,  powerfully — but 
the  performance  prave  St.  John  no  pleasure — ^it  was  all  head-work,  the 
feelings  had  no  share  in  it. 

'  *  How  divinely  Miss  Brabanm  sings ! '  exclaimed  akmd,  at  the  end 
of  the  piece,  a  powdered,  ibrmsl,  old  men,  rising  from  a  sofa  on  which 
he  had  been  asleep  during  its  course ;  *doii^  yon  think  so,  Shr?'  Bnl 
without  waiting  for  St.  John's  answer,  he  continued,  *  She  was  under 
Tramezzani  for  two  years,  and  he  said  be  never  had  a  pupil  of  such 
excellence.  Lord  Mabledon,'  he  added,  bustlnig-  up  to  him,  *  do  per- 
suade Lady  Emily  to  sin^"  one  of  her  charming-  little  French  soncrs ; 
pray  do.  Lady  Emily,  let  me  entreat  )uu;'  and,  wiicn  he  had  lairiy 

seated  her  at  the  piano^  he  went  hack  to  his  sofa  and  his  sleep. 
Lady  £mfly  sat  down  smiling  and  blushing,  as  young  ladies  sdll 

^an  do  before  they  are  out — and  pulling  off  her  gloves  (manches  d  gigd 
were  not  then  in  fashion)  displayed  an  arm  which  St.  John  thought  the 
whitest  and  most  finely  turned  he  had  ever  beheld  ;  and  though  his  expe- 
rience was  only  that  of  a  striplinj^  under  eighteen,  he  was  not  far  wrono- 
in  his  judgment.  Lady  Emilv  burst  nt  once  into  her  song,  which  was  one 
ofUlosc  ot  delicate  archuess  dLud  niaiice,  w  hich  no  language  but  French 
CfOl  express,  and  to  which  the  music  (it  is  the  point  beyond  which 
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Frenth  music  should  never  attempt  to  go)  is  at  once  so  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  bt.  John  uinio^t  started  as  she  began:  her  voice  was  a 
round,  rich,  etmir^alto^aDdy  though  be  iM  not  knoir  it'by'iCt  techni- 
bkbI  name,  yet  he  felt  that  it  was  notihe  voice  he  had  eipected  from  one 
ao'youDg  BsA  i^parently  so  delicate.  '  But  his  delight  equalled  his  sur* 
prise :  she  seemed  to  revel  in  the  g-ay,  yet  wild,  notes  with  which  the 
burthen  was  brought  round  oirain  at  the  conclusion  of  every  verse — and, 
each  time  there  was  some  new  out-break  of  beauty,  some  new  combina- 
tion of  sweet  sounds. 

'  Oh!  how  deliglitful  is  it  to  gaze  on  an  object  such  as  this ! — a  young 
cieatuie,  beautifid  as  the  day,  beamlnff  with  youth  and  gashing  spirit^ 
and  the  consciousness  of  exciting  and'  deserving  admiisHon— 'lier  eya 
flashing— her  voice  quivering — as  a  smQe,  bright  as  the  first  rush  of 

sun-light  over  the  sea,  seems  almost  struggling  with  the  music  for  pos- 
session of  the  exquisite  lips  I  Oh!  at  such  a  moment  wc  fortret  that 
80  bright  a  bemg  can  be  born  for  aught, save  happiness,  and  love,  and 
joy — still  more,  that  the  very  excess  of  her  fascination  is  but  too  pro* 
hably  in  exact'  proportion  with  her  iutitfe  sotrroWs  1 

St  Jbhn  thought  not  thus.  He  gaeed^  he  listened-vbothyiddedhiin 
ddighi  unspeakable— but  he  "Was  contented  to  feel  it,  he  did  dot  ana- 
lyze it.  At  his  a fr(\  indeed,  we  flw^by. happiness  ;  we  do  not  pnu^e  to 
dissect  and  demon sti-ate  it.  When  we  do  that,  our  hearts  are  already 
beyond  the  power  of  experiencing  its  full  and  imsophisticated  joys.  In 
the  prodigality  arisitig  from  plenty,  in  youth,  we  fill  the  cup  of  ecstasy 
to  the  hrim,'  and  empty  it  at  a  breath.  Afterwards,  it  is  scantity  flUe^ 
and  we  pause  to  savourei^'everif  dtop. 

'Again I— again! — pray,  agidn !  exclaimed  half-a-doeen  voices  at 
once.  *  EnCore  t — I  besecfb  \ovi,  "Lady  Emily,  pn(»ore!'  said  Mr. 
Evans,  the  powdered,  formal  gentleman,  awaking  from  his  sleep.  St, 
John  did  not  speak ;  but  he  fixed  a  look  of  mingled  admiration  and 
entreaty,  which  nothing  but  a  warm  and  passionate  heart  could  give  to 
the  face-^andbeneadi  which  Lady  Emily's  c)  es  quailed,  as  she  l^iahed 
deeply — and,  after  a  pause  to  collect'  herself,  begaA  her  song  again. 

It  was  long  before  Arthur  St.  Jot^  could  clpse  bis  eyes  In  sleep  that 
night.  The  emotif  ns  of  the  day,  so  marty  and  so  various,  had  excited 
him  far  beyond  the  pitch  to  uhich  rest  will  come.  Above  all,  the 
strong-est  jjassion  of  human  nature  had  that  day  dawned  in  one  ot  the 
most  passionate  hearts  which  the  hand  of  that  nature  had  ever  formed, 

Arthur  St  John,  fi>r  t^  first'flme,  had'fd^  love, 

'"Tlin-  lived  riuryout!i,Avlt}i  conversation,  books^ 
And  Lady  Emma's  soui-«ubduin^  looks  |  ' 
Lort  is  <fcHgliitf.».CaAsii> 

Laot  Emily  had  had  great  eurioiity  to  flee  Arthur  St.  Jala. 
hrotiier  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking' of  him  constantly  as  his 
dearest  friend ;  and  ^be  knew  firom  the  same  source  that  bis  reputation 

for  talents  was  pre-eminent  amonp:  those  whose  occupation  it  was  to 
judg-e  of  talents.  The  arrival  of  a  person,  wtiose  coming  Imd  been 
prefaced  by  circumstances  such  as  these,  could  not  be  an  indilllrent 
event  to  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  whose  fechngs  and  ideas  had  not  as 

ye^  ])ee^  ^luilon-hittea  a^d  made  worldly  by  joipin^  ift  thattinosthearl*' 
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less,  selfish,  cold»  raercenary»  intercourse,  called,  emphatk&lly.  Society. 
If  her  passloi^  were, not  as  yc^t  deep  and  powerfiil,  lier  feelings,  jat 
1^1,  were  qakk  and  iesiMre,  The  nmiance  natunl  to  her  ag;e  lay 
piled  withm  her  tieart,  raady  to  telEe  fire  at  the  first  toadi. 

But  St.  John  felt  far  more  sfarongly  sHII,  and  saw  and  guessed  no- 
thing of  all  this.  Fieldino:  has  somewhere  said,  in  substance,  that  it  is 
seldom  that  a  very  young,  and  consequently  inex])erienced,  man  ex- 
pects to  meet  with  villainy  in  tlie  world  ;  for  how  sliould  he  know  of  it, 
unless  he  be  a  villain  himself,  and  thus  be  prompted  by  suggestion^ 
f(om,  wHhin  ?  And  how,  therefore,  should  St  John  be  able  to  guess 
ihe  paler  affection  wUch  existed  in  Lady  Emily,  whUe  he  burned  with 
a  passion,  fated  to  give  its  colour  to  his  whole  life  ? 

If  a  party  in  a  country-house  be  descr\  int^  of  the  praises  I  have 
showered  upon  it  in  the  opening-  of  this  paper,  it  is  certain  that  it  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  advantage  in  an  inconipar;il)le  dosrree — viz.,  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  we  become  acciuaiutcd  with  those  with 
whom'  we  sympathy  Ii^  liondon,  three  years  will  not  m^e  two 
persons  of  opposite  iiexes  so  wetf  known  to  each  other  as  Ihree  weeks 
wiU  do  .in  the  country.  Ttiree  weeks ! — why,  in  that  space  there  may 
l>e  condensed  the  whole  history  and  &te  of  a  hun^tn  heart ;  opening* 
crisis,  and  catastrophe ! 

And  so  it  was  with  poor  Arthur.  Lady  Emily's  attachment  to  her 
(orother  was  gre^;  and,  wiiile  he  was  at  home,  she  was  constantly  in 
}na  company.  She  rode  with  him  in  the  monilngj  she  got  into  the 
flame  fitOe  coterie  at  nigjit;  and  in  .atf  this  St  John  mingled.  He  ad- 
mired her  exceeding  beauty ;  he  was,  ^scinated  by  the  grace,  anima- 
tion, and  even  archness  of  her  manners  :  he  was  touched  by  the  sen- 
timent which  was  constantly  upspring^ns^  in  every  word  she  spoke. 
Above  all,  he  was  dazzled  and  made  drunk  by  her  very  manifest  ad- 
miration ot  iiiin.  iSotiiiug,  indeed,  adds  more  strongly  to  the  ikscuia- 
tion  of  a  young  and  charming  girl  thaii,  the  c^cumstance  those  fiisd- 
ioaitions  having  the  assistanpe  .of  her  evidently  appreciating  ouir  sweet 
self,  according.. to  the  Vfo^kai  estiimfKt^  whi^h  we  ourselves  are  apt  to 
form  of  that  person.' 

And  thus  did  Lady  Emily  looV  on  St  John.    She  hung  upon  all 
)ie  said,  nnd  'j:azed  upon  his  face  as  she  spoke  ;  she  appealed  constantly 
if)  his  opinion  i  and  exclaimed  '  Oh  !  how  beautiful  I*  when  he  once  re- 
peated to  her  a  cuuple  of  stanzas  of  his  coiqposition.    She  would  sing 
his  favourite  airs ;  and  shewed  deferenc^.to  nis  taste  and.  Judgipent  ui 
everything.   Was  it  possible  to  resist  (his?  Wanderings  in  magnifi- 
cent woods*  in  the  most  beautiiul  summer  evenings  that  ever  came  out 
of  the  heavens,  (at  lenst,  they  seomed  so,)  with  sunsets,  and  moons, 
and  poetry,  and  fancy,  and  ieeim;;,  and  ikie  most  accommodating  Hers 
in  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  a  cureless,  boyish  brother,  who  *  thouoht 
no  harm,'  and  saw  and  heard  nothing  that  was  not  on  the  surtace, 
and  thus  gave  t)is  danger  of  a  t6te4^tdte»  without  its  consciousness : 
In  sndb  dreumilaacea  aa  these,  what  could  St  John  do,  but  fall  in 
love?  He  ifid(-*and  that  with  all  the  headlong  powers  uSi 
hearty  and,  alas,  with  all  the  fixed  intensity  of  a  firm  one:-* 
<  What  8ay*si  thoU|  wi^e  oue  ?    That  aU-powerfuL  Love 
Can  Fortane's  ttrong  iropediaittnts  ranov« ; 
Nor  is  it  strange,  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth-M 
Tks ptidb  ^  Gsniu  witli  the  piMsef  iiiitk" ' 
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1 40  not  WKf^bai  mntiig  YlildfeitinM'Ibese  ^nwm  0am  Mcohitely  delbied 
Ift  0t  John's  mliid ;  but  thai  cortaln  vague  images  xf  an  elejjj^atat  and 
pietnicftqne  parsonage,  with  a  honeysuckle  growing  into  the  windows, 

and  a  g^rcen  lawn  stretching  down  to  a  trout-Htreani,  with  a  couple  of 
children  playinp^  on  it,  and  Lndy  Fmily  sittinfj;  under  the  trelHs-work, 
smiling  as  she  vvatched  them — tliat  soii^e  ^iich  picture  as  this  did  oc- 
casionally iurni  itself  in  St.  John's  nnuginuliun  is  most  certain.  It 

mm  fbtiuAy  perhaps,  but  SO  it  is  to  be  in  love  al  seventeen,  and  yet 
very  sensible  people  are  so,  every  day. 

Lady  Emilys  teehnp^s,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far  from  being  so 
definite  as  this*    She  was  thrown  into  the  intimate  society  of  a  most 

strikinpf  young  man — lier  brother's  chosen  friend  ;  she  felt  the  brilliancy 
of  his  talents,  and  the  general  superiority  of  his  manner;  and,  above 
all,  she  waK  touched  and  delig;hted  w  ith  the  manifest  power  which  hef 
attractions  had  oyer  him,  and  which  she  continued  to  exert  more  and 
mote,  as  she  perceived  their  daily  increasing  effects.  Ibis  was  not 
ooqastryt  propetly  so  caDed :  it  was  not  done  -for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
|llaiy  or  of  tyranny — bnt  she  feilt  it  altogether  to  be  delightful,  and  she 
mdnlcfcd  in  It,  without  enquiring  as  to  whither  it  was  tO  lead,  OT  what 
its  etlect  might  be  u])on  either  St.  John  or  her-^t  If. 

Tluis  days  and  weeks  rolled  on.  The  young  men  were  not  to  return 
to  Eton,  but  were  to  commence  residence  at  Oxford  at  the  end  of  tb^ 
lons^  vacation.  Hins  they  were  to  pass  the  three  months  fiom  Elee* 
tlon  tothe  beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  atMabledon.  The  pro* 
eeedings  of  the  young  people  were  little  obeerved:  they  were  thought 
almost  children  ;  and  if  Lady  Missendon  «oi^ietimes  perceived  symptnTn*; 
of  admiration  tor  her  daughter  in  Arthur  St.  John,  it  was  merely  with 
a  smile,  and  without  an  idea  of  dangler  for  either  ptirty. 

But  danger  there  wa.s,  and  that  deep  and  imminent.    One  evening, 

hi  the -beginning  of  Septemlier,  Lady  Emily  had  strolled  with  her 
baokher  and  St  John  as  far  as  the  London  lodge,  of  which  I  have  si. 

ready  spoken.  The  ah*  was  of  that  rich, balmy  temperature,  w  hich  the 
close  of  day,  in  a  fine  autumn,  so  often  possesses ;  and  a  glorious  har- 
vest-moon shed  her  luxurious  and  luxuriant  ligbt  upon  the  scene. 
W  hen  they  reached  tiie  £^ate,  Lord  Mabledon  recollected  that  he  had 
some  directions  to  give  to  one  of  the  game-keepers,  whose  lodge  was 
about  a  mile  farther  on,  along  the  skirt  of  the  park ;  and,  thinldng 
that  it  would  be  too  &r  for  his  risbtf  to  walk,  he  desired  St  John  to 
take  her  home. 

Alas !  what  a  dangerous  poritfon  is  this !   Two  persons,  young, 

beautiful,  foil  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  whom  thf*  con strmt  intercourse 
of  a  considerable  period  had  been  draw  in^  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other,  were  thus  placed  alone  in  a  scene,  to  the  lovelinebs  ot  which 
nature  and  art  had  both  contributed  their  utmost; — it  was  evening- 
there  was  a  deep,  soft  stiUness— they  were  beneath  tet  Hgfat 

'  WUeh  ev'ry  soft  and  tolenni  spirit  worships^ 
WUdi  h>vcn  lofe  to  well ' 

m 

— their  arms  were  linked,  and  the  quickened  pulsations  of  the  heart 
of  one  w  ere  felt  against  the  bosom  of  the  other — which  thrilled  at  the 

touch.    Ah! — one  has  ktunvn  such  moments— and  years  of  pain  were 

well  repaid  by  one  of  tlu-m; — one  has  but  it  is  no  use  plunging; 

into  one's  own  re  mini  ^cc!  ices  :  mv  ])rtsent  business  is  with  St.  John  and 
Xtady  Emily,  whom  we      walklugiiume  together  Uum  the  park-gat^:. 
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ivens  ftnisy,   Hieir  conversation  had  been  more  than  eonuMMdy  mi. 
.nptid  wbUa  Lord  I^^abledon^luid  been  with  them*  and  Hm  iwukion  . 

was  conseqiieTitly  felt  the  more.  It  is  probable  t!i;\f,  at  no  moment  of 
their  intercourse,  had  Lady  Emily  felt  more  strongly  or  more  tenderly 
towards  St.  John.  The  subject  uu  wliich  lie  liad  }jreviously  been 
4|)eakiqg,  though  a  general  one,  he  contrived  to  turn  so  as  to  give 
indivldud  applicatioii  to  hia  feeiliiiKB  towards  lierr-'-he  liiud  nMNMrn 
warmly  and  eloquenily — and  slf^  was  touched.  He  was  now  sUent^ 
but  she  was  well  aware  of  what  nature  that  silence  was. 

At  length  he  stopped  suddenly.  The  place  where  he  did  so  was  in 
one  of  the  most  confined  points  of  the  prospect;  it  could  scarcely  be  to 
fipaze  on  that  that  he  paused.  *  Lady  Emily/  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
which  the  calmness  seemed  the  elFcct  of  preparation,  *  on  tins  spot  I 
saw  you  firBt:  it  was  here  that,  with  your. heart  beaming  on  your  fw9 
with  love  for  your  brother,  my  eyes  first  beheld  you.  Gracious  heaven  I 
what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  my  existence  since  then  I— was  thtt 
careless,  free,  light-hearted — now,  my  whole  soul  is  engrossed  by  aa 
overwhelming-,  a  devouring  passion.  Lady  Emily,  I  see  by  your  manner 
that  you  do  not  misunderstand  me — you  know,  you  must  have  known 
for  some  time,  that  I  adore  you!' — and  the  violence  of  his  emuLion 
made  him  gasp  for  breath.  Lady  Emily  trembled,  but  did  not  speak* 
St.  John  continued — *  My  love  for  you  has  been  consuming  my  soul  for 
weeks — ^it  has  reached  tluit  pitch  thai  I  could  no  longer  conceal  iW  and 
live  i — say,  say  that  you  do  not  feel  anger  towards  me  for  spaalriag 
thus — say  that  you  do  not  hate  me.' 

*  Hate  you! — oh  God!* — exclaimed  J^ady  £EnUy---eiul»  suddenly 
checkino:  herself,  slie  \va.s  aj^ain  silent. 

St.  John  hung  on  her  words,  uud  jpaused,  expecting  to  hear  her  con* 

tinue : — *  Speak  to  me,'  at  last  he  said — *  will  you  not  s|mk  to  ma  ? '  • 

*  Mr.  St.  John,'  she  answered  ftindy,  *  this  must  not  h«.*-Yoa  are 
my  brothei^s  fitend — and  my' — she  paused  for  a  word — *  my'^raganl 

for  you  is  great,  but  I  must  not  licar  this ' —  i 
'  And  why  not?'  interrupted  St.  John — *  why  not,  unl'^^^*^  you  despisQ 
me? — why  not  hear  me  speak  thus,  unless  I  -am  hatetul  to  you? — T 
know  that  I  am  poor — I  know  that  your  rank  jjlaees  you  inhuitely  abov§ 
me — I  know  the  country  clergyman's  son  has  no  right  to  look  up  to 
the  earl's  daughterir-bttt  Jhve  you — doat  on  wm—I  feel  ihi»t  andil 
annihflates  every  other  consideration.  And,  ohl  if  you  have  even  tha 
slightest  atom  of  that  regard  for  me,  which  I  have  sometimes  dared  to 
hope — (and  the  joy  of  the  idea  has  driven  me  almost  wild) — you  surely 
must  compassionate  the  state  of  feeliug  which  has  driven,  me  to  this 
disclosure.' 

*  I  cannot  be  insensible^'  said  Lady  Emily,  '  to  liie  value  of  such 
feelings  from  one  like  you^I  cannot  but  feel  piida  of  the  highest  kind 
at  having  excited  them — for  I  brieve  you*  I  am  very  young,  Mr.  &U 
John — and  I  know  you  are  too  generous  to  deceive  or  trifle  with  n»-^' 

*  By  heaven  ! '  exclaimed  Sc.  John  but  I  shall  notjdotail  (ha  pMK* 

testations  of  a  lover  in  ;inswer  to  a  speech  like  this :  he  wa»«  any  thing> 
rather  than  a  hackneyed  one — and  yet  his  expressions  were,  I  will  an-? 
swer  lor  it,  exactly  what  a  llichelieu  or  a  Vahnont  would  have  used 
upon  a  similar  occasion.  Nature  teaches :  these  artibts  oi  iuvcr;:^  only 
imitate  what  they  leoolleot  once  to  have  lUt. 
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Siifficie  it, -that  beiora  fhey  reached  borne  that  night.  Lady  Eniily  and 

St.  John  had  sworn  to  each  other  unlimited  and  eternal  love — and  tlie 
fat  burning  l^iaa  of  paasion  had  been  impreMcd  upon  hat  beautifid  lipa. 

Part  III. 

*  LiUa 's  a  latiy.  —T.  H.  BAtttV. 

1  StiALL  not  dwell  on  the  period  which  passed  between  the  scene  I  have 
Just  described,  and  thai  fixed  for  the  young  men  to  go  to  Oxford.  The 
disclosure  of  their  passion  went  no  further  than  to  each  other.  It  lias 
been  said,  and  most  truly,  by  a  great  master  of  human  nature  *,  that 
*Quand  on  est  dTaccord  Tun  et  fautrfe,  on  sait  tromper  tous  les  yeux : 
une  passion  naissante  et  combattue  uclate ;  un  amour  satisfnil  sait  se 
cacher.'  The  word  mtUfait,  as  used  here,  carries  witli  it,  it  is  true,  a 
far  more  extended  meaning'  than  can  be  applicable  in  (he  present  case  ; 
but  still  it  is  applicable;  for,  in  the  innocence  ot  their  youth,  their  pas- 
sion wm  satisfied  by  the  very  fact  of  its  confessed  existence,  and  by  the 
almost  unlimited  intercourse  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  command. 
To  Lord  Missenden  the  idea  of  his  daughter's  forming  an  attachment 
to  a  person  of  St.  John's  rank  in  life  never  occurred  ;  nay,  he  had  not 
ceased  to  consider  her  a  child,  and  the  subject  was  altogether  foreiiifa 
from  his  habits  of  thinking.  Lady  Missenden,  be>iides  also  continuiui^ 
to  regard  her  daughter  almost  as  a  child — a  uustalve  mto  wliich  hand- 
some mothers  w91  frequently  fall — ^never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
seriooa  attachment  springing  up  between  a  'school-boy  and  a  girl  iif 
sixteen.  She  might,  perhaps,  sometimes  fancy  there  was  a  childish 
flirtatifin  arisinjr  merely  from  the  juxta-position  ofthe  parties-^but  Ulis 
amuscfl  her,  w  ithout  exciting  any  stronger  feel inq;^. 

Lord  Mabledon,  from  his  more  constantly  being'  in  the  company  of 
his  sister  and  his  friend,  was  not  quite  so  blind.  He  saw  that  they 
wm  becoming  attached  to  each  other;  but,  as  his  own  feeBnga  on 
Bttch  subjects  were  much  more  those  of  an  Eton  boy,  than  such  as 
.  many  lords  of  eighteen  feel  now-a-days,  he  never  thought  of  its  ac- 
quiring" snffir  icTtt  importance  for  him  to  interfere.  He  was  exceedingly 
fond  ot  both:  lir  was  dcligljted  in  their  socifly,  and  he  was  g-lad  to 
see  they  were  Itmd  of  that  of  each  other.  The  whole  business  had  no 
graver  character  in  his  eyes. 

At  length  Michaelmas  term  called  St.  John  toOxfbrd,  and  the  lovers 
parted.  He  left  Mabledon  with  an  additional  pong  to  those  natorally 
oeeasioned  by  his  first  separation  from  the  first  object  of  his  love :  for, 
in  despite  rjf  all  his* entreaties,  Lady  Emi1v  rrfti'^ed  to  write  to  him. 
By  some  strange  contradiction  of  principle,  though  they  had  fcir  above 
a  month  earned  on  the  intercourse  of  a  clandestine  attach nunt,  yet  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  a  clandestine  currcspondeiice. 
Whether  it  'fras  the  actual  tangibility  of  communication  by  letter,  or 
the  extieme  difBcotty  which  would  attend  the  establishment  of  such  a 
correspoddence,  or  both, — certain  it  is,  that  St.  John  could  obtain 
,  nnthinp^  more  from  Lnr!v  Krnily  thnu  the  permission  of  now  and  then 
addnig^  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  her  brother's  letters,  and  of  havini^ 
sometimes  a  message  addressed  to  him  in  her  own  llovv  dilferent  this 
WIS  from  a  direct  correspondence,  1  leave  it  to  those  lew  people  in  the 
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Two  yeanpaaMd  away,  wiSt.  John  and  Lady  Emily  had  not  met 
in  the  iiitenal.  Lord  Missenden  had  gone  abroad  with  his  family, 
which  had  occasioned  this  separation.  .  But,  in  the  midst  of  chanpre  of 
scene,  and  severe  study,  and  active  exertion,  the  image  of  Emily  Lor- 
raine was  still  constantly  present  tp  A-rthur  St.  Jphu.  It  was  the  spiw 
which  goaded  hbn  to  struggle  for  dlstiiictioii ;  it  was  the  sweetest  part 
oif  his  triumph  idien  he  obtdned  it.  His  disposition  was  keen  and 
warm,  but  it  was  also  'firm  and  intenfle';  his  passion  had  been  formed, 
under  the  operation  of  the  former  qualities,  it  was  retained  and  che- 
rished under  that  of  the  latter.  He  had  set  all  his  heart  upon  one  cast; 
the  hazard  of  that  die  involved  the  extremes  of  happiness  or  aniruish. 
'  Lord  Mabledon  had  left  college  and  gone  into  the  army,  and  was. 
at  thrs  time  abroad  with  his  regiment ;  so  that  the  interruption  .of  Sf^ 
Jofita*s  iaterooiuie  witfi  Lady  Emily  was  to&L 

At  length*  IxNrd  Miasenden's  family  returned  to  England,  l^^ff^t 
^  month  of  April,  and  they  fixed  ihemselves  in  their  housa  in  iamfff 
in  order  that  Lady  Emily  might  *  come  out.*  She  did  so:  and  was 
soon  in  the  full  whirl  of  that  monstrous  compound  ^f  s^shness,  wicik- 
edness,  frivolity,  and  folly,  a  London  season.  .  ' 

.It  was  in  the  middle  of  June  that  St.  John  was  able  to  g^t  away 
fi^m'coU^,  and,  hastening  to  jLondon,  the  first  Jthini|^  lie  did  wa3  to 
Ijurw  to  wMWino^  Square.  .  '    ,  ^,  f,  - 

!*.MM  Lord  Missenden  ajt  home^*  he  said  to  the  powdered,  fisit, 
gnimpy  personage,  who  en^erj^  from  his  leathern'  tub,  with  all  thot 
briitaUty,  at  leaot,  if  possessing  nonfe  of  the  other  qualitiesy  of  Dio- 
IMes —  .      *  s       f.  ' 

'  •  No,*  said  Cerberus.    '  '  . 

Is  Lady  Missenden  ?  .  • 

•No;  '  , 

*  Is  Lady  EmOy?'— he  was  in.tiie  act,  although  not  irtrictly  aeeoid- 
ing  to  etiquette,  of  askii^'  wl^n  ^e  ci|ii^l  a.  glimpse  of  her  boundii^ 
across  the  hall,  and  \^p^j|(ie  ^taini*  It  was  but  a  glimpse :  but  it  suf- 
ficed to  throw  the  blood  his  face,  and  back  again  to  his  heart  with 
a  ra]iidity  that  took  away  his  breath.  He  was  g^oing"  to  enter,  without 
waitiui^  for  an  answer  to  his  la.st  q^u^tion,  when  the  porter  again  re- 
verberated his  emphatic  '  No  I '  and,  sorely'  against  his  iuclinatiou,  St.. 
Jolm  was  obBged  to  rttive  in  db^pai^; 

Three  days  afiorwards  a  ^ard  came»  with  doe  fogmsiAij^ 
and  Lady  Missenden,  to  *  request  the  houour  of  Mf.Arthuf(^t,ji/,ohn'4 
company  at  dinner,'  that  day  three  weeks.  Not  a  word  (^iqIjJ  ^fiend- 
ship  or  recollection;  no  three-corned  billet  from  Lady  Mii^nden  be- 
ginning, '  Dear  Arthur,'  as  of  yore  :  all  was  chillin<i-,  statelvv  and  ex- 
ceedingly ^roppr.  Arthur  could  not  endure  the  suspense  :  lie  twice,  in 
the  interval,  called  iu  (Jrusvenor  Square,  but  he  never  could  gain  ad- 
fldttance.  The  torment  he  soflfered  during  jthose  three  weeks,.  I  would 
aot,  though  I  am  a  poor  man,  undeigp  mr  as  many  thomwyd  pounds. . 
Nf)w,  he  doubted  of  the  endurance  of  Lady  Emilyff,  attaehment: 
*  Surely,  surely,'  said. he,  'she  might,  under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  have  broken  through  her  resolution  not  to  write,  and  given  me 
one  line,  if  it  wese  really  only  oii£»  to  say,,  that  she  was  unchanged, 

April,  1828.  O 
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that  she  loved  me  still  Rut  she  has  been  half  oVcr  Eni'ope,  she  hm 
been  "  La  belle  Anij;laise''  iii  half-a-dozen  capitals:  she  has  forgotten 
the  poui,  loiiely  student,  who  was  I'ar  away,  and  who  had  nothing  but 
his  imperishable  love  to  oti'er  her.'  But  then  a^ain  the  recollection  of 
all  that  had  pasMd  dxamg  that  daar  miiiiiiiar  at  MaUedoa  xoie  upon 
bit  miad,  and  ha  would  exdaim» '  No  I  it  la  impoMiblo  thai  craatora 
aan  never  be  false !  * 

At  length  the  day  came.  St.  John  found  a  large  party  assembled. 
Lord  Missenden  rrecived  him  cordially,  and  Lady  Missendeii  with  the 
greatest  and  most  li  ieiully  kindness.  She  inquired  with  interest  about 
his  progress  at  Oxlurd,  and  uumuiumcated  her  last  news  of  Mabledon> 
and  gave  him  hia  laat  kttar  to  faad.  St  John  was  touched  and  grati- 
fiad  ait  tUa,  hoi  hia  eyai  mn  wandfring  in  leuieh  of  oiia»  a  nngle 
^Musa  of  whom  was  to  decide  hiaiala.  But ihe  waa  noipfaioit;  uid 
she  entered  only  just  before  the  servant  who  came  to  aniMHilioa  dinner* 
The  crowd  pressed  forward,  nnd  they  did  not  meet.  As  soon  as  they 
were  seated  at  dinner,  St.  Johu  found  that  Lady  Emily  was  on  the  same 
side  of  the  table  as  himself,  so  tliat  it  was  imijo^sll  ile  for  him  to  see  her 
without  making  a  marked  endeavour  to  do  so,  which  even  he  felt  wa^» 
at'  anch  a  party,  impoMiUa.  Hia  woiat  finnbiidings  oama  aacDM  Unu 
Was  this  accidoit,  or  design  ?  If  tfaa  lattor — but  ha  could  not  andnaa 
tha  thought  suffidantly  to  dwell  on  it*  SL  John  was  near  the  door ; 
and.  ns  ihf  ladies  passed  out.  Lady  Emily  approached  him,  and,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  said,  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  St.  John? — I  am  happy 
to  see  you  again.'  He  fixed  his  eyes  lull  u|>on  her,  but  her's  were 
cast  to  the  ground,  the  blood  had  tlushed  her  cheek — and  hev  hand 
tnmblad  inhia  i  hut  it  did  not  fetom  hia  pmaure^  and  It  was  glofod* 

Oh  I  howheautifhl  she  then  looked  !--^her  fonn  was  drTrlnprrt  hnr 
noble  countenance  matured — her  beauty  was  dazzHn^I  He  had  again 
seen  her — he  had  again  touched  her — his  brain  almost  reeled  with  the 
excitation  of  this  consciousness.  But  still  lie  played  the  self-tormentor, 
and  racked  his  heart  with  all  the  vanout^  iuiicies  which  a  lover's  doubts 
suggest.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  at  the  moment,  and  under  the 
draumstancea  in  wlueh  ihe  addoessadliim,  she  could  noi  say  more  Uian 
aha  did ; — ^but  aha  might  liaira  looked  at  hhn«— dtt  might  haTa  afaoi  tiai 
glance  of  an  instant,  to  any,  *  I  love  you  still.' 

St.  John  determined  to  hava  his  mind  set  at  rest  at  onoa>  when  tfaay 
Joined  the  ladies :  but  this  was  not  so  easy  to  do  as  to  determine. 
When  he  entered  llie  draw  in  a:  room,  T/tidy  Emily  was  at  the  piano,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  vnimg  ludics,  all  eager  to  play  or  to  sino",  aud  all 
declining  it.  Lady  Lmily  seemed  to  poor  Artlua  to  make  lauic  oi  all 
thia  foppery  damage,  than  waa  at  aU  naoessary ;  in  a  word,  as  young 
lady  after  young  tody  waa  askod,  and  presstd,  and  entreated,  and  psdr^ 
auaded  to  do  that  w  liich  she  had  a  perfect  ndnd  to  do  from  the  ^rtt» 
St.  John  thought  he  should  have  been  driven  crazed.  But,  at  last,  by 
dint  of  watchinjr  his  opportunity,  he  found  it.  Lady  Emily  went  with 
one  of  her  companions  tt)  look  over  a  book  of  prints.  The  table  on 
which  it  lay  was  a  round  one,  and  thus  left  some  Utde  space  between 
its  extremity  and  the  walL  And  to  this  Lady  Emily  was  not  elost,  ao 
thatvwiiifaout  any  i^ppeafanea  of  particularity,  Arthur  waa  able  tooome 
aad  placa  himself  by  bar  ride.  He  began  to  oonmae  with  bar  aboufc 
tb»piiiitB»wfai«hw«iaTimof  Italy^andof  ^ttw^  tbotar^-ttW* 
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flowing  with  impatieuce  at  being  thus  compelled  to  talk  on  indifferent 
subjects,  to  one  wllh  whom  his  soul  humefl  to  oommune, — ^tiD,  at  last, 
the  young  lady,  whom  Artirar  was  faiwardly  (mrsing,  as  MaderaoisoUe 
de  Tropy  was  suddenly  called  away  by  her  mother.    He  seized  the 

occasion  at  once  :  for  Ix-furc  his  coTnpanion  had  time  to  move,  he  said 
to  hrr,  in  a  voice  which  betokened  what  an  effort  had  been  necessary  to 
force  hunself  to  calmness,  *  Emily! — and  is  all  forgotten?* '  ' 

She  blushed  &  burning  scarlet— she  bit  her  lip,  which  quivered  unce 
Of  twke,  9B  though  sh^  was  about  ta  speak ;  at  last,  die  said, '  Mr.  St. 
Johiu  this  is  my  indiserMA^Twy  wrong;  I  thought  the  thne  which  hai 
elapsed  amee  we  met  had  diiYeii  the  femembnuiee  of  owr  efaiUBAda^ 
from  your  mind;  Ithougfal"       ■  ' 

*  No,  Emily,  no  ;  yon  couM  vot  think  thus ;  yOu  must  have  known, 
you  know,  that  youn;;  tiidiinh  we  were,  the  passion  we  felt  was  not 
childish.  You  must  know  th  it  upon  that  remenibriince  I  lived — that 
there  has  not  been  a  thought  oi'  my  mind,  uor  a  piilsatiuu  of  my  heart, 

that  fiom  the  moment  we  parted,  to  thia  hour,  haa  not  hma  wholely 
•ad  solely  devoted  to  you.   You  know—' 

*  Stop,  Mr*  St.  John,'  said  Lady  Emily,  intemipting  hhn,  *  this  la 

Inn  frutiiz^o  T  must  not  hear;  I  haH  hoptMl,  Sir,  thnt  the  follies  of  our 
cliil(ttii)od  had  been  iorgx)tten — follies  wliit  li  noihing-  but  my  extreme 
youth  c(»uki  excuse,  and  of  which  it  is  scarcely  generous  of  you  to  re- 
mind me.  As  my  brothers  friend,  Mr.  St.  John,'  she  added,  in  a 
molder  Icne,  *  I  ntint  ewfoal  regard  for  yoa'«-4nit  I  matt  net  h«  tfatfa 
addressed  agani.'  And  she  wi3ked  away,  leaving  St<  John  far  too 
much  stunn«l  by  what  he  had  heard  to  be  able  to  strive  to  detain  hsTi 

And  to  what  purpose  should  he?  She  had  crushed  his  heart  atoflfe 
blow.    From  that  moment  St,  John  hn^  been  a  miserable  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tnicc  the  prog-res.^ion  of  Lady  Emily's 
feehngs.  Absence,  changf  of  place,  novelty  of  all  iuiids,  tlattery,  and 
s  fickle  <fispoBition,  had,  bafora  her  fetaani  to  England*  afanoat  enlMy 
draaed  St  Jofin  from  her  mind;  And  the  ftw  monHis  ahe  hid  paaaad 
In  Iionbdon  had  more  than  served  to  complete  It  She  had  nem  the 
importanoe  of  rank,  wealth,  and  fashionable  station ;  her  feelings, 
which,  as  reofarderi  St.  John,  had  in  truth  been  the  offspring  only  Krf* 
early  romance,  acquiring  force  and  an  object  Iron^  jnxta-position— her 
feelings  had  now  com])letely  frozen  down  (for  it  is  down,)  to  her  posi- 
tion in  «>ciety-^a  mere  young  lady  of  rank.  The  real  truth  is,  that 
she  ihm  new  worthy  of  the  afleathm  of  snch  a  man  aa  Arthur  St 
John :  it  wfta  amiatake  on  fab  paitfrom  thirtot 
'  The  suddenness  of  his  diamiBaal  waa  folly  aedounted  for  in  a  few 
weeks  aften^'ards,  when  the  Morning"  Post  announced  Lady  Emily's 
inarnag-e  with  a  man  whose  only  merits  were  being  a  peer,  and  pos- 
sessed of  five-and-twenty  thousand  a  year.  v 

Tlie  etlect  of  the  blow  on  such  a  mind  as  St.  John's  may  be  easily 
conceived.  He  went  abnoadftMr  some  time,  and  it  waa  during  hia  rsal- 
dence  in  Switaeriand  that  he  beeame  known  to  Sir  Bdward  MeyneD. 
He  entered  into  ordera,  and  is  a  most  exemplary  oountry  clergyman : 
but  he  has  never  thoroughly  recovered  the  elfects  of  the  events  1  have 
just  narrated ;  for  when  I  tirst  knew  hiui,  which  was  ^ipwnnls  of 
twenty  years  afterwards,  he  was  stiU,  and  I  am  convinced  he  ever  will 
rauun — a  meiaiichol^  inm. 
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T%e  Butory  of  RonUy  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  iranOaUd  6y  J.  C.  Hare, 
A.M.,  and  C.  ThirlwalU  A.M.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  .Cam- 
hridge.  Vol.  Ist   Cambridge.   1828.  8vo. 

When,  in  1811-12,  the  two  volumes  composing  the  former  edition  of 
ihis  work  appeared  in  Germany,  the  daring  novelty  of  thdr  author's 
.vi^ws  aroused  the  attention  of  all  the  scholais  of  that  country;  hy 
some  they  were  warmly  embraced,  by  others  as  keenly  controverted. 
To  none,  however,  were  the  real  errors  and  weaknesses  of  the  work, 
esjjeciully  of  the  ]>ortion  comprised  in  the  first  vohimc,  so  apparent  as 
to  its  author.  The  discoveries  of  the  works  of  Lydius  and  Guius,  and 
of  the  fragments,  of  Cicero  on  the  republic,  took  place  while  he  was 
meditating  the  eontinnatioa  of  his  labours.  His  sovereign  had  gene- 
jously  sent  him  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ena- 
bled, by  the  view  of  the  Eternal  City,  its  monuments,  divisions,  and 
neighbourhood,  to  rectify  or  establish  his  notions  of  its  early  state ; 
while  reflection,  evermore  called  forth  and  matured,  tended  to  give  union 
and  consistency  to  what  before  was  vague  and  unsettled.  On  his  re- 
.tum  to  (jermany,  Mr.  Niebuhr  resolved  to  set  about  the  completion  of 
•his  labours ;  but  on  carefully  surveying  what  he  had  already  done,  he 
saw  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  former  edifice  must  be  thrown 
down,  as  being  erected  on  a  loose  and  insecure  foundation.  He  accom- 
plished this  work,  as  he  himself  confesses,  at  times  with  a  'lingering 
hand;' and,  from  the  materials  of  the  old  building,  combined  with  much 
new  matter,  has  risen  tlie  present  volume,  which  he  delivers  to  the  world 
M*the.woik  ofa' man  wlm  has  readied  his  maturity,  whose  powers  may 
•decline,  but  whose  convictions  are  thoroughly  settled,  whose  views  ean- 
not  change.'  Two  volumes  more  are  to  follow  and  complete  the  work, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  days  of  Augustus  and  the  end  of  the  Rejuiblic ; 
and  we  venture  to  foretel  that  the  entire  will  form  a  whole  which,  in 
extent  of  research,  depth  of  views,  acutene.ss  of  investigiUion,  and 
tone  of  manly,  liberal,  and  ealighteucd  sentiment,  has  scarcely  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 

•    Few  works  have  been  more  fortunate  in  trauslatms  than  the  volume 

4)f  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  now  under  consideration.  We  hail  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Hare  andThirlwall  as  a  valuable  and  permanent  addition  to 
our  literature.  Takinji;  it  in  general,  we  cannot  easily  express  our  adnjira- 
tion  of  its  vigour,  fidelity,  ease,  and  genuine  Anglicism.  It  is  indeed  a 
(pratifying  sight,  in  this  age  oijiiie  wriLings  to  meet  with  men  who,  in 
.lendmng  a  composition  of  real  weight  and  dignity,  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  employ  the  simple,  strong,  expressive  idioms  of  their  native 
tongue.  But  the  reason  is  an  obvious  one — these  are  evidently  scholars 
and  gentlemen.  Their  minds  were  enrly  imbued  with  an  admiration  of 
classic  simplicity;  and  the  study  of  the  German  languagehas  produced  its 
natural  effec  ts,  when  operating  on  minds  of  such  a  east,  in  leading  them 
to  a  siyle  of  pure,  idiomatic  English.  We  trust,  for  the  sake  of  our 
literature,  that  the  suco^  of  this  work  will  operate  on  the  minds  of 

£bliBberB,  and  teach  them  that  something  more  than  the  bare  know- 
Ige  of  a  language  is  necessary  in  a  translator ;  that  in  two  men,  ac- 
|i||ed  with  German  we  will  say,  which  will  dp  the  job  the  chesfiesi 
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Is  not  the  sole  qnestion  to  be  debated  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  tnnislations  from  the  Gemmn  in  particular,  is  as  much  to  be  sought 
in  tlie  i<r(iorance  and  barbarous  dialect  of  translators,  as  in  the  faults 
of  the  original  work. 

As  tiw  Bomanfl  wwe  no  original  people*  such  as  AAmSam 
boasted  thansdves  to  be,  a  Roman  fas^orj  cannot  properly  commence 
irith  Bome.  Mr.  Niebuhr,  therefore,  derates  a  eonsidenible  portion  ctf 
this  volume  to  the  early  nations  of  Italy.  He  traces  the  cpradual  exten- 
sion of  that  name  from  the  orig-inal  Itnly,  the  district  south  of  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Scylletic  and  Napetine  guiphs,  till  it  became  that  of 
the  entire  peninsula  south  of  the  Alps.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider 
the  nations  who  occupied  it.  The  Oenotrians  and  Pelasgiws  first  pass 
m  review of  these  bisnotions  tfeie,  at  the  time  be  pubEshed  bis  6ibI 
edidon,  imtber  confiiaed;  bat  nothmg  can  be  more  lumuioiis  than  die 
manner  in  which  he  now  traces  out  tile  dtcnt  and  the  seat  of  the  Fe» 
lasp^ian  stock,  (of  which  the  Oenotrians  wore  «  brunch,)  whom  he  shows 
to  have  been  one  nf  the  mn<^i  widely  spread  in  Europe,  occupying 
Greece,  a  portion  o!  A-^iu  Mima,  Pannonia,  the  eastem  coast  of  Italy, 
and  the  western  aa  iar  north  as  the  Arno  ;  of  which  last  tube,  the  Ure- 
dao  i^pdlation  was  Tyirbenians,  a  name  which,  subsequently  applied  to 
IhelNiisisans,  has  given  occasion  to  extreme  enmr  and  coniuston.  On 
the  matter  of  the  Pelasgians  of  Italy,  and  their  affinity  to  those  of  Greece^ 
we  meet,  in  Mr.  Niebuhr*s  work,  the  following  novel  and  ingenious  ex- 
plication of  the  Hyperborean  offerings  at  Delos,  related  by  Herodotus: 

'Rome  it'^olf,  accordinj;  to  nn  indistinct  conception,  was  placed  in  fhe 
neigrhbourhood  of  the  Hyperboreans  ;  and  the  Hyperborean  Tarkynaei 
seem  to  be  no  other  than  the  people  of  Tarquinii.  Now  if  we  are  not 
efraid  of  seeking  for  the  mystenous  Hyperboreans  in  Italy,  we  have  here 
an  explanation  how  their  g'lfls  for  Delos  inine  round  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Dodonapans,  conveyed  from  people  to  people :  a  practice  which  aiosc  in 
tiiat  ancient  time  when  nations  ot  tlie  Pelagic  stock  inhabited  the  wiiuie 
coast  of  tiliat  sea :  and  the  unity  of  reU^ioa  dears  tbe  conveyance  from  bo 
great  a  distance  of  everythini^  surprisini?.  For  one  who  does  but  ^ow 
ftiat  the  people  called  Hyperboreans  might  be  Italian  Pelasgians,  the  pos- 
sibihty  will  perhaps  be  nearly  converted  into  certainty  by  Uie  title  oi  the 
bearers,  whkm  is  amiost  Latin.*-^.  67. 

Summided  by  the  Pclasgiafts,  the  Opicans,  Sabdlians*  and  their 
Tarious  tiilMS  inhabited  the  central  mountam-range,  wlience  they  gi»- 

duaHy  descended,  and  subdued  the  Pelasgians  of  the  plains  and  coa^ 

A  portion  of  these,  whom  Mr.  Niehuhr  denominates  Cascans,  and  who 
were  afterwards  called  Aborig^ines,  came  down  on  and  cmujnercd  the 
Pelasgians  west  of  the  Tiber,  who  were  called  Siculiang.  Some  of  these 
latter  abandoned  their  original  seats,  and  passed  over  to  the  island ; 
and  if  the  story  of  fhe  Tynheman  Naagians  in  Greece  be  true,  they 
were  probably  another  portion  of  these  Siculians  of  the  Tiber.  PVom 
the  union  of  those  that  remained  with  the  Cascans,  arose  Che  Latin 
nation ;  and,  from  the  combinations  of  their  languages,  die  Latin 
tongue,  in  which  the  words  indicative  of  a  settled  life,  such  as  the  terms 
for  house,  field,  plough,  wine,  oil,  milk,  sheep,  kine,  &c.,  are  Pelasgian, 
and,  therefore,  akin  to  the  Greek — those  expressive  of  objects  of  the 
chase  or  war  are  Cascaii. 

Hie  lifUva  origin  of  the  TnsesiM  Mr.  NkMir»  with,  Dionvsiusy 
vlWydcite*  HedidibrmeriylncliM  tofegaidthmas'spomiiof 
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BhffiUan  Alps  were  the  primitiTV  Muto. 

Mr.  Niebubr  coiidudM  hit  •iinray  of  aiMifliii  Italy  in  ths  fidlowinc 
mBBDicr: 

•  ThviB  the  legends  and  traditions  collected  in  this  introduction,  concern-- 
ingthe  several  hibcs  that  t^oiirished  in  the  earliest  times  of  Italy,  furnish 
results  which  enable  us  to  desciy  the  most  important  turns  of  their  desti- 
nies, and  which  cany  us  so  far  forward,  that,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  some 
0Cth6  national  moveiMnIs  in  the  wmI  tad  north  of  fiuvope  MMwittiin 
our  widening  horizon. 

*  The  Pelasgians,  under  wliich  name  it  seems  that  in  Italy  the  Oenotri- 
ans,  Morgetes,  Siculians,  Tyrrhenians,  Peucetians,  Liburnians,  and  Vene- 
tians nutv  he  comprehended,  surrounded  the  Adriatic  with  thdr  possessions 
no  less  than  the  MwBOk.  \  ttiat  tribe  of  them  which  left  its  name  to  the 
lower  sea,  havinc:  mvelt  alongf  its  coast  up  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
Tuscany,  had  also  a  settlement  in  Sardinia :  and  in  Sicily  the  Elymians,  as 
fPittM  ibe  SienUans,  belonged  to  the  same  race.  In  the  inland  parts  of 
JEunpe  the  Pelasgiana  were  settled  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tyrokaa 
Alps ;  and  under  the  name  of  Paeonians  and  Pannonians  extended  as  far  as 
the  Danube ;  that  is,  if  the  Teuchans  and  Dardanians  were  not  difterent 
races. 

*  '  In  tiie  Tery  earliest  traditions  they  are  standing  at  the  summit  of  their 

greatness.  The  legends  that  tell  of  their  fortunes,  exhibit  only  their  decline 
and  fall :  Jupiter  had  weighed  their  destiny  and  that  of  the  Ilellens  ;  and 
the  scal^  of  tne  Pelasgiaus  had  risen.  The  fall  of  Troy  was  the  symbol  of 
tiieir  stoiy. 

'  As  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  the  Illyrians  press  forward  from  the  north, 

until  they  are  arrested  by  the  mountains  of  Epinis ;  so  from  the  same 
quarter  tne  Tuscans,  driven  onward  by  the  Celts  or  Germans,  come  down 
out  of  the  Alps  into  Italy :  in  the  western  part  of  Lombardy,  reaching  as 
far  as  the  lake  of  Garda,  they  find  the  Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  were  one 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  possessing  t]i(>  country  to  the  foot  of  the 
PvTenees  ;  at  an  earlier  period  they  had  also  inhabited  Tusc  any.  From  the 
plains  on  the  nortli  of  tlie  Po  the}'  now  retired  behind  the  Tk  uius  and  intp 
the  Apennines.  The  invaders,  pursuing  their  conquests,  expelled  the  Urn- 
brians,  both  out  of  Lombardy  south  of  the  Po,  and  from  the  inland  part  of 
norllurn  Tuscany:  from  tlie  sea-coast  and  the  south  ot  Etruria  as  far  as 
tlie  Tiber,  they  drove  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  Tiiis  limit  they  reached 
about  the  time  which  we  muk  as  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  Rome. 
It  was  probably  the  impulse  of  the  Tuscan  irruption,  which  set  in  motion 
all  the  nations  then  in  possession  of  the  country  irom  the  Po  to  the  summit 
of  the  Apennines;  and  which  forced  the  Cascans  and  Oscans,  pressed 
onward  by  the  Safcines,  upon  the  8iodians.  And  as  the  Pelasgians  here 
■nd  in  Tiuoany  were  expelled  or  subjugated,  so  their  other  tribes  experi- 
enced the  same  fate,  in  Oenotria  from  tiie  Greeks,  in  Daunia  from  the 
Oscans,  higher  up  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  Sabellians,  and  Umbrians. 
Driven  on  by  the  Sabellians,  the  Ausonian  Opicaus  attacked  the  Latins,  » 
Iieople  spi'ung  from  an  earlier  emigration  of  other  tribes  belonging  to  their 
own  race,  Tne  further  changes  do  not  require  a  8ummaxy.**^p.  148. 

We  now  draw  nmr  to  Rome,  where  tlie  fim  sn^ect  thai  cngt^es 

Mr.  Niebuhr's  attattkm  Is  tho  kgend  of  ^neas  and  the  Trojans  in 
Tiff[*WTr,  which  he  regards  as  a  mere  fable,  in  which  all  there  is  of  im- 
portance is,  to  a*icertain  whether  it  was  of  domestic  c:row  th,  or  imported 
from  the  mother  of  fables, — Hellas.  He  dec  ides  lor  the  tbi  nier  oi)inion, 
and  very  ingeniously  traces  out  what  appears  to  liini  to  be  the  origin  of 
it.   Yirgil's  ^neid  here  attracts  Mr.  jNiebuhr's  attention,  who  points 
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out  that  poet's' oWis^ations  to  the  episode  in  Napvius's  poem  on  the 
Punic  w  ar,  ot"  which  only  mere  fragments  remain,  but  which  prove  that 
it  was  here  that  Virgil  obtained  his  idea  of  the  vicissitudes  through 

were  ihe  tempest  raiaed  liy  Juno,  tbe  complaiiii  of  Yenus  to  Jviiitcr, 

and  his  revelations  of  the  future ;  and,  '  I  have  HO  doubtt'  says  Mr« 
Miebubrt  '  that  Nmus  likewise  brought  ^neae  to  Carthage ;  irom 
him  is  taken  the  name  of  Dido's  sister,  Anna  ;  it  is  certainly  the  Punic 
princess  who  with  him  too  "  gently  and  prudently  inquires  how  ^'Eneas 
left  Troy*  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  origin  of  thenalioual 
enmity  had  ahready  been  deduced  by  him  from  her  fate*' 

This  portion  of  the  work  condudes  with  Ibe  fiiSowliig  Jint  and  maa* 
terly  appreciation  of  the  character  of 'VirgSi  as  a  poet;  on  whom  Mr. 
Niebuhr  on  other  occaaiona  baitows  the  highest  praise  aa  a  ftithful 
and  diligent  antiquarian, — apaviof  his  character  which  was  understood 
and  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries  and  scholiasts,  but  which  has  in 
modem  times  been  left  almost  totally  out  ot  view,  and  the  ^n^M 
thereby  robbed  of  one  of  its  most  valuable  jewels : 

*  These  wars  Virgil  describes,  effacing  discrepancies  and  altering  and 
accelerating  the  succession  of  events,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ^neid.  Its 
contents  were  certainly  national ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  even  Romans, 
if  impartial,  should  have  received  sincere  delight  from  these  tales.  We  feel 
but  too  unpleasantly  how  little  the  poet  succeeded  in  raising  these  shadowy 
names,  for  which  he  was  forced  to  invent  a  character,  into  living  beings,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer.  Perhaps  it  is  a  problem  that  cannot  m  solved,  to 
form  an  epie  poem  out  of  an  argument  which  has  not  Uved  for  centuries  in 
popular  soners  and  tales  as  common  national  property,  so  that  the  cycle  of 
stcoies  which  comprises  it,  and  all  the  persons  who  act  a  part  in  it,  are 
Suniliar  to  every  one.  Assursdty  the  problem  was  not  to  be  sohred  by 
Vii^l,  whose  genius  was  barren  for  creating,  great  as  was  his  talent  fat 
embellishing.  That  he  felt  this  himself,  and  did  not  disdain  to  be  great  in 
the  way  adapted  to  his  endowments,  is  proved  by  his  very  practice  of  imi- 
tating and  borrowing,  by  the  touches  he  introduces  of  his  extjuisite  and 
extensive  erudition,  so  much  admired  by  ttie  Romans,  now  so  httle  appre- 
ciated.  He  who  puts  together  elaborately  and  by  piecemeal,  is  aware  of 
the  chinks  and  crevices,  which  varnishing  and  polishing  conceal  only  from 
the  unpractised  eye,  and  from  which  the  work  of  tlie  master,  issuine  at  once 
from  me  monld,  is  fr^  Aoeordingly  Virgil,  we  may  be  sdm^  fSu  a  mis- 
giving, that  all  the  foreign  ernsoent  with  which  be  was  decking  has  work, 
though  it  might  enrich  the  poem,  was  not  his  own  wealth,  and  that  tliis 
would  at  last  DC  perceived  bv  posterit}^.  That  notwithstanding  this  fretting 
consciousness,  he  strove,  in  me  way  which  lay  open  to  him,  to  give  to  a  poem, 
which  he  did  not  write  of  his  own  free  choice,  the  highest  d^ree  of  beauty 
it  could  receive  from  his  hands ;  that  he  did  not,  like  Lucan,  vainly  and 
blindly  affect  an  inspiration  which  nature  had  denied  to  him  ;  that  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  infatuated,  when  he  was  idolized  by  ail  around  lum, 
and  whan  nnpirtius  tang: 

Yield,  Roman  poets,  bards  of  Ofeece,  ihre  way, 
Tbo  liiad  loon  shall  own  a  greattr  lay : 

that,  when  death  was  releasing  him  from  the  fetters  of  civil  observances, 
he  wished  to  destroy  what  in  those  solemn  moments  he  could  not  but  view 
but  with  melancholv,  as  the  groundwork  of  a  false  reputation;  this  is  what 
landso  bini  astimahlat  and  mahift  us  indidipBnt  to  all  the  weakoesMa  of  iila 

e  Blande  et  docte  percontat, 

Mmm  qao  pwla  Vujm  ail—  nymUi  ilBwiisj 
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>  a*  mwifcair  ft'tot  MAmtsk*  ii  no*  ahnfi  diobiverfit  IFIiig^^ 
 ;9Uthful  poQm  shows  thai  ha  cultivatfld  hii  powm  wUjh  inondiUe  in- 
dustry, anrl  tiiat  no  facility  expired  in  him  thronsrh  neglect  But  how 
amiable. and  generous  lie  was,  is  evident  where  he  speaks  from  the  heart ; 
ifot  only  In  the  Geor^ics,  and  in  all  his  pictures  of  pure  still  life ;  in  the 
epigram  on  Scon's  Villa :  it  is  no  less  visible  in  his  way  of  ni1in)diu»n^ 
tiiose  EfreM  spirits' that  beam  in'Roman  story.' — p.  66. 

Wion  the  Alban  origin  of  Rome  had  been  (li^]iravedby  Mr.  Niebuhr, 
he  naturally  looked  aroimd  for  the  most  probable  source  whence  to  de- 
rive its  lirst  inhabitants ;  and,  stnick  by  the  prevalence  of  Etruscan 
fcnrms  and  institutions  in  Rome,  that  country  seemed  to  present  the  most 
probable  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  parents  state.  The  intimate  con-* 
n«xi6n  between  Rome  and  Csre  led  to  the  idea  of  the  fbrmer  beings 
colony  from  this  B^truscan  town,  lliis  notion  was  fhrther  strengthened 
by  his  mode,  at  that  time,  of  viewing  Ibc  patriritms  as  a  priestly- warrior 
caste,  which  even  led  to  the  daring  step  of  reversing  the  order  of  the 
primitive  Roman  tribes,  and  of  displacing  the  Celsi  Ramnes,  and 
^ving  their  rank  to  the  Luceres,  whose  name,  in  conformity  with  his 
notion  of  the  Gothic  descent  of  dB»  Tuscans,  he  derived  from  the  old 
German  Ingen,  to  too*,  i.  e.,  tlie 'Seers.   '  To  go  thus  far/  says  Mr. 
Nifebahr  him«5elf  cariffi^iy^and^  ingenuously,  *  against  all  the  authority  of 
antiquity,  t^Uf?  mote  ifiaiV  bolt!     and  lie  jio^v  ndx  ances  the  much  more 
prfi^>able  l^ieory  of  Home  ha\ing  arisen  from  the  union  of  the  Cascans 
with  the  original  Siculians;  of  a  part  of  ils  territory  having  been 
wrested  by  the  Sabines  wben^  in  the  progress  of  national  niigrBtion» 
they  eame  down  along  the  Tiber,  and  who  then-  built  a  town  called 
Qniiium,  the  inhabitants  of  which  united  with  thoae  of  Rome,  and 
fimned  one  people.   The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  now  assigned 
as  the  period  of  Tuscan  influence  in  Rome.    With  resjicct  to  this  mo-" 
nareh's  descent  our  author  \\  :i\t  rs  much  ;  he  utterly  reject*^  the  legend 
of  his  Corinthian  origin  an(i  nagration  from  Etruria  to  Home,  and" 
seems  most  to  incline  to  the  not  improbable  supposition  of  his  being  a 
Latin,  perhaps  a  Tynfaenian,  of  one  of  the  cities  of  the  coast,  and  hence 
the  introduction  of  so  much  of  what  was  aldn  to  Grecian  religion  dur- 
ing his  reign.   At  all  events  this  is  by  Mr.  Niebuhr  regttrded  as  the 
epoch  of  a  powerful  Tuscan  influence  on  Rome. 

As  tn  the  earlier  nionarcbs,  it  is,  we  n^iprehend,  well  kno^fn  that  in 
this  work  the  two  first  of  them  are  considered  as  purely  mytiiic  per- 
sonages, as  devoid  of  real  existence  as  Hercules  or  Siepfried.  TuUus 
Ss  the  llrst  aetnal  monarch  In  Roman  story, — ^the  migrathm  of  the 
Albans  in  his  reign  the  fhrst  real  historic  event.  ^That  has  led  to  these 
bold  assumptions  is  an  hypothesis  adopted  and  justified  at  some,  per- 
haps not  at  sufficient,  length  by  Mr.  Niebuhr,  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome  being  almost  entirely  founded  on  the  popul?ir  poems  which,  ac- 
cording to  Cato  and  Varro,  the  old  Romans  were  used  to  sing  after 
their  feasts.  These,  he  niumlains,  could  have  been  the  only  source ; 
all  records  of  any  importance  were  destroyed  when  Rome  was  captured 
by  the  Gaidls ;  and  abmidance  of  pandld  cases  of  annals  fimned  from 
poems  may  be  brought  from  the  historians  of  other  countries.  Though 
Mr.  Dunlop,  and  such  critics,  may  affect  to  despise  these  opinions  as 
dreams  and  fancies,  we  will  notlio«itato  to  e\»)re''-s  (>nr  conviction  that  the 
hypothesis  of  Niebuhr  is  right,  tiiough  ue  may  di  inar  to  the  length  and 
compass  he  seems  disposed  to  a>ssign  to  a  portion  of  tliis  natioiial  poetry, 
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and  think  that  Chevy  Chase  more  nearly  resembles  them  than  the  Ger- 
man Lay  of  the  Nibelungen  does.  Certamly,  when  Mr,  Niebuhr,  on 
bdnlf  df  his  Romans,  inBists  *  on  the  right  of  taldng  the  poetical  fea« 
•toes  whcrevnr  they  are  to  be  found,  whan  they  have  dropt  mitof  the  coin> 
man  natratlTe,*  aod  collects  them  into  one  view,  he  exhOntalthe  disjecta 
membra  of  a  poem  which  justifies  his  anertion  of  these  ancient  lays 
fasving*  exceeded  in  deptE  and  briUmocy  of  iinaginatoi  aU  that  later 
Rome  produced. 

It  would  be  uUerly  ab5?\irfl  In  us  to  atterupt  giving^,  in  our  confined 
limits,  any  account  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  masterly  delineation  of  the  origi- 
nal nature  and  sabseque&i  development  of  whai  he  tcnps  the  Boibiv- 
lian  constitution  of  Roma ;  or  of  tlie.  ins^itiitioqs  of  the  Etniacaw 
Condottiero  Mastema,  uriio,  under  the  name  of  Servius  fTullius,  reigned 
after  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to  whom  Rome  owed  the  institution  of 
the  classes  and  centurie«,  nnd  the  nnion  of  her  citizens  into  one  lx)dy, 
whence  caiTie  her  future  strength  aiul  the  conquests  of  the  world.  For, 
had  not  the  uieaus  of  distributing  power  and  influence  between  the  twq 
conflicting  ordeirs  in.  the  state  been  devised;  bad  the  patricians  suoi 
eoedcd  in  what  they,  with  short-sighted  cui^dity».weie  auniog  at»  tha 
f^rinding  to  the  earth  of  the  plebeians,  the,]^n^^,  Segues  had  neyef 
lifted  their  proud  heads  on  the  banks  of  th^  Thames  and  tlic  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  nlii^^hs*  wise  too  late,  had  sunk  beneath  the  gaUaat 
intaniry  of  Samihuni. 

Besides  the  points  already  alluded  to,  Mr.  Niebuhr  has  succeeded  in 
oompletely  developing  tha  true  distinction  between,  the  patridazis,  ple^ 
beians,  and  cUenta*  He  has,  on  nnineronB  oeoaaiQna»particnlaily  in  tha 
war  with  Porsenna,  shown  the  utter  impossibility,  of  the  narratives  of 
iiivy  and  Dionysius.  He  has  traced  out  the  causes  which  led  to  the  iirs^ 
secession  of  the  plebeinus  ;  shown  thn  tnie  nature  of  that  event,  and 
what  the  system  of  debt  was  at  Itouie,  that  ma<!e  U  so  o[)pri'ssive  ; 
who  the  Nexi  really  were,  and  why  the  plebeians  w  ere  saUstied  w  ith  so 
few  Goncesrions.  With  ^e  appointment  of  the.tiibansa  of  the  people 
the  present  volume  ends ;  and  it  presente  a  delineation  of  Italy  and 
Bome  damjn  to  the  year  260,  which,  if  not  coiract  in  all  its  points^  i^ 
clear,  consistent,  and  probable^  fiur  beypnd  any  other  of  ancient  ov 
modem  times. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  a  few  words  more  of  the  translation  : 
the  character  we  have  already  given  ot  it  has,  we  are  coniident,  been 
bome  out  by  the  extracts  ^  and  if  there  are  any  who  cannot  refish  the 
simple  ease  of  its  si^  we  shall  only  say,  that  their  notions  of  agooji 
English  style  SSw  mm.  ours,  and  we  would  bid  them  go  back  to  theiv 
Gibbons  and  Johnsons.  They  may  say  there  are  Genaanisms  in  it : 
what  they  take  for  such,  they  will,  perhaps,  find  to  be  g'enuine  Kna:hsh 
idioms.  C)oe  only  exi)ression  has  oih.iuled  us;  in  paf^e  17,  ;ind  one  or 
two  other  places,  damals  is  rendered  by  «^  iheih,  instead  ot  by  ihen,  or 
tU  that  tirm.  As  then  is  not,  we  believe,  an  English  idiom,  neither  do 
we  ««wni«*n«y  the  translators  for,  in  imitation  of  the  original,  employ- 
ing the  pireiHBntfbr  the  past  tense,  as  in  this  instance :  '  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  oentoriea  {pf  Rome)  such  as  wiA  to  .wriite  dcgantly,  call  the 
Italians  of  their  age,  &c.*  In  such  cases  we  always  emphn'  the  past 
t^ose.   'Jkbeir  neo^nphy*  such  as  sopr€»  Ibr  tQveF^ign,  J^r^  %  |kry,  i^ 
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whftt  we  approve  highly  of»  as  an  attempt  at  introducincr  rep^ilarity  into 
our  wretched  system  of  orthography.  But  why  write  allies  instead  of 
€dlqf9  ?  Finally,  we  tommmid  tbt  pnictkw  of  makmgr  English  words 
to  «ipiM»<lM  LiAiB  oM,  w  eiiilM»  dMoricB,  te*  tutead  of  briidnif 
dttir  pegft  ivilh  tacna  of  the  lattor  langiiagtt. 


FBWATB  COBBESPONDKNCE. 

V:  h 

Ws  beg"  our  readers  not  to  start.    We  are  neither  Hufiey  White  nor 
'   VlioniM  Bfown  the  younger,  Mid  IlieNfort        not  vol>M  fiii  mtA 
or  the  Twoipenny-post  bii;.  Neither  hewe  /we  bnikeii  Htm  lodciy  or 
hettsyed  the  eonfldeiiee,  <^  some  deceased  fiiend,  in  oider  to  gratify 

the  maw  of  public  (mriosity  with  those  letters  rather  than  one  Tine  of 
which  should  he  seen,  hv  more  than  one,  we  know  he  would  hnve 
«a(  iiticed  not  ]iis  ])en  only  but  the  hand  which  held  it.  These  ure  not 
our  ways.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  respect  the  sacredues.s  of 
the  hearth,  and  of  the  seal,  rather  too  much  to  sell  honour,  conscience, 
ilid  good  fteUng  ftnr  thrie-eiid*etipeiie^-»(tfa»  price,  in  laoroy  of  our 
fatelleetmny-liieiipreciaMe  periodieel.) 

But  to  eet  up  anew  Me^oine,  or  be^n  a  new  series  of  an  old  one, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  same  thing,  without  some  lettres  inediteSy  or 
private  anerdnte'^'  of  liviii^r-  chpsracters- — or  posthumous  sketrhes  of 
some  illustrious  deceased  ;  the  thing  is  impobhible  I  What  antediluvian 
tramontanes  should  we  not  be  considered  to  attempt  such  a  thing ! 
Na!*^-^  will  have  a  series  of  private  correspondeiiee  ae  well  as  our 
neighbours ;  end  we  wUl  bet  the  long  odde-^he  flehoohnaeter  and  hia 
primer  against  the  soldier  and  Mb  bayonet— Don  Juan  agafaiet  Don 
Pedro— «r  VbbIa  againat  the  Md,  tliai  that  series  shall  be  aa  inteieat- 
ing  to  our  renders  thotif^h  we  had  broken  tfaioagh  ererf  moral  and 
gentlemanly  obligation  to  obtain  it. 

The  *Priv;ito  Correspondence  '  which  we  intend  to  pu1»lish  is  our 
own — ^that,  nunuily,  which  passes  l>etween  us  and  our  friends  and  am- 
tributors,  touching  the  intevsat  and  progress  of  this  our  Magaiine. 
Kind  fnends^accomplished  eontributors— do  not  be  alarmed  l^we 
shall  betray  neither  the  modest  diffidence  of  tiie  novice,  who  tremblingly 
submits  the  ofisprfng  of  his  virgin  nnise  (pardon  the  bull)  to  our 
oracular  decision,  nor  tho  bnsiness-lil<e  commnnication  of  the  velemn 
hack,  who  measures  out  iancy,  feelini:,  and  wit  nt  so  Truich  })er  j)o\ind, 

*  as  per  inclosed  sample.'  No^ — without  leave  a-^ked  aiitl  liad,  the  secrets 
of  the  prison-house,  our  letter-box,  are  inviolable:  but  leave  having 

been  firanldy  asked  by  us,  and  most  good-hnmoursdly  granted  by  our 
Correspondent,  what  eonlfl  justify  ns  in  withholdtng  ftom  our  leadan 

such  a  letter  as  ffae  following? 

The  circumstances  under  which  it  came  to  be  written  are  these 

A  certain  friend  of  our's  chanced  to  call  upon  us  the  other  eveniuGj', 
when  the  conversation  naturallv  tnnied  unoti  onr  new  undertaking. 

*  Oh !'  said  he,  '  I  am  atraid  you  di»n  t  know  so  uuieh  of  these  matters 
as  I  do  /  and,  incontinently,  he  began  such  a  catalogue  of  dangers 

thai  we  wera  to  ahnn,  and  ndfantages  tel  wn  were  to  aeski  that  w« 
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CBtreated  him  to  give  us  his  ideas  on  Uie  snlijcct  In  writing.  He  pro- 
auMtd ;  and  the  foUowing  financial  communication  \ras  the  result.  It 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  relate  to  ourselves,  and  rnir  brother?  of  the 
craft,  almost  exclusively  ;  hut  we  are  convinced  that  the  whole  world 
letters  is  interested  in  these 

HINTS  FROM  A  V£T£RAN  CONTBIBUTOR. 
(which  we  mvf  safely  add  aie) 

an  AWN  rnoM  expbrisnce. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  BOi  Ibr^otten  the  i»omise  I  made  you  last  night, 
although  the  hour  was  somewhat  advanced,  and,  therefore,  I  might  be 
suspected  of  beinfr  oblivious.  If  you  think  the  few  hints  I  hastily  throw 
oflf  of  any  use  to  \c)u,  they  are  at  your  service.  It  is  mentioned  some- 
where by  Conlucius,  or,  if  not,  by  tiomebudy  eke  as  sage,  tliat  it  is 
•uler  to  Mk  adviee  tiun  to  foU^w  it ;  md  ba  might  bm  added,  aa 
paifaaps  ha  did,— *for,  not  haTUg  the  cffigmal  Chinaae  bofoia  me,  I 
do  not  wiah  to  speak  decisively-Hiliai  it  ia  atiU  aaaiar  to  glYe  it^  It  la 
ft  iort  of  mental  expectoration. 

You  will  of  course  put  in  your  Prospectus  that  you  are  starting  your 
Magazine  to  promote  the  ends  oi  science  or  literature  ;  that  youv  in- 
tention is  to  enlighten  or  to  amuse  mankind  ;  that  you  are  actuated 
by  the  pmcat  knva^of  your  apaeiai  in  getting  it  up;  that  you  bare  no 
otfier  ^itm  thaa*  4bc.  ftc.  Aa.  AU  this  ia  n^tH^nclOung  can  ba  moia 
correct  The  pKbUc  ought  always  to  ba  told  tfaaaa  things,  for  tba 
fittblic  has  no  right  to  be  let  into  our  Uttle  secrets.  Tba  public,  in  fact, 
never  edited  a  Magazine,  nor  do  I  tbiuk  would  it  be  very  succe-'sful  if 
it  made  the  attempt.  You  and  I  know  better.  I  have  got  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  cause  of  science  and  literature,  and  all  the  other  good 
things  which  round  off  the  santenoea  of  a  prospectus.  Tout  cela,  as 
iva  aay  IB  Ftm^  aat  bd  at  bon,  mala  t/jM^nt  yksI nieux;  and, 
irithoBt  waaliBg  any  more  words  upon  it,  we  believe  that  no  periodical 
is  started  if  it  is  not  expected  to  pat.  Gurtiua  nugfat  throNv  Iiimsalf 
into  the  gulf  for  Ill's  country,  but  he  would  not  wiite  a  monthly  Maga* 
jsine  for  it,  if  the  important  condition  of  the 

letters  threei 
Thiee  potSBttfiBbel^  naaielj,  £»m,4* 

•ware  omitted. 

.  Thia  main  aoasidemlioii  pervades  every  department  of  your  work|  * 
bat  you  wiah  me  ta  OOlifine  myself  principally  to  the  contidlmtion-lina^ 

and  to  give  you  some  hints  n«i  to  tbe  nianaGremeut  of  vo\ir  literary 
friends  with  moat  prudance  aud  economy ;  on  wiiich  somethiug  may 
be  said. 

It  was  asserted  in  the  ff^estminster  Review  that  every  unpaid  con* 
tdbalor  lean  aat.**  Thia  remark,  juit  and  aaosible  in  general,  must, 
however,  be  taken  with  aome  abatemmt  If  it  were  said  **  every 
-hafailual  contributor,  continuing  unpaid,  is  anaia;**  I  believe  the  apoph- 
thegm would  be  undeniable ;  but  there  are  many  instances  in  wtdoh 
contributions  may  he,  with  all  ]>ropriety,  unpaid  bv  tbe  ptirse-bearer 
of  the  Man-a/iue;  in  which,  in<leed,  it  would  require  iuj  small  power  of 
face  on  the  part  of  tlie  contributor  to  expect  any  furllier  remuneration 
than  the  pwental  pleaaure  ef  seeing,  hia  offspring  in  tba  sheets.  I  shall 
Joatdraw  up  a  chapter,  in  the  mammr  of  the  eode  ^apoleon.  . 
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Chap.  I.    Cf  Coniributions  tioI  lo  be  paid. 

§  I.  Serious  poetry  is  not  to  be  paid  ibi.  Tliere  is  not  a  character, 
from  Alpha  to  Omega,  who  iNrffl  Bot  *'  spin  Ids  essence  ftie^^  es  ttw 
late  Mr.  Keats  Temarlced,  for  the  pure  glory  of  the  muse.  Giving 
these  gentlemen  solid  pudding  would  do  them  harm, — it  would  thicken 
their  wind,  and  inca))acitatc  them  for  climbing  the  lofty  sides  of  Pindus 
or  Parnassus  ;  feed  tlieni,  therefore,  with  praise. 

§  II.  If  an  autlior  reviews  his  or  her  boo]£  in  the  magaadne,  he  or 
she  draws  no  pay.    Causa  paid. 

If  a  man  signs  bis  name  to  any  article,  lie  draw»  no  pay.*^ 
DhM  is  an  advertisement.   It  sets  forth  the  iellow^e  eiistence. 

§  IV*  If  a  person  signs  another  man's  name,  he  draws  no  pay.  It 
would  cmivict  him  of  forgery — for  there  would  be  the  ^dium  lucri.  .  • 

$  V.  Tf  a  gentleman  or  lady  reviews  the  work  of  the  person  who  has 
reviewed,  or  been  suspected  of  having  reviewed  any  work  ot  the  afore- 
said gentleman  or  lady,  then  he  or  she  draws  no  pay ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  proffered  review  is  itself  only  a  matter  of  trade»  and 
that  too  of  the  rudest  kind,  bang  earned  on  in  the  way  of  barter^-visn 
oil  for  oil— vinegar  for  vinegar. 

$  VI.  If  a  person  or  persons  unknown  treat  ^with  barbarity  other 
person  or  persons  unlvT^o^vll ; — if,  for  instance,  Mr.  Huggins  of  Chester- 
le-street,  severely  overthrow  the  character,  political  or  personal,  of 
Mr.  Higgins  of  Bolton-le-Moor ;  or  if  one  of  the  sept  of  the  Smiths 
«f  Flsaci^,  lay  violent  'ban^  upon  one  of  the  tribe  of  tbe  Taylors, 
sojouroiiu;  in  the  subteiraneons  dopes  of  Pimlico,  the  aforesaid  Hug* 
gins,  Smrait  or  other  person  or  persons  unknown,  shall  draw  no  pay, 
tilie  magazine  people,  not  knowing  the  motive ;  and  in  case  of  money 
being  askef^  always  precmmitiir pro  nrganti,  i.  e.  it  is  to  be  presumed 
you  will  retuse  to  ijive  it,  unless  you  know  why.    '  t  ' 

5  VII.  The  law  of  §  II.  relating  to  authors  reviewing  themselves, 
holds  as  well  of  artists  praisiug  their  own  compOBttic»s, — ^whether  in 
painting  or  periwigs,^«hina  or  champagne,— statuary  or  stouts — OTt 
in  short,  anything  produced  by  human  genius  or  inhuman  stupidity* 

§  VIII.  The  provision  of  §  V.  extends  also,  as  above,  to  artists  as 
to  authors. 

This  is  a  short  chapter,  to  which  perhaps  many  other  sections  might 
be  conveniently  added.  I  should,  for  example,  not  wish  to  pay  for 
poUtical  economy,  or  tales  from  Ireland.  Both  these  commodities  at  pre- 
sent lying  heavy  on  hand,  and  being  warehoused  in  great  quantitS^ 
the  owners  womd,  I  think,  hit  you  have  samples  gratis;  but  I  am  not 
quite  clear  upon  these  points,  and  do  not,  therefore,  wish  to  give  » 
dogmatic  opinion.  If,  however,  you  stow  away  these  jT'^orls  in  any 
abundance,  in  your  MaE?:n7ine,  take  care  how  )OU  llie  roof  with 

articles  that  are  certainly  woi  Flies.  The  fate  of  the  Brunswick  Xheatre 
ought  to  be  a  waruiug  lu  all  new  establishments. 

in  politics,  also,  ttoe  are  some  doubts.  Here  there  are  thiee  psrw 
sons  ooncenied— your  party,  (let  me  personify  that  amiable  being,| 
your  contributor,  and  your  magazine.  As  it  is  an  even  bet  that  your 
contributor  (supjjosing  him  a  volunteer)  will,  by  his  contribution,  do 
at  least  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  side  which  lio  capons  es(indeed 
the  btjlft  are  much  higher  against  him — five  to  lour  w  ould  not  find  a 
taker  at  Tattersal's) — we  may  leave  the  first  oi  the  Liirce  out  ui  the 
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questfom  nwt  be.  would  btntfll  the  upaine  is  ^  iSAtg  fliill  more 
dubious,  end,  thetefore,  in  genend  cases — exceptions  nssy  arise  of 

course — (^tpoii  lionour  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  paper  I  sent  you  last 
week,  thounrh  I  do  think  that  a  valuable  one,  and  it  has  been  hip^hly 
apprnved  of  by — you  know  who — but  mu7n  there) — I  say  that,  in 
«]:eiierul,  you  will  sufficiently  pay  your  political  contributor  by  the  ap- 
plause which  your  publication  ofhis  ideas  on  the  ruined  or  prosperous  ^ 
State  of  the  kingdoin,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  procure  for  him  at  the 
dttb  to  ivfaieh  be  belongs,  and  where»  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the 
authorship  of  the  article  will  be  known,  in  five  hours,  to  the  very  waiters. 
If  he  does  not  belong  to  a  club,  why,  you  know  the  fellow  has  no  right 
to  talk  })olitics  at  all.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  best  to  leave 
politics  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Magazine,*  for  every  fool  can 
write  them  well  enough.  Ex  quovis  ligno  fit  Mercurius,  said  some- 
body— Rogers,  if  you  like,  but  is  not  that  getting  a  little  hackneyed — 
or  taldiig  up  the  ■  Hiircnry.  **  Any  stick  will  do  for  a  newspaper.** 
l3efore  I  quH  the  subject,  I  have  only  two  matters  to  say  a  very 
few  words  upon.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  old  saying,  "  Play  no 
tricks  upon  travellers.*'  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  needless  piece  of 
advice.  I  say,  "  let  no  travellers  play  tricl:^  ^ipon  \oii."  These  fellows,' 
my  dear  sir,  are  as  cunninnf  as  foxes.  I  knew  one  of  them  who  passed 
off  twenty  pages  of  Muuiidreli's  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  on  a  very  cele- 
brated msgszine,  as  bis  own  tzavels,  though  the  rogue  bad  never, 
been  nearer  Jerusalem  in  his  lift  than  Duke^  Place.  Bat  even  those 
who  have  actually  crossed  the  Channel  are  dangerous  handling.  They 
have  learned  the  art  of  glutting  the  road  books,  and  they  spill  whole, 
pages  of  Galignani  over  you.  I  should,  if  I  were  in  your  case,  put  off 
paying  these  fellows  for  three  montlis  at  least,  nntil  I  ascertained 
whether  what  they  gave  me  was  original  or  second-hand.  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  of  the  whole  tribe.  There's  Signor  Beltrami,  who 
has  Ibund  out  a  lake  upon  the  top  of  a  hOl,  exa^atly  in  a  spot  where 
there  is  nddier  hiU  nor  lake,-^and,  heaven  pardon  me  for  it,  I  have 
for  some  time  strongly  suspected  that  Ca[)tain  Parry  never  gets  farther 
than  some  snug  wigwam  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  lies  eatinp;  brose 
and  bryxv,  and  washing  down  these  delicious  viands  with  Glonlivet, 
sparkling  like  the  dew-drop,  all  the  time  that  he  wishes  us  to  believe 
he  is  landing  upon  ice,  (which  if  uu  Irishman  had  ^aid  it,  would 
be  immedistdy  'set  down  as  a  bull,)  or  broiling  bear  steaks  in  a  tem- 
perature hf  itW  bdow  the  freezing  point.  I  know  that  be  might  as 
well  be  so  employed,  as  marching  due  north  on  a  iloe  which  was  all 
the  time  marching  due  south,  thereby  making  his  motion  much  re- 
semble that  of  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.    However,  vive  la  plume!  | 

Quarternlay,  (at  CrolyMoys)  has  brought  bim  lMck| 

With  hi«  quarto  in  his  pack. 

and  the  business  u  nothinjg  to  me.-  I  only  introduce  it  here  as  a  sort 
ofUlustiation. 

The  second  hint  I  wish  to  give  you  is  an  economical  one.  There 
are  a  great  many  youths,  particularly  youths  liviiiix  in  retired  and 

provincial  towns,  for  your  young  Londoner  is  not  at  all  soft,  who  are* 
to  be  caught  now  and  then.  Keej)  a  sharp  eye  on  such  youngsters. 
Tl^  vampire,  they  say,  prefers  young  blood,  and  au  editor  of  a  maga- 
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tine  might  to  liaYe  no  iiKMelMlwelB'llHui  ft  vainpire.  Woik  the  yoimg^- 
§ten ;  write  Ihem  grand  palavering  letten  wtiidi  cost  nothing,  and  now 
and  then  transmit  them  an  unsaleable  copy  of  a  new  work.    There  is 

often  a  gnrcat  deal  of  stuff  in  sucli  fellows,  T  mean  ^ood  stuff,  and 
when  that  ^^^  worked  out  of  them  you  may  turn  them  adrift.  If  they 
look  for  pay,  you  can  always  remind  them  that  they  are  in  fact  in 
your  debt,  as  but  for  you  they  would  not  iiuve  had  the  entrhe  of  the  lite- 
rary world.    Believe  me,  I  have  known  this  done,  and  well  done  too. 

One  Other  word»-^f  a  youn^  lady— -bnt  hang  it,  no!  on  that  snlject 
I  ean  give  no  advice  whatever:  depend  upon  it,  if  tht^  get  about  you, 
Aey  win  have  it  all  their  own  way, — and  there  ia  no  nse  of  saying  a 
word  on  the  subject. 

Tn  a  code  there  must  be,  I  suppose  at,  least  two  chapters,— I  there* 
Ibie  supply  a  second. 

Chap*  II.  Of  Contributors  who  ought  to  paif. 

What,  you  may  ask,  is  that  possible  ?  why,  it  is  a  renversement  of — 
"Wait  a  while,  my  dear  sir.    The  interruption  wiiich  I  luive  found  it 

requisite  to  suppose  yuu  w  ould  make,  has  imposed  oume  tii^  uecestiity 

of  recopyiug  the  title  ol  uiy  second  chapter. 

Chap.  II.  Of  ConirihuLota  who  ought  to  pay. 

§  T.  If  a  bookseller,  either  by  self  or  proxy,  should  review,  or,  what 
is  synonymous  in  this  case,  pulf  a  book  of  his  own,  he  is  to  pay ;  be- 
eanae  otherwise  it  is  a  fifaod  upon  the  stamp  office ;  for  if  theblbtiopolie 
reviewer  were  shut  out  of  the  magadrines,  he  would'be  diiown  upon 
the  newspa]}ers,  and  thereby  have  enriched  the  treasury  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence, 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  Therefore,  unless  you  make  him  pny  you, 
you  would  detriment  the  resources  of  this  impoveri'^hed  kinn  dom  to  that 
exteui,  without  benefittlnp;  yourself — a  thing  improper  to  do. 

§  II.  li  a  reviewer  of  any  book  receive  what  —  Trapbois,  Esq., 
hie  of  the  liiberty  of  Wliitemars,  vulgarly  called  Alsatia,  used  to  de- 
aomhiata  G0ii-Bi-ae*ra4i^  ftom  the  autiior,  it  is  only  just  and  rear 
sonable  that  the  editor  should  receive  half  of  the  same.  As  to  the 
author  himself  paying  direct  to  the  editor,  that  is  a  matter  of  private 
arrang-ement  into  which  it  would  not  be  gentlemanlike  to  inquire.  (We 
all  know  that  a  gentleman,  whose  domains  lie  more  extensively  in 
Warwickshire  than  about  Helicon,  once  upon  a  time  intimated  that 
fifty  pounds  was  no  object,  in  comparison  with  a  neat  little  article— 
how  he  sucoeeded  I  never  heard) 

%  III,  A  candidate  for  parliament,  if,  being  Whig,  he  writes  a  paper 
in  favour  of  reform,  or  being  Tory,  an  artide  in  defence  of  church  and 
king,  and  distributes  copies  in  the  city,  county,  or  borough,  whicli  he  is 
canvassing;  an  expectant  bishop  reprinting  his  <'nu  k  sermon  under  the 
guise  of  an  essay  on  the  declining  state  of  religion,  and  the  necessity 

that  exists  ibr  putting  such  able  men  as  Doctor   into  high  station 

in  the  chiu-ch,  in  the  present  dangerous  period — (a  description  which 
wID  answer  all  periods) ;  an  ill-us^  gentleman  calling  for  an  upsetting 
of  things  in  general,  but  particularly  of  one  sad  grievance,  in  which  he 
is  himself  concerned — all  these  and  similar  are  to  pay;  and  that,  on 
the  fair  principle  that  the  parliamentary  gentlemen  above  referred  tn, 
do  actually  pay  ingenious  teliows  to  go  down'  with  them  to  their  elecliuiis 
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to  mUbB  Hiilr  n|iiilM,  to  pgltih  i^\t  tiieeclM  bei^  'Mtmj^  tncl  td 
Mpoii  than  uhnrpoliBhed  tAcr,  to  aupply  them  with  puns,  and  con-* 
coct  extempore  witticisms,  to  take  the  place  of  croupier  at  the  free-' 

holHers  table,  and  instnu  t  rhaw-bacon»  on  the  great  merit  of  the 
gentleman  whnse  beef  and  bruiuly  tliey  are  disposing:  of  for  nctiinl  and 
well  imderslooil  wao;es.  Why  then  should  you  open  your  columns  to 
do  the  work  of  these  wandering  wits,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  cheat  thenl 

ovtof  fhdr  bin?  JostiM  foiMft  it,  and  equity.  Of  other  maes  I  wts$ 
aothing. 

I  shall  not  extend  this  eha|)tor  any  more,  leaving  it  to  your  own 

^nius  to  supply  other  sections.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  be  suf- 
iicientlv  on  the  qui  vive  to  ttugroent  thrm,  withnnt  req\itrir»^  the  assist- 
ance of  a  flapper.  One  thing,  in  general,  is  to  be  remarked  by  you, 
whetiier  in  your  capacity  of  editor  or  man ;  it  is  a  maxim  of  Paley'n, 
mod  WtSi  worthy  of  that  deep  divine,  from  the  north,  **  never  pay  my 
flumey  until  you  m  Mked — tomethbig  may  happen." 

fufllly,  ttid  to  conclude,  you  will  find  H  %  rule  mudi  practlaeii 
among  your  brethren  in  the  Magazine  line,  to  take  as  much  for  no- 
thinp^as  you  can  get.  This  is  a  practice  which  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantaj^s  ;  but  T  would  ndvi'^c  u)  have  it  generally  restricted  to  the 
heads  which  1  have  already  indicated.  As  for  reviews,  you  may  fnul  it  not 
a  bad  thing  to,  as  is  done  by  all  the  other  Magazines  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
irfs.  to  be  apering^  of  puffing  any  other  booka  but  those  of  your  own 
pMlsher,*  (I  win  not  hisuU  your  nttdenCaadiiiff  by  saying,  that  they 
are  to  be  puffed,  ea?  i^/kOOt  that  befaig,  in  fact,  a  miug  concluded  upon.) 
A  ii^riiti^  nrtirle  may  cof^t  a  jrreat  deal  of  money  in  the  end.  Old 
Sheridan,  when  he  saw  the  placard  of  a  benevolent  physician,  an- 
nouncino"  'Advice  gratis,'  used  to  g-rowl,  '  In  all  probability,  fiflyper 
cent,  above  its  value ; '  and  I  assure  you,  the  Bame  remark  is  very  oilea 
appUsaMe  in  a  g^reat  many  other  eases  biesides  medieal  ad?iee. 

jDo  not  thhik,  however,  thai  I  by  any  janans  reootnttend  yon  to  be 
eitia-aqueamish  on  such  occasions.  Ton  need  not  look  the  gift  hone 
too  narrowly  in  the  mouth.  It  is  incredible  what  a  great  quantity  of 
Balaam  a  periodical  bears,  without  any  symptom  of  a  break  in-the  back  ; 
nnd  as  you  must  have  your  full  measure  of  that  commodity,  if  you  can 
get  it  for  nothing,  so  much  the  better ;  you  must  take  care,  indeed, 
that  the  whcde  book  is  nothing  else.  Xoi\^ours  perdrix  is  bad— 
toujonrs  Balaam,  (f  do  not  know  whether  I  spell  the  old  vaticinator'a 
name  correctly  in  SVtneh,  but  suppose  I  do,)  toiyour  Balaam 
would  be  the  devil.  If  you  set  it  off  handsomely  you  need  not 
be  afraid.  If  there  be  three  ]>rptty  trirls  at  a  ball,  the  s]>orkling 
eyes  which  have  riveted  your  atLeiiLu>n  will  make  you  torp;ei  the  rest, 
and  you  bukliy  assert,  that  such  a  collection  of  lieautitiil  p^irls  was 
never  seen,  though,  perhaps,  the  majority  might  have  passed  as  the 
■wat  ill4ooking  speefmens  of  Qorgonism  at  a  muster  of  Mednsas. 

For  these  gems,  the  jewds  of  the  book,  pa^  as  wdl  as  yon  can 
and  every  no^v  and  then,  give  some  very  talkmg  fellow,  who  moves 
abojit  in  what  is  called  ^od  society,  five  times  the  value  of  his  lucu- 
bi  iitiDiis.  He  will  buzz  it  about  thnt  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
pounds  a  sheet — on  your  part,  you  will,  of  course,  buzz  busily  to  the 
same  e^ct.    Uu  the  strentrth  of  this,  (^vfiich  w  ill  not  cost  you  a  huu- 

We  scorn  Uie  tribe. — I^d, 
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dred'pcmads  exim  In  tluee  years,)  ydu  iniif  squeeze,  pinch,  and  mor- 

tify  the  wholo  tag",  rag,  and  bobtail  of  your  workinjr  contributors,  and 
obtain  from  mankind  in  p^eneral,  the  reputation  of  being-  the  most 
liberal  of  people.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  such  is  the  practice  ot^ — — — , 
no  matter  who.  I  can't  be  wrono^,  for,  as  Tom  il.  says,  '  i  know  it* 
I  hsvB  Jnit  netfivod  your  note,  in  Wfaich  you  tell  me,  tfaat  lime  ond 
space  an  oontiactiDg;  and  that  you  have  Dot  two  hoius,  and  seven 
pages  to  spare.  I  therefore  jUAd  to  these  considerations,  and  shall  be 
brief  There  is  only  one  point  remaining',  but  that  is  of  some  iniport- 
ance,  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two.  How  do  you  intetir!  to 
feed  your  contributors?  I  can  assure  you,  that  much  nuiy  be  done 
in  this  way.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Jelirey,  that  a  dinner  is  a  great  triumph 
itf  soeiil  Ufe,  and  yon  have  no  notion  hoer  sliiefe  a  bowl  of  onion  is 
node  aniongaU  parties  concerned  in  Budi  trimnphal  processions.  Gon-  . 
tributorSyin  general,  are  not  men  of  small  appetites,  and  I  have  known 
some  veterans  among  them  who  could  be  backed  against  Eating  Dick,  of 
Staffordshire,  who  breakfasts  upon  a  leg  of  mutton,  washed  down  by 
a  draught  of  ale  in  the  shape  of  two  gallons  ;  but  still,  by  g;ood  ma- 
nagement, and  avoiding  French  cookery,  it  would  not  come  to  much 
to  feed  them  twelve  times  in  the  year ;  and  the  vigour  which  audi  a 
system  would  .infiJlibly  infuse  into  tfaeb  artldes,  and  the  unity  of  feel- 
ing whidi  it  would  impart  to  your  Magaidne,  would  amply  repay  you. 
As  fiwr  mippers,  I  am  told  such  tilings  are  out  of  fashion,  so  I  shall 
not  say  any  thing^  about  them  ;  but  I  must  hep:  leave  to  remark,  that 
a  man  of  your  genius  and  discrimination  ought  not  to  suffer  your 
miudto  be  biassed  by  the  capricious  dictates  of  fashionable  reg-ulatioii; 
hut  taking  a  large  and  compfi^ensive  view  of  things,  turning  in  upon 
your  own  reflective  powers,  and  spuming  the  illiberal  trammels  of  na- 
tional prejudice,  follow  the  example  of  &e  more  polished  kingdom  of 
France,  and  invite  all  your  firiends  to  sup — wfaensfver  yon  find  it  iueon- 
veDient  to  ask  than  to  dine. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  iaiUilully  yours, 

%mendf«  Iim,  Thwrtdajf.  ^  ^'  ^' 

P.  S. — To  prevent  mistakeSy  you  may  as  well  send  proceeds  by  ths 
bearer.  New  mind  change — ^make  the  di£feience  up  to  iiie  note. 


THK  FOREIGN  paRTFOLIO. 


Jb  HANCE. 

LIGHT  LITERATURE. 

In  Paris,  as  in  London,  the  press  chiefly  labours  with  light  and  frivo- 
lous romances;  and  it  is  v.o  cxaggpratioii  to  aflirm  that  of  the  eif^-ht  or 
nine  thousand  new  works  which  the  Journal  General  df  V  Tmpnmerie 
et  de  la  Librairc  anuually  uuuouncef^  the  hall  at  least  belong  to  that 
ehas  of  nsdess  productions  whidi  is  designated  in  FVsiiee  by  &  namo 
of  bam  UtieraHtre, 

We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  condemn  romance  in  the  mass, 
whether  Fiencb  or  3Bngiiah.   We  regard  xonances  as  a  fit  reerea*  . 
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1828.1  nm&ION^  POftTFOLIO.  iT 

•tion  for  oiir  br>nr<?  of  lei<;nre,  especially  as  is  the  Case  with  th® 

-greater  part  ot  those  whicli  iiave  been  j)ublished  within  the  last  month 
at  Paris,  they  aim  at  g-iving  pictures  of  tlie  mauiiei«  of  tiie  age ;  or, 
asitocmiuig  themselves  with  liisiory,  ^ey  sketch  some  great  occurrence 

impart  am  ateagve,  and  aomctimta  £ilie»  mmnfjtk^  hai  if  ifaey  atimalatw 

curiosity  they  furoduce  some  good* 

Edouard,mt  tePatrrnfe  dn  \  ^me  ^ierle,  bplonnr?^  to  the  class  of  histo- 
rical novels.  The  hero  belongs  to  the  most  woritiv  of  the  class  of  pa- 
triots of  1789.  Thwuited  in  his  pa^^ioii  lor  l^ucile  de  iieneval,  and 
cast  into  the  dungeon  of  the  Bastille,  iroiii  which  he  obtains  his  libera- 
tion, not  by  the  opening  of  its  gates,  but  by  thair  destractkwit  he  findi 
tlia  object  of  bis  pasaioii  bound  by  other  irrevoeable  Tows-^the  spouae 
of  the  Church.  The  ])ortal8  of  the  cloister,  however,  no  mm  than 
thos^  of  Uie  Bastille,  had  power  to  retain  their  captives  in  those  tumul- 
tuous times ;  and  the  adventures  of  Edouard  and  Luciie,  consequent 
on  the  preneral  revolution  in  usages  and  manners,  which  accompanied 
the  great  poliucai  changes  of  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  form 
the  outUne  of  romance  before  us.  Ilia  fiUing  up  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  details  of  the  wlous  opinions  which  at  that  period  agitated 
France.  If  elevated  sentiments,  and  occasional  ftficity  of  <*nii'iwifiini^ 
fiufficed  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  one  before  us  would  deserve  un- 
qimlificfl  praise.  But  the  ever-movinn;  ]}fo,  the  rapid  shifting:  of  the 
scene  of  the  world's  affairs,  the  contmuity  of  action,  essential  to  n  ro- 
mance, are  wanting  in  Edouard.  We  have  one  exception  to  niake  to 
the  general  want  of  the  picturesque  in  its  descriptions — the  terrible  and 
patlMlie  sGCDft  of  the  dcstmction  of  the  *  Abbaye.' . 

LcT^obM  of  Madame  Gay  likewise  contains  desmptions  of 
mat  political  occurrences.  The  story  ia  founded  on  an  episode  in 
JNapoleon's  campaign  in  Russia  ;  and  turns  on  the  parity  of  destiny  of 
two  young  soldiers,  the  heroes  of  the  tale.  These  friends  are  from  the 
same  school;  thev  serve  in  the  same  rtoimeiit;  they  advance  tos:ether 
from  grade  to  grade ;  and  botii  coutinuaiiy  iind  themselves  in  new  and 
fntensting  situationa»  in  wbidi  their  deli<»cy  and  courage  experience 
tiie  saveicst  trials. 

Le  Chevalier  et  les  CaueUf9  of  M.  Ic  Baron  de  la  Mothe-Lan<ron 
is  a  veiled  attack  upon  the  censorship  under  which  France  has  solatdy 
groaned.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  the  men 
of  tho  eighteenth  century  shadow  out  the  despotic  agents  of  the  nine- 
teenth. The  work  is  an  amusing  one.  Louis  XV.  is  portrayed  as  the 
debauched  and  unprincipled  libertine,  and  Richelieu  as  the  minister  to 
his  faasencsa.  •  The  pictures  of  the  BacfHi^f  de  VenaiUet,  the  Pore  ««# 
CeHs,  and  the  Petitu  A ppartement,  are  abundantly  curious. 

The  Jean  of  M.  Paul  Dekoch  is  a  romance  of  manners.  It  is  n 
spirited  sketch  of  the  habits  of  the  bowguoliie  of  Atfis.  It  is  neceS' 
sarily  a  work  that  defies  analysis. 

La  Cour  et  la  Ville — Paru  et  Coblentz,  on  Fancien.  Regime  et  le 
nouvmu,  which  M.  Toulotte  has  just  pubiisiied,  is  not  precisely  a  ro- 
mapae.  It  is  a  gallery  of  portrsits  of  peiMages  who  formed  the  glory 
or  the  ahame  of  the  seventeenth  and  dgfateenth  centuries,  who  ha^e  not 
hitiaerto^fauBnlmiglit  togetermi  the  scene  in  their  public  characters. 
He  bestows  eqwaal  atlwtion  Ufoa  the  ladiea  wlio  haYC  distinguiBbed 
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themselves  (as  moat  eminent  ladie<i  have  in  France)  by  their  meddling 
with  politics.  With  an  itnpartisd  hand  he  aw  ui  ds  his  censure  or  admi- 
ration to  the  Duchesses  de  Longueviile  aud  de  Bouillon,  to  the  Ninons 
wad  di  1»  Bnm,  to  Hbn  ImUMms  mi  the  MMmncm,  the  Pomper 
doim  iiid  the  da  Bwvyi»  to  the  Jhmm  dt  liiiiDiBiiiil  and  di  Mtumhj, 
dt  MjpiMip  dt  MSk  ml  d»  finliii. 

THK  COURT. 

The  Courtier  Frangais,  of  the  4th  of  M^ch,  presents  the  fbllowhm* 
Somewhat  curious  picture  of  a  *  Cercle  de  la  Cour  *  at  the  Tuileries  : — 

*  The  salons  of  the  (^hntean  of  the  Tuileries  were  yesterday  evenin|^ 
filled  with  a  throng  ol"  i  smuii^es  invited  to  the  '  Cercle  de  la  Conr/ 
Among  the  crowd  a  consitlerabie  number  of  our  honourable  deputies 
were  (»>servable,  who  appear  to  have  received  cards  of  invitation  from 
A  list  made  out  without  any  regard  to  party.  It  ii  rumooredt  indeed^ 
&at  several  CereUt  of  the  same  descriptkm  will  auoeessively  be  hdd,  sp 
^at  all  the  members  of  the  diambers  may  in  turn  be  admitted.  The 
number  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  reeehred  cards*  and  who  attended,  is 
aetirrntrd  at  upwards  of  a  thousand. 

*The  King-,  on  enterinj^,  after  having"  notic  ed  tlie  ladies,  took  his  ^^eat 
at  the  card-table.  The  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  ambassadors  played  with  his  Mcyesty,  who  often  Interrupted 
the  game  to  addreaa  a  kind  apeeeh  to  peraona  whom  be  feoognised 
among  the  erowd»  who  promenaded  about  the  royal  lalon ;  where  ona 
table  only  waa  openedt  and  where  a  general  aflince  waa  Uie  order  of 
the  day. 

'  In  the  gallery  adjoinin"-,  however,  there  were  several  tables,  Ma- 
dame la  Dauphine  sat  at  one  of  these ;  she  experienced  repeated  dis- 
tractions in  her  gume  from  her  anxiety  to  reply  to  the  frequent  demon- 
strations of  respect  which  were  paid  her.  Conversation  was  here  much 
9ntf  than  In  ttie  iaion ;  tfaa  affidxa  of  the  day  ware  liberally  com- 
taej^ted  on*' 

STATISTICS.  ' 

In  ih^*  article  *  France'  of  the  Didionnaire  Gko^aphiqv^  XJmver^el, 
now  pulillsliiiii;  in  Paris,  by  a  upographical  society,  the  following  state- 
ment is  given  of  the  capital  ot  the  French  soil,  and  of  the  revenues  of 
the  empire : — 

The  arable  landa  ai  a  vaUiation  of  30  fra.  the  kaetare  v^n. 

are  worth   18,690.8(10,000 

The  woods,  vineyards,  meadows,  and  other  lands   2,628,800,000 

i^onds  and  marshes   31,920,000 

Rustic  buildings    9,000.000,000 

CbUk,  tabMd«t  the  iowtit  piiaa  I«,t06^1,07f 

Mltfyt  ft  1,600,000  bead  at  1  Ir.   51 ,600,000 

Swina,     8,900,000  do.  at  40  fm,  /   156,000.000 

Asses,     2,400.000  do.  alflbfira.  »   f>O,O00,0OO 

filming  tttOMfla  »   3,000,000.000 

99,522,061,676 
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To  this  may  be  added  the  annual  receipts 

From  Manufactures  ,  ,  ;  1,820,102,000 

A«ic«Um   4,678,7^08,000 

Coloiues,  •  • »  «   40380,000 

Foreign  Cbuntfin  »  346,020,000 

In  WaNliouM  »   62,000,000 


6,937,210,000 


The  produce  of  &e  tates  of  every  class  is   M,4I0»I 


This  is  double  the  revenue  of  France  in  1789 ;  *  and  hence,'  says  % 
journal  of  that  country, '  an  opinion  may  be  formed  if  she  have  been  a 
ip-est  iMcr  by  the  ehaage  Uk  her  laws  and  instStuttoiu,' 

Vn  DRAMA, 

TtaUB  ntm  diuuitic  pieces,  by  authors  already  distinguished  hf 

anccess  on  former  occasions,  have  been  brought  out  at  Paris,  during 
the  last  month :  these  are,  a  tragedy  by  M.  Lucien  Arnault,  '  La 
Mort  de  Tibere  ;*  a  comedy  by  M.  Casimir  De  la  Vitrne,  '  La  Prin- 
cesse  Aurelie  j  and  a  Grand  Opera,  of  Scribe,  entitled,  '  La  Muette  de 
Portid.* 

Tlie  foDowiof  ii  an  analysis  of  tlw       of  '  Lm  Mgil  da  TIbba  i 

Tiberius,  in  his  retirement  at  Cvpn^  abuat  to  sink  aiiider  the  efTecta 
of  his  debaucheries,  learns  that  the  nawa  of  his  approaching  death 
had  spread  Joy  throiip:bout  the  empire;  he  resolves  to  disappoint  the 
exultations  of  his  subjects,  and  to  nial<e  them  feel  that  he  is  still  mas- 
ter of  the  world.  Xu  the  mean  time  conspiracies  were  preparing  at 
Rome ;  ail  who  yet  remained  attached  to  liberty  rallied  round  the 
amlara  Galba*  Ifacian  (Maero),  the  prefect  oftba  pislofian  guard, 
jvaa  pnparii^  tba  aoldl^y  whom  he  commanded,  to  second  his  own 
ambitious  projacta  |  whUa  Caius  Caligula*  the  idol  of  liw  amy,  which 
revered  in  his  person  the  memory  of  the  ^rent  Germanicus,  and  who, 
by  his  folUes,  had  rendered  lumsclf  also  agreeable  to  the  amparor,  wag 
labouring  to  pave  for  himselt  a  way  to  the  throne. 
.  In  the  midst  of  these  plots,  the  emperur,  bowed  down  with  pain 
and  car^  rather  than  with  years,  anivai  to  aoafinmd  the  biopaa  of  all, 
and  to  apcaad  tenor  around  bhn«  The  people,  who  liata  bim,  ana 
lavish  of  tbair  acclamations  of  attachment;  tba  trembling  senate  paya 
him  the  most  adulatory  homage.  Tiberius,  amidst  the  flatteries  of 
the  people  and  senate,  def?pisef?  their  baseness  and  servility.  The 
tyrant  feels  ihut  he  is  again  himself,  when  closeted  witli  Macron  he 
draw  s  u])  a  new  list  of  proscriptions  j  he  then_dicLaLeii  his  will,  and  ap- 
points Caligula  his  successor. 

In  publio  lOunriaa^  and  hi  Uia  piemaa  of  fha  aenata,  and  oftba 
^conit,  Tiberius  ia  naster  of  his  own  thoughts^  as  well  as  of  the  un^ 
verse ;  but  with  his  phyiidaat  all  the  emperor  vanishes,  and  yldda 
place  to  a  wretched  old  man,  a  prey  to  the Mostdiagiaceftil  WBiknaeaesi 
aod  to  the  inogt  bumiMft^'ifg  pflinifi 

Je  souffrc.  .  .  Vous  "^avcz  quel  invinc'Wt-  rfTroij 
Dans  mes  s6verit^s  me  reprochant  des  crimes,  j 
Dm  Mfofs  MHU  mes  pu  Mtr'ouYi*  In  tk^mu, 

U9 
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Le  nud  r^eln'estneii ;  mais  tant  d' emotions 
Qm  pffodiuMnt  en  moi  d' horribles  visions, 

mes  vils  ditraclo-r?;  n  ldptant  les  mcnsonges, 
4  Tortureot  mon  r^veil,  epouvantent  mes  songes  ; 

Pitot^OeiiMnMat)  Tun  tor  Pmti*  sppuy^s, 
M'app^raisseot  sanglans  et  reconcilies ; 
Fosthumus,  S^jan,  tneme  et  leur  suite  fatale 
M'appellent  k  grands  cris  sur  la  rive  infcmale ; 
EnfiBy  des  qu'U  fait  nuit,  seul  avec  mft  doaleari 
Je  Be  stris  ptas  Cftnu>|  je  sab  henuse.  • .  .f  pnr* 

At  tlw  Md  of  tilif  iiteviewv  TiMiis*  oTeroome  with  the  exertion*' 
tmoatm,  aid  is  enrriid  aw«y  ineensible.  'His  attendants  deem 
him  dead.  Maofon,  in  possesmon  of  his  will,  liastens  to  coayoke  the 
senate,  and  to  proclaim  the  new  emperor ;  Calig^ula  asttimc«  the  .pur- 
ple, and,  supported  by  the  pnetorian  puord,  takes  possession  of  the 
empire.  The  senate*  but  recently  so  submissive,  are  furious  in  tlieir 
oiitranres  acrainst  a  master  whom  they  no  lonj^er  fear ;  they  overthrow 
his  statue,  and  devott;  his  memory  to  the  execration  oi'  posterity.  At 

flrfs^  instant  Hberhis  pfesents  hxmeelf:  he  bad  beard  the  conduding^ 
nmtdB  of  the  anathema,  he  beholds  his  statue  mutilated,  bis  throne- 
occ\i])ied  by  Caligula.  He  filflt  ridicules  the  confusion  of  the  senate, 
and  pays  derisive  homage  to  the  new  Cssar;  he  then  gives  vent  to  his 
rajTO,  and  drives  the  senators  with  ignominy  from  their  assembly  :  Ca- 
ligula is  dragged  irom  the  throne,  loaded  with  letters,  and  conaigued 
to  a  dungeon. 

Terror  is  now  at  its  height  in  Rome.  Tiberius  demands  from  Cha- 
lides  a  draught  whidi  shiSl  prolong  his  Bfe  but  a  day,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  avenge  hlmseu* '  Macnm,  ahumed  ftnr  his  own  fate, 
auggests  to  Charides  how  mudi  blood  be  might  save  by  hastening  the 
term  of  a  life  about  to  expire ;  and  produces  a  list  of  the  proscribed^ 
with  the  names  of  the  physician's  own  relations.  Charicles,  thus  pro- 
voked, administers  an  envenomed  draup^lit  to  Tiberius,  having,  pre- 
viously, himself  partaken  of  the  preparation.  The  physician  is  the 
first  to  feel  the  ellecls  of  the  poison ;  he  announces  the  truth  to  Tibe* 
lius,'  whom  he  loads  ' with  his  curses,  and  whose  anger  -  be  d^es,  ibr 
be  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  Tengeanoe*  Despair  and  tenor  asiaa 
the  mind  of  the  emperor;  he  has  no  longer  time  to  proscribe*  He  or- 
ders Caligula,  surrounded  by  Victors,  to  be  conducted  to  his  presence ; 
be  takes  delight  in  terrifying  him  by  preparations  for  his  execution ; 
he  makes  hltn  fall  ou  his  knees,  and  there,  while  in  the  dust,  places 
on  his  head  the  imperial  diadem. 

Such  is  the  tragedy  of  M.  Arnault ;  all  voices  are  raised  in  its 
fimnur,  and  some  have  gone  so  for  as  to  say  that  the  fourth  act  of  the 
*Deniier  jour  de  Tib&re'  is  one  of  the  finest  which  the  French  theatre 
can  produce.  The  acting  was  unequal  to  the  merit  of  the  tragedy, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  enthusiasm,  it 
was  fdt  that 

Tska^  le  fnnd  Tshnsy  hrille  per  son  abience* 

4 

In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Madenoisdte  Mam,  the  comedy  of  Ca- 

simir  De  la  Vipio  could  not  obtain  the  success  whidi  attended  *  Tibbie,' 
even  deprived  as  this  was  of  the  talents  oi"  Talma.  It  must,  however,  be 
owned,  indeed*  thotthia  newproductiflsn  oC  tha  avthor  of  the  *  £ooie  des 
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•VieillarrJs '  is  unworthy  of  his  genius.  The  plot  of  Aur^lie  is,  perhaps* 
ingenious  ;  the  piece  contains  some  good  verses,  and  presents  some  well 
imagined  seoiies :  hat^  wantiDg  action^  probftbUhy,  and  gaiety,  it  neoci^ 
fluilyftlted. 

'  T%e  BUGMM  of  M.  Scribe's  performance  surpassed  even  that  of  M. 
Jbrnmlt  The  story  of  the  *  Muette  dc  Portici  *  is  founded  on  the  his- 
tory of  Masaniello,  the  fisherman  of  Naples,  who  is  represented  by  the 
dramatist  as  excited  to  rebellion  by  the  seduption  of  his  sister  by 
the  soil  oi  tlie  viceroy.  The  piece  embraces  the  whole  brief  career  of 
Masaniello,  iiom  his  sudden  burst  into  public  notice,  until  his  fall ; 
wiien  his  abter,  in  deq»ir»  caate  hanelf  into'tiia  lanra  af  V«Baviiia» 
an  enqiiioii  of 'whieli  accampftateatbe  oalaalraphe  of  MasaaieHo^ 
ovarthrow  and  death.  A  more  dramatia  and  attractive  spectada  lias 
been  seldom  presented  to  a  Parisian  audience.  Wnrdli  miinirj.  tlfMrnatfJi 
all  afford  exercise  for  the  powers  of  the  opera. 

An  arrmsinp^  incident  attended  the  representation  of  tliis  ])iece.  la 
the  iuurth  act  the  scene  represents  the  interior  of  MasameiWs  hut, 
and  in  a  niche  waa  a  poftrait  of  the  Madonna.  On  the  first  parfiBr- 
mance'of  the  opora,  there  waa  a  hanp  lyumnip.  aoceiding^lo  the  Ne*- 
*  politan  custom^  bifiue  the  Bambino ;  it  was  remarked  tiiat  this  light 
suddenly  disappeeured:  an  agent  of  iiut  nmaa^brf  had^oidwed  it  to  be 
fxting^iahedi 

SPAIN. 

Thf  literature  of  this  unhappy  country  is  on  a  par  with  its  political 
condition.  Miserable  as  is  the  latter,  it  is  evident  from  certain  convul- 
sive movtmeuts,  by  which  one  or  the  other  province  is  continually 
agitated,  that  there  eiusts  a  desire,  although  it  be  unaccompanied  by 
tfaffi  eonresponding  power,  to  emerge  from  the  present  wretcjied  stAti 
of  degradation.  In  the  same  degree,  notwithstanding  the  low  ebb  to 
which  the  liteimry  pretensions  of  Spain  are  reduced,  there  is  still  ob- 
ser^'able  a  eertain  anxiety  for  information,  a  tendency  to  put  forth  the 
buds  and  tiowers  of  intellect,  and  an  impatience  at  the  sterility  of  the 
national  press.  If  we  may  credit  the  assnranccs  of  persons  \^  ho  must 
be  well  lulormed  on  tiie  subject,  the  people  of  Spain  have  never  bucri 
ao  de?oted  to  leading  aa  are  at  present.  The  government,  it  ia 
tnie»  baa  gone  bo  far  as  to  forbid,  on  pain  of  death,  the  introdnction  of 
Spanish  mK>ks  published  abroad,  and  of  prohibited  works  in  foreign 
tongues ;  yet  at  no  former  period  have  there  been  so  many  of  both 
classes  in  circulation.  We  want  no  clearer  proof  that  this  is  the  case, 
than  the  complaint  recently  made  by  the  Gazda  dc  Madrid  of  the  num- 
ber of  articles  and  writings  in  various  forms,  by  which  the  govern- 
'  ment,  and  those  who  compose  it,  or  are  connected  with  it,  are  attacked. 
T^e  proportion,  moreover,  of  works  of  importance  which  now  make 
their  appearance  is  as  great  as  can  be  expected  from  the  state  of  op- 
pression under  which  all  classes  of  learnmg  actually  labour,  and  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  former  despotic  interval  of  1814  to  1820.  The 
theocratic  party  puts  forth  as  a  counterpoise  ihair  Bib  Ho  tec  a  dc  Ja  Reli- 
gion, a  periodical  work  which  amounts  already  to  many  massive  vohinies, 
but  which, as  yet,  contain^  translations  abne.  The^rst,amgu|^t  these 
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la  the  work  of  the  AhbS  La  Mmnais,  called  in  Spain  the  religious 
l&MiMMu  1^  yiMfflij^  ffwrtthw  nhm  lag  Siftrhmifif  4t?  ^filt  Wfi'in^ 
^  MlalMv  tlM  «|mqn1  oljMi  of  wU«b  !■  tft  ffwHwtaatim. 

Anotiier  work  in  preparation,  and  announced  as  a  posthumous  prodmit 
tion  of  one  Zafrilla,  aims  at  impugning  Jansenism ;  taking  for  its  ob- 
ject of  attack  the  '  Cartas  He  D.  Roque  Lenl,*  the  felg-ned  name  of  Dr. 
Villanueva,  at  present  a  refugee  in  Lonrlon,  aiul  who  in  those  letters, 
^ul>l»blied  during  the  existence  ot  tUe  Cortes,  vigorously  defended  the 
•ccleaiastical  liberties  of  his  country  against  the  papal  usurpations. 
'  n%  GmmUe  ofMmMi^  vhiob  until  now  Ims  Diver,  duniw  tbe  pvtr 

stantinople  ;  and  the  announcement  of  sales,  of  vacant  aituaittoiM  in 

child  rcTi  s  schools,  of  promotions  by  royal  appointment,  and  of  novtnas, 
sermons,  and  religious  ceremonies  in  the  convents,  has  begun,  within 
a  short  time,  to  insert  vcr«;e8  addressed  by  the  Queen  to  the  heart  of 
Jesus;  or  to  the  blossoming'  wand  of  St.  Joseph.  From  this  it  has 
pvoeeeded,  by  degrees,  to  venture  an  occasional  idea  on  Spanish  literal 
taicingenml.  It  hwfwi  fgomm  rtPI  Mm^  tad  i»  >  mdmfiwm^ 
bers  has  just  finished  ca|>ying  to  Hm  ktttr  tm  wMnk  published  itt 
the  Oojoi  d$  JBtpmMolea  Emigradoa  in  Londra^  on  the  Espana  PoSiiBm 
of  Maury ;  paying  high  compliments  to  the  excellent  criticism  con-* 
taine  l  in  those  papers,  and  to  the  zeal  they  display  for  the  literary 
honour  of  Spain.  How  this  mistake  can  have  occurred,  since  the  Ocio$ 
is  prohibited  by  a  special  decree,  would  appear  enigmatical.  The 
editor  of  the  Ckuda  de  Madrid,  however,  stands  absolved  of  any  wilful 
segjlaet  of  »  royal  ordinance*  The  hd  is,  that  ha  copied  Ifaoee  excdp 
lent  articles,  not  froA  flie  Geiot,  but  from  the  DUuio  4i  CUe,  which 
had  fint  ineorted  them  without  avowing  whence  they  wm  telmL  The 
Gazette  never  suspected  the  plagiary — at  least  it  gave  no  ^ictt?  of 
beiiio  aware  of  it.  Let  this  be  as  it  may.  it  is  amusing  to  find  the 
Oiiicial  Gazette  of  Madrid  paying  comphments  of  this  kind  to  the 
Emigrtis,  proscribed  by  the  government,  of  which  it  is  the  organ;  and 
who,  while  in  exile  and  Dur  nom  their  native  soil,  are  employed  in  up« 
holing  by  the^  qmAiI  laboufe  the  lumour  ni  their  ooontry. 

The  poor  editor  of  the  Dmrio  de  Cadiz,  althou{^  he  has  escaped, 
vnpiimshed,  the  erfane  of  copying  firom  the  Ocios  Emigradoi  m  Landret^ 

has  not  been  eqnally  fortunate  in  avoiding  the  cx\]  consequence*?  of 
another  act  whicli  he  could  see  no  reason  to  think  other  than  rneniorious. 
If  there  be  one  thins;'  more  abhorrent  than  another  in  the  eves  of  Fer- 
dinand, it  is  tlie  independence  of  America.  What  theme,  tlien,  could 
be  imagined  more  worthy  of  the  effusions  of  the  press  in  hia  domlnloiie, 
lihatttodiaMiilaadmilehbrfMon^ectsof  172^^  Thehoneet 
Gaditan  IKariat,  tfainkuig  he  ODoId  find  no  subject  ao  jit  for  displayhig 
hU  eloquence,  attacks,  without  qnarttf*  the  unfortunate  Creoles.  Ex- 
cellent journahst !  In  return,  no  doubt,  for  thy  zeal,  the  beneficent 
Ferdinand,  in  tiie  exen  ise  of  his  royal  muniticence,  destines  for  thee, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  the  honours  of  Gazelero  dc  Madrid.  But,  alas,  the 
mischance!  Tlie  General  Aimerieh,  ex-rniiiister  at  war,  happens  to 
be  governor  of  Cadiz»  and  he  piques  himself  on  being  a  Creole ;  he 
readaihe  lunlta  heaped  m  hia  coantrymen ;  tafcei  them  as  peiaonal 
aAoata  to  hunaal^  and  wtdioiit  any  form  of  trial  sends  the  a«alom 
jomaliflltopriM»!  How  eonditenitia  the  confer  of  deipotio  power! 
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The  other  works  of  note  recently  produced,  or  which  are  now  in  a 
course  of  pubhcation,  are — 1.  A  Collection  of  Select  Pieces  from  the 
best  Dramatic  Writers  of  Spain,  made  with  considerable  discrimiuation 
and  good  taste.  2.  AGolkratlM  cf  N«ffiMifiM«f¥oy«ge«  oTSpania^ 
4iMM  FMlMBtb  CMHiry,  by  the  MiriVfivamlf;  the  Uditl  toIibb* 
(^wMch,  vehdng  to  the  discovery  of  Costa  Finim  iiid  Venezuela,  will 
^Uow  the  two  nnt  alr^y  published  on  the  Voyages  of  QekuL  il 
The  Dlcciojinrw  Geof^rq^co  de  E<^ana,  by  Minano,  which  U  on  the 
point  of  being  completed ;  it  has  already  reached  the  eighth  volume, 
and  has  ol)iained  for  its  author  about  an  equal  proportion  of  prais<»  and 
blame.  4.  'nitBiograJia  Espafiola^  a  work  which  is  looked  for  witii 
eagerness,  and  yMAk  will  be  shortly  pulMMd ;  H  eompriM  the  Hvei 
«f  the  nest  edebnled  Spsnluds  or  eWf  elMS,  fiom-  tte  most  vemoti 
thaee  to  the  jmx  1808.  5.  The  Diceitmm^  MttUar  EspaM  I 
Franca t  by  Don  Federira  Moreii  i  CasconU  a  work  revised  and  cor- 
rected hy  Navarrtte:  and  lastly,  and  by  order  of  the  king,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  to  be  printed  at  the  Hoyal  Printing  Office,  in  a  large 
^ume  in  8to.  El  Aric  dt  ver  en  las  beUm  Aries  de  Dimto^  (the  Art  of 
Indfmeiit  hi  the  Rae  Arts),  tieadsMftmi  i^MkmifMUiMUit 
irtfh  eimioin  Notes  wad  IlhiiiMlens  bj  the  MEer  Ghni  4e  iMnmeddi, 

The  Mowfaig  recent  addltioBs  le  SpeaMi  iltenum  teqviVB  a  some- 
%lMt  more  extended  notice  i*- 

Pintura  de  k§  Malm      m  <miimdo  a  Etpana  d  ChUwm  JhtobtU 
A  lae  nftfeies  Jtrfnmlei.    VmJhmMPfmm^  Bmdm,  ISMU 

1  lOOMH  Itao. 

CA  FioUife  of  the  evils  which  have  accrued  to  Spwa  from  the  ebsolute 
.  government  of  the  late  reigns.  By  D.  Jose  Presas.  Bowdseui*  Aa) 

The  title  of  this  production,  the  moment  at  which  it  appears,  the  mat- 
ter of  %vhich  it  treats,  and  the  cir{'!im*5tances  of  the  author,  recommend 
it  to  us  as  a  work  tounded  on  historical  facts,  maturely  reflected  on  and 
examined.  It  is  useful,  moreover,  as  exhibiting  the  present  state  of 
Spain,  and  as  calculated  also  to  afford  a  profitable  lesson  to  posterity. 

*M  eoBtoite  of  the  woih,  henperer;  tlie  teoonstHendes  in  optakHi 
^iUdi  tlMairthor  belittyA  hitt;  sod  the  memitf  Inwhlchhe  heseieeo^ 
hie  tesk,  subject  him  to  the  eiierge,  thet»  notwttiieteiidfai^  tile  pMge  of 

impartiality  with  which  he  sets  out,  he  by  no  means  deserve*?  that 
praise  in  bis  details  of  certain  Avell  known  events  of  the  Spanish  revo* 
'  lution.  As  bittt  r  a^-aiust  the  Absolutists  as  he  is  austere  with  the  Con- 
sututionahsts,  he  lays  to  the  former  many  crimes  of  which  they  are 
iBOoeent;  whfle  to  the  letter  he  ettrihntes  errere  which  hsm  bees 
Infenled  to  eem  as  preteite  far  the  peteectttioae  hiffieted  on  them. 
Several  facts  he.  bee  mistated  altogether — he  is  Inaccurate  in  his  re* 
lation  of  others — and  he  betrays  throughout  tbe  remains  of  that  resent- 
ment which  he  is  Itnown  to  have  mnnifested  at  the  time  of  the 
Constitutional  ren;ime,  on  account  of  the  slights  which  he  imagined 
hhnself  to  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  government  which  then 
roled  the  Peninsula. 

MiettfMhetending  these  fuipofteiift  defiwts^  the  imA  e^  the  iMSoif 
Prcsas  contains  a  mese  of  inibmiolkm  very  deservhig  of  attention. 
The  biography,  mofie  eepeeially  of  the  ministers  whom  Ferdimoid  ViL 

heeranfihijeilin  ttM  niftiiii  linnf  n  n  hirit  itrtii  jlhstrtTilliiii  hit  nHtBr- 
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gcme,  contain,  portraits  ,dn9li  ^rifli  «wuiid«nllto'aMp«iqf.  *  Wtt^i^ay 
lii(|jtance  thai,  of  the  celebral^^CUloiiiarcitt  aiiii  i^moMid  4t.  VllliQit 

who  feel  desirous  of  formini:^  just  notions  of  the  quahdes  of  a  jmiOirilo 
has  for  some  time  past  directed  the  public  affairs  of  tlje  Spanish  mo- 

0^/*^^  poeiicas  de  D.  Pranmco  MarHmz  (U  la  Rom.  Tomo  1  and  2. 

l2mo.  Parity  1827.  ' 
(The  Poetical  Works  of  Don  Franeisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.) 

Tliis  author  entered  when  yet  young  on  the  double  career  of  letters 
and  freedom;  and  hW  exploits  in  either  cause  have  acquired  for  him 
universal  esLeeni.     ilis  literary  labours,  now  that  he  is  an  exile  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Seine — ihis  services  in  the  Cortes  during  the  war  of  in- 
dependence— ^the  sii£feiuig8  with  which  these  were  recompensed  by  ths 
ingratitude  of  a  despot— the  ftesh  afdonr        whiob*     Hie  fn  is^p' 
Jwshmentof  the  Constitution  in  1820,  he, a{i|»roved  himself  a  worthf 
champion  of  the  public  liberties — the  virtues  he  displayed  as  a  nl^ni^i^lr 
when  the  diplomatic  chair  -which  he  filled  was  shaken  by  the  fury  of 
adverse  parties,  by  the  iiitri>^ues  of  forei*?n  policy,  and  by  the  bail  fuith 
of  his  sovereign  whom  iic  was  serving  in  tjie  name  of  the  Constitution 
^all  deserved  for  him  and  obt^ned  the  profoundeirt  respect.  .  As  ft 
mter,  M.  Martines  de  la  Rosa  might  claim  the  highest  hououn,  if  to 
the  cdUection  of  his  poems  he  would  and  the  excellent  speeches  which, 
upOn  many  of  the  most  important  sul^ects  of  legislation  and  political 
economy,  he  dehvered  to  the  Cortes  in  hh  character  of  deputy.  In 
these  he  distinpniished  himself  by  a  vast  fiuu]  of  knnw-ledge,  by  p;reat 
moderation  in  his  principles,  combined  with  remarkable  energy  hi  his 
manner  of  maintaining  tliem ;  by  excellent  oratorical  powers,  and  by 
an  eloquence  brilliant  in  language  .and  rich  in  thowgbL  In  tlie.col* 
leclion  before  us,  however,  we  are  cmly  fevoniad  with  a  few  of  the  pro- 
ductions  with  which  the  firiiitful  and  elegant  muae  of  Andahisia,  of  wbidi 
province  he  is  a  native,  in«]>irrd  him  in  his  juvenile  years;  together 
with  a  few  later  produciions  wliich  have  probably  assisted  him  in  sus- 
taining with  more  resio nation  the  hardships  attending  imprisonment 
and  exile,  and  the  pnvuUons  which  he  has  endured,  and.  is  still 

enduring. 

Op  the  veterans  of  Italian  literature,  two  alone  remain  :  Monti>  who  is 
very  old,  and  nearly  bliud^  writes  no  longer,  and  has  given  himself  up  to 
devotional  practices,  a  tiansitiou  not  uncommon  among  imaginative 
men.  Monti  was  essentially  a  poet,  without,  pcrh^|ia»  .fixed  prinoiyleib 
either  in  politics  or  religion.  We  are  not  aware^  however,  tl^  ho  ever 
scoffed  at  the  latter ;  and  therefore  we  saw  with  surprise  that  soma  filM 
zealot  piiWi'^hed  in  the  Roman  journal  that  the  old  bard  had  been  con- 
veritd  to  reiin^ion  by  the  Barnalite  fathers  at  Monza.  Monti  iiimself  was 
roused  by  this  malignant  insinuation,  and  he  wrote  a  reply  m  the 
Milan  Gazette,  denying  the  fact  of  the  conversion  }  "  iur,  '  said  he, 
**  he  lifMl  new  eeased  I9     a  Qatholi^.*^  7^  ofhtr  old.  writejr  stiU 
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Wng  \a  PiniiMt^te,  jAo      been  styled  the  Smm  of  Venmi.   Of  a 

lofty,  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  he  cnrly  ncqnired  a  mastery  over  his 
passions,  and  his  Hfc  has  exvr  been  calm  and  immaculate.  His  pen 
Das  been  unstained  by  H:ittery,  bigotry  or  vimlence ;  he  has  choBeB 
simple  and  inofi^nsive  subjects ;  he  has  sung  of  nature  and  Us  beau- 
ties; ofthe.dutiesof  iiiantowai^l^felk>iM»r«Maim  HisbaMttiftil 
epiistli  ■<Mi!>Mwl  to  the  kit  JPbMlo»  tm-te  «)} ed  of  •SeptMMi,  i& 
nfltf  to  Ugro's  ceMmtad  composition  on  the  lanuf  tatgument,  is  wiA 
known.  Pindemonte  has  also  millan  Axminius,  a  tn^edy,  in  whicb 
he  has  intrnrfttcpd  snmc  fine  choruses.  He  has  also  given  to  Italy  a  spi- 
rited version  of  tlic  Odyssey.  Pindemonte  enjoys  in  his  old  age  univer- 
sal esteem,  and  the  love  of  his  friends.  Somethincr  he  owes  to  nature, 
$nd  much  to  fortune,  which  bestowed  on  hini  the  blessing  of  indepen* 
Jawmi ;  bat  Iw  bM  tlw  merit  oF  bavbig  applied  Ub  own  esertioiHi  to 
VmAm  the  belt  eee  of  bli  eidvutfta^pBS* 

Among  the  popular  wrltsfB  of  the  present  f  eneraHon*  we  have,  first* 
Manzoni,  of  Milan,  who  seems  Intended  to  fix  a  new  era  in  Italian 
letters.  Manzoni  shews  himself  to  be  intimately  possessed  of  the  spirit 
and  energies  of  tho  Italian  idiom.  His  lyrics  are  among  the  noblest 
specimens  of  that  kind  of  poetry  which  can  be  found  in  any  modem 
lani^uage :  be  has  given  a  new  drama  to  Italy ;  and,  lastly,  he  has  pro- 
d«Md  the  Ifaet  Itidieii  iiovd»  37le  BetMM,  A  man  Who  bes  aoir* 
ceeded  In  Ibeee  three  bimcbee  of  eomposMioii  is  oertunly  »  writer  of 
90  ordinary  powers*  and  we  may  expect  still  greater  things  from  him* 

Nicolini  of  Florerce,  who  by  his  last  trag;edy,  Foscarhii^  has  taken  a 
middle  path  between  Alheri's  classical  school,  and  Manzoni's  dramatic 
reform,  appears  to  be  inclined  to  depart  still  more  from  the  strict  rule 


with  the  aeerillce  be  has  made  to  them  hi  bis  bnt  oompositioii.  He  ie 
mam  wiftfof^  a  mw  plaj  on  tte  SMIfcui  Veapera,  a  sollect  abomiding  in 
excellent  malerialB,  and  which  he  may  amply  succeed  in  dramatising, 
if,  free  from  conventional  efaecUee*  be  tniels  to  bis  genhiB»  aiid.to.tfae 

fUctates  of  natural  feeling*. 

Giordani,  one  of  the  best  essayists,  and  the  most  elegant  prose  writer 
of  Italy,  has  hoin  far  some  years  livijirr  at  Florence,  but  too  iudolent, 
or  too  dispirited  lu  write,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  his  friends* 

'  who  m  eorry  to  tee  hie  laf*  iateUeet  i&  mi  bwt  to  bis  oouoliymeii. 
Now  and  thai  a  short  letter  from  him,  on  eome  topic  ralntiiig  to  the  fiae 
ertef  i^pears  in  the  jmifaob. 

Grossi,  the  Milanese  poet,  after  deriving  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  sale  of  his  poem,  I  Lombardi  alia  Prima  Crociata,  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  profitable  authorship  in  Italy,  has  had  to  sustrun  tliL  most 

.  violent  attacks  from  the  critics.  Many  of  those  w  lio  liad  at  tirst  extolled 
btoi  to  the  skies,  have  since  turned  against  him.  Grossi,  we  think, 
bee  btM  modietoM  to  toe  eeleeHoo  of  Mb  snbject ;  be  has  eboBen  to 
tread  on  a  ground  abeady  hallowed  by  the  muse  of  Tbbbo»  a  poet  so 
well  adapted,  by  bfo  lofty,  impassioned  feelings,  for  the  eftusions  of  r^ 
Cfion  nnd  love,  and  whose  strains  will  live  as  long  as  the  Italian  lan- 
guaire  shall  l)c  remembered.  The  Jerusalem  is  the  epic poejn  of  Italy; 
we  think  tlioro  is  hardly  room  for  another.  Tasso  hung  his  lyre  on  the 
boughs  9!  a  cjjpre^  t^^  accordin^^  to  his  own  beautiiul  ej^pression* 
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and  there  it  hai  remained  evtr  since.  The  |MMril  iMit  Mid  Im  of 

Hie  Italian  mind  are  not  fn%'ourable  to  epics. 

In  speaking  of  Tasso,  we  sec  with  pleasure  that  a  splenr^id  monu- 
ment is  to  be  raised  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Oiiorrio,  at 
Rome,  where  his  remains  have  remained  so  long  in  obscurity.  Tho 
learned  Mai  is  one  of  the  ecmmHilM  named  for  the  purjkise.  The  bas- 
feUef  wm  fepreaem  lh«  ftmeral  pneeaaion  of' the  bard*  A  lUMto 
aWoe  of  Iwo  will  be  placed  over  the  monument,  the  CSimlfar 
Tisoonti  has  bM  the  projector,  and  Piofcaaey  Mbrii  of  thn  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  has  supplied  the  desi^^n.  • 

Micaii,  the  inorf'ninijs  author  ot  the  History  of  Italy  he  fore  fhf  Domi- 
mon  of  the  Romans,  is  preparing"  a  new  edition  of  liis  work,  with  ample 
additions  and  corrections.  Micaii  and  Niebuhr  meet,  at  ieast  in  part, 
on  the  same  ground,  and  their  respective  tllustrations  will  throw  much 
light  on  that  obscore  period  of  antiquity.  Another  Impbrtsnt  woilr  on 
a  similar  subject  is  that  of  Inghirami  on  tb»  JStfl$temi  Momummttt 
lately  pidilished  at  Florence,  in  six  vols.  4fo.  with  numerous  plite. 
There  19  an  nctive  spirit  nt  work  in  Ttnly,  as  well  aa  in  Qeimany, 
ascertain  the  trnth  with  regard  fo  ancient  history. 

The  histoiian,  Botta,  remains  at  Paris,  busy  about  hi<?  ^re^it  work, 
the  Continuation  of  the  General  History  of  Jtalyj  from  the  period  at 
ifhieh  Guieefaufilhil  left  it* 

•  The  plan  of  cheap  traeta  for  the  dhRwIon  of  neeifol  hnowledae  hn* 
been  adopted  in  Italy.  A  collection  of  mamidts  of  sciences,  Tetters^ 
and  aris,  is  being  published  at  Milan,  by  the  boolcseller  Silvetri.  At 
Milan  are  also  published  annals  of  agriculture,  and  of  rural  and  dnme*;- 
fic  economy,  libraries  of  education,  farmers*  magazines,  and  other  works 
of  the  same  po|)ulnr  description,  Florenoe  and  Milan  are  the  two 
great  maits  oi  literary  business, 

Bealdei  Oe  DkHkmary  oftkB  JkMam  Zamguage,  published  at 
Bdlqi^  there  are  seretal  other  dicfthnmriee  in  the  eoum  of  publit»« 
ilon;  two  are  Appearing  at  Leghorn  alone,  one  by  Xaaobetti,  and  the 

other  by  Vanzon ;  to  these  we  may  add  the  Dictionary  of  Synonymm^ 
by  the  Abate  Romano,  a  most  useful  work,  and  much  wanted  in  Italy  ; 
and  a  Fraseologia  Italiana,  inde]Knilently  of  the  well-known  PropoHa^ 
0t  Appendix  to  the  Crusca  VoL'ai)ulary,  by  the  celebrated  Monti. 

*  The  news  of  the  death  of  poor  Foscolo  has  excited  a  melancholy 
taiMdlon  in  Italy*  The  Aniologia  of  Fknenoe  proralaaa  to  give 
apanegyrical notice  on  the  Cterary  career  hf  that  eeeentriehlit  original 
ipenius,  whose  name  xanka  among  the  very  tmt  hi  miodem  Italian 
nterature. 

There  is  altogether  an  unusual  activity  in  the  Italian  prcs'^ps,  which 
nre  l)URy,  if  not  with  many  orinpnal  works,  at  lea«^t  with  numerous  re- 
prints of  the  lu-^t  writers  of  Italian  literature,  witli  am]>1e  comments, 
fllustratious,  6.c.  by  learned  and  intelligeut  nien.  The  luunber  of  new 
editions  of  dasrics*  and  of  mie^ted  MSB*  it  truly  prodts^ooe*  Of  a 
new  edition,  by  Pro&ssor  Bosshd  of  Pisa,  of  aD  the  wonn  of  Thaso, 
fircnty-ono  volomes  octavo  have  already  appeared !  All  this  iAiOW8» 
fiowerer,  an  increasfaig  demand  for  hifoimatioA  among  the  prseenl 
^peneration  of  Italians. 

Count  Peediia*6  Mngland  in  18fl6  has  been  read  with  great  aUen- 
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tion  on  the  oth^  side  of  the  Alps.   Tlie  author  pi^liahed  it  at  Lnprano, 
in  Italian  Switzerland,  where  books  are  printed  with  greater  ti  eedom 
than  in  Austrian  Lombardy,  and  whence  they  are  ea^iiv  exported  to 
Milifli*  Tkt  lMm§  wiB  htm  u  mom  eomet  id«a  of  EngUnd  from 
Cooi  PmuMth  mck»  Una  ^amt  any  otiMr  book  in  tttir  ian(piage. 
We  cannot  too  much  praise  the  oaadour,  impartiality,  and  acuteness  oC 
observaHnn  di<;plnyed  by  this  distinguished  foreigner,  who  has  evident^ 
emploved  to  the  hent  advantage  the  time  hp  has  spent  in  this  cmmtry. 
His  teeliug-s  towa.r<ls  England  are  i^'eneruu^j  and  kind.  Without  liattery 
or  servility;  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  absurd  tirades  and  ignorant 
tofpiiallema  of  soao  other  tourists.   We  wish  the  educated  ItaUans 
iMMiOednioio;  iro ftri g moHr oobiiatyd wttT-<f4act  judgmeat i» 
IMr  otMrvations  than  in  IhOM  of  moat  tncffotot  of  ottiar  nattaaa.  Wo 
aM  tan]^d  to  insert  the  eoaduding  paragraph  of  Count  Pecchio's 
work,  which  will  ^We  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  whnlo  :  "  From  the 
praise"?  with  which  1  hnve  here  and  there  spoken  ot  Knn;laiid,  someone 
will  lancy  that  I  am  intiicted  with  Anglomania.  But  1  must  here  declare 
that  my  commouhitions,  alUiough  just,  do  not  imply  an  advice  to  other 
naAkiiiBtofellovr  BnglaadittOTOKytlii^^  Every  man  Ima  bis  own  dwHiw 
and  every  country  Ita  own  faatttatioaa  I  only  advise  my  oountrymeii  <a 
itudy  FiigtioJ,  aa  It  one  time  paapk  Studied  the  Roman  jurisprudeaooi 
Tlic  latter  was  the  store  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  first  nation  in  the  old 
world  ;  Enf^land  is  the  fj^reat  store  of  modem  civilization.   Our  fathers 
did  not  study  the  Corpus  Juris  in  order  to  re-establish  the  Augurs,  the 
Vestals,  or  the  g;eese  oi  the  capitoL    We  ought  not  to  borrow  from 
Bafload  ita  (nm-laws,  it«  lottaubqtonghs,  its  poor  tax.   But  yet  how 
SM^y  odaamb  iaatitiiliina  wo.  eaa  b«^^  Ji  is  my  sinoeio 

and  candid  opinion  that  England  ia  not  to  ba  servilely  imitated.  Het 
civil  state  is  not  the  result  of  a  plan,  nor  of  a  code  of  laws,  like  the  in- 
stitutions of  Crete,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome.  It  is  the  valuable  off- 
spring of  time,  of  civil  wars  aud  revolutions,  of  laws  and  institu* 
tioos,  favoured  by  localities  and  climate.  It  is  similar  to  Corinthian 
brass,  which  was  produced  by  the  accidental  fusion  and  combi* 
MtMNn  of  iovaiol  uMlals,  but  wtau^  no  one  bia  liaoo  aocoMdod  ia 
lOPfodnflfaur**' 

OERMAKT. 

At  the  present  period,  which  is  just  before  the  great  fair  at  Leipsic, 
there  are  few  novelties  in  the  Qerman  language,  Uie  important  books 
linnoaHwrti  Ibf  thai  mrt.   Of  Ifaoio  loMifly  pobUdiod  tho 
ftjailig  m%  iiio  nH  dUsartlng  aotloo: 

Qttrtvirhf"  de&  deutschm  Volkts  von  H.  Ludcn.    Gotha,  Ib^.   2  C 
(History  oi  the  tierman  People,  by  U.  liuden.) 

This  wnkt  aa  yet  wholly  nnlmown  ia  Sngland*  ia  one  of  the  beat 

productions  that  the  literature  of  Germany  has  for  several  years 

produced.  Tlie  name  of  the  author  is  not  obscure.  His  fame  as  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Jena  is  i^cneral  ;  and  his  Letters  on 
modtni  liiblory  and  politics  are  acknowledged  to  be  models  of  pro- 
found learning  aud  |)kiiQsopkical  eiudition.    The  exceiieiice  ui  iiis 
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style  is  unequalled ;  and,  what  is  of  moM  importaaoe,  hk  mind  it 
jrtond  with  tfaoae  an2aig«d  mA  Hbtval  ideas,  whieb  Imprati  on  ilii 

writioga  of  historiana  &at  digntky'  whidi  randen  iham  immortal. 
jQualitiiMi  of  this  kind  naturally  Mconie  the  objects  of  stsipicion  to 
arbitrary  p:ovornmeii!s.    T)ip  \vorl<s  of  Luden  ilKfe  beat  aoeordin|^ 

persecuted  in  the  states  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

The  work  before  us  is  worliiy  of  lis  author-  The  annals  of  tbo 
Geniiuiiii  were  before  scattered  in  vai  ious  Greek  and  Roman  writers'-* 
III  toaditiMia  and  •  dnwiiielcB.  Barty-Rpliit  and  vulvar  prejudiott  bnd 
rendered  Uda  Maiory  akogetlier  orade*  aod'ftbMoaa.  liodea 
•iUampted  to  enlighien  by  philosopfaiaal  research  the  obscurity  whicili 
before  enveloped  it,  and  to  unite  in  one  sketch  the  materials  which  lay 
dispersed  in  many  different  jiarts.  Tfiese  three  volumes,  which  will 
be  followed  by  sovr  n  or  eight  oiliei  <,  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  who 
desire  to  form  a  jusi  idea  of  a  peujjlo  who  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  in  tlie  regeneration  of  Kurupe,  alter  the  overtlirow  of  the 
Roman  erapira. 

Geschichte  der  TempUr  von  Wilken.  3  Bttnde. 
(History  of  the  liaightfi  Xamplank  by  Walken,  8  vola^ 

Thk  history  of  this  cbiYalrous  order  is  fixD  of  interest.  Its  power  and 

wealth,  and  the  sinprular  manner  in  which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  in- 
triirues  of  Philip  le  Bel  and  Pope  Clement,  have  ever  left  the  WOlid  in 
doubt  whrtlirr  the  crimes  witli  which  it  was  chnrjred  were  true  or 
false.  I^lr.  Wilkeu,  who  is  already  celebrated  for  his  historv  of  the 
Crusades,  has  treated  his  new  subject  with  an  ability  and  iin]);ii  tiality 
highly  laudable.  From  his  researches,  it  results  that  thii.  order  of 
Knights  had  imported  into  Europe  from  the  east  Mafaometan  deisai ; 
that  consequently,  in  its  mysteries,  Christianity  was  njeeted ;  that 
among  the  members  admitted  to  the  higher  grades  of  tlie  Templar 
rites,  a  philosophical  relisrion,  qiiite  at  variance  with  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church,  was  disseminated.  Hence,  accordin":  to  this  author,  the 
Pope  i\nd  the  King  oi  France  found  plausible  pretexts  for  despoiling^ 
this  order  of  its  immense  treasures. 

F.  A  Jacobi,  Jtmerietener  Brieficechsel,  zwel  BKnde.  1890^  1827, 
(Selections  fiom  the  Letters  cfF.  H.  Jaoobi.  2  yoIs.) 

The  works  of  Jacobi,  tlie  late  President  of  the  Academy  of  Munidi, 
ipIio  «na  one  of  tbe  franteet  vritsta  that  Germany  has  ever  produced, 
hnve,  since  Ma  dealli»  bam  emiehed  by  tlM  *publicBtioB  of  m  eoR»* 
Spondence,  in  two  volumes.  l!hese  contain  some  documents  of  gfoat 
faUie  to  literary  criticism,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  excellent 
letters  of  Wieiand,  Herder,  Liehtenberg^  Oenr.  ji^ociter*  I«mler»  aad 
Jean  PouU 
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»)R  THB  liIONTH  OF  MARCH. 

Sth.  At  the  assizes  at  Oxford,  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
present  week,  the  following  circumstance  occurred.  VVe  have  it  from  a 
person  who  was  present.  As  the  ailernoon  advanced,  tlie  sun  beg^au 
to  shine  into  the  windows  on  one  side  of  the  court,  in  a  manner  very 
inconYenient  to  those  who  were  exposed  to  its  Influeoyce.  Mr.  Justice 
Vaxk,  who  pnMtA  on  the  liendi,  deabred  Ifaat  the  binds  might  be 
pulled  dewn.  There  weee  tm>  vindowa  iato  which  the  sim  thus 
ehone^one  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  beDCfeu  which,  as  is  uatial  Sl 
the  assize  held  at  Oxford  in  term  time,  was  crowded  with  gownsmen 
—-the  other  was  in  tlie  body  of  the  court.  The  officers  proceeded  to 
pull  down  the  blinds  of  both  windows, — **  I\o,  no — not  that" — ex- 
claim^ Uie  learned  J  udge,  pointing  to  the  window  in  the  body  ui  Uie 
hall, — uoi  lhal«-{  only  mem  ttifp'  while  iStn  wm  imoonmwdeg 
these  feepeeteble  young  gentiemeiit  ee  fer  (he  people  m  tiie  crowd* 
if  the  sun  annoys  them*  thfl|y  may  ^  out"  These  words,  or  words 
as  exactly  similar  as  possible,  were  spoken  by  the  judge  in  an  £nglish 
court  of  justice  in  the  nineteentli  century!  By  a  judge,  too,  who  is 
always  complimenting  himself  upon  btiiirr  a  Clirislian  Judf^r  ;  arid 
who,  on  every  possible,  and  almost  impobsible,  occasion,  is  coustautly 
reiterating  that  that  is  the  capacity  in  which,  emphatically,  he  sits  on 
the  bmch.  Now  where  did  this  learned  and  Christian  person  find  that 
•eoniing  and  insulting  the  poor  is  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity?-^ 
where  wd  he  learn  that  sycophancy  and  servility  to  the  rich  and  great 
and  contumely  to  the  humble,  were  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  a  gentle- 
man, or  a  man  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  say  that  this  was  not 
insult  ? — Is  there  any  one  who  is  conversant,  in  however  slight  a  degree, 
with  the  feelings  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  people,  who  vviil 
say  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  kind  and  quality  of  insult  that  will 
strike  the  devest  ?  What  will  the  poor  man  who  heard  this,  say  ?  We 
can  tell  Judge  P^rk  : — ^he  will  say,  *'  Listen  to  that ;  hear  what  the 
JW^gie'says— afler  that,  how  can  a  poor  man  expect  justice  against  a 
gentleman?"  We  do  not  Ray  that  this  deduction  is  strictly  logical, — but 
we  do  say  that  it  is  mostnatural  — we  do  say  that  it  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently iurced  for  us  to  be  ableLo  assert  that  it  is  unjust.  In  a  ccmatry 
town,  the  assize  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  and  impoi  Laiice,-— 
mni  Uie  judffe  is  looked  up  to  by  the  bulk  of  the  commonalty  with  a  de- 
giee  of  blina  TeDcnitian«  that  gtvee  a  tenfold  estiinsic  weight  to  every 
lliinf  thai  fiUlsfrom  him.  No  em  knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Justice 
F^k — no  one  swallows  with  more  avidity  all  and  every  kind  of  ho- 
m?)ge  which  his  situation  procures  him  :  his  ideas,  also,  of  his  personal 
importance  are  immeasurable.  With  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  just 
and  erroneous,  for  supposing  that  what  he  says  is  not  scattered  upon 
the  highway,  but  falls  into  fruitful  ground,  it  is  doubly  reprehensible 
for  him  to  indulge  in  aristocratical  wmtada  like  this.  The  iHvolous 
bc^  in  ftvottc  w  whom  he  acts  thus»  only  laugh  at  \am^'^tlic  people^ 
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whom  he  insults,  will  loathe  and  curse  him  :  justly  or  unjust^,  it  maU 
tens  Tiot : — insult  iFttrikes  deepf^r  even  than  injuryy  and  always  eKdteB  a 
double  measure  of  hatred  and  execration. 


14A,  Wars  and  fOKiurs  of  mm  begin  to  prevail.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  certain  that  Russia  is  gone  to  war  with  Turkey  without  our 
leave  asked  and  had  ;  and  certain  of  onr  quidnunc?  beprin,  in  conse- 

2uence.  to  ask  whether  we  must  not  forthwith  declare  war  ai:;aiiisi  the 
Izar,  to  prevent,  or  to  punish,  so  disrespectful  a  proceeding-.  Truly 
tliis  would  place  us  in  a  position  somewhat  pleasant.  We  are,  at  this 
momcBt,  If  not  at  war,  certainly  no  longer  at  Mace,  wHh  the  Porte« 
becanae  ii  wfH  not  do  what  we  and  Rolnia  aafc  of  it, — and,  now  the 
qneation  is,  whether  we  roust  not  go  to  war  with  Russia  also,  Ibr 
Deing-  too  forward  in  the  fray  ?  We  had  better,  wc  suppose,  have  a 
fleet  in  the  Dardanelles  to  attack  the  Turks  because  they  will  not 
lisu  II  U)  our  mediation  with  the  Greeks,  and  an  army  on  the  Pruth, 
to  beat  back  the  Russians  from  attacking  the  Turks  for  the  very  same 


cause ! 


All  these  are  remaikablY  pleasant  8|>eeulatlons,  but,  Ibrtonately,  the 
lack  of  money  will,  in  all  llkaHhood,  not  ^low  Ihem  to  beeonie  more 
than  speculations.  The  country  would  scarcely,  we  think,  consent  just 
now,  to  the  addition  of  another  hundred  million^i  to  the  piibh'c  debt, 
for  the  pursuit  of  such  whioisies  as  tiitse.  Tlie  idleness  ofothcers  on 
half-pay,  and  innkeepers  at  sea-port  towns,  is  greatly  to  be  lamented— 
but  some  con^deration  also  must  be  paid  to  nossiMlHies.  It  would 
be  scarcely  worth  while  to  mln  oiuieives  Ibt  me  sole  benefit  of  the 
very  estimaUe  perBonsges  Jnst  mentioned.  A  war,  it  is  quite  dear, 
would  be  just  now  a  very  unpopular  measure.  People  seem  to  have 
made>  within  these  few  years,  the  notable  discover^'  thnt  pence  has  some 
advantages  of  its  own,  indepcn<le!it  of  its  merit  as  being-  a  preparative 
for  war.  A  vasrue  idea  has  begun  to  exist  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
object  of  Har  is  to  procure  peace,  and  that  commerce,  education,  and 
all  the  nsefbl  and  eMgant  arts  fionrish  belter  when  the  minds  of  men 
aie  not  devoted  to  the  one  paramount  object  of  cutting  each  other'i 
throats.  Lancastrian  schools,  mechanics*  Institutes,  and  societies  Ibr 
<Kfiusing  knowledge,  have  beirvni  to  make  people  believe  that  the  ^eat 
objects  of  public  attention  should  be  the  advaneement  of  genernl  mtel- 
lio-ence,  activity,  conifbrt,  and  happiness;  tlicic  are  now  higher  tlniif^s 
in  an  Englishman's  pliiiosophy  than  bsuoncts  and  cats-o*-nine-taiis. 
In  a  word,  **  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  widi  his  primer,'*  and  he  Is 
ihst  beating  the  drIIKseijeant  out  of  the  field.  We  are  aware  that 
eolonels  and  oom-gr«iwera  will  consider  all  these  things  as  heredcal 
and  levelling  innovations;  but  let  us  advise  these  gentry  to  swim 
with  the  stream;  they  may  rely  upon  it,  it  is  becoming  too  strong  and 
too  rapid  tor  tlii  ni  to  be  able  to  stem  it  j  if  they  strive  to  do  so,  they 
will  be  drowned  in  the  attempt. 

8ir  iiobert  Walpole,  as  a  foreign  minister,  was  almost  the  best  we 
ever  had— for  his  motto  was  Peace.  The  country  throve  under  his 
managemeol^  and  grew  fitt  and  rich,  for  It  was  at  peace.  Fortunately 
jRcance  bad,  at  the  same  time,  a  minister  Kriio  (whether  it  were,  in  his 
me,  from  the  debiMty  of  age»  it  nattm  not)  ihaced  Sir  Aober^ 
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pacific  predilectione.  Cardiiuil  Fleury  and  he  would  never,  like  some 
of  their  successors,  have  placed  "  les  deux  nations  en  guerre  pour 
quelques  arpenB  de  ueige  vers  le  Canada/'  and  have  made  them 
d^penser  pom*  Mite  Me  guerre  plus  que  loiii  le  CaiMMfai  iw  yrIII»* 
Accordingly,  the  UUc  which  poor  poitcrity  hM  hid  ta  honour  ibr  both 
ibt  victories  and  the  defeats  of  our  ancestim  are  almost  entirely  of  a 
later  date.  From  the  period  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  retirement,  in- 
f?ee(!,  up  to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  fighting  was  undoubtedly  the 
prevailing  fashion  in  Kurope.  Out  of  those  seventy-six  years,  we  were 
at  war  forty-five,  without  counting  our  wars  in  India — a  pretty  decent 

Sroportion*  it  will  be  owned !  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why^ 
lat,  to  uic  the  womb  of  BuAe»  **  whether  we  be  mesten,  or  whether 
we  be  Bcnrante — ^whether  we  ride  in  our  carriege^  or  whetfier  we  walk 
en  foot — ^whether  we  wear  boots,  or  whether  we  wear  ihoee— whether 
we  drink  wine,  or  whether  we  drink  beer,  ^^till  we  are  taxed.**  It  is 
scarcelv  possible,  in  tlie  event  of  a  new  war,  to  make  this  propOftitlOU 
more  general — it  can  only  be  deepened  in  intensity. 

We  have  not  regarded  the  question  ui  going  to  war  in  another  light, 

wUch  woidd  at  Unt  eight  Beem  to  need  some  comldrntf on»  we  mean 
ttie  morel  gnitt  cf  nefifldng  a  bomidlesB  nnmber  of  httnum  Uycb,  aa 
well  as  of  inflicting  all  the  unutterable  miseriee  of  war,  Ibr  a  teiviat 

purpose.  We  have  not  yet  mentioned  this,  because  all  the  world  seems 
to  have  come  to  n  g-cneral  understanding  that  snch  thinf»'s  do  not  merit, 
and  shall  not  receive,  any  consideration  at  all.  \\  hen,  we  slioiild  like 
to  iLuuw,  do  we  see,  in  the  arguments  used,  pro  and  con,  ibr  war  and 
peace,  any  mention  made  of  the  gollt  of  bloodshed  and  devastation  ? 
Foliey,  expediency,  are  the  words  in  use— homaidty  never.  It  may 
•earn  very  anle^ilttvlan,  hut  we  confess  we  cannot  thhik  that  homicide 
upon  a  large  scale  ceases  to  be  homidde;  and  we  cannot  regard 
wbole!«ale  homicide,  in  an  unjust  or  a  trifling  cnuse,  to  be  anvtbing 
else  than  murder.  But  all  this  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
making  a  country  the  seat  of  war.  A  soldier,  as  the  word  implies,  letg 
himself  out  to  be  shot  at,  at  so  much  a  day ;  and  he  knows  when  he 
enlists,  diat  he  ia  not  to  enquire  too  ecmpuloasW  Into  the  cause  ta 
which  he  is  to  Idn  and  he  IdDed.  Bnt  the  oiinappy  inhaMlaat  of 
*the  seat  of  war'*  has  made  no  such  compact.  He  receives  no  pay 
for  being  plundered,  abused,  and  maltreated — for  having  his  house 
burned  over  bis  head,  and  for  outrages  being  helped  upon  himself  and 
bis  family,  to  a  fie"  i  ce,  and  of  a  nature,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  tiicm.  Ue  has  his  enemies  with  iiim  one  day, 
isid  his  affies  the  nexl— 'and  the  only  question  is,  whloh  ia  the  more 
intolerable  of  the  two  ?  We  were  the  dlics  of  Spato^and  any  one  of 
ear  eoentrymen  who  was  (for  a  sample)  at  St.  Sebastian's,  will  AiUy 
understand  our  meaning.  Our  ally-like  doings  there  have  never 
thoroughly  come  to  light;  but  all  the  army  knows  them,  if  the  public 
does  not,  and  the  tale  has  been  currently  told  in  society,  if  only  the 
more  feeble  points  of  it  have  got  into  print.  But  Ih^ohmd  is  an 
island,  and  Uience  has  not,  for  ages,  been  the  scat  oi  w  ar.  Our  wooden 
walls  protect  our  ditch  pretty  mctually,  and  thus  no  Ibreign  enemy 
penetrates  within  our  fortiees.  With  the  eicepitiona  of  irery  partial 
descents  upon  pofaits  of  the  coast,  we  have  never  bad  a  foreign  enemy  in 
tfMmBtvyitaca  tli^xeigaef  fleniy  UJU;  endoiirdfilotH^^ 
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certainly,  in  some  degree,  make  np  for  this  exemption,  are  so  long 
since  gone  by,  that,  except  when  some  county  history  laments  the 
damage  done  to  some  cliurch  or  nianor-hoiise,  by  the  soldiery,  in  tiie 
great  civil  war,  we  almost  forget  that  au^  Ju  has  •  ► 

■  filled  ikl  is  ^vilh  harness  in  the  realm  j 

and,  feeling  none  of  its  effects,  are  careless  of  its  having  once  existed. 
But  if  once  we  were  to  liave  a  taste  of  a  war  of  several  campaigns  ia  the 
heart  of  our  country — our  homes  converted  into  barracks,  for  brutal 
md  licentious' troopfl^^m  only  payment,  blows  and  insult— aur  .only 
ledfiesslhe  almost  oquai  horror  of  individttal  vengeance-!-if  we  once 
knewhy  personal  expert  pticc  wliat  these  things  are,  we  think,  as  Cp^rporal 
Cramp  says,  "  we  should  be  in  no  such  cursed  hurry  when  it  came  to 
our  turn."  But  we  had  forn^otten;  these  things — the  misery  and  anguish, 
namely,  of  human  creatures — are  not  to  be  considered  by  pcoj)le  of 
expiiiided  views.  The  question  will  tie  decided  on  very  dift'erent 
grounds  from  these. 


19Ui.  Lord  Lansdown  brought  two  very  excellent  biilii  into  the 
House  of  IiOids  last  night,  which,  we  tntsttwUl  pass  iMe  lawniiitboal 
opposition; — tfad  one  is  to  eonsoiidate  and  amend  the  lawn  vslating  Co 
personal  violence-^the  other  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  law  <£ 
evidence.  He  states  that  he  has  been  led  to  make  these  propositions 
for  improving  the  criminal  law,  in  consequence  of  his  having  "  reeentlv 
been  in  u  situntioTi  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  that  information  and 
assistance,  which  alone  encouraged  him  10  take  the  subject  into  his 
hands."  His  lordship  then  passes  some  well-merited  encomiums  upon 
Mr«  March  Phillips,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, whose  assistance  seems  to  have  been  j^ven  to  him  in  theea 
most  meritorious  labours.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  pays 
similar  compliments  to  Lord  Tenterden,  which  it  is  detigfatiul  to  think 
are  deserved  by  a  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

For  the  first  bill,  in  particular,  the  country  ought  to  be  highly 
grateful  to  Lord  Lansdown ;  for  a  monstrous  and  most  absurd 
anomaly  in  the  laws  will  be  done  away  by  it.  We  allude  to  the  law,  as 
It  now  stands,  making  those  attempts  at  nrarder,  noi  undsrtakcn  with 
particular  instruments,  only  misdemeanours : — ^iSir  instamee,  attempting, 
to  drown,  to  smother,  or  to  strsngle,  la  person,  or  to  beat  out  his 
brains  with  a  bludgeon,  is,  supposing  the  attempt  to  fail,  only  a  mis- 
demeanour; while  slmnting  at  a  man,  or  cutting  him  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  or  attempting  to  poison  him,  are  capital  otiiences.  This 
discrepancy  has  arisen  thus :  the  broad  principle  of  the  common  law 
is,  that  all  attempts  to  commit  felony  are  misdemeanours ;  of  course, 
the  attempts  to  commit  murder  are  included  hi  this.  At  Tariooi 
periods*  however,  in  most  instances  in  oonsequmce  of  some  case  ai 
the  moment,  statutes  have  been  passed  making  it  a  capital  felony  to 
shoot  at  a  person  with  intent  to  kill,  or  to  stab  or  cut  with  intent  to 
murder,  or  to  ad^nioister  poison  with  the  same  intention  :  thus  these 
exceptions  were  made  to  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  but  all 
other  modes  of  death  were  left  a.s  before.  Thai  this  should  be  so  is 
ahsurd  upon  the  face  of  it ;  and  it  has  both  oocasiooed  many  guilty, 
pcnoiis  to  escape,  and  also,  wfah^  Is  naaily  as  bad^  eaiMed  j  ud^  ea  and 
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jiuries  to  warp  tiie  constructiou  of  the  atatutes,  from  the  moral  abiior- 
tvM-wMng  ffom  the  1)lood-|^ltih€«s  of  the  parties  ecectted.  For 
iiMlMiee,  ibir  en  iBdictraeat  lo  He  under  what  is  cooimonly  called  3Lord 
Ellenboreiiigh's  Act,  that  for  stabbing,  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  58)  it  has  been 
held  to  be  necessary  for  the  assault  to  be  made  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
Now,  how  this  doctrine  has  been  stretched,  I  think  the  followiiii*-  ca«?e 
will  shew.  Itis  copied  from  Proffessor  Christian's  notes  to  his  edition  of 
Blacltsione.  **  Peter  Atkinson  was  indicted  at  York  Spring  Assizes, 
1806,  for  eatting  with  an  intent  to  murder  tmder  tfaSs  statute.  He  ckarly 
•iBlciidcd  to  muster  a  woman,  hit  ftllow^aervant,  and  strnek  her^Over  the 
lace  and  head  with  the  Airp  or  daw  part  of  liie  hammer,  until  ha 
ibought  she  was  deaci.  She  recovered.  He  was  ibiind  guilty,  but 
his  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges.  They  held 
he  was  guilty  of  ciittins^  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  he  was 
executed.  But  if  he  liad  attempted  to  kill  her  with  the  blunt  end  ot 
the  hammer,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  only*/? 
Ifow,  we  think  it  must  be  quite  clear  to-all  people,  who  use  only  their 
■ffiTiMFn  sense,  and  do  not  bewilder  themselves  with  legal  rennll^ 
and  torturincjsof  the  plain  meaning  of  plain  word-,  that  such  a  cutting 
as  this  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  statute 
clearly  nu  uutsuch  iusiruments  as  swords,  dirks,  knives,  razors,  and 
the  like — not  hammers!  There  was  very  nearly  the  reductio  ad 
aitKurdum  of  this  the  other  day  at  tlie  Old  Bailey,  in  the  case  of 
Howard,  which  haa  made  so  nuidi  noise  lately.  One  of  the  surgeons 
said  that  he  considered.one  of  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  prosecutor 
mn  incised  toomd^  which  has  been  one  of  the  criteria  by  which  the 
courts  have  been  jjnidcd  in  their  decisions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
instrument.  Now,  the  instrunieut  u.scd  in  this  instance  wn<5  n  trap- 
bat  I — to  call  which  a  sharp  instrument,  *'  within  the  meaninir  of  tiie 
statute,"  would  have  been  un  peu  fort  indeed  !  Lord  Lunsdown 
now  makes  all  kinds  of  attempts  to  muider  punislisble  to  the  same 
anient  as  muider  itself;  and  we. think  that  this  prfaidpie  might 
be  extended  with  advantage  to  attempts  to  commit  any  felony  what- 
soever. The  true  principle,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  make  all 
aitemptft  equally  punishable,  whether  ihey  succeed  ,  or  nut.  Let  tlie 
intent  be  clearly  made  out,  and  then  make  any  endeavour  to  put 
that  intent  iuto  execution  an  equal  uhence  uilh  its  thorough  com- 
pletion* The  reaacMis.upon  which  this  doctrine  is  founded  are  clear» 
and  near  the  surface.  .All  nunishment  is  £>c  the  prevention  of  crime. 
•<->that  is,  crime  is  punished  to  deter  others  from  committing  a  similar 
act.  Now,  this  act  cannot  be  committed  without  the  animus,  the 
will,  the  intent  to  do  it  previously  being  generated  in  tfie  doer's 
mind.  The  great  object,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  the  existence  of  that 
animus;  heuce  wiierever  its  existence  was  betrayed  by  its  beai^in^ 
Mt  In  deedB,  it  should  be  punished  as  though  it  had  issued  in  fiiu 
aecQiDiiUshmeat.  .Where  these  attempts  are  made,  and  foil,  the  failure 
is  eaiMcd  by  soiBe  extmneous  circumstance,  not  by  the  will  of  tlie 
aitempter.  He  has  conceived  in  his  mind  a  full  intention  of  commit- 
ting  a  certai!!  crime,  and  it  not  his  fault  that  he  d(»os  not  commit  it: 
thereioic,  he  is  as  morally  guilty  as  if  he  Aai/ committed  if,  and  should 
be.puuis^ed.  to  a  similar  degree,  to  deter  others  Iroiii  iurming  such 
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jntentions,  which  in  their  otM  may  be  ptrfeoUd.  The  crime  a^fgr 

can  take  place  without  the  avimtts :  it  is  that  we  should  strive  to  pre- 
vent. In  numberless  cases,  the  jury  hns-  at  present  to  decide  iipon  the 
intent.  But  the  law  already  recognises  the  full  principle  in  the  in- 
stances I  have  named  above,  oi  attempts  to  shout,  to  stab,  and  to 
poison.  If  Lord  Lanftdewn's  bill  passes,  it  will  be  recognised  in  uXl 
■ttenpts  against  lii«<--miid  w«  oonlew  we  onmot  oee  how  th^  prMph 
S«  ]ms  applicable  to  all  fd(Nii«^  wliatflOfver— to  buvglary,  to  uniHi* 
tvca  to  thefl,  if  the  ijitent  can  be  proved.  However,  Lord 
down  in  this  bill  is  considering^  nnly  one  subjectr*-violeiM}e  to  tht 
son  ;  and  we  must  not  ask  too  much  at  once. 

The  alteration  of  which  we  have  been  speaking"  is  the  main  and 
great  one  of  thi»  bill ;  but  there  are  various  other  salutary  ptovisious 
also.  For  instance,  the  dfatiftcttim  between  petty-treason  and  murder 
!•  done'  away ;  adlntiaatioii  nHutiht  pfacdcally,  shewed  itself  only  im 
g^hringf  peculiar  priviteget  to  the  party  accused  of  the  deeper  Qlfenca^ 
as  to  challenging  jurors,  &c.  An  accessary  after  the  fact,  in  cases  of 
imurder,  is  made  liable  to  transportation,  instead  of  as  now  being  sub- 
ject only  to  imprisonment.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered  to 
commit  for  otiences  beyond  the  sea,  which  at  present  can  be  done  only 
by  the  Privy  Council.  Juord  Lansdovvn  cited  the  case  of  Governor 
Wall  as  having  strongly  shewn  the  extreme  inconveniences  of  the 
'bresent  systeoa.  In  cases  of  mnrder,  where  the  net  is  eommilM 
Deycod  the  seas,  but  the  party  does  not  die  till  he  readies  Eii|^aadt 
0ie  criminal  may  be  tried  in  England.  This  provision  Lord  L,  pro* 
poses  to  extend  to  mjinslanp^hter.  Death  inflicted  in  the  prevention  of 
felony  is  to  be  justifiable  hotmcide.  Using-  means  to  procure  abortion 
in  a  woman  not  quiek  with  cliild  to  lie  subjected  to  tlie  same  punish- 
ment as  when  she  is  quick.  1  his  is  a  step  in  medical  jurisprudence 
wfaidi  the  destnictkm  of  old  womeii^s  absnrd  theories  renders  neoes* 
aary.  The  oonceafanent  of  the  birth  of  a  bastard  child  to  he  a  sub- 
ttantive  oflence,  whereas  now  it  must  be  preceded  by  an  indictment 
fer  its  murder.  The  penalties  of  abdoctiou  to  be  exl ended  to  the 
cases  of  heiresses,  as  well  as  possessors,  of  property;  together  with 
a  variety  of  minor  regulations  upon  similar  priudpies  of  wholesome 
improvement. 

Lord  JLansdown's  second  bill  is  on  the  subject  of  evidence.  In  the 
first  place,  and  every  knrer  of  liberality  will  hail  the  enactment  with 
joy,  the  affirm tk»  of  a  Qnaher  ii  to  be  received  in  criminal  as  waR 
ns  dvil  caacs.  The  distinction  was  always  monstrens;  and  the  en* 
eouragement  it  held  out  to  thicvea  to  attack  the  property  of  tfak  moat 
estiniRble  eln'^s  of  persons  was  extreme.  Professional  thieves  under- 
stand Old  Bailey  law  right  well,  and  they  constantly  endenvoiir  so  to 
commit  their  depredations  as  to  shield  ihemselvcs  from  tlie  heavier 
class  of  punishments.  In  this  case,  they  would  escape  altogether. 
Lord  Lanadown  dtca  a  varjr  great  number  and  variety  of  such  in* 
ataneas.  In  the  neKt  place,  m  aasca  of  finrgery,  the  avidenea  of  4be 
person  whose  name  is  forged  is  to  be  made  admisaiUa.  Thia.iaci^ 
tmnely  right.  The  principle  of  interested  persona  not  being  allowad 
to  prive  evidence  is  carried  to  a  mo^t  hurtt'ul  excess:  and  in  cases  of 
larceny,  it  is  bv  iiLcebsUy  swerved  iroin.    It  is  for  a  man's  interest  to 

iswear  that  such  suid  such^oods  are  his  property  ;  but  we  never  heard 
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of  any  practical  evil  arising  from  this  mode  of  if^^ntJfying'  stolen 
articles,  which  is  universal  in  trials  iov  larceny.  Indeed  the  principle 
ot  the  incompeiency  o{  a  witness  is  of  very  doubliiil  policy  ia  any 
case.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  adcnit  theai  all,  broudiy,  and  let 
the  jury  ikdda  on  Ui»  endibili^y  of  the  iodividuaU  Ibeprtient  pne-> 
tlee  ]•  u  much  m  Myiiur  '*  we  cannot  expeot  ti  man  will  im  tfa« 
truth»  ifftlsehood  thould  be  more  oondudva  lo  bl9  interest.'*  Thli  ia 
giving  a  sort  of  readiness  to  the  supposition,  of  perjury  being  quite 
natural,  which  is,  we  think,  of  bad  moral  example.  There  are  some  civil 
cases  ill  which  great  injustice  is  done,  from  the  plaintiff'  not  being 
allowed  to  give  evidence,  subject  of  course  to  his  credibility  being 
narrowly  looked  to  by  the  jury.  For  instance,  suppose  in  an  agtioa 
agalnat  a  carrier  fi»r  the  lost  of  a  trunk,  it  waa  paoM  by  tb» 
Owner,  tiie  plaintiff;  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  evidence  of  tbn 
oonteiits  of  the  tmnk  to  enable  the  jury  tQ  Judga  of  their  valiia.  We 
■lerrly  cite  this  as  an  instance,  but  there  are  many  such. 

There  are  only  two  other  clauses  in  this  bill,  which  cro  to  remove  a 
3oubt  whether  persons,  having  undergone  the  puuihimitjnt  consequent 
upon  a  conviction  for  felony  or  for  misdemeanour,  are  thereby  expur- 
caied,  aa  thoiigh  they  had  had  a  pardon  under  (be  great  sea).  ^ocA 
LtaMdoWa  ohnses  make  su^  persona  compeCeitt  wUoesaai*  Iioid 
Lansdown,  afler  stating  that  these  afO  ib%  principal  olaases  of  hia 
bill,  adds,  that  "  he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
improvements  which  they  wotild  introduce  are  very  extensive.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  of  a  very  iitn  el  or  cxtraordiufiry  character  to  captivate 
their  lordships ;  but  their  Igrdbhips  would  agree  witii  him  that  on 
anch  aubjects  ^ey  ought  to  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  a 
wnlebfiil  attention  to  the  progress  of  legal  proaeadings,  in  order  tbaft 
any  amendments  introduced  into  the  law  might  be  intraduoad  on  aafii^ 
and  intelligible  grounds."  This  is  perfectly  just,  and  the  country  it 
exceedincfly  indebted  to  Lord  Lansdown  for  what  he  has  done  ;  but 
we  conless  that  when  a  bill  is  in  parliament  on  tiie  subject  of  evith  lu  e, 
it  seems  most  destrabie  that  some  provision  should  be  containtid  iii  it 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  those  disgraceful  scenes, 
wtaidi  aoBMlimat  take  place  in  onr  conrts,  oC  rtMng  a  man's  a Wdanost 
on  aeeeiinl  of  hit  religious  belief.  Tfait  anbjoot  hat  haan  ao  araplf 
discussed,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  an  arf^ment  to  abom 
that  such  a  refusal  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  common  sense  and 
justice;  but,  even  the  better  legcd  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  evi- 
dence shcivild  be  received.  But,  as  isach  persons  as  Mr.  Serjeant 
Arubiii  have  it  in  their  power  to  iujure  the  cause  of  justice  by  deciding 

to  At  eontiary,  a  tfodaiatory  clause  ought  to  ba  introdiacad  into  fliio 
setlinp  the  aulgect  at  rest  for  ever.  It  ia  mnck  la  be  wiahod  thai 
eillwr  the  noble  Mover,  or  some  other  noble  Lord»  WOoU  intiodnaa  n 
slanso  to  this  efieet»  when  the  bill  ia  ooaonutlad. 


*4L'lud,  There  was  a  debate  last  night  iu  the  House  of  Commons, 
aft  tho  East  Retford  Miranfiiiisemcat  BiU»  renMurkaMo  on  more  no* 
aaunta  thaa  oita.  It  ia  remarkable  not  only  on  aeoonnt  of  iho  mavito 
cf  the  question  as  they  were  debated,  and  of  the  odious  and  all-de- 
fowiuganiBtoftha  heif d  aaiiocracy  ditptoad  an  theooaaaioai  bel 
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also  for  the  ren!  question  which  was  at  issUe  not  bcinn^  noticed  at  all, 
except  once,  incidentally,  inr  (he  jiiirposo  of  what  we  cannot  but  call  the 
most  extraordinary  disavowal.  The  qm -^iion  nominally  was  whether 
the  franchise,  forfeited  by  East  Retiord,  should  be  Irausferred  to 
Birmingham,  or  some  other  large  town,  or  to  the  hundred  in  whieh  it 
is  dtufOed :  the  question  really  was  whether -it  should,  or  should' not»' 
be  given  to  the  Puke  of  Newcastle.  Every  one  knew  this ;  there  was 
not  a  vote  ^ven  on  cither  side  without  a  direct  view  to  this  issue,  and 
yet  no  one  had  the  manliness  to  come  forward  and  say,  **  This  is  in 
reality  what  we  are  aro;ninn-  about — Is  this  Tory  peer  to  have  this 
additional  iuilueucc  thrown  into  hia  hands,  or  not?  '  Sir  James  iVlacin- 
loih,  who  made  a  most  admirable  and  unanswerable  speech  on  the 
merits  of  the  nominal  questiout  bad  not  the  boldness  to  even  mention 
iStke  real  one.  Mr.  Peel,  who  made  a  very  poor  s])eedi  on  the  nominal* 
question,  alluded  to  the  real  one,  only  in  the  following  terms : — There 
was  an  objection  which  was  supposed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  transfer  the  franchise  of  East  Retford  awny  from  the  hundred, 
arising  from  the  desire  they  iiad  to  invest  an  individual  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  with  the  power  of  returning  a  member  if  the  franchise 
were  given  to  the  hundred.  He  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  no 
eonsideratioii  of  that  kind  influenced  him  ;  he  knew  notbini:.-  upon  the 
subject  except  what  he  had  heard  in  that  house.  It  might  be,  or  it 
might  not  be,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  such  influence,  for 
aught  he  knew;  he  certainly  did  not  believe  it  to  be  so  powerfnl  as  to 
sway  a  whole  body  of  two  thousand  voters ;  but  vvliat  place,  lie  would 
ask,  could  be  chosen  where  some  person  gr  persons  could  not  be  fiund 
to  possess  considerable  influence  r*  Oh,  fie !  Mr  Peel ;  one  could  not 
eipect  thu  miserable  shuffling  and  sophistry  from  you.  The  motive 
does  not  actuate  you  ?  well,  you  so  declare  it,  and  as  regards  motives,^ 
Tio  one  can  have  a  knowledt^e  to  be  set  aii'ainst  the  assertion  of  \\\m 
who  feels  them.  We  tire  bound  to  believe  you  ;  but  your  having  no 
knowledge  of  such  inllueiice — it  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be — you  cannot 
tell— ^  done  I  The  world  is  bound  to  believe  a  right  honourable  gentle-  ' 
matt  when  he  makes  an  assertion,  as  to  what  he  knows  or  does  not 
know ;  it  can,  thereibre,  only  be  said  that  Mr.  Peel  laboured  under  • 
Bwst  unaceountable  and  sii^folar  ignorance.  To  every  one  dse  the 
thing  was  perfectly  notorious. 

And  now,  to  say  a  few  words  updii  thr-  (]ur=;tion  iiominally  debated ; 
whether  tlie  franchise  should  be  traiislt n  t d  d)  nur  oi  ihe  threat,  popu- 
lous, unrepresented  towns,  or  to  the  hunilred  oi  iiasset-lavv,  in  wliich 
£ast  RetAwd  is  situated.  The  latter  course  would  (laying  the  Duke 
•f  Neweastle,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question)  transfer  the  fiwn- 
chise  to  the  agricultural  interest,  the  former  to  Uie  manu&cturing. 
The  former  course  would  give  the  privilege  of  electing  representatives 
to  (whether  the  town  be  Birmingham  or  Manchester)  a  place  con- 
taining upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  aboimding  in 
wealth  and  intelligence,  and  i)ossessing  the  strongest  interest  in  all 
those  great  questions  of  commercial  policy,  which  are  now  dedded  for 
tiiem  in  parliament  by  other  people.  The  latter  course  would  give  this 
privilege  to  two  thousand  ignorant  bumpkins,  who  already  have  a  vote 
for  the  county  of  Nottingham,  by  virtue  of  which  they  send,  or  may 
NDd,  to  parliament  a  ooople  ctf  agricultural  members,  there»  in  conn  > 
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jimelion  with  their  maaerom  brethren,  to,keep  up  the  price  of  com 

and  thence  of  bread,  as  the  mmmum  bonum,  the  great,  the  only 
object  of  politirnl  vvisdom.  Giving-  the  franchise  to  Birmingham  or 
Manchester  would  add  to  the  small  number  of  roprecentatives  of  the 
commercial  interest  in  a  country  essentially  commercial ;  giving  it  to 
tjbie  hundred  ui  Basset- law  would  add  to  the  great  majority  of  repre- 
flentattves  returned  by  the  landed  interest,  in  a  country  in  which  the 
]iower  has  remained  with  that  interest,  after  their  real  (compataClTe) 
importaaee  has  beoome  as  obsolete  as  the  King's  touchhii^  ftlr 
the  evil.  It  never  can  be  sufficiently  repeated,  that,  whatever  may 
havp  hcen  the  case  in  days  of  ancient  i£»'norance  and  barbarism,  the 
landed  people  are  now  but  as  n  o-rain  of  sand  in  the  balance,  when 
weighed  against  the  manufacturing  and  commercial,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  real  power,  greatness,  and  glory  of  England.  That  they  sUll 
possess  the  great  huSk  of  iidertuU  power  is  one  of  those  l^g^es  firom 
the  brutal  ages  of  feudalism,  which  still  hang  around  the  neck  of  our 
advancement,  and  from  which  it  will  yet  take  long"  years  to  shake 
ourselves  free.  But  each  step  towards  it  is  to  be  striven  for  with 
every  nerve,  and  to  be  hailed  with  dcli^rht  when  it  is  achieved.  Mr. 
Peel  says  that  the  franchise  of  Penryu  may  be  transferred  to  one  ol 
the  great  towns»  and  that  thus  a  fair  division  is  made.  A  fair  divi- 
sion! Why  Shoreham,  Aylesbory,  Cricfclade,  and  half  of  €mnipouDd 
(in  dfect— a//  nominally)  have  gone  to  pamper  the  already  overgrown 
carcase  of  agricultural  influence !  And  now,  forsooth,  ^ving  two  mem- 
bers  to  the  one,  and  two  to  the  other,  will  be  a  fair  divi<^ion  !  If  the 
whole  twelve  members  had  been  |2;iven  to  the  commercial  interest,  it 
still  would  have  beeu  far  and  fur  behind  the  landed  in  actual  num-" 
bers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  country 
lendering  it  fitting  that  it  should  possess  the  absolute  miyority.  Bui 
as  it  is,  to  give  to  it  only  two,  or  at  roost  three,  out  of  twelve,  is  sorely 
the  oddest  idea  of  a  fair  division  thai  ever  was  heard  of!  We  have  not 
entered  into  the  details  of  tlie  argument;  the  twaddle,  for  instance, 
broug-ht  forward  by  Mr.  Peel  about  the  average  number  ot  members 
returned  by  eacli  county,  as  if  such  a  principle  were  in  any  degree  re- 
cognized by  our  parliamentary  constitution,  or  as  if  it  ouglitto  be 
merely  as  regards  square  miles.  We  have  stuck  to  the  broad  question 
of  the  respective  daims  of  the  trading  and  landed  interests  to  the  ibr- 
felted  franchise,  and  we  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  quoting  some 
of  the  brilliant  and  cr>Tic!nsive  observations  of  Sir  James  Macintosh 
on  this  point,  applied  individually  to  the  places,  in  this  instance,  re- 
spectively, representing-  each: — 

*  I  have  uuthing  to  do  with  the  question  as  it  respects  Birmingham, 
except  (comparing  it  with  the  section  of  a  county  to  which  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  proposes  to  transfer  tMs  franchise)  to 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  an  unrepresented  community, 
a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  abound- 
ing with  men  of  property,  character,  and  intellinrence  ;  or  the  com- 
paratively small  niunluT  of  fifteen  hundred  treeholders  of  Nottingham- 
shire, all  of  wlioui  already  possess  the  right  ol  voting  for  Members  of 
PatUament,  should  be  selected  as  the  successors  of  the  delhM|tiail 
CorporatoJB  of  Retford  ?  piear !}  Npw,  Sir,  I  aak  the  House  whether 
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tkil  !t  nol  a  question  uliieh  anmrera  iMf?  Can  any  nan  pretend  to. 

say  that  the  claim  of  Birming^liain  to  this  transfer  of  the  Elective 
IVanchise  is  not  far  auperior  to  the  claim  of  a  portion  only  of  the 

county  of  Nottin«^ham,  or  that  the  former  is  not  rmu-h  more  likelv  to 
malce  a  sound  choice  of  representatives  than  the  latter?  Why,  I  ask, 
should  we  reluse  this  right  to  Birmingham,  possessing-  such  an  exten- 
sive population,  in  order  to  g^ve  it  to  a  number  of  persons  not  exceed- 
ing  one-fliird  of  the  popnliSloii  of  NotUnghamifaira?  Let  the  house 
consider  bat  for  a  moment  the  vast  importanea  of  the  fnm  trade,  of 
which  Birmingham  is  the  chief  and  centre  point — a  trade  spreading 
itself  over  a  country  compo5?ed,  as  X  may  say,  of  towns — a  trade  nm- 
ning'  through  Warwickshire  and  Statibrdshire.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
iron  forms  the  second  or  third  of  the  great  branches  of  our  trade ;  I 
think  it  is  the  second  ;  but  whether  second  or  tliird  is  immaterial  to  my 
amment  $  I  say  that  tiiai  trade  is  the  least  directly  represented  of  any 
or  the  three  great  branches.  It  is  neither  my  intention  nor  my  wistt 
to  mention  the  names  of  other  I  r^  neheiof  our  internal  traffic  ;  but  I 
repeat  that  the  iron  trade  is  the  least  protected  of  all  [hear,  hear  !]• 
Bnt»  Sir,  we  have  now  presented  to  us  the  opportunity  of  remedying 
this  evil,  by  giving  two  members  to  Birmingham  on  the  disfraiu  hi«;e- 
ment  of  the  Borough  of  East  ReUbrd.  The  Honourable  Member  has 
talked  to  ns  of  the  population  of  this  Irandred ;  I  wish  he  had  given 
OS  some  information  as  to  the  population  of  StaflMshire  and  Warwick- 
8hh«  [hear,  hear !].  I  wish  he  had  told  us  the  proportion  of  repro- 
sentatives  to  the  population  of  these  counties,  as  compared  with  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  instead  of  telling  us  thnt  there  existed  a  small 
arithmetical  disproportion  between  the  places  to  which  he  has  alluHcd. 
The  (juestiou  of  disfranchising  corrupt  boroughs,  and  transferring  the 
franchise  to  large  towns,  was  so  ably  handled  by  my  Noble  Friend 
(Lord  Dndley)  then  Mr.  Ward,  that  I  thinli  I  cannot  do  better  than 
qtiote  some  of  his  ob!<ervations.  Hiat  Noble  Lord  proceeded  with 
such  a  mixture  of  wit  and  aigmnent  that  every  pleasantry  contained  a 
refT^nn,  and  every  assertion  a  proof  It  had  been  snid,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  to  which  I  allude,  that  the  corriiption  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  boroughs  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  was  eiu)ugh  to 
make  our  ancestors  rise  from  their  graves.  **  No,"  said  Mr.  Ward, 
**  that  is  not  enough  to  make  oar  aacestors  rise  fHm  their  praves,  for 
Ihey  had  their  Gattona  and  their  Old  Serums  as  well  as  ourseWes; 
but  there  is  a  circumstance  which  is  enough  to  call  them  from  fhdr 
graves,  and  that  is,  to  see  in  the  present  day  towns  larger  and  more 
populous  than  their  London  tfUall y  nnrcpresented"  [henr,  henr,  hcnr!]. 
Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  to  express  the  dejects  of  tlie  existing  state  o[  ihe 
representation  better,  or  in  fewer  words?  I  say.  Sir,  that  if  the  House 
does  not  avaSlitself  of  this  opportuidty  of  giving  two  representatives  to 
one  of  the  great  towns,  we  shall  lose  one  of  the  besi  opportaniciea 
that  ever  presented  themsehres  of  shdUn^  the  constitution  mora 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and  attaching  the  whole  of  the 
community  to  our  national  institutions.  We  shall  also  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  to  one  of  onr  greatest  tradii  intcrc'^t^  that  pro- 
tection which  it  requires,  and  in  the  absence  of  whicU  U  is  iett  depend- 
ing solely  on  thejusticeof  Plulhunent.* 
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96th.  Sir  Richnrt!  Birnic  h  a  p^entlemnn  to  whom  the  puMi'c  pays 
fifteen  hundred  a-vear  for  prcserviiici-  the  peace  of  the  metropolis.  We 
beg  to  subjoin  the  follou  ina:  statement,  which  we  copy  from  the  Moni<« 
ing  Herald,  as  a  comment  upon  this  fact 

St.  poult  Covent  Garden* 

Yeateiday  morning  a  petty  semioii  mi  hdd  in  tJtt  Tesfcry'room 
iBbsB  pwiaht  finr  the  appoinlnMiii  of  wutmn.  Th«  chunshwavdtiis 
wad  wt  mt  of  the  "Imte  tekct,*'  not  having  condescended  to  consult 
any  of  the  non-select,  a  respectable  number  oi  the  latter  assembled  W 
taVe  into  consideration  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  recommended  to 
the  magistrates  for  the  above  office.  Mr.  Dow  was  unanimously  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  names  of  eight  ancient  and  substantial  house- 
holders having,  been  submitted  by  the  chairman  and  agreed  to,  Thomas 
Hell8»  Beq^  mt  magistnte,  enlMed  the  room,  end  took  bie  tent  ni 
the  table ;  he  was  followed  by  Sir  Rich^d  Bimie,  who  approached 
tte  cheirman,  and  with  gmeft  imiMtnonty^  eeked  the  chidnnen,  **  Who 
treyon,  sir ?*' 

iTie  Chairman — ^My  name  is  Dow,  sir.  I  have  been  placed  in  the 
ebair  by  the  meeting ;  but  now  you  have  arrived.  Sir  Richard,  i,  shall, 
willingly  resign  it. 

Without  waiting  to  reply,  the  wnrtliy  Chief  Hegittmte  fei«ed  Um 
fodely  by  the  right  arm,  which  was  euqiended  hi  a  eUng^  hwvuif  bleu 
recently  dietoeeted,  and  eiid  with  great  fvanntb,  Get  out»  eir*  gift 
out!" 

Mr.  Dow  (retiring) — Gently,  Sir  Richard,  you  don't  consider  my 
arm  ;  you  give  me  great  pain. 

Sir  Richard — I  caie  nothing  about  your  arm. 

The  megietrate  then  eeated  hunself,  and  the  liit  pfefionsly  agreed 
to  was  plMcd  before  him ;  when  Mr  Roche,  the  vestry-detic,  pneeed 
tbrwezd  another  Bst,-  privately  agreed  to  by  the  churehwaidens  and 
the  members  of  the  late  select.  The  ma£!;-istratc?  were  proceedinET"  to 
appoint  from  the  said  select  list*  when  their  attentioa  was  called  to  the 
former  lisU 

Sir  Richard — I  know  nothing  about  any  lists. 
Mc  Corder—We.are  aware.  Sir  Richard,  by  the  89th  of  Elisabeth, 
yo  J  have  the  right  to  appoint  witbinit  conenltiiig  the  inbebitaate;  b«k 

allow  me  to  explain  that^ 

Sir  Richard — I'll  hear  no  explanation. 

Mr.  Corder — Then  perhaps  Mr.  Halls  will  allow  me  for  one  mo- 
ment, I  ^viIl  not  detain  your  worships  hiiv  lon^-er,  as  I  know  your  offi- 
cial duties  oblige  you  shortly  to  attend  at  liow  Street,  and-— 

Sir  Richard — Oblige^  sir !  I  am  not  obliged  to  attend.  How  dare 
yon,  su*,  presume  that  lam  oMil^P  I  can  stayawayall  day  if  I  lik^ 

Mr.  Gordev^You  have  misunderstood  me,  Sir  Richaid,  I  did  not 
mean  compeUtd,  when  I  eeJ4  obUgsd,  although.  Z  pmdm  nnder  the 
Police  Act  — 

Sir  Richai  d— I  tell  you,  sir,  you  hajT©  no  right  to  presume.  Where 
is  your  list,  Mr.  Roche? 

Mr.  Phillips  tlien  proceeded  ably  to  argue  that  tlie  usual  course, 
where  open  vestiiea  eiisted»  waaftir  the  parisldoncM  tft  be  mfiaed 
preTious  to  the  appomtment  of  ovaraeasy  and  to  aele^  «ert^  kAA  and 
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subs^atial  hotMe^elders,  vbose  names  should  be  aubmitted  tfie  m»- 
gistnteS'in  petty  SMsions,  aiul,  as  the  ma^pistntea  couU  'iiot,m  ]arg« 

and  populous  ]^rishes,  be  presumed  to  be  acqtiaiiited  witli  the  inha- 
'   bitants,  they  usually  adopted  the  names  so  recommended.    Mr.  Phillips 
eitod  authorities,  sad  quoted  various  precedents  in  support  of  this  mode 

of  nomination. 

Sir  Xiichard  Birnie — Is  there  any  objection  to  the  names  proposed 
in  this  list  ?— (The  select  List.) 
Mr.  Welker^Yes ;  the  fhrst  man'  does  Ihe  wmk  of  the  **  parish.** 
Sir  Rkbard  Bimie — Well,  so  mudi  the  better  far  hhn.   Besides  he 

ean't  do  it  when  he  is  in  office. 

Mr.  Conler — There  has  been  lavish  expenditure  of  our  money,  din- 
ners with  cliampap;Tie,  Katiteme,  and  rose  water,  &c«  towit^.andwe 
object  to  any  of  the  iiriends  of  such  a  system. 

Mr.  Halls — I  thhik  tbe  fairest  manner,  as  well  as  the  most  proper 
mode*  k  for  us  to  Issoe  our  precept  to  the  high  constable,  directing 
him  to  loniish  us  \vith  the  names  of  dl  those  who  are  eligible  to  serve 
as  overseen,  and  I  hope  in  future  tliat  cour^  will  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Phillips — The  54th  Geori^e  the  Third  says,  the  appointment  may 
be  made  nithin  fourteen  days  of  the  25th  of  March;  that  will.be 
affording  \our  worships  ample  time  to  pursue  that  course. 

Sir  Richard — I  object  to  it  now ;  I  diink  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Phillips  suggested  tbat  a  name  from  each  fist  should  be  taken. 
:  HiiscoBciliatory  proposition  was,  however,  r^ected,  and  Sir  Richaid 
proceeded  to  swear  in  the  two  individuals  recommended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Inte  select.     One  of  the  new  over«pers  was  asked  if  be  had 
8erve<l  the  odu  e  of  constable.    He  replied  in  the  negative. 

Sir  Richard — Psha  1    What  of  that,  neither  have  I. 

A  parishioner  said,  Uiey  made  me  a  eonstable  before  I  was  in  the 
pamh  fbnr  months,  bat  I  dare  say  they  will  never  make  me  an  omw 
seer. — (A  laugh.) 

Tlie  map^istrates  were  then  retiring,  when  Mr.  Dow  remonstrated 
with  file  chief  magistrate  upon  his  rude  and  offensive  Cf>ndnrt  to  him. 
*' Sir/'  said  Mr.  Dow,  emphatically,  **  T  atn  as  respectable  a  man  as 
yourself,  but  jour  conduct  to  me  on  coming  into  this  room  was  un- 
manly and  ungeutlemanly.  You  treated  me  like  a  dog." 
.  Sir  Bichaid — ^Upon  my  woid  this  is  too  bad.  Take  down  his 
WOlds,  Mr.  Roehe, — ^take  down  his  words. 

Mr.  Dow,  appaxently  in  much  pain,  and  under  excited  feefings,  said 
— Yon  may  be  a  mag-istrate,  but  I  say,  ^ir,  your  conduct  to  me  has 
not  been  that  of  a  2:enil('iii;ni.  Mr.  Roche  may  take  down  my  words* 
if  you  please  ;  but  1  repeat,  sir,  you  have  treated  me  like  a  dog-. 

The  meeting  then  separated,  apparently  much  dissatistied  that  liie 
magistrates  should  have  so  strenuously  supported  the  iactkm  of  die 
late  select 

We,  the  undersip7>ed,  believe  the  above  statement  to  be  contf^ta 
having  been  present  at  the  meeting. 

■  •       .  .J.  CduuER,  J.  Callahan. 

J.  Phillips,        T.  W.  Dow. 

yHnm  HoMf  we  tlriak, »  &  littte  loo  biid,  even  fiom  a  ffenUeBm  ao 
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privileged  as  Sir  B,ichard  Binue  chooses  to  cousider  himself  to  i)e. 
This  statemenl,  it  wiU  be  rcouuckedt  k  nel  a  aMve  nvwrnapcr  nporU* 
it  is  authenticated  by  the  dgnatucea  of  four  ntpectoble  parishiaiNn» 

and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  correct.  We  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  oonsiderahle  pnrty  feuds  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul ; 
—but  these  are  not  arguments  or  reasonine^s,  but  facts.  Moreover, 
one  or  two  former  displays  of  Sir  Richard's  are  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  his  outrage  of  yesterday.  Hi:3  conduct  to  Belzoni  at  the  Irish 
baO,  a  few  yeuB  back,  wbidi  bahn^fird  equal  ignonyaee  and  bnitaHty^ 
has  not,  he  may  rest  assured,  paeeed  fm  the  piiUio  menofy,  not  m 
it  likely  so  to  do  while,  his  official  behaviiwur  in  general  is  marked  by 
the  kind  of  manner  which  distinguislies  this  worthy  successor  of  Jus- 
tice Thrasher.  His  coticeptions  of  his  own  im|)ort:ince  would  be 
ludicrous,  if  they  did  not  is^jue  into  such  disgu.sliug  violence  as  that 
above  narrated.  To  a  miiiur  instance  of  a  similar  spirit  we  ourselves 
chanced  to  be  an  eye-witness  uoi  long  ago.  We.  ware  conung  out 
of  the  theatre,  one  night  in  Norenibcr*  in  eompany  with  a  gm* 
tleman  and  his  wife,  when,  just  as  the  lady  was  about  to  put  her 
foot  upon  tlie  step  of  her  carriafrc,  a  man  puslied  rudely  by,  shoved 
us  all  three  into  tlie  gutter,  exclaiminsj,  "Make  way!  make  way  !  " 
•*  What  th?  devil  do  you  mean  by  that?"  was  our  natural  retort ;  when, 
pulling  out  a  stafi^  and  saying  he  was  an  officer,  tlie  man  reiterate 
hfafs  way!  make  way  for  Sir  Richard  Bimie      and  lo  I *tfae  great 


dignitary,  with  her  ladydiip  on  his  arm,  hove  in  sii^t,  approaddiig  dong 

the  pavement  thus  cleared  for  him.  This  is  only  ^rcical ; — Sir  BichanI 

BIrnie  thinking  that  he  is  to  have  the  streets  of  London  cleared  for  his 
free  passage  is  an  epigram  in  itself.  But  if  he  Groeson  after  the  fashion 
of  his  out-break  of  yesierday  at  the  Vestry,  h^  may  chance  to  "  put  the 
saddle  on  the  wrong  horse/'  and  to  learu  that  magistrates  have  no 
more  right  to  break  the  lung's  peace  than  other  people. 


26lh.  Excellence  of  every  kind  is  to  be  admired  ;  there  is  somethinj^ 
inspiring  even  in  the  perfection  of  wickedness  nnd  absurdity.  It  is 
thus  that  a  thorough  lie — a  lie  complete  in  nil  its  details — a  He  full  of 
the  most  monstrous  and  incredible  circumstances ;  such  a  lie,  in  fact, 
as  the  newspapers  dindde  at,  gloat  over,  and  throat  into  theitf  ssost 
crowded  columns,  multiply  in  a  week  all  through  the  three  kingdDBia»- 
send  hot  to  America,  and  receive  it  back  from  that  region  of  wonders 
re-manufactured  to  be  re-exported  ; — such  a  lie  as  this  delights  us 
beyond  expression,  and  gives  us  vast  hopes  of  the  perfectibility  of  the 
invention  of  mankind.  Wiiat  a  glorious  exampie  is  the  following, 
which  has  travelled  up  irom  the  '  Macclesfield  Courier'  to  *  The 
Times and,  afler  bemg  swalk>wecl  with  all  the  port  and  porter  in  the 
city,  win  make  itself  wings  to  fly  into  every  inn  and  pot-house  in  tha 
country,  till  it  becomes  embalmed  in  the  Magazines,  and  will  descend 
to  posterity  in  some  quiet  nook  of  the  *  Annual  Register*  : — 

•We  have  be?\nl  of  many  instances  wherein  fright,  it  is  said,  hfis  pro- 
duced very  strarii^e  effects  upi)H  the  huniaii  system.  The  IbUovving 
account  we  give  upon  the  nLiihority  of  a  highly  respectable  medical 
^ntleman  resident  in  Loudoii.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  his  late 
Itopl  llighom  ihc  Duk^  of  York,  a  geottoisMi  inU  kaoiro  lor  fail 
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antiquarian  researchen,  whose  name  we  wiih/ioid,  deacended  into  thft 
Royal  e*iB«tiir7  at  WMior»  after  xhit  intenncat  bad  taktn  place,  and 
}mmj  tfAgaged  hiniMlf  in  ci^ying  iMcriptions  firmA  wioas  eoffins* 
.  WUlia  llitts  engng^d,  tad  abMHrbcd  in  thought,  he  bwrd  the  door  of 
the  cemetery  close  with  an  appalling  sound ;  the  taper  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  he  remained  petrified  by  the  knowled^r-e  of  his  awful  situa- 
tion, entombed  with  the  dead.  He  had  not  power  to  pick  up  the 
taper,  which  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  noisome  damp,  and  he 
imagined  that  the  cemetery  would  not  be  re-opened  until  another  royal 
interaient  should  Isks  plase;  sad  that  thus  hs  must  soon,  fiom  tfie 
sflb^  of  ftmlnc,  be  nambersd  with  the  dead.  Ha  swooned,  and' 
Ttoininad  insensible  for  sooia  time.  At  kngtb,  recoyering  himself,  he 
rose  upon  his  knees,  planed  his  bniifls  upon  a  mouldering-  coflRn,  and, 
to  t!se  his  own  words,  *'  felt  strength  to  pray.*'  A  recollection  then 
darted  across  liis  mind,  that  he  had  heard  the  workmen  say,  that 
about  noon  they  should  revisit  the  cemetery,  and  take  away  some 
^mne8»  Ae.  ifhidi  thay  liit  Chars.  This  somawhal  eahnad  his  spirits. 
WMn  sAcr  twelva  o'cloek  ha  haafd  tha  dooia  turn  upon  thair  grating 
Unges ;  he  called  for  assfatance,  and  was  soon  conveyed  to  tha  fagions* 
of  day.  His  clothes  were  damp,  and  a  horrible  dew  hung  upon  his 
hair,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  turned  from  dark  black  to 
gray,  and  soon  after  to  white.  The  pain  which  he  felt  in  the  sca- 
pula during  the  period  of  his  incarceration,  he  described  to  our  in- 
Amnaat  to  oa  drMdfiit  Thb  is,  parhaps,  tha  baat  anthoitieated  ac- 
aomit  upon  record  of  a  man's  hair  turning  gray  from  fright.' 

What  a  pity  is  it  to  apoil  this  most  ingc  tiious  and  realhf  awful 
fiction,  by  mentioning  a  few  stupid  facts.  The  *  Royal  Cemetery '  is 
never  opened  but  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
Dean  of  Windsor,  who  each  have  keys; — the  body,  at  a  royal  funeral, 
is  lowered  into  a  subterranean  passage,  which  communicates  with  the 
cemetery,  and,  these  two  personages  being  present,  is  immediately 
pla^  in  its  /  narrow  ceU  f  the  Gamatery,.1>dng  lodced,  is  never  again 
opened,  till  a  similar  occasion  unbars  the  tomb,  Do  not  h%  disCOU*. 
ragedv  O  worthy  ''Maoelesfieid  Courier  I*' 


f^th.  Wliat  will  liie  world  come  to  next?  *  The  Quarterly  Review* 
is  turning  liberal ;  their  article  on  the  Police  might  almost  have  been 
hi  the '  Ewhurgh they  talk  of  tha  absurdity  St  old  sysim»^they, 
'Iba  Quarterly.  But  a  far  greater  curiosity  than  this  came  to  our 
cars  yesterday,  namely,  an  anti-despotic  speecn  from  a  schoohnastar— 
and  that  schoolmaster  the  ITo:\d-raaster  of  Eton  ! — 'church  and  state,* 
we  should  have  thouiyht,  pei  sfnnfied.  Tt  seems  that  when  Don  Mip^uel 
was  in  England,  on  his  visit  to  VVmdsor  lie  obtained  aweek's  juMitional 
holidays  for  the  Eton  boys  at  Easter,  a  practice  very  cummou  among  , 
foyal  people  who  visit  thoaa  'antique  towers '—se  much  so,  indee£ 
that  it  is  now  become  exceedingly  attraordinaiy  if  the  boya  do  not 
have  A  week's  extraordinary  hdSdiiys  on  coma  accoant  or  another.  Don 
Miguel  followed  the  approved  custom.  But  it  seems  that,  yesterday, 
when  the  hoys  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  were  coming  away.  Dr. 
Kcate,  m  officially  inibrming  them  of  (what  they  knew  righ  t  w  11 
before)  the  additional  week's  holidays,  added,  *  Under  pmmU  drcum- 
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gianceft,  ft  h  probable  it  woiiM  not  have  been  granted ;  but,  as  the 
Provo«t*s  word  is  passed,  it  cannot  be  revoked.*  Bravo!  Dr.  Keate. 
The  schoolmaster,  undoubtedly,  is  abroad  with  his  primer,  when  the 
Headmaster  of  Eton  speaks  thus.  We  confess  we  should  have  thought, 
^  priori,  that  die  abaoliillits  had  not  a  gttater  strong-hold  than  bi 
fiUm  Ccdlege.  Wa  ata  deillghted  to  find  we  weia  miitakeii. 


27th.  Our  attention  has  been  just  drawn  to  the  case  of  *  Jane  Scott, 
the  Parricide,'  as  the  newspapers  call  her,  as  to  a  most  extraordinary 
inetaphysicai  instance  of  sheer  wickedness.  It  has  proved  to,  us  how 
Mnitely  florfher  human,  or  lahuinaii,  nature  goei  than  the  boldest' 
writer  of  fietkm  dan  luteal  and  put  Into  hie  book.  Thie  woman  had 
poisoned  her  sistef^achild-^her own  dtfld^er  father — and  her  mother. 
Of  tlie  first  there  never  was  any  suspicion  entertained,  it  being  sup- 
posed the  child  died  of  a  fit ;  — the  second,  to  use  her  own  words,  *  there 
wa«!  a  bit  of  a  stir  about  at  the  tiuie,  and  many  folks  snid  they  thought 
it  had  hot  died  properly,  but  she  was  never  taken  up  about  it.'  For 
the  marder  ct  her  imar  die  was  ttfod  at  the  hut  enmmer  aarfaes,  but 
ae<|aHled  on  a  pohit  of  law;  ftir  tiie  marder  of  her  modier  she  waa 
tried  at  the  assizes  Just  cottchided,  and  has  since  been  executed.  Hia 
peculiar  and  almost  supernatural  atrocity  of  this  woman  is  that  which 
makes  the  case  remarkable  ;  and  her  confession  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  document.^  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  fallen  beneath 
our  notice.  What  do  our  readers  think  of  the  following*  account,  by  a 
mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  own  child  ?  *  She  also  confessed,  that  shortly 
afWr  thia  she  formed  the  resaluHon  of  poisoning  her  own  lllegitimaite' 
child  (as  a  voiuig  man  had  promised  her  marriage,)  a  fine  b^  about 
four  years  old;  mat  she  went  to  the  doctors  in  Preston,  and  purchased 
nil  ounce  of  white  powder,  to  u^e  her  own  words  (arsenic),  and  at  tea^ 
time,  slie  says,  Tommy  was  sitting  at  the  table,  and  he  cried ;  she  then 
kissed  him,  and  made  him  quiet;  she  then  mixed  the  arsenic  in  some 
treacle,  and  guve  it  him  all;  Uiat  she  then  set  iiim  in  the  chair;  she 
toah  her  seal  opposite  Un,  and  watehad  him ;  she  says,  that  ahnoat 
dheeOysAsr  she  saw  the  glass  aoma  over  his  a]faB»and  ha  died  shortly/ 
lUs  Is  appalling ! — and  yet  it  is  right  that  such  thin^  should  be  mada 
known,  wert:'  it  only  to  show  to  what  aa  azient  the  depravity  of  thnsa 
hrutalized  b/  ignorsnce  may  go. 


MA.  Oar  amilant  iiand  'The  Morning  Herald,'  is  prodi^ously 
Original  and  amnsing  ia  hia  aceovmt  of  the  lavaa.   Ha  deals  in  thosa 

pretty  little  personal  anecdotes,  which  shew  how  keenly  ha  has  SAuflM 
the  air  of  St.  James  ^  and  whioh,  in  hia  ptattlaabottt  oonirtitrS,  indi- 
cate plainly  Uiat  he  has  been 

Between  th«  wind  ta4  tliair  nobility. 

We  shall  follow  hi^  interesting  narrative  step  by  step : — *  The  DuIm 

of  Wellington  having  had  an  accident  in  steppin/r  out  of  his  carriage 
the  other  evening:,  in  goings  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  his  foot 
sUnped.  aud  precipitated  him,  with  some  degree  of  violence,  apainst  a 

pillar*  his  Grace  was  obliged  to  wear  a-emaU  black  patch  on  a  promi> 
aantpait  of  hia  ihoa^^notwithstanding  iridch*  the  Duka  looked  In 
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good  spirite/:  Wc  cannot  exactly  see  why  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa 
should  tud  lopk  in  *  good  spirits/  by  retaon  cf  the  *  bhusk  patch.'  We 
nay  .Tcntqne  to  think  that  a  brare  aokUer  his  no  dread  of  portents* 
To  be  sure,  a  tumble  at  the  House  of  Lords  is  aii  ugly  thing  for  n 
prime  minister ;  and  it  is  not  verj'  pleasant  to  fall  against  a pi&at 
even  of  that  house,  and  g^et  his  none  bnn'sed.  But  his  Grace  is  grow- 
inc:  used  to  slips  in  that  pUice,  and  vviil  brave  them  manfully.  Let 
inm  iaugh  at  Fate  !  '  The  Marquess  of  Wellesley  has  likewise  much  im- 
pfoved  in  his  looks  since  his  marriage  and  amence  in  Ireland.  His 
Lordship,  as  well  as  Prince  Esteifaasy,  amused  themselves  in  chatting 
with  Townsend,  the  poiice-offieer/   What  an  observer  of  locia  the 

*  Herald'  is,  particularly  of  those  of  the  Wellesleys.  The  one  brother 
fflniles  through  a  'black  patch,*  and  the  other  is  much  improved  by 
mari-iag-e.  But  lie  does  not  tell  us  how  Townsend  looked !  Impudent, 
and  i^leek,  anti  oily  to  the  prince  and  the  marquess,  we  are  satisfied — 
arrogant,  and  pompous,  and  sour  to  the  unknown  Mister,  who  sees 
a  levee  for  the  first  time,  we  are  equally  sure.  Bnt  the  Herald  does 
not  read  looks  for  nothing  <*  Frhice  Poli|^iac  is  a  handsome  man ;  . 
but  Prince  Licven's  countenance  af^tesred  grave  and  thoug^tfiiU* 
Lord  Burleigh  shakes  his  head!  There  arc  invasions,  and  wars,  and 
massacres,  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  that  '  grave  and 
tlioughtful  countenance  '  of  Prince  Lieven.  Heaven  avert  tlie  omen  ! 
But  the  danger  thickens  : — *  The  Earl  of  Eldon  looked  uncommonly 
cheerful,  ftr  more  than  he  did  whilst  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chaa». 
eery.*  Nou'  Avhat  can  make  Lord  Eldon  cheerful?  It  is  true,  that 
the  Duke  of  ISewcastle  is  getting  imother  borough,  and  Miguel  is 

*  absolute  kinp,'  and  Mr.  Peel  is  daily  growinfr  more  cimnini:-  and  di- 
plomatic, upon  the  old  mode  of  g-nvpni!ii|r  England  by  stratagjim* 
There  is  something  bi«jwin^  when  Lord  Kidon  looks  *  cheerful.* 

By  the  uriokiog  of  my  thumbs, 
Sonetfauif  widLed  this  way  cones. 

*  The  Marquess  of  Hertford  was  the  first  nobleman  that  left  the 
eourti  and  his  firanwi  onoe  so  athletict  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of 
its  vigour:  Ids  Iiotdshipwas  lame.  In  fact,,  more  instances  of  lame* 
ness  were  observable  amongst  the  courtiers  attending  the  levee  of  yes- 
terday, than  have  been  witnessed  on  former  occasions  '  Now  that  is 
wicked,  and  sly,  and  very  disloyal,  my  dear  '  Morning  Herald,'  That 
is  a  liit  at  the  ministry,  of  whom  the  majority  were  present.  We  all 
know  that  Mr.  Huskisson  is  very  lame  upon  the  matter  of  guarantee, 
—and  the  Duke  of  Wellfaagtoh  very  lame  upon  the  matter  of  political 
economy, — and  Mr.  Peel*  very  lame  upon  the  matter  of  refbimatioii. 
whether  of  laws  or  boroughs,— and  Mr.  Gonlbum  very  laitae  upon  aU 
matters  ; — but  why  lame  at  the  levee  ? 

-  •  Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  seemed  imprnved  in  health;  Lord  Go  de- 
rich's  countenance  indicated  not  the  shghtest  regret  for  the  loss  of 
place  as  Premier ;  and  llie  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  stepped  into  his 
coach  without  rda&ing  a  single  muscle  of  his  fiice.'  Why  the  Max^ 
quess  of  Lansdowne  thmdd  have  relaxed  *  a  single  muscle  of  his  face' 
when  he  stepped  into  his  coaeh»  we  cannot  precisely  tell.  JUord  Du* 
berly  thought  that  it  was  necessary  *  for  a  peer  to  be  in  a  pucker,  when 
a  man  comes  from  Qnebec  in  ATncnca;'  and  the  '  Herald*  evidently 
tl)i^ks  t4at  an  ^-sficrct»ry  of  state  ought  to  iau^plt  ovUright  when  he 

4  ■ 
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tuhis  his  back  upon  St.  James's.  Perhaps  the  Marquess  of  LansdoWM 
*  laughed  in  his  sleeve/  and  the  '  Herald'  mis^^ed  the  circumstance. 

*  The  Marquesses  of  Winchester  and  Camden,  nnd  Lord  Melville, 
were  accompanied  by  their  sons,  as  was  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  but 
agje  and  infirmity  seemed  to  be  creeping-  on  the  latter  nobleman.'  IS  ever 
tnentkHi  such  things,  sweet  *  Herald/  if  you  woold  be  In  the  graces  dt 
the  eaves^iroppers  ot  cottrts,  from  whom  you  may  gather  tile  ehoieesi 
jpolitical  informaUon*  Kings  and  Lord  Chamberlains  are  never  ac* 
qvininted  with  '  age  andinfirmity/  Sneh  mishaps  beknig  to  the  *  sona 
of  the  earth.' 


Tom  we  from  lereea  to  legislation.  The  '  Honuni^  Herald  *  of  to- 
day is  deep,  very  deep,  astonishingly  wise,  *  a  Daniel  come  to  judg« 
nant.'   *  Next  to  getting  rid  of  the  vioes  <if  the  people,  a  wise  and 

paternal  s^ovcrnment  cannot  do  better  than  render  them  objects  of  tax- 
ation, not  merely  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  as  a  means  of  dimi- 
nishing  the  practice  of  them,  by  throwing  expensiveness  in  the  way  of 
their  indulgence/  It  is  perfectly  true  that  *  a  wise  and  paternal  go- 
vernment' cannot  do  better  than  render  the  people  objects  of  taxation : 
ii  is  the  only  business  of  all  *  wise  and  paternal  goyemments/  *■  Eivera/ 
said  Brimfley,  *  were  made  to  feed  navigable  csnals.'*  *  Hie  people/ 
says  every  minister,  from  Laud  to  Mr.  Peel,  '  were  made  to  be  taxed.' 
It  is  the  condition  of  this  existence  ;  governments  might  do  without 
the  people  but  tor  that  single  circumstance.  But  why  n&it  to  getting 
rid  of  their  vices  ?  The  *  Herald*  (if  we  understand  his  meaning  aright 
amidst  a  little  obscurity  of  construction)  says,  governmeuts  should 
tax  the  people*  *  not  merely  with  a  view  to  revenue/  but  to  make  them 
vlituous.  Now,  if  the  vices  were  got  rid  of  first,  this  care  fiir  the 
morals  of  the  people,  in  the  mode  of  taxing  them,  would  be  quite  su- 
pererogatory. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  receipt  for  mnkinga  nation  vir- 
tuous is  to  tax  well;  and,  tkerpjhte^  as  we  arc  the  iiiost  taxed  peo]>]pi 
iu  the  world,  we  ought  to  be  the  most  virtuous,  arui  doubtless  are  so. 
This  is  a  consolation  for  eight  hundred  millions  of  debt !  But  the  i^ditor 
of  die  *  Morning  Herald/  who  can  aflbid  to  drink  claret,  is  angry  with 
fjok^  and  wants  that  taxed,  taxed,  taxed  I  But  there  is  an  antidote  even  to 
the  cheapness  of  gin.  Fashion  bears  *  sovereign  sway'  at  St.  Gilei^ 
as  well  as  St.  James's.  Gin  is  growing  vvlqar,  because  it  is  cheap. 
We  had  lately  Uie  pleasure  of  u  coiin  ds;itioii  on  this  subject,  with  a 
very  intelligent  driver  of  a  cabriolet,  who  intormed  us,  that  '  gin  was 
a  penny  a  glass,  and  horrid  low — no  gentlemen  now  could  drink  gin/ 


2Bih.  It  has  always  been  our  intention  to  say  something  about  the 
fftll  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre ;  but  we  have  been  waiting  for  the  ver- 
dict oi'  the  coroner's  inquest,  that  we  might  notice  it  ahogether.  The 
inquest,  however,  being  again  atljourned,  and  that  to  Wednesday  week, 
we  must  say  our  say  now,  or  not  at  all. 

That  the  event  was  amost  dreadful  and  appalling  one^  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt ;  and,  like  all  such  evoits  in  tlUa  metropolis,  tt 
oecasioned,  in  Ae  llulibttb  wiiich  it  created,  the  circulation  of  a  vast 
inmbwuf  vttiy  gi«ai.Ucs»viB|^wittitl!»ti«tlb  T^e  milcry  agaiiul 
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Mr.  Whiiwell,  the  architect,  duriiig  th«  first  few  daynafUx  the  catas- 
troQb«,  m  fWiUtd  a  man  «f  the  moit  groM  inwtions,  partly, 
f^AitpBtnMo^finm  iMliee,  bnt  ebwfly,  no 4otifat,fiom  tint  iavtfable 
a|ip«tlltt  for  wonders  and  horron  trHb  whiflb  th«  haiavds  of  this  food 

fdty  are  affected.  That  pfentleman,  whose  conduct,  indeed,  seems  to 
hnve  been  nm^t  firm  and  manly  tiirougbout,  contented  himself  with 
pul  lislnnu  tlie  ioUowing  letter,  in  which,  casting  aside  all  the  declama- 
tiun  wiiicli  hud  been  used  on  the  subject,  he  makes,  very  wisely,  a  plain 
Statement  of  &cts,  wUeh  baattifiiilll  ill  •  mmi  concise  and  apotheg« 
■Mtic  mimm>^ 

*  Saturday,  March  1,  1828. 

*  Sir,— It  wa*?  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  piiblie  prints  would 
have  abstained,  on  a  question  of  so  much  interest  as  tlie  late  accident 
at  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  from  discussing*,  to  bonie  little  extent,  th# 
conductor  tiie  archit^t  At  this  moment,  when  every  atteutiou  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  relief  of  the  imbappy  suftten*  nothing  shall  ioduft 
ttie  to  intrude  upon  the  public  nind  any  lengthened  defenee  of  my  owa 
conduct.  Yet,  although  I  ahall  wait  with  patience  the  due  time  fay 
vindicating  my  character  for  a  competent  knowledge  of  my  profession^ 
X  cannot  enflnre  the  im])utation  of  having-  been  careless  of  the  public 
safety.  I  pledge  myself,  therefore,  to  the  fullest  pfOI^  of  the  tuiioWlOg 
facts,  on  the  earliest  opportumi^  ailoided  me. 

*  1.  That  the  walli  of  tiie  building  were  of  proper  strength  and 
Ihiclmest,  and  in  oTery  respect  fitted  Ibr  their  Ifgitimnte  purpoeee. 

*  9.  That  the  roof,  which  wis  of  wrought  iron*  was  %Aler  tiian  one 
of  wood,  and  in  emy  resped  SBlHcieni  for  all  purpoeee  for  whioh  il 
was  constructed. 

*  3.  That  a  large  floor,  extending' over  a  ^rvxii  port  of  the  theatre, 
together  with  the  floors  over  the  stage,  and  ail  the  umeiiinerj' of  the 
theatre,  weighing  many  tons,  were  supported  chietiy  by  being  suspended 
from  tiie  rooi^  contrary  to  the  object  of  the  voo^  aaid  withont  any  re< 
ftrenoe  to  the  plans  upon  which  the  theatre  was  eieeted. 

*■  4.  Ihaiover  these  erections  I  had  no  control  whitever»  they  being 
Mcpressly  excepted  in  my  written  agnreement. 

<  5.  That,  nevertiielesK,  I  frequently  and  urgently  remenstsaftsd 
against  this  improper  use  of  the  roof. 

*  6.  That,  after  communicaUng  w  ith  me  on  the  subject,  the  construc- 
tor of  the  roof  protested,  hi  writing,  against  the  additional  loading  oi 
the  roof. 

*  7.  That,  from  the  netava  of  the  construction  and  material  ef  tfio 
roof,  I  knew  that  no  accident  could  take  place,  without  a  notice  fiiMn 
its  appearances,  which  would  afford  ample  time  to  prevent  all  penonal 

danger. 

*  8.  Tliat  such  notice  of  the  failure  of  the  roof  under  its  load,  was, 
in  feet,  ^ven,  and  observed  by  the  responsible  persons,  more  than 
twenty-four hovrs Mbre  the  catastrophe;  buithaftlwaskepihinttir 
ignorance  of  this  most  important  eireomstsnoe. 

*  9.  That  the  difficulty  with  which  some  of  the  box-doors  are  said  to 
have  shut  on  Monday  evening",  (supposing:  the  fact  to  have  been  an 
described,)  and  also  of  one  of  the  flies  sinking,  had  no  connexion  witll 

the  accident,  and  were  not  at  aU  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion. 
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*  10.  That,  althoviirh  I  never,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  sanctioned 
the  8uspen&iuu  which  caut»ed  ilie  accident,  but,  ou  the  coutrary»  rer 

peated  my  vandnfi  from  tiii|«  io  time,  yet  I-  amrfntd  tii«  f0of  «i 
Monday  «v«iimg,  tbe  ]i«t  ooctnon  <if  wy  beijg  >t  th»  thwiw,  (my 
cupitioiui  there  havfaig  bM  quite  fiwlthfui,)  and  aoM  pmitn  n* 

iqfOiptoms  of  failure* 

*  T  have  only  to  nM  io  these  facts,  that  I  yesterday  made  a  formal 
application  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  prayinj^  him  to 
direct,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  departmeut,  a  rig^d  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  accident.   I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  aud 

*9frmuM  WaifWELi..* 

« 

» 

'  TMt  Is  bringing  matters  to  issue ;  and  accoidingly,  as  the  inquest 
has  proceeded,  we  have  watched  to  see  how  ftr  these  assertions  wei« 

borne  out  by  the  evidence.  And  we  consider  it  but  justice  to  Mr* 
Whitwell,  to  say  that  we  think  he  has  undeniably  proved  them  every  one. 
We  very  much  wish  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sniirl<e  and  Mr.  Nash 
had  been  already  given,  to  put  ilu  tinal  stroke  to  the  matu  r;  but  the 
coroner,  it  seems,  by  some  mistake  about  lime  aud  place,  lias  postponed 
receiving  it  till  the  next  sitting  of  the  inquest. 

'  We  confess  that,  if  the  business  were  not  sltogetber  of  so  tragic  • 
character,  we  think  the  inqoest  would  be  very  liSle  short  of  faiocaL 
The  eitieme  and  Dogberry-like  self-importance  of  the  coroner ;  the 
dawdling,  dozy  way  in  which  the  inquiry  hns  heeii  conducted  ;  and 
the  coquetting"  between  this  great  f luirtioiKtrv  of  the  royalty  of  the 
Tower,  and  the  Board  of  Works,  altogetiier  would  make  *  laughter  lor  a 
month,'  if  we  did  not  call  to  mind  the  unhappy  cause  from  which  all 
tUs  mununery  spnngis* 

But  of  aU  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Brunswick,  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  *  The 
Rev,  G.  C.  Smith,  minister  of  the  London  Mariners  Church.'  It  is, 
we  think,  one  of  the  greatest  metaphysical  curiosities  that  ever  fell 
under  our  observation.  The  ovenveauing  and  insatiable  egotism, 
the  cant  of  bigotry,  the  uncharitableness  of  fanaticism,  winch  are  dis- 
nlayed  throughout  his  narrative,  are  inconceivable ;  and  yet  the  man 
baa  contrived  to  give  a  very  vivid  and  picturesque  description  of  what 
he  saw,  hcaid»  and  did.  We  can  readily  understand  his  being  an 
cflfective  preacher  to  a  multitude.  It  appears  that  this  Mr«  Smith  was 
formerly  a  boatswain  in  the  navy;  the  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at 
his  ]  ii  esent  condition  we  do  not  know  ;  but  his  former  habits  were 
undoubtedly  of  great  service  on  an  occasion  such  as  this.  He  was 
on  the  spot  almost  immediately  ailer  the  catastrophe  happened. 

*  I  saw  some  bailors  ruiiaiug  up  the  street,  I  stood  on  the  wall  near 
the  portico  and  called  out  upon  them  and  any  one  else  to  come  up  aud 
iMlp  OS  to  save  the  people.  They  oaase  tnunsinately,  wid  were  of  sin^ 
gdaraerriee.  Mr.  (Bargsnt,affent  of  our  asfluni  for  distressed  saitors» 
in  DochHstreet,  ran  to  our  aktwith  about  twenty  sailors*  Mr. Meadt 
one  of  our  secretaries,  was  near  me,  so  that  I  could  noM'  assume  some- 
thing liko  a  oonunfAdy  and  bnog  thuigs  into-sonia  iittia  ofdaiw  Hfty* 
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Im  tea  Mflflltotned  to  command  in  the  navy,  in  time  of  gl«ai<fiMfif. 

WB  wu,  of  course,  less  diAeult  now ;  while  cheering  the  men  to  work 
nway  ^Tid  e>:tncatc  the  man  who  sat  earnestly  lookinp^  towards  me  with 
the  dead  man  upon  him,  I  saw  a  female  death -like  figure  burst? no- 
from  the  further  end  of  the  ruins ;  and  filltid  with  horror,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.   Some  men  ran  to  her.  I  called  out  to  them  to  help  her 
oTtr  the  nrins;  they  brought  her  to  the  edgie  olT  the  floor  near  the  wall 
of  the  portko,  and  I  lelacdher  up  on  the  &or,  the  {NsoplesliU  digging 
in  the  hole  by  the  dooi^way  to  release  the  poor  laboorm,  leet 
imms  should  fall  on  them.    I  entreated  her  to  sit  down  a  minute ;  her 
hair  was  dishevelled,  her  apparel  variously  toni,  the  side  of  her  face 
covered  with  blood,  and  she  sup])orted  her  head  ag-ainst  my  arm  until 
I  could  get  a  clear  passage  for  her  to  pass  ;  she  cried  out,  "  Oh  !  do 
let  me  go  ;  oh,  send  some  one  to  my  sister's  to  say  I  am  alive  ;  oh  ! 
how  grateful  I  ought  to  be,  that  my  life  is  preserved  V*  J  said,  "  Ye^^ 
it  IS  n  mercy.  Indeed,  you  .will  have  to  thank  God  for  it  as  long  m 
you  live ;  you  would  not  die  in  a  theatre  of  all  other  places — I  hope 
you  win  obtain  some  other  mode  of  life.    It's  a  wonder  to  me  how 
you  could  have  bcors  spared,  bless  God  for  it  ,"    She  grew  faint,  and  I 
called  out  to  the  men  below  to  stop  digging,  and  form  a  lane  to  hand 
her  along.    I  handed  her  down  to  the  men,  and  I  must  say  I  ne  ver 
saw  men  conduct  themselves  with  more  strict  delicacy  to  females  iu 
vueh  confosion  thsn  they  all  did,  observing  the  most  correct  conduct 
with  regard  to  every  part  of  their  dress.    I  was  pleased  to  see  this,  in 
such  a  mixed  multitude,  and,  being  known  to  most  of  them,  it  was 
gratifying  to  them  that  I  noticed  it  with  approbation,' 

Now  this  is>  a  fair  sample  of  thi^  very  curious  tract.  The  descrip- 
tion, as  such,  is  graphic  and  spirited — the  tilthy  slime  of  cant  is  ap- 
parent in  a  very  remaricabls  degree — and  tiie  oonduswn  of  the  pas- 
sage betrays  that  odious  pruriency  for  which  the  saints  have  been  so 
innmously  iamous,  from  the  Tartuffe  downwaids.  The  poor  girl,  in 
the  fullness  of  her  heart,  exclaims  '  send  to  my  sister,  to  say  I  am 
alive  ;*  and  then  she  makes  an  exclamation  f)f  crratitude  for  her  pre- 
servation. What  does  this  Pharisee  say  in  answer?  '  You  would  not 
die  in  a  theatre^  of  all  other  places  T  UTie  disgnstinp;  insinuation  is 
plain.  And  then — *  I  never  saw  men  conduct  tliemselves  with  more 
strict  delicacy  to  females  in  such  confiision  than  they  aD  did,  observing 
the  most  correct  conduct  unth  regard  to  every  part  of  their  dress/ 
Now  what  sort  of  a  mind  must  that  be,  to  which  such  ideas  could 
occur  at  such  a  moment?  Who,  surrounded  by  death  in  <  ircum* 
stances  of  such  peculiar  horror,  could  have  had  a  sexual  ifieu  con- 
cerning an  unhappy  g:irl,  barely  rescued  from  tlie  fate  ot  llie  niang-ied 
victims  that  lay  around  ?  *  They  observed  correct  conduct  with  regard 
to  every  part  of  tbeur  dress.'  Then  !^there  1  Faugh !  We  recollect 
hut  one  thing  pataUet  to  this,  and  that  is  the  behaviour  of  a  eertahi 
aailor  at  the  earthquake  atUaibon,  as  reeoided  in  Candide, 

Again ;  Mr.  Smith  broaches  the  absurd  and  impious  doctrine,  that 
this  dreadful  event  is  a  Judgment  of  God,  £Mr  the.pvo&palion  of  the 

Sabbathi 

*  Certainly  I  could  not  but  reflect,  when  working  about  the  ruins» 
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and  the  dead  bodies,  that  so  extraordinary  had  been  the  haste  to  put 
up  this  theatre,  that  even  the  holy  day  of  God»  the  hallowed  Sabbath, 
had  been  forirotlen,  and  the  sound  of  labour  heard  within  the  walls  for 
some  sabbatiis  of  late.  Nor  could  I  forixet  that  after  hearing-  repeatedly 
of  this  lamented  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day — last  Sunday  I  observed 
iroui  niy  back  window  the  Theatre,  at  eleven  o'clock,  fully  lighted  up 
with  gas,  as  for  an  evening's  performance.  I  certainly  thought  those 
tilings  win  not  do.  '*  Who  .ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  hardened 
his  heart  against  God  and  prospered*"  He  is  a  jealous  God,  '*  God 
is  not  mocked ;  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap/'  is 
the  declaration  of  holy  writ.* 

What  profane  nonsense  is  this !  Are  all  the  coaches  upset  which 
run  on  Sundays  ?  Do  theatres  fall  down  every  Sunday  in  France,  where 
ihe  audience  is  always  far  greater  on  Sunday  night  than  an^  other? 
The  immediate  and  necessary  deduction  from  this  (if  Mr.  Smith  fcsv^ 
logic  and  £ngHsh  enough  to  know  what  the  word  deduction  means)  Is 
that  whenever  Sabbath-breaking  (or  any  ottwr  crime,  for  the  principle, 
if  it  exists,  is  equrdly  aiipHcable  to  all)  is  committed  without  a  visible 
and  4)utward  punishment  following,  '  God  sutlers  himself  to  be 
iriockcd  !  *  And  it  is  a  reayouer  such  as  this  who  sets  himself  on  high 
to  expound  the  mysteries  of  religion  to  the  ignorant !  But  this  is  too 
disgusting.  We  must  not  discuss  further  this  part  of  the  subject 

But,  in  .despite  of  all  this,  and  there  is  much  moreof  it,— we  recom^ 
mend  our  readers  to  go  through  this  pamphlet  It  is  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  event ;  and  is  curious  as  shewing  the  mode  of  thinkin"-  of 
a  certain  class  of  rcli2:ionists— for,  of  course,  Mr.  Smith  knows  per- 
fectly well  what  will  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  his  followers,  to  whom, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  '  preached'  on  this  subject  '  wiLli  much  seriousness 
and  energy/    The  concluding  sentence  is  excellent:— » 

*  I  thank  God  1  have  been  able  to  snatch  a  few  moments,  at  intervalSf 
to  hastily  scribble  down  these  remarks ;  and  as  I  am  going  off  for 
Somersetshire  to-morrow  morning,  it  is  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  God 
that  I  conclude  them  to-night' 

The  printer's  devil  is  waiting  for  copy  on  this,  the  28th  of  March, 
late  in  the  day ;  and  as* the  Magazine  must  be  printed  to-morrow.  It  is 
a  subject  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been  able  to  conclude  our  Diary 
this  evening* 
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Tbbab  is  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  periodical  writing,  (and  there  eba 

scarcely  be  a  wider,)  a  jjubject  which  is  more  wholesome  and  pro- 
fitable than  an  occasional  comparison  of  the  taste  and  temper  of  the 
passin!!:  times  with  the  taste  and  temper  of  times  that  are  past.  V»  hen 
we  make  this  comparison  in  an  honest  and  candid  manner,aud  put  away 
from  us,  as  far  as  w«  can  put  it  awa^,  that  Itfre  of  self  which  alwa^rs 
makes  us  the  principal  figure  even  in  the  imaginary  picture*  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that,  with  all  its  liveliness  and  varietv,  with  all  its 
adaptation  to  times  and  tastes,  and  with  all  its  multitude  of  readers^ 
the  literature,  and  with  that  the  modes  of  thinking,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  structure  of  mind  itself,  is  of  a  more  slender  fabric  now- 
a-days,  than  it  was  in  tlie  days  that  have  g-one  l)y. 

In  no  one  respect  is  this  truUi  more  apparent  than  in  that  which, 
about  an  age  ago,  formed  &e  grand,  or  at  least  one  of  Che  grand 
objects  of  human  research — the  philosophy  of  mind;  and  thare 
cannot  he  a  more  useful  inquiry  than  one  which  should  attempt  tO 
ascertain  to  what  the  neglect  of  that  delightfiii  study  is  owing.  The 
cause  must  be  one  or  other  of  the  followinj^:  that  the  hutnan  mind 
itself  has  become  more  feeble  and  airy  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  ;  that  its  phenomena  iiuve  become  less  interesting- ;  or,  that 
the  mere  fashion  of  the  day  has  become  a  despot  in  the  closet  of  the 
literary  man  as  well  as  in  the  drawinff-room  of  th«votBvy  of  the  world. 

It  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  me  mind  Itself  has  become  mora 
feeble  and  airy :  for  the  powers  with  which  man  Is  bom,  that  Is,  the 
culthratiffli  of  which  he  is  susceptible,  must  be,  taking  one  man  with 
another,  Tie:;rlY  the  same  in  all  nfr-es  ;  and  the  number  of  persons  in 
this  country  enjoyin"'  tiie  advantages  of  education  is  greater  now  than 
it  was  at  any  former  period  :  hence  there  must  be  a  greater  quantity 
of  talent  turned  towards  studies  of  one  kind  or  other,  than  ever  lliete 

coidd  hxwe  been  ibrmerly ;  and  coDse(|tt«itly  it  cannot  be  said  tlia£ 
the  quantity  of  intellect  in  the  country  bss  fellen  off. 

Neither  can  it  be  allegtd  that  the  science  of  mind  has  lost  any  of 
its  inherent  interest:  for  no  study  can  be  pointed  out,  to  which  even 
illiterate  man  is  naturally  so  prone.  Man  feels  that,  while  the  |  owers 
and  motions  of  his  body  are  circumscribed  within  nmrow  limits,  Hio^  • 
of  his  mind  kut>vv  no  bounds.  The  youthful  shc]jherd,  when  he  sits 
on  the  lone  hill- side,  and  eyes  the  blue  sky,  th&  sailing  cloud  and  the 
beaming  sun,  cannot  fidl-to  wonder  ami  to  wish  to  Jmow  what  it  is 
within  him  that  enables  him  to  take  oogniaance  of  tlieao  ramofe«aiid 
glorious  objects ;  and  we  presume  that  there  are  few  persons,  at  the 
dawn  of  manhood,  having  their  powers  uncorrupted  by  dissipation,  or 
•uneluiined  by  the  Ibrnial  systems  of  the  schools,  who  do  !)nt  build  lor 
themselves  their  own  systems  of  mental  physiology.  Seli  is  dear  at 
all  times,  and  it  is  doubly  dear  when  the  mind  first  begins  to  plume 
herself,  and  wing  her  way  over  the  unexplored  regions  of  taocy, 
without  any  object  but  hat  own  iaformatkm.  It  is  then,  and  thstt 
oiily»  that  we  fed  the  fiill  fom  of  the  bowii^  of  htaTen,  in  maloiig 
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rational  man  lord  of  this  nether  world.  Man  is  lurcl  of  it  as  a  subject 
of  contemplation,  though  he  be  lord  of  It  in  no  other  «et»e  i  and 
when  In  this  lespeet  he  first  comeft  to  hh  kingdom,  and  ere  )«t  fh6 
trarid  has  in  other  respects  made  him  it.^  slave,  he  ban  hanlly  fiol  iHT 

devoting  some  attention  to  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  those  powers 
which  open  to  him  so  mtiny  sources  of  admiration  and  delii^ht.  T*he 
beautiful  descriptiort  of  wonder  and  interro<]^atiort  which  the  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  first  man,  as  he  awalvens  in  the  full  exercise  of 
his  powers,  a  stiaiiger  to  £deu  and  to  himself,  still  forms  pari  of  the 

wondrt  and  inquiry  of  every  unbiassed  and  ondebattcfaed  youIlL 

Myself  I  thm  penued,  and  limb  by  linb 

^  -  r  eyed,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometidttk  na 

With  supple  joints,  a.?  lively  vigour  led  : 

But  who  I  was,  ur  where,  or  from  ivhat  caui>e,  ^ 

Knew  not.   To  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwi^  BP*^f 

My  tongue  obeyml,  and  readily  could  name 

Wbale'er  I  saw.  Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light, 

Aftd  ^boii  eiiKghteii*d  eafth,  so  hem  ahd  gay,— 

Yfe  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plainsj 

And  ye  that  litre  and  move,  fair  creatares,  teU-*> 

Tell,  if  ye  can,  how  came  i  thus,  how  here  ? 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  anxiety  of  man  to  know  whence  and 
"v^hat  he  iS)  cannot  be  so  intense  now,  as  it  can  be  Conceived  to  have 
been  In  thli  el«e  iNre  alluded  to:  for  the  men  wliosd  feeling  the  poet 
in  Mbdiifliif  tt>  embody,  tMs  ealled  into  exfetmee fil  a  moment,  abd  fik' 
M  liiil  eMeiiie  ofan  Mefkniities  $  atid  an  that  met  Mb  aewly-awalcened 
lelim  was  Bltbgeth^l*  bnknown  and  new;  while  now,  the  external 
world  and  also  hi"?  own  powpr*?  dawn  upon  man  gtadually  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  He  remembers  tiiat  himself  was  a  little  child  ;  he  sees 
other  little  childt*en ;  and  the  volume  of  inspiration  informs  him  that 
all  Uiings  are  of  God.  Still,  however,  all  the  knowledge  given  by 
ertpeiicuee  and  InMiitlilicvii  camiot  sliQaiy  hts  eInfllyBity  Of  prereht  him 
ftmn  «pe(!ldafhi|^  admit  what  he  ie.  lUvebftion  tens  him  that  then 
is  a  Hiring  and  blinking  principle  within  him,  altogether  dMfeiert 
from  his  body ;  and  that  this  shall  live  and  be  happy  or  miserable 
when  the  body  shall  be  mouldering  in  the  grave.  His  own  observa- 
tion confirms  the  testimony*  for  he  cannot  fail  to  notice,  thnt,  in 
every  action  of  his  body^  every  motion  of  liis  limbs,  there  is  a  iceiiug^ 
withui  him  idtlM^ctiier  dURlient  fl^om  that  setk>n  or  thfit  motion* 
Nidther  oan  he  Mt  lo  Obsertef  that,  when  Ae  ofc^eets  wfateh  Interest 
hhn  are  oeperaiedihini  his  immediate  view,  eMier  by  space  or  by  time» 
be  possesses  a  pov^er  tvliich  can  recall  them,  and  set  them  before  him 
at  his  fileasure,  ifi  all  the  wafmth  of  their  rolouring'.  Nor  can  he 
overlook  that  ma^ic  energ-y  which,  out  of  the  treasures  of  what  he 
has  seen  or  heard,  can  embody  new  objects,  and  people  the  desert 
with  Subjects  of  delight.  He  most  feel  that  thid  power  is  in  himself-* 
net  Ihot  exienMl  iNdr,  Indeed,  wbieh  la  dieefefnlbie  by  fbe  mum  of 
bla  oom|)antons,  bnt  hittedf  hi  a  more  eiaHed  meanfai^  of  ttwe  temiy 
ae  a  contemplative  and  reasoning  eztfltenee.  He  must  soon  know 
thnt  this  internal  and  invisible  man  can  act  independently  of  his 
bodily  organs  :  for  wlien  he  is  stretched  upon  his  bed  rdor.o  mid  in  the 

darkness  of  the  nighty  and  when,  to  every  senbe  ot  the  body,  the  worid 
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inM  it  Wttfi  ti0t»  the  ever>restless  power  within  him  pursues  its  opefa^ 
lions ; —  nay,  when  the  body  is  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  depth  of 

yoiithfiil  sleep,  fancy  continues  to  mould  her  forms  and  to  spread 
her  colours;  and  her  airy  and  involuntary  fabrics  are  stamped  as 
indelibly  upon  the  memory  as  the  most  important  occurrences  of 
waking  life.  All  this  must  stimulate  his  curiosity  to  know  the  nature 
and  the  laws  of  this  hie  wonderfal  existence ;  and,  if  the  business  or 
the  amusements  of  the  world  do  not  completely  occupy  his  time,  there 
often  dart  across  him  a  train  of  inquiries  not  unlike  those  put  by 
the  poet.  Tho«<c  inquiries,  thouprh  they  are  stated  as  if  made  by  our 
Common  Father  under  circumstatices  in  which  none  of  his  offspring' 
can  be  placed,  are  yet  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  ilian  a  lively 
and  poetic  picture  of  the  ordinary  feeUngs  of  men.  They  are  what 
Milton  himself  must  have  experienced  when  he  first  began  to  reflect 
on  his  own  existence. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  will  naturally  present  themselves  to  every 
thinkinc^  render,  under  which  he  himself  lias  been  completely  ab- 
sorbed and  cQnicd  away  by  speculations  relative  to  the  nature  of  hi« 
mind,  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  the  modes  of  its  operation  ;  all  of 
\\iiich  prove,  that  mental  physiology  is  a  study  quite  natural  and  con- 
genial  to  man.  It  should  seem,  too,  that  whfle  the  great  Author  of 
oiir.  being  has  in  kindness  revealed  to  us  the  means  by  which  we  may 
^d  happiness  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  he  has,  with  equal 
l^ndness,  left  our  own  minds,  as  well  as  the  external  world,  unex- 
plained, in  order  that,  by  the  study  of  them,  our  powers  may  be  en- 
larged, and  fitted  for  more  varied  and  co?iij)lete  enjoyments.  The  wise 
ill  every  age  have,  accordingly,  devoted  themselves  to  both  of  these 
branches  fyf  study,  distinguishing  the  former  by  the  name  of  **  Natural 
Philosophy,"  because  its  object  is  more  immeidiately  the  supplying  of 
our  bodily  wants ;  and  the  latter  by  the  name  of  **  Moral  Philosophy 
because  it  tends  more  immediately  to  the  regulation  of  our  conduct. 
Although,  however,  both  of  thv-c  have,  in  all  enlightened  ages  of  (he 
world,  been  studied  to  some  extent  or  other,  each  has,  in  turn,  had  its 
progress  and  decline ;  uiid  very  often  the  one  has  declined  when,  to  all 
appearance,  the  other  was  advancing. 

A  fiUling-oir  of  the  severer  modes  of  thinking  has  usually  been  a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  the  age  of  intellect  among  the  people  where  it  hap* 
pened  had  passed  its  best.  It  was  by  a  general  and  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts,  of  the  lighter  species  of  literature,  and  of  all  that 
€idds  to  the  mere  ease  and  luxury  of  life,  that  the  nations  of  antiquity 
first  showed  symptoms  of  decline  :  and  that  which  was  a  fatal  omea 
for  Greece  and. Rome  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  one  for 
Engkmd. 

Proofs  that  we  have  abandoned  the  more  profound  paths  of  thinking 
and  philosophizing  are  to  be  found  almost  any  where.  The  books 
which  issue  from  the  studies  of  our  literary  men  (unless,  as  it  happens- 
iu — we  do  not  like  to  say  how  many  cases  out  of  every  ten,  they  he 
made  up  of  **  organic  remains  of  a  former  world")  now  are  of  a  very 
different  description  from  Uiose  which  tliey  sent  forth  al)out  half  a  cen<* 
tury  ago.  Then,  we  had  systems  of  philosophy,  essays  on  the  most 
abstrapt  parts  of  monls  and  politics,  a^d  disquisitions  upon  the  nature. 
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of  man  and  the  relations  of  society;  and  now,  we  have  novels  and 
little  poems,  and  patches  of  topography,  and  treatises  upon  rockg. 
The  former  class  of  authors  set  us  to  our  closets,  and  make  us  thinii ; 
the  latter  cdl  us  to  the  drawing-rooin«  and  make  us  laugh ;  or  the 
mttseum,  and  makes  ns  wonder.   No  doubt*  we  had  novelists  and 
writers  of  li^ht  essays  then  as  well  as  now ;  but  they  were  men  of 
veiirhticr  calibre  and  more  extensive  grasp.    Smollet,  notwithstand- 
ing' his  occasional  grossness,  has  more  of  the  general  di-^pl-iy  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  more  sound  })hilosopliy,  in  some  single  chapters, 
tlian  there  are  in  the  best  novelist  oi'  the  present  day.  And  whom,  of 
the  modem  writen  of  works  of  amnsement,  shall  we  dace  to  name  in 
the  same  hour  with  Fielding?  We  presume,  then,  that  a  falling-off  in 
the  more  profound  and  severe  branches  of  study  must  be  admitted; 
aiif!,  being  admitted,  the  causes  become  very  natiiral  subjects  of  In- 
quiry.   These  causes  are  many ;  and  they  are  sometimes  so  interwoven 
witli  each  other,  that  thoy  cannot  easily  be  separated.    Still,  however^ 
they  may  perhaps  be  ail  arranged  under  a  tew  divisions* 

1.  The  natural  difficulty  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the  impose 
sibility  of  making  a  figure  in  it  by  imposture,  may  have  tended  to 
render  it  unfikshionable ;  and  it  may  thus  have  fallen  into  neglect. 

In  every  other  branch  of  science,  the  thing'  studied  can  always  be  ill 
so  far  detached  from  those  with  which  it  is  usually  united  or  com- 
pounded, and  made,  to  some  extent  or  other,  cognizable  ]>v  the  senses. 
We  believe  that  the  mind  is  something  different  from  thai  body  through 
whose  organs  of  sense  it  perceives  and  knows  the  external  world ;  but 
as  to  what  it  is  In  itself,  or  what  it  shall  be  in  its  separate  state,  we 
cannot  fbnn  even  a  conjecture.   The  most  anxious  watcbinir  of  human 
actions  cannot  detect  the  separate  operations  of  mind  ;  nor  e;ui  we 
even  say,  unless  bv  analogy,  that  there  is  within  each  of  our  brethren 
a  living  principle  ilie  same  as  that  which  we  feel  within  ourselves. 
Nor  can  we  borrow  any  assistance  from  natural  philosophy  or  from 
the  dissection  of  the  human  frame.   The  nicest  apparatus  of  measure* 
ment,  and  tiie  most  powerful  menstrua  of  decomposition,  fail  us  when 
we  would  apply  them  to  the  principles  even  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life ;  we  must  not,  therefore,  feel  disappointed  that  they  help  us  nnt  in 
our  inquiries  into  the  nu)re  subtile  princijile  of  thought.     We  luuy 
dissect  too  the  organs  of  the  senses  ;  but  we  cannot  thence  discover 
why  they  should  convey  information  to  the  mind.    We  know,  for  in< 
Stance,  that  there  is  in  the  eye  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  aii 
image  or  picture  of  visible  objects  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  or  pos- 
teriors coat  of  the  organ ;  and  'we  believe  that  the  formation  of  this 
image  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the  perception  of  what- 
ever is  new.    We  know  this,  because,  when  the  eye-lids  are  shut,  and 
the  rays  of  light  w  hich  form  the  imag^excluded,  or  when,  by  disease, 
the  retina  is  rendered  unfit  for  its  formation,  no  object  is  perceived ; 
but  the  formation  of  (he  image  is  one  thing,  and  the  perceiving  of  the 
object  another,  differing  not  in  degree  but  absolutely  in  kind :  aud 
where  a  recent  eye  is  taken  from  its  ])lace  and  held  up  against  iht 
light,  it  paints  the  image  still,  though  we  know  that,  under  these 
cireumst.'inces,  the  eye  cannot  see,  and  has  ceased  to  have  connexion 
with  uiuid  oi  any  species.   The  vefy  first  step  in  tUe  study  of  mind 
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is  therefore  abundantly  humbling-  to  our  pride,  and  calculated  to  damp 
the  sjdiit  ot  inquiry — it  is  this,  we  cannot  tell  what  the  mindisiu 
iUt;ll,  lior  can  we  point  out  how  it  acts. 
Hme,  a  oanmUMB  herd  of  theorist*  sprang  up,  'each  oonliiidfaif 
Via  hipiiflf  Sb  the  figbt,  and  denouncing  all  who  differed  from 
liiiBi  Wid  as  religioii  often  mingled  more  or  leas  to  the  disputes,  it 
Waa  givffft  out  that  the  very  foundations  of  the  eternal  well-being  of 
iTifin  were  shaken,  and  all  but  destroyed,  as  if  the  idle  conjecture;  of 
iiu  II  about  that  which  is  wholly  out  of  their  reach,  could  ali'ect  their 
hajipiue&s  in  any  other  way  than  by  irritating  tiieir  minds  and  wasting 
their  time.    One  has  contended  that  the  miud  is  matter ;  a  subtile 
■lailtcr,  mMthing  meva  T«fin«d  than  the  attierlal  iuid  of  tlia  aaeient 
pliik>iayheya»  as  the  oalorio,  aUetricity  and  galvatuam  of  the  moderns ; 
others  have  calM  U  a  mere  modification  of  matter,  a  result  of  orirani- 
gation,  mtkI,  as  such,  perishable  at  death ;  while  a  third  party  have 
contented  themselves  with  what  is  set  down  in  Holy  Writ,  and  called 
it  an  immaterial  substance,  knowiog  10 chaitge,fUld  iucapabkot  deci^ 
ciccouipubitionj*  or  destruction. 

And  whUa  aoiae  have  been  thus  fooliog  awaj  tlidr  time  in  tflMeai 
eonjeolnfea  about  the  aaeenoe  of  ndnd.  there  have  been  otheia  equal^ 
aoVidtous  to  find  out  in  whieb  part  of  the  body  it  had  its  home  and 
chamber,  and  which  of  the  organf  are  the  handmaids  of  its  immediate 
presence.  It  would  avail  little  to  recapitulate  all  the  nonsense  which 
has  be<M\  put  forth  upon  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  ^iuLnilar  and 
fubordmale  places  iu  which  some  of  these  geographer^  ui  uiiud  liuvu 
deemed  Ibat  miad  should  dwell.  The  vulgar  opinion  dividea  tlie 
Matter  pretty  equally  hetwetn  the  heart  wd  the  head—making  tha 
fimner  the  seat  of  the  passioaa  and  afiections,  and  the  other  that  of 
Aa  inteUeekual  and  unimpassioned  faculties, — the  fornaer  being,  as  it 
were,  a  town  residence  to  which  the  mind  resorts  for  enjoyment  and 
luxury;  and  the  latter,  a  cnuntrv  house,  where  it  retires  tor  contPTn- 
templation  and  study.  Now  it  there  be  any  organ  of  the  body  upou 
the  ordinary  functions  of  which  the  noind  appears  to  have  less  ufluenca 
and  eoMtraint  Chan  anotheiv  thai  organ  is  tha  heart,  whick  must  rise 
loiaeaiva  and  propel  the  blood,  not  o^j  without  any  effort  of  Tolition 
on  the  part  of  individuala»  but  without  so  much  as  baiag  guassed  ai 
^philosophers  for  so  many  thousands  of  years. 

Of  the  phreni>h)£^ists,  who  are  decidedly  makini?  some  strides  to 
])opiilarity,  we  must  spesik  very  cautiously  and  briefly.  Their  experi- 
meuU»  7nay  eventually  ailbrd  considerable  helps  in  tlie  philosophy  of 
nM;— -at  piitent,  iuh  system  is  liule  more  than  an  amusing  thecKf 
lor  sf»seulaliva  maa»  and  a  vain  plaything  for  fomi  motfiais  and  doting 
grandpapas. 

The  study  of  mind  bears  a  closer  nsembhmce  to  natural  religion 
than  tn  any  thing  else  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  in  pursiiing 
it  we  are  apt  to  fell  into  m;iiiv  errors.  ^Vhilp  niaukind  were  lett  to 
grope  toward  religion  by  the  light  of  their  own  undetblandings,  the 
great  mi^iority  believed  in  a  pluraUty  of  superior  beings  or  gods,  aons 
of  tbeat  kind  andbenaftcent,  and  othen  aril  and  malignant.  When- 
ever  any  new  yhmmmm  of  natuia  appeared,  or  even  any  new  art 
m  im«M  igr iQiiBt  a  gad  ivae.lmnediiiMi  let  ^  wiieh  fl¥arii} 
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till  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky,  and  every  condition  of  humikn  lif^, 
teemed  with  divinities.  Precisely  the  same  sort  of  method  1ms  been 
pursued  vvith  the  human  mind.  Faculties,  powers,  atlections,  pro- 
pensities, passious,  and  principles,  same  good,  asid  some  bad,  hiivt; 
iitm  mttlUpIied  without  wd ;  and  tlM|  bwre  Mt  in  opposition  to 
eadi  oth«r,  till  tho  mind  been  mpre^ied  t»  a  iqene  of  motft 
^nflictiiitr  tlwaiiits  than  all  the  world  baiide*  The  PaMkmi  wan 
l«|Hre8ented  as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  race,  avor  in  arms  agaiuat 
reason,  their  legitimate  kin^  and  g-ovemor.  Then,  in  order  that  thia 
microcosm  might  be  wanting  in  none  of  the  attributes  of  kinc'ly  g-overn* 
ment,  conscience  was  set  up  as  a  spy  upoii  the  passiuns  and  atfec- 
iions.    All  this  W£is,  no  doubt,  merely  figurative  ei^pression ;  aud 

manVind  gava  thoaavaiiad  and  aoqadiog  nainaa  to  thi  difibrant  atataa 
of  dia  mSidt  Ju«t  baoama  tbay  knav  not  what  elie  to  aay  cpnearniog 

them*  Still,  however,  it  was  irrecoqcilaUa  With  the  doctrine  of  aa 
immaterial  and  immortal  soul,  as  that  mtist  be  simple  and  indivi* 
sible ;  for  to  admit  that  it  is  compounded  of  many  nnrl  even  contra- 
dictory principles,  is  to  admit  that  it  is  capable  ol  decomposition,  and^ 
42ani>equeutly  oi  dcjilruction.  We  pursue  not  this  speculation;  and 
wa  hava  noficad  it  marely  to  show,  that  ^veii  that  p«rt  of  the  koow^ 
ladga  of  . mind  which  ja  lagitiouta  and  attaiBiih1a,.ia  a  aiU^M^  of 
extreme  difficulty ;  and  thia  difficalty  taenia  to  bo  ona  of  tht  caneaa  of 
its  having;  fallen  into  disrepute* 

Besides  its  difficulty,  it  labours  un^fr  this  disadvanfafre,  that  the 
study  of  it  make^  iu>  show.  Here  there  are  no  cni  iuus  apparatus  for 
investiguliua,  and  no  rare  specimeus  andipreparationb  lor  exhibition. 
The  philosopliy  of  the  mind  is  a  philosophy  only  fur  the  closet,  and 
it  cannot  ba  hvought  into  tha  piomiing  Uwiiiga  or  tha  avaniqg  dnarhif- 
iooin»  with  any  soit  of  aflb<4«  It  comae  aavarely  homo  to  people,  toOt 
by  pointing  at  tha  leproof  and  correction  of  their  vieeatt  It  has,  in 
short,  every  thing  to  repel  the  attention  of  n  vnbiptuou«?  and  trifling 
ag-e,  and  nothing;-  to  rccommeiid  it  to  their  favour  ;  and  therefore  its 
ueg;lecu  and  9ouse%uent  decUne,  are  almost  necessary  consequencea 
ff  the  time. 

2.  The  amj^e  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  physical  eciancea 
in  their  details,  and  tha  rldh  haivaat  of  diioowiea  to  which  it  haa 
lad,  have  produced  a  tendency  to  act  00  valtta  upon  any  in^lry  whioh  * 

does  not  lead  to  the  fiodingr  out  of  something  new — something  that 
is  cognizable  hy  the  external  senses,  and  whi^  may  be  either  applied 
as  an  object  of  use,  or  exhibited  as  an  object  of  wonder.  Now  the 
mind  contains  nothing  new—- no  power  or  faculty  which  has  not  been 
felt  and  described  again  and  ^ain ;  and  it  mocks  the  scrutiny  of  the 
0enfle9.  avan  when  thay  aie  ai&d  by  tha  whola  aMchinafy  of  art.  Wo 
cannot  gaiiga  ite  dimcnifciMa  by  tha  aeala»  find  its  weight  in  tho 
balance,  or  feam  its  temperature  by  the  tharammrtar ;  aa  little  need 
we  muster  the  tools  of  chemistry — for  all  our  crucibles,  and  retorts, 
and  ciif^incs,  and  troughs,  would  not  help  us  a  sini»dc  iota.  Wlien  we 
go  aboLil  the  study  of  mind,  thereluie,  we  cannot  put  on  the  external 
i»embluuce  oi  wisdom;  and  ay  the  world  judges  a  good  deal  Iroui 
thatt  wo  cannot  get  credit  ftur  being  wisa.  The  moral  philoeoidMr 
'Niibi|BBf»-ol|«ol  nfvondiKW  adwinillnm  and  ihiwfci>>tha  amrd 
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does  not  follow  him.  He  sits  quietly  in  his  study;  or  in  society  he 
is  a  patient  and  almost  silent  observer  of  the  moods  of  the  inindt  as 
tliey  display  thMMdreB  ni  ihe  eondnct  and  conTCfaatioii  of  those 
sb<Mit>him.  It  lit  no  -donbt,  tiuc,  that  those  quiet  etadies  and  an^ 
oblnuive  observatioiw  have  a  wondeifol  influenee  upon  all  that  makes 
human  life  valuable, — upon  legislation,  and  g^overnment,  and  mannrrs, 
and  morals  :  but,  then,  the  herd  of  wondcrcrs  would  much  rather  look 
\i])on  the  spots  on  a  shell,  or  snuff  the  fcctid  gas  of  a  cracker.  The 
clicmist,  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  all  the  subalterns  of  physical 
science,  exhiUt  something  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude ;  and,  in  returu, 
tliey  get  the  multitude  to  applimd  and  cheer  them  on;  while  the 
student  of  nund  must,  at  least  ibr  a  Umg  time,  rest  oontented  witti  bia 
mm  approbation.  •  But  the  number  of  men  that  will  leave  easy 
pursuits  that  bring*  applause,  in  order  to  follow  difficult  ones  thsdt 
brin^  none,  must  always  be  very  limited ;  and  hence,  when  praise  is 
so  easily  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  the  simple  depanmeiiis  of  physical 
science,  as  at  present^  the  students  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  must  be 
comparatively  few. 

In  every  tom,  nay  ahnoet  in  ererr  village,  there  are  learned  p^ 
eona  ruaningr  to  and  fto  with  eleetrical  mac^es,  galfaaie  trough8» 
lieloBrte,  crucibles,  and  geologiata'  iunnnierB;  and  if  a  crystal  of  felspar, 
a  prism  of  basalt,  or  a  plate  of  mica  happens  to  be  found  out  of  the 
place  Jissiu^ned  to  it  by  the  fashionable  system,  we  have  a  huivlrcd 
heads  settling  and  flpm'ribmg"  tiic  anomulv.  Nor  lack  we  an  abundant 
store  of  persons  oi  buiii  sexes,  cunning  m  mosses  and  in  shells,  who 
can  et  a  glance  know  .tho»  texture  of  the  smallclothes  of  every  heath 
and  hill,  and  the  little  eulraaiiers  of  every  ditch  and  puddle.  To  all 
thjs,  when  kept  in  ita  ptoper  plaee,  there  cannot  be  the  emaUest  objec- 
tion, i  Nay,  it  is  very  meritorious  and  commendable.  The  more  that 
the  contrast  of  mind  and  matter  is  increased,  (he  greater  is  the  sum  oif 
human  enjnynn  nt.  The  more  that  fasliicmnhle  persons  are  engaged  in 
rational  pursuits,  however  tiiHing-,  the  less  time  have  thev  for  setting 
an  example  ui  vice  and  dissipation  to  those  who  naturally  copy 
tliein»  Beadee,  of  the  muide  that  can  afford  time  to  study  a  little  out 
of  the  Unea  of  their  proAMions.  the  majority  are  always  dwarft ;  and 
it  is  better  to  see  those  philoeophize  with  trifles  than  to  see  them  trifle 
with  plnleaophy.  None  can  rejoice  more  heartily  than  we  do,  that 
there  are  now  thing^s  called  sciences  which  are  level  to  the  capacities 
and  germane  to  the  tastes  of  honrdiTi^--scbno]  misses  and  heirs  a})p?irent 
to  idleness  and  luxury  ;  but  stiil  we  do  ilunk,  that  there  notonls  may 
be,  but  actually  i«,  too  much  of  these  good  things.  Their  iasiuon- 
aUceeea  and  ekgancei  and  above  all,  their  lightness,  have  made  many 
minds  of  mora  powerful  grasp  drop  more  proper  end  legitimate  paw 
suits,  and  run  after  them.  They  have  obviously,  and  to  a  very  oon- 
siderahle  OKteiit^  destroyed  the  relish  ibr  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;  and 
"we  have  some  fears,  that  if  the  case  were  properly  inquired  into,  they 
would  be  found  to  have  destroyed  tiie  relish  tor  the  more  profound 
philosophy  of  matter.  Notwithstanding  the  adroitness  with  which  our 
mathematicians  can  now  manage  their  calculus,  we  fear  that  there 
are  among  them  few  men  who  take  so  eitennve  and  philosophical 
lieiwa  an.  Nawtrntlaad  Ifadaniiii  and  the  Omgadm;-  asd  though 
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chemistry  as  a  science  is  almost  entirely  modern,  we  are  not  sure  that 
any  of  the  living  chemists  of  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments of  their  apparatus,  are  entitled  to  rank  as  philosophers  with 
Blade,  and  Caveadiah*  and  Priestley.  It  may  be  that  t)ic  strengCh  <(f 
our  philoaopbical  intellect  shall  in  time  return  to  us ;  but»  meanwhile,  we 
have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  it;  and,  that  we  have  not  must  in 
part  be  attributed  to  the  light  and  iriTolotts  nature  of  our  fashionable 
studies. 

3.  A  tliard  cause  of  the  nef^lect  of  that  science,  and  also  of  all  the 
more  abstruse  parts  ol  tiie  other  sciences,  is  the  little  account  to 
whkb  it  can  apparently  be  turned  in  the  business  of  life.  The  im- 
mense sums  wfaidi  the  public  debt,  the  public  establishments,  and 
what  is  called  the  public  service  of  this  countr)%  annually  draw  from 
the  proceeds  of  its  industry  and  the  profuse  and  wa'^tcful  luxury  of  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who 
do  labour,  should  both  begin  enrlipr  in  life,  and  work  lor  a  crreater 
number  of  hours  every  day,  than  was  iormerly  requued.  The  iabour- 
in|j^  classes  are  now  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  toil  from  morning 
tiU  night  in  manufactories,  when  they  are  mere  infants,  and  without  any 
mental  cultiTation  whatever.  In  the  dusty  and  confined  air  of  these 
their  bodies  are  enfocblcd  atul  their  minds  dis-ipnted,  before  they 
have  acquired  any  degree  either  of  physical  or  moral  stren^rth.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  snatches  of  time,  most  ol  them  learn  to  read  and  write ; 
but,  tlien,  their  learning  is  purely  mechanical ;  and,  amid  the  din  of 
wheelsy  the  darkness  of  dust,  and  the  pollution  of  loose  Jests  and  ob* 
scene  songs,  they  are  almost  to  a  certainty  degraded  in  the  moral 
scale;  and  therefore  they  cannot  sendibrth  those  emanations  of  mind 
which,  in  better  thoiio:h  lo-^s  ^hnwv  nnd  pretotKlin!]^  rhiv^.  hnd  wont  to 
issue  from  the  retired  and  moral  and  reiif:!;'ious  peasantry  (  I  S( ntland,  ere 
they  were  driven  from  their  huts  and  villages  to  the  squalid  lanes  and 
sickly  cellars  of  manufacturing  towns.  The  middle  classes  of  society, 
too,  are  obliged  to  hurry  their  children  away  to  business^  before  the 
rational  part  of  their  education  be  so  far  matured  as  to  give  them  a 
pioper  relish  for  abstract  thinking.  The  muster-roll  of  their  classes 
nnd  the  table  of  their  school-fees  are,  no  doubt,  both  n  irood  dcnl 
jnorc  extended  :  but  philosophy  consists  more  in  weight  than  in  either 
number  or  measure  ;  and  )f  all  that  is  necessary  for  making  them  look 
smart  in  society  and  be  successful  in  business  in  enabling  them  to 
earn  ibod  and  cloths,  and  cut  and  wear  them  with  becoming  ^race 
were  discounted,  very  little  would  be  lefl  behind.  Now,  the  very 
taste  for  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  acquirable  only  by  long  and  patient 
study,  and  therefore,  tmdcr  such  a  course  of  preparation  mid  nction,  it 
cannot  well  be  acquired.  Thr  higher  classes  of  society,  ^tnaiu,  are 
not  exactly  the  persons  among  whom,  with  one  or  two  brilliant  excep- 
tions, we  are  to  look  for  the  cultivation  of  abstract  science.  Moral  phi- 
losophy  has  no  obvious  bearing  upon  the  daxjsling  business  of  the 
world :  she  does  not  point  out  the  steps  by  which  one  can  rise  to  an 
elevated  rank  in  the  army,  or  climb  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  state  : 
neither  does  she  t**!!  how  the  rent  of  land  may  be  raised  ;  or  how  one 
may  show  off  in  1iuer  style  on  the  parade,  in  the  assenibU -i oom,  or  on 

the  turf  i  or  how  one  may  be  more  iiuowing  in  the  betting-room  or  at 
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4UjE5  ganiiiio^-table.  To  follow  her,  woiild  therefore  be  a  mere  waste  of 
time  for  liie  guy  and  liie  iioble.  Nur  iarcs  she  much  better  with  pro- 
lessional  students,  Like  FalstaflTs  "honour,"  she  will  not  set  an 
'jra  Of  ft  leg,  or  lake  away  the  grief  of  a  wound,"— **  hath  ao 
^ImUIii  wrgery and  thus  she  finds  no  fiiTOor  ill  tb#  eyes  of  the 
atudant  of  medieme.  She  ha»  no  fee,  pkcv,  or  liviB§^  in  her  gift ;  luii 
thus  she  has  but  few  allurement'^  for  those  who  are  destined  to  follow 
the  other  learned  professions.  Study,  or  that  which  j^oes  by  the  name 
of  study,  has  become  so  obvi«!ti-ly  and  exclusively  a  trade,  oral  least 
.the  berving  oi  an  apprenticcfeihip,  that  those  branches  of  learning  whiijh 
4^  QOl  be^r  speoifioally  upon  m  prolMon  far  which  a  youn^  qaan  i» 
4titinad,  or  eontiibuto  to  his  esdmal  nnd  pertontl  mipsifsaoib  9H 
M  itSng  not  only  uselsss,  hut  m  being  an  improper  and  unnece^* 
Mry  WMte  of  time.  Hence,  of  those  who  do  attend  the  classes  iof 
intellectual  philosophy,  there  are  mnny  who  do  it  merely  that  they  may 
pay  they  have  been  there ;  and  tlu  y  (onsider  the  class-room  as  a  lounge, 
where  they  muy  be  amu.sed  by  the  riietorical  powers  of  the  piolsssof, 
rather  tiian  as  the  gate  to  any  subsequent  course  of  study. 

From  indolence,  incapacity,  snd  seTcn)  othor  mhismi  nineHMiths  ef 
those  who  m  caUed  the  leemfid,  that  is,  of  those  who  are  in  posaeaijan 
of  oertifieales  that  they  have  ettandtd  the  classes  at  some  college  or 
other — are  mere  drivcllrrs-  or  cf>pyists  in  all  matters  of  thought. 
Students,  too,  in  geni  iu!,  enter  upon  the  study  of  every  subject  as  n 
task — a  piece  of  labour  which  it  is  their  interest  to  perform  in  the 


plodding  person  of  InMor  ea|iadt|r  do  not  oatt  for  so  moch  exertion  on 
Ihehr  part,  as  the  djsqnisitim  of  a  man  of  talent,  they  natumilypre^ 
the  former.   Persons  d  genius,  too,  are  apt  to  be  90  mueh  absorbed 

by  the  studies  whieh  oacupy  their  powe^  that  they  pay  leas  attention 

to  that  idol  of  the  world,  the  acoumuiation  of  wealth,  and  the  ma- 
linqini:  <>f  their  worldly  matters  craftilv,  than  men  of  au  inferior  order; 
an(i  hence,  tender  parents  are  afraid  that  ttieir  cinldren  sliould  borrow 
ii*om  such  men  a  portion  of  tiwir  indiffisrence  for  the  ehiei  good.  A. 
man  of  genius  Is  generally;  if  not-  inTariably,  a  man  of  warn  alfoptione^ 
md  fond  of  liberty  and  of  justice.  He  is  natorally,  therafiire,  but  iU 
armed  for  the  waHiire  of  the  world ;  and  his  ntf  ntal  pursuits,  of  wh^t 
kind  soever  they  may  be,  prevent  him  fronn  putting  on  that  armour  of 
fielfisli  circumspertion  which  protects  the  herd  of  dunces.  The  gene- 
ral siu[ii(lity  of  mankind  makes  him  i)ity  them,  and  their  wickedness 
leads  him  to  despise  them,  tdl,  ere  life  be  lialf  run,  he  looks  upon  society 
with  a  feeling  bordering  upon  disgust,  mr  else  be  ahilnka  awaf  ftom  it 
in  pity  to  the  peaoeftd  solitvde  of  his  own  chiset* 
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We  have  ever  ofaaen^  that  the  public  (proj)erly  so  called) — that  is, 
ihiit  veryJarge  and  respectable  portion  of  society  who,  leading  the  most 
villa* nis  ^\\\(\  retired  lives,  have  not  the  remotest  glimpses  of  what  is 
really  going  on  in  the  world — have  the  greatest  curiosity  to  be  *  Behind 
the  Scenes.'  To  be,  personally^  in  this,  in  aU  cases,  very  dirty,  vulgar, 
iinidea),  unplctliresque  Umbo^  requires  considerable  ibtigue,  impodeiice, 
,vid  cw!«lcflfiwfls  of  chmetor^  Take,  for  instancMv  the  most  accessUile 

*  Beluiid  ibe  Scenes'  in  London — that  of  the  Opera — for  which  you  may 

Surchase  a  special  ticket  of  Andrews  or  Sams,  if  yon  have  not  the 
onour  of  knowing  the  manager,  or  the  trcasnrer,  or  the  attorney,  or 
the  door-keeper,  or  the  reporter  of  the  Moruiug  Herald,  or  any  buqh 
illustrious  personages-  What  a  dea  of  filth  is  that  '  Behind  the  ^cene^  f 
You  wind  through  low  apd  dark  passages  (as  low  and  as  dark  as  that 
lesdiiig  fnm  the  oondemxied  cell  to  the  front  of  Newgate)  till  you  reach 

a  wildeiness  of  painted  cities,  tepiples,  and  thrones,  and  cars,  and  

(but  every  body  has  seen  Hogarth's  glorious  print  of  a  Theatrical 

*  Behind  the  Scenes*) — .and  then  yon  crowd  to  a  room  twelve  feet 
square,  where  you  have  the  inexpressible  felicity  of  seeing  Brocard  atti- 
tudinizing before  a  glass,  and  the  B  e  (not  he  of  Bannockbum)  en 

aitendant  with  her  sh{vwl.  !Now  really,  good,  innocent  peqple,  whP ' 
want  to  be  *  Bebiild  the  Soenes*-i-this  is  a  most  filthy  place— redolent 
of  musk  and  tsllow^and  which  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  redeemed 
from  its  vulgarity  and  discomfort,  by  the  presence  of  fifteen  lords  and  Mr, 
Bochsa.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  most  other  *  Behind  the  Scenes*  are 
as  bad.  The  Bisiiop  in  the  vestry — the  minister  at  Bellamy's — the 
Attorney-general  in  the  robing-room — the  ordinary  of  Newgate  at  break- 
fast, after  an  execution — the  Lord  Mayor  at  four-handed  cribbage— * 
the  Lord  Cldef  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas  at  his  Bible — a  fashion- 
ahls  puhlisher  dictating^  to  three  writers  of  paragraphs  ;^8ll  these  mat- 
ters weaken  your  faith  m  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  power 
of  genius  and  learning  to  fashion  all  things  unto  their  own  fashion.  If 
the  world  were  wise,  it  wonld  be  content  to  be  well  deceived.  Why 
should  it  want  to  look  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry?  Was  any 
human  being  ever  pleased  with  a.  fine,  spirited,  sketchy  picture,  if  he 
went  up  poring  into  Hs  de^ts,  and  ascertaining  whether  green  was 
green,  upon  the  most  approved  pattern  of  pea-shells?  All  this  weak 
and  un|diilasophical  desire  to  look  beyond  the  surface  is  a  perpetual 
SOUiee  of  disquietude.  Let  the  music  ring  out  its  most  stirring'  echoes 
•—let  the  lights  sparkle  their  best  brilliancy — let  the  flowers  exhale  their 
purest  perfumes — let  the  women  wear  their  gayest  smiles — we  will 
enjoy  them  all.  Shall  we  linger  in  the  ball-room  after  the  music  is 
dead — and  the  lights  are  in  the  sockets — and  the  flowers  are  fade— ^ 
and  the  women  are  adeep — merely  because  we  would  remon  (mh&l) 
upon  the  material  of  which  our  pleasures  are  made?  We  hate  all  *  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  ?'  We  love  the  art  which  dupes  us.  All  mankind  are 
actors ;  and  why  should  ^ve  lose  the  pleasure  of  their  acting,  to  hear 
the  prompter  give  '  the  word '?  We  would  willingly  know  nothing 
about  '  O.  P.*  or  *  P.  S.*  But  the  public  are  not  as  wise  as  we  are  ; 
<tud  we  fUf^  th^refore^  ^uite  sure  they  want  to  be  in  our  secrets.  \\f 
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1<now  tliis  to  bo  infirmity  in  the  public.  "Why  cnnnot  they  let  peo- 
ple be  oracular,  upon  the  old  Delphic  principle?  "  ()n,ne  ignotum  pro 
maf^ifico/*  is  a  safe  maxim.  The  world  has  been  guided  by  it  for 
several  thousand  years ;  and  now,  all  at  uiice,  the  world  wants  to  take 
the  height  and  fateadth  of  its  instructora.  Even  an  *'  Editors  Room" 
has  no  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  a  Magazine  ;~and  thus, 
lieforc  we  can  expect  any  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  dear  public,  we 
must  admit  all  ihc privileged  uorld  (our  purchasers)  mto  om penetralia  ; 
—as  if  we  were  a  iTiniiarch  at  a  levee,  surrounded  by  gold-stkk-,  and 
other  sticks,  and  a  iliousand  "  appliances  to  boot  instead  of  btiug'  ex- 
ceediugiy  unpretending  personages,  living  in  uucarpeted  rooms,  and 
hearing  the  small  breeze  that  insinuates  itself  into  our  court  whistling 
through  undraperied  casements — with  no  books  besides  a  thumbed 
£ntick*8  Dictionary  and  Byshe's  Art  of  Poetry, — and  no  provisions 
(bodily)  wherewithal  to  welcome  any  portion  of  the  public,  but  "the 
remainder  biscuit  after"  a  shdrt  dinner,— tmd  the  fialf  bottle  of  whiskey 
that  our  learned  friend  from  (  ork  be'^towed  upon  us  Ibr  in«?piration. 

We  wish  we  iiad  no  editui  s  room,  no  domicile,  no  locus  in  quo.  We 
ghould  rejoice  in  a  peripatetic  editorship.  We  should  delight  to  be 
guided  like  old  Isaac  Bickerstafl^  by  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and  date 
from  Brookei^s.  or  the  Athena>um,  or  the  Royal  Institution,  or  Alice's 
Coffoe  House,  or  the  Coal-TIole,  or  the  Clarendon,  or  Offley's,  or  the 
British  Mnsenm  ; — even  as  we  were  in  the  political,  or  the  twaddling, 
or  the  dosiiiii,  ov  the  legal,  or  tlie  slang-,  or  tho  dandy,  or  the  cii^aring, 
or  the  auLiquanuu  vein.    What  an  intinite  variety  and  spirit  would  it 

give  to  our  articles,  if  some  were  concocted  at  Birmingham,  and  some 
at  Battersea ; — some  on  the  top  of  the  Liverpool  mail,  and  others  at 

the  bottom  of  the  Thames  tunnel !   But  this  cannot  be. 

For  this  once,  however,  we  are  resolved  to  have  no  '  editor  s  room  ;* 
— iind  (liis  nrticle.  No.  I  (which  we  intend  to  be  a  considerable  one, 
and  ti)  lu.'  regularly  coiitimicd,}  bears  the  title,  because  it  has  been  put 
tugcllier  in  sundry  places,  which  we  shall  never  visit  again,  aud  where 
no  one  (even  in  imagination)  will  ever  visit  us.  Lucvt  d  non  htcendo. 
But  we  do  intend  to  have  a  real  editor  s  room  \  with  as  many  busts  as 
Leigh  Hunt  himself  would  desire — ^and  maps — and  encyclopedias^ 
and  new  novels — and  wax — and  flowers.  Then  shall  the  jmblic  (repre- 
sented by  one  or  two  very  social  and  sincere  friends)  visit  ns,  :'nd  we  w  ill 
be  home  ; — ^not  at  a  formal  conversazione,  with^eold  colli  i  id  colder 
smiles — but  with  brilliant  w  ine,  (as  much  as  we  can  aliord,) — and 
bursts  of  sweet  song — and  the  prattle  of  female  voices — and  the  laugh 
of  happy  spirits.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  take  a  suburban  ride  in 
search  of  quiet — upon  a  public  vehicle,  upon  whidi  all  the  public  may 
ride  with  us  if  they  please — ^just  as  all  the  public  are  comfortably  j)re- 
sent  in  Mr.  Sonne's  spacious  and  commodious  courts  at  Westminster. 

The  subtirlis  (if  London  are  described  to  be  amongst  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  suburbs  m  the  world.  Hatnpstead  and  ilighgatc  arc  unquestion- 
ably perfect,  alUiough  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  subjects 
of  as  many  sonnets  as  the  River  Duddon.  Of  Brompton  and  Clap- 
ham — that  flat  alluvidi  land  of  gardens  and  nurseries — we  can  say  little 
in  praise  beyond  the  asparagus  and  the  apple  blossoms.  But  we  had 
never  seen  Camberwell.  We  pictured  to  ourselves  a  pretty  little  re- 
tired village^ — coaches  runniug  through  certainly — but  without  doubt  a 
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mugf  while  iim,  with  a  trim  garden  behind,  stretching  up  wkh  itepnretty 
boraera  of  TiolelS'  and  polyanthuseH  to  the  neat  parlour,  round  whose 

wir  do\vs  the  China-rose  was  teeming  in  wild  profusion,   We  mounted 
the  coach  in  high  spirits  ; — the  day — what  a  beauteous  day  was  the 
Ijtli  ot  March — beauteous  even  at  Charing-CroSH.    A  considerable 
blue  bag,  well  stored  with  new  books,  and  a  providei^  umbrella,  were 
our  only  appurtenances.   On  we  rolled;  the  Brick)a3fen'  Arms*  we 
left  behind  at  least  a  mile ;  but  still  the  town  was  there.  Is  there  never 
to  be  a  pause  to  these  eternal  rows  of  tenements  with  three  stories,  a 
grass-plot  in  front,  four  steps  up  to  the  door,  and  two  min^-nionette 
boxes  in  the  parlour  windows?    One  after  another  they  come — the 
same  London  particular  pattern.   Surely  we  shall  soon  be  iu  the  coun- 
try. *  Where  w  ill  you  please  to  alight,'  said  the  coachman.  '  At  Cam- 
berwell.*   ^This  is  CamberwelU*  *  Well,  weU,-HlriTe  me  as  fares  yon 
go  ;'-^Hind  onward  through  the  same  rows  of  tall  brickwork  we  proceeded 
tdl  we  reached  the  last  inn — some  Lamb,  or  Lion,  or  Fox,— with  a  bar« 
and  a  beer-machine,  and  four  coaches  standing  at  the  door,  and  three 
caddies  bawling  for  passenjjers,  and  a  tap-room  where  the  drivers 
of  short  stages  were  cutting  their  lordly  jokes  upon  the  aforesaid 
caddies,  and  one  sanded  parlour,  smofce-diied.   We  did  not  admire 
the  outward  appearance,  or  the  utward  promise,  of  the  Lion,  the  Lamh^ 
or  the  Fox  (whichever  it  might  be) — but  work  must  be  done  ; — and  we 
were  soon  established  in  the  sanded  and  smoke-dried  parlour;— 4he 
implements  of  war  were  tmfolded  ; — the  montli  of  the  h\nr  hacr  ^r■^ped 
with  its  victims  anxious  to  be  sUnii:liii  r(.(i.    An  incipient  iii-humour 
was  coming  over  us; — and,  by  way  of  conquering  it,  we  took  ojit  the 
exceedingly  elegant  edition,  with  wood-cuts,  of  Mr.  Brougham's  de- 
lightful Treatise  on  the  Pleasures  of  Science.   We  must  growl,  how- 
ever, a  little  even  over  this  book.    The  work  was  not  written  to  be  illus* 
trated  with  cuts,  and  we,  therefore,  feel  that  the  cuts  are  a  little  out  of 
place — thej  are  stuck  on — they  are  parasitical.   Now  for  our  notice: — 

A  Discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Sdenee^ 

New  Edition.  Small  8vo.,  with  cutM,  Baldwin  and  Cradock. 
Js  many  respects  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  as  wdlt  aa 
delig  htful  productions  that  was  ever  given  to  the  public.  It  is  equally 
extraorchnary  in  its  orip^in,  in  the  vast  quantity  of  mutter  that  is  con- 
densed into  its  little  volume,  iu  lite  fascinating  muuner  in  which  that  is 
imparted,  and  in  the  wonderful  thirst  that  it  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  know  more-^tn  know  all — about  every  subject  upon  whidi  it 
touches.  We  need  not  add,  that  the  sale  of  tliis  work,  in  its  cheaper 
form,  has  been  extraordinary :  for,  unprecedented  as  it  has  been,  in  any 
useful  work,  and  ])rohably  in  any  work  whatever,  it  would  have  been 
extraordinary  had  the  case  been  otherwise.  We  can  compare  the  effect 
of  it  upon  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  those  enchantments  of 
the  understanding  of  which  it  gives  so  sweet  and  so  cajitivating  a 
taste,  to  nothing  save  that  of  men  who  have  lived  amid  the  cold 
sterility  of  bleak  mountains,  coming  to  the  nearest  summit,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  valley,  when  the  first 
beams  of  the  inoruing  sun  have  just  lighted  u[>  t!ie  more  lofty  spots 
and  objects,  while  the  breadth  of  the  mountain  is  yet  veiled  in  the  fog 
*  You  don't  paat  thi4  house  on  the  CamtwrweU  Rovi^Quwre.  TW  EJepbant  Mit 
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«f  iiiglii.  ^tfhfei  a  glorious  eoutatry !  let  as  hasten  omraidaiidMe/' 

In  90  narrow  a  compass  as  about  two  hundred  and  forty  very  smadl 
pao'e'--,  embracing"  the  whole  field  of  science,  the  points  onlv  can  be 
toil'  Ik  il  ;  hut  these  points  are  selected  with  the  most  admirable  tact; 
tliey  are  imitbrmly  tliose  that  combine  a  maximym  of  the  three  essen-. 
tial  qualities  of  striking  curiosity,  apparent  use,  and  obvious  connesion 
Of  one  put  of  the  Subject  with  the  othem.  The  order  followed  In  the 
notices  of  the  Turioas  Imifiches  of  science  is  judicious.  Hie  pure  Ma* 
thematics,  the  sciences  of  abstract  number  and  magnltttde,  or  those 
tvhich  have  no  reference  even  to  the  simple  properties  of  matter,  but 
which  contain  in  themselves  both  the  knowlediz-*^  to  be  arrived  at,  and 
the  means  of  arriving"  at  it,  very  properly  take  the  lead ;  and  though 
thev  be,  from  this  very  simplicity,  less  attractive  than  the  branches 
^Ich  follow,  enough  is  stated  to  show  how  valuable  they  are  in  them- 
selves,  as  Well  as  how  indispensable  they  are  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Mkofe  practical  sciences.  The  next  bnmdi  Is  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
which  some  of  the  leading  facts  and  the  applications  of  mathematics 
are  clearly  statcfl  Tliis  ]  ;irt  of  the  discourse  is,  we  think,  the  least 
perfect, — there  is  not  a  sutticient  allusion  to  chemistry ;  but  chemistry  is 
so  much  a  matter  of  detail,  that  it  cannot  be  "  written  short  and 
tile  sketch  could  not  include  every  thing.  Besides,  as  the  chemistry  of 
'  the  schools  H  only  the  chemistry  of  dead  matter,  and  not  of  the  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  when  alive, — as  the  functions  of  these,  and  the 
adaptation  of  their  several  parts  to  the  performance  of  those  functions, 
Sire  the  most  enticing!;  applications  of  science,  and  as  the  mechanical 
sciences  ajjply  to  these  as  well  as  to  ni  ilU  r  not  in  the  veo;etating"  or 
living  state, — they  arc  of  course  more  essential  than  tlie  doctrines  of 
chemistry.  The  section  on  the  application  of  the  Mechanical  Sciences 
to  the  natural  history  of  plants  aind  animals,  occupies  a  Aill  tUnl,  of 
file  book,  and  <!ontains  a  very  clear  exposition  of  some  of  die  most  won- 
derful contrivances  of  nature.  The  Discourse  concludes  with  a  vetf 
plain,  but  very  powerful  nrp;iimGnt  in  favour  of  the  study  of  science,  as 
it  tends  to  improve  the  condition,  the  minds,  and  the  morals  of  those 
who  have  the  liajipiness  to  devote  themselves  to  it.  ^ 

The  most  extraurdiuar)  lliuig  about  the  Discourse  is,  the  varied  and, 
'  ds  one  would  thinkt  the  adverse  pursuits  of  the  author.  We  question 
ff  there  be  now,  or  if  ever  there  was  a  regular  philosopher  by  profess 
sion,  who  could  produce  any  thing  like  it.  Palsy's  work  is  deficient  in 
mathematics  ;  and  besides,  the  science  of  Paley  is  subordinate  to  his 
main  and  most  laudable  object,  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes,  and  the  necessity  of  an  all-wise  Creator ;  while  in  this 
little  work,  that  is  taken  for  granted,  and  thus  the  views  of  science  are 
primary  and  unmixed.  And  yet  the  author  is  no  professional  phflo- 
Sopher ;  but  one  who,  in  each  of  the  important  functions  of  advocate 
and  statesman,  does  more,  not  in  power  and  principle  merdy,  but  In 
absolute  detail,  than  would  be  full  and  overwhelming  occupation  to 
many  who  woidd  not  be  pleased  if  a  large  heritage  both  of  talents  and 
activity  were  not  conceded  to  them. 

This  notice  may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  but  as  there  are 
many  who  value  a  book  for  its  fasluonable  siize  and  price,  more  than 
Ibr  its  Intrinsic  value,  it  is  proper  to  let  them  knowthat  this  book  is 
wnrlnftformtoth^mhid;  aadiftheyinnieaditatlentiYeljtwaaie 
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Sure  that 't  will  rtmn5<p  them  much  as  any  work  of  light  feaditig| 
and  inform  them  more  than  neiuriy  all  of  Uiat  elass  taken  togetb«r« 

TJgli  !---4ie  din  of  that  ta|i-room  is  cinbeeittble.  Away  we  rush  agaiift 

in  search  of  quiet,  up  the  hill  which  leads  to  Dulwich.  We  manfully 
stride  along  under  the  weight  of  the  blue  bag-,  thinking  with  infinite 
self-complacency  upon  our  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  ^ammnrian. 
Budieus,  who  is  represented  On  the  title  ot  one  of  his  books  printed  by 
Uemy  Stephens,  trudging  away  with  a  wallet  ou  his  shoulders,  and 
*  omniti  mea  mecum  porio*  issuing  from  his  lips,  t  We  thought,  too,  of 
Henry  fltipllnn  bimseU;  a^d  \Aa  eritleal  labmnr  of  dividiiig  the  BiU* 
into  tarsfts  « in  iUnerando!  i^oonds,  how  heavy  these  booka  are 
tiiOTt  is  not  a  8in|fli  li|(ht  article  in  the  Whole  bag|— Wilmot  Horton'a 
Emigration  Rrport  wa«?  nothing  to  tliem.  Ah  !  we  must  halt  to  leail 
upon  this  railing? — and  we  will  employ  this  breathing-time  in  nskin*:^ 

 *  our  tnip«?t  friends,  ihe  public' — as  those  horrible  sycophants,  the 

stage-managers,  always  express  themselves  when  they  are  deprecating^- 

uliilii '  w  wlH  Mk  the  paUie  a  few  (|iie8tioiie--^faiehpiiHic,  by  the 
bye,  we  shall  occasiooBJIy  catechise. 

«  ■ 

War  do  people  talk  about  the  wisdom  of  ouf  alionCora,  while  they* 

complain  of  the  folly  of  their  children  ?  Our  ancestors  were  the  world^* 
children — ig-norant.  uncontrivinii:,  and  helpless  ;  the  only  question  is, 
whether  we  are  more  than  hobbUdehoytt  or  whether  we  have  yet  arrived^ 
at  the  age  of  mattirity. 

Why  is  it  the  fashion  to  crowd  to  see  a  company  collected  from  the 
Mieaux  of  the  French  provinces  (with  one  or  two  eieeptions)i  while 
ICean,  iToung,  Macready,  Kemble,  Listen,  f*airai«  in  short,  the  whole 
dramatic  strength  of  England,  are  voted  mauvaU  ton.  *  Nobody  goeft 
to  the  play !  * — it  i??  quite  true.    And  why  don't  they  ? 

Why  is  it  that  there  Arc  some  men  who  not  only  are  received  iu 
society,  but  courted  and  made  much  of  there,  who  are  swindicrs,  and 
known  to  be  so  ?  Why  is  it  that  one  man  is  kicked  out  of  cotfipany" 
for  (hat  which  gets  ahothef  the  eharacter  df  a  knowlttff  fellow  ?  Whr 
is  it  that  floine  men  are  dragged  through  a  honepond  Ibr  that  whhsi 
^aces  o(heia  at  the  head  of  their  knot,*  and  more  than  their  knot — and 
which  causes  them  to  be  flattered  and  crouched  toby  all  around  them?. 
Men — and  a  high  class  of  men — about  tmvn,  know  right  well  what  I 
mean.  I  do  not  desire  to  have  an  actinn  of  libel  brought  ag'uinst  my 
publisher,  or  to  be  w  ay-iaki,  on  my  road  home,  by  a  parcel  of  rulliaus, 

wMi  bladgeons,  hhred  to  break  my  bones»  for  these  fellows  tie  capable 
of  any  thing,  tint  agdln,  t  ask>  toAy  ate  these  htm(MrMt  tneti — ^fof 
ttere  are  toliourabfes  amohg  them — why  are  these  scoundrels,  who 
ought  to  be  pumped  upon  as  pick-pockets,  still  the  glass  in  which  it 
is  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  dress  themselves?  Why  do  men,  l^imw- 
ing  them  to  be  knaves,  play  with  them  ?  Why  do  women  receive  them 
at  their  bouses — welcome  them — smile  for  them? — Faugh! 

"  Thus  rung  our  doleful  speech, 
Its  how,  and  when,  and  why, 
And  like  Sir  ThQm;i§  Leatherbree«k 

Found  none  to  make  reply*"  i 

And  now  we  have  climbed  Mtnifi  Miil«  kt  ue  paiue  to  iooM  around  va4 
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ipoir*fre8h  and  balmy  is  tli&  breeze— rhow  pure  and  bracing  the  atmo- 
sphere. There  is  nothing  like  a  bright  day  in  March  for  brilliant  effecu. 
Tliat  white  vUIa  is  a  little  too  prononci — spotty l>ut  thsn  the  trees 
a!bbut  it  are  yiet  leafiess — iu  another  week  their  first  transpajcient' Hiids 
\Vill  throw  a  pleasant  veil  before  that  dwelling  of  elegpant  coinfort.' 
What  a  blessing"  is  it  that  ihe  fashion  nf  thr  rity  sends  her  care- worn, 
money-scraping  sons  a  few  miles  trom  ]icv  smoke.  In  these  ghmpses 
of  nature  the  *  genial  current  of  the  soil  '  gets  a  little  food.  They  feel 
that  there  are  more  pure  and  healthful  processes  going  ou  in  Llie  world, 
than  the  eternal  round  of  mercantile  gambling.  But  do  they  feel  thus  ? 
Rothschild  has  a  vilhi — and  so  have  iifty  otlwrs  who  hamit  that  den  of 
evil  passions,  theSlodc  Exchange.  When  they  hear  the  thrush  pqHnjf 
in  their  laburnum  trees,  pouring  forth  a  full  tide  of  joyous  song  as  if 
there  were  no  misery  on  earth,  cdti  they  forget  for  a  moment  the  com- 
pliratod  wire*?  that  they  must  puil  Ironi  day  to  day,  to  make  their  piti- 
ful machinery  work  its  ends?  No,  no.  The  demon  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  man,  and  the  holy  voice  of  Nature  whispers  no  rest 
to  their'  ftreriBh  hqiies.  Paha !  what  has  this  landscape  to  do  with 
fliock-brdten. 

There  is  not  a  creature  stirriog  in  this  broad  meadow  ;^one  could 
almost  fancy  it  an  African  solituoe.  By  the  way,  that  pretty  volume  of 
Pringle's  will  pass  a  half  hour  luxuriousfy  on  this  stile. 

And  now  Dulwich  is  retiched.  Ah  !  —this  is  a  villagre.  But  what 
a  Cockney  air  has  lU  iun,  with  its  hoUday  attractions  ul  an  '  Ordinary,' 
and  a  bowfing-green.   Waiter !  a  pen  and  fadk. 

Sphemeridcs,  or  Occasional  Poemn  ;  ivrittm  in  Scotland  and  Sofdk 
Africa.   By  Thomas  Pringle.  London.  1828.   Smith,  Elder,  ^  Co. 

Very  superior  to  the  numerous  collections  of  miscellaneous  poems  that 
of  late  years  have  issued  from  the  press,  this  little  volume  bears,  on 
every  page,  indisputable  marks  of  a  activated  and  poetical  mind* 
There  la  in  it  a  fireshnesa  and  originafity,  comfafined  with  a  gentleness 
and  benevolence  of  spirit,  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  imaginalien* 
and  to  interest  the  affections.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us,  therefore,  com- 
pelled, as  wemustf>ften  be,  to  denounce  the  Tn\ha])py  pretenders  to  the 
honours  of  verse,  to  meet  with  a  work  prc;^enting  so  many  redeeming 
traits  in  the  poetical  character  of  the  day.  It  would,  indeed,  be  in- 
justice, both  to  the  author  and  readers  of  poetry  like  this,  as  unas- 
suming in  its  title  as  excellent  In  quality,  not  to  give  it  the  full  praise 
so  undeniably  due  to  It. 

«  The  volume  contains  a  variety  of  small  pieces,  all  bearing  the  stamp 

of  amiable  feelincr  nnd  ti  hin-hlv  cultivated  mind.  The  sentiments  are 
such  as  do  liniiMur  to  human  nature,  expressed  in  language  at  once 
fervent  and  poetical,  such  as  finds  an  answering  chord  in  every  noble 
bosom,  and  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  The  tone  of  loily 
and  indignant  scorn  against  the  oppressors,  and  the  soothing  accents 
of  compassion  and  encouragement  for  the  oppressed,  form  another 
feature  of  the  work,  entitlmg  it  to  the  approbation  and  good  wishes  of 
all  the  w'ise  and  honest. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  pieces  are  of  a  gentler  character, 
(ousisting  of  domestic  incidents,  descriptions,  and  ]iictures  from  Scot- 
U^h  scenery  and  rural  Uic.    lhe;bc  arc  among  £^omc  oi  tiie  must 
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pltasiiiij^ ;  the  style  is  at  once  simple  and  graceful ;  while  in  sottla 
passages  there  breathes  a  peculiar  air  of  poetic  tenderness  and  sweet- 
ness, that  strongly  remiiul'^  us  of  the  muse  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  of 
Loj^n.  The  poem  eutiLied  '*  The  Autumnal  Excursion,"  affords  evi- 
dence of  kindred  imagination  and  powers,  not  unworthy  some  of 
Scotland's  more  favourite  poets,  as  the  following  will  sufficiently 
attegt:— 

'  But  chief  wfaen  eammer  twilii^  nUd 

Brew  her  dim  curtain  o*er  fhe  wild* 
I  loved,  beside  that  ruin  grey, 
To  watch  thp  dying^  gleam  or  day. 
And  thougii,  perchance,  with  secret  dread, 
I  he>Bfd  lite  bat  ffit  Toniid  my  heed, 
Wlule  wmds,  that  waved  the  long  lank  graM^ 
"With  sound  unearthly  seemed  to  pass  i 
Yet  witli  a  pleasing  horror  fell 
Upon  mv  heart  the  thrilling  spell ;  . 
For  all  that  met  the  ^e  or  ear 
Was  still  so  pure  and  peaceful  here^ 
I  deemed  no  evil  might  intrude 
^  Within  the  sain%  foHbide. 
Still  vivid  memory  can  recall 
The  figure  of  each  shattered  wall  ; 
The         trees,  all  hoar  with  luoss, 
i.ow  btiudmg  o  cr  liie  circling  iosse ; 
The  roaliinii^  of  the  mouiitem  flood ; 
The  cushat's  cooing  in  the  wood ; 
The  rooks  that  o'er  the  turrets  sail ; 
The  lonely  curlew's  distant  wail ; 
The  flocks  that  bigH  on  Hounain*  rest ; 
The  glories  of  the  glowing  west* 

There  are  numerous  passages  in  Uie  same  poem,  of  equal  power 
and  beauty ;  and  othan,  Hnouglmit  the  voluiiie,  fuU  of  geuiu^  and 
esquisite  poetic  Mang^  OS  Ifae  efaorter  piecsi»  we  jehiill  olRtr  two 
cwaplea  of  aoiuiets 

To  Sgotlaicd. 

• 

*  My  eounbry,  when  I  fbink  of  all  I*ve  lost. 
In  leaving  thee  to  seek,  a  foreign  home, 
I  find  more  cause,  the  farther  still  I  roam. 
To  mouni  the  hour  I  left  th^  favour  d  coast  | 
Fbr  eaeh'  high  privilege,  wluoh  is  tile  boast 
And  birthright  of  thy  aons»  fagr  patriots  gained, 
Dishonour'd  dies  when  rie:ht  and  truth  are  chaaed* 
AimI  caititts  rule — by  sordid  lusts  engrossed. 
I  may,  perhaps  (each  generous  purpose  crossed), 
Foi^et  the  higher  aims  for  which  I've  starained; 
Calmly  resi};n  the  hopes  I've  prized  the  most, 
And  learn  cold  cautions  I  have  Inn^^  disdauifid. 
But  my  heart  must  be  calmer,  colder  yet. 
Ere  Soodaad  and  fldr  ft«edom  I  forget.* 

This  is»  perhaps,  exceeded  by  the  next,  which  pretents  a  conwci 
•  A  msiatiiB  ea  dnlaaki  of  Cifla^witfr. 
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picture  oi  the  seenery^  and  ciuuracter  of  the  Cape,  as  novel  83  it  is 

striking  i — 

'  O  Cam  of  atornifl !  «ltlioi]gh  thy  fronl  be  dflili» 
And  bleak  ttiy  naked  cliffs  and  cheerless  vatei. 

And  perilous  thy  fierce  and  faithless  ^ales 

To  staunchest  mai  iner  and  stoutest  bark ; 

And  though  along  thy  coasts  with  grief  I  mark 

The  servile  and  the  slave — with  him  who  waOg 

An  exile's  lot — and  blush  to  hear  thy  talea  * 

Of  sm  and  sprrow,  m^<\  oj^pre'-sion  stark  } 

Yet*  spite  of  physical  and  mural  ill, 

And  after  aU      icen  and  suiiMl  1mv% 

There  are  strong  links,  that  hind  me  to  thee  gtil)» 

And  render  e'en  thy  rocks  and  deserts  dear ; 

Her^  dwell  kind  heai  ts,  which  time  nor  plaoe  eaa  chiU, 

Loved  Idndred  and  congenud  Mtndi  flKnoeie/ 

The  '  Excursion,'  in  particular,  contains  much  good  poetry ;  the 
whole  compositioii  k  eiceedingly  pleasing;  and  the  most  serious 
fiiuJts  ere  a  few  words  rather  carelessly  introduoed,  and  little  incon- 
flnutieSt  proceeding  rather  Irom  inadvertency  than  want  of  taste.  The 

few  vices  observable  in  Mr.  Pringle's  style  are  trivial,  and  easy  of 
correction.  There  are  some  terms,  perhaps,  not  strictly  ])oeti(;al  ;  and 
there  is  a  peculiarity  in  regard  to  employing  the  ac^ective  too  inva- 
riably  afler  the  substantive,  at  the  end  uf  a  line. 

This  coffee-room  is  abominable — a  coffee-room  at  Dulwich,  with 
hoxefs,  and  srjiinre  mahogany  board??  damp  with  last  tiin-ht%  nle  ! — And 
then  the  tobacco — Shall  we  never  be  quit  of  that  tobacco  ? — Well — 
well — a  beef-steak,  and  a  pint  of  port. — Heavens  ! — 1  now  find  what 
weighed  us  down  on  Heme  Hill— Johnson's  Dictionary,  compkU  in  one 
Jarge  octaTO.  The  preface  is  evidently  by  a  masterly  hand — ^it  is  at  once 
Uvdy  aiidenidite»  eamuon  of  oMrit  not  very  comim  in  these  dayl  ef 
|iertness  without  knowledge,  and  leanung  mthoollhciljfy.  CqbmI  Wo 
n|UBt  write  a  nice  little  puff  of  this  capitfld  ~ 


Johfrntt^B  DioHonary  of  ike  EngHth  Langriage»  Sienotyped  vsriofiflt 
from  ihe  UatflHo  edition  torndtd  hp  Himaelf.  royal  8yo.  pp.  1869, 

This  Is  a  reprini  of  the  tnost  valttable  description,  containing  the 
two  foiiot  of  Johnson,  Sn  one  octavo.  This  beautiiuUy  printed  volome 

is  accompanied  by  an  admirably  written  preface,  in  which  both  Home 
Took  and  Mr.  Todd  are  roughly  handled.    *  The  philosopher  of  Wim- 

bleton,*  as  the  writer  faceti'Misly  terms  Took,  is  treated  with,  perhaps, 
too  much  severity,  con'-iil*  riiiL;  his  claims  as  a  philologer.  In  Mr. 
Todd's  case  the  chMsti  i  incut  i-^  snfficiently  wholesome.  Notliing-  is 
more  nauseous  than  the  attempt  to  improve  what  is  beyond  the  graiip 

of  the  wonld'he  amender ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  Mr.  Todd  has 
done  fitUe  dse  bl>stdes  maldng  a  large  book  of  reference  of  double  pon> 

derosity,  heaping  up  words  that  are  utterly  usdesSi  either  fbr  the  tech* 
nicalities  of  science,  or  the  elegfmci^  c^Mttfttlira,  sndias  *  palaver,' 
'  patty|)nTi,*  aitd  'Parmesan  cheese,'  we  are  not  unwQling  to  leave  his 
edition  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  critic  before  us* 


X  am  getting  YCiy  hungry,  andttho  ntsoh  ob»  Hrhftt  a  eonCnat  to  the 


wkptMtm  of  TMfn  1*^^  tnti^.  Let  vm  Mofalise  ;'^nd  jot  down 
t  ft«r  thougto  tint  oeoumd  to  tu  m  Um  ti^  of  Hm  Ctmbmnil 

Hb  who  is  alwayB Hiiiiklnff  uTtii^ «ndl is  A« lM»t lilnl|r lo  Vfivi «l 

H»  becftnie  be  cannot  attend  prapeily  to  the  m6«M» 

iThe  ungratified  wishes  of  man  m  tbe  chief  sources  of  h!s  pleasure, 

provided  he  does  not  dp<=pm'r  of  their  gratlfiontion  ;  and  they  are  nho 
the  chief  sources  of  his  iiu^roTement.  It  is  ^  next  dep  tbat  carries 
us  on. 

He  who  would  mouut  iu  the  world  should  imitate  a  mau  climbing 

SI  a  Ifeddtf  t  ha  ihoitM  look  up,  Tkmj  who  look  down  get  dinrf  ooi 
hand  Am  dittg«ri€tbto  it  thrsfirngMMM^  the  higher  tiioyhanft 
^iiiba6L 

Men  of  genius  are  always  getting  tumbles,  because  they  drive  iiist, 
and  take  new  cuts :  dull  fellows  seldom  tumble,  becauBa  thej  dlivo 
slowly  and  in  tlie  mt. 

Public  sympathy  ifi  always  a  bungling  almoner^  becMise  it  has  no 
measure  of  suffering  but  the  noise  laade  by  the  sufieter. 

WhananMBitaaByoiithitlMlairiMi  ho  Umlte  ^our  faM|Olry  lo  Itfft 

P'lacts  are  the  flesh  of  conversation ;  opinions  are  the  feathers. 

A  trian's  mhid is  a  pandox  i  the  mora  that  li  pat  Into  il  them  ia  tho 

more  room, 

A  i^eiial  la  w  ag;ti»nst  suicide  is  the  most  absurd  that  can  be  imagined, 
because  suicide  involves  u  voluulary  choice  of  tlie  very  greatent  punisii-* 

wMch     hnr  om  InffiaL 


Oh  I  is  tliat  stt  al.  nut  ready  yet  ?  *  In  ten  minutes.  Sir.*  We  must 
cut  up  some  book  or  other,  ^i^r^a«»er  le  tenips*  Here  goes. 

Max^  $  era  Ffonfer^r      In  Jamaica.  8vo.«  pp.  808.V 

TKievohUM  appean  to  have  baah  witttanwiAtemf  lanMlilii- 
tntioa  itf  eAibiting  to  the  people  of  En^and  iha  alale  of  Awmitm 

felicity  invhfth  the  slates  Hyo  in  Jamaica ;  aid  also  of  displaying  how 
entirely  unworthy  they  are  of  every  thin^  bestowed  on  them  by  the 

planters,  exceptinc;  tbe  cnrt-whip.  Marly  s  being  bitten  to  pieces  by 
musquitoes,  his  saluted  by  tield  ne^voe«,  and  his  watching  the 

slaves  employed  iu  a  boilius-house,  and  a  million  of  such  interesting 
incidents,  aia  dialled  with  both  mfamteness  and  gravity.  To  those 
who  can  be  gtatilled  by  euch  allaifs»  wo  tecommend  this  vohmio; 
and  that  our  readers  may  form  soma  idM  of  the  comforta  of  tho 
*  children  of  labour'  in  this  tine  island,  we  subjoin  Marly'a  Of  noaol  of 
three  Negro  women»  who  had  sat  down  for  life  upon  the  property  >^ 

'  Tin  y  rccpived  the  same  allowance  as  if  they  had  been  working,  in  ron- 
seqiuiiL-e  of  each  of  Ihem  luiviiiLx,  nr  hndlivinff  at  one  time,  six  children  : 
in  puiiuauce  of  a  colonial  law  to  liiaL  eiiect  They  wei"e  tlie  muUiera  of 
teaDies  as  reputable,  industrious,  and  wdl-bchavea  ti  any  upon  tha|iiO» 
perty ;  and  which  reputable  families  were  enabled  from  their  own  private 
industry  to  provide  themselves  with  superior  clothing  to  what  the  estate 
lUloweU,  in  addition  to  su^p^ing  themselves  witli  man^  otlier  comforts  which 
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they  were  tliereby  enabled  to  obtain.  Punishment  they  never  received,  miliMK 
was  fbc  whip  evei-  applied  to  them ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  observe 
ttie  brolliers  and  husbands  of  the  females  taking  their  stations  beside  each 
ofher  in  the  field,  lightening  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  tiie  females,  by 
assisting  fhem,  as  often  as  they  could  p;ct  Hiar  hoes  in. 

*  These  negTOPs  comp?.rntively  speakmgVere  in  a  stnto  of  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. Tiiw  did  not  know  what  liberty  was, — ^the  greater  pai  t  of  them  had 
Men  bom  ani  lud  lived  tiie  vrhole  of  their  lives  upon  the  property,  and  it 
was  their  home.  Those  ^o  were  industnotti  had  fanned  comfortable 
houses,  which  were  their  own.  They  had  no  cares — ^they  apparently  had  as 
few  wants — ^the  estate  furnished  them  with  lierrings,  and  their  grounds  fur- 
nished them  with  provisions  more  than  sufficient  for  their  consumption,  the 
Oferplua  of  ivfaieh  they  carried  to  market  Some  of  them,  also,  nad  a  few 
poultry,  some  pi^:s,  and  two  or  three  gon*s-  r  and  from  these  soimT-s,  they 
r:iised  a  little  iiio;icy  to  ]>ur(']iase  some  litrl-'  iinery  in  dress,  and  some  little 
luxuries  to  cuubume.  iiiey  knew  they  would  be  attended  to  when  sick,  and 
that  they  would  have  the  lieneflt  of  a  budora  doctor  and  buckra  medfieinet. 
Tliey  thought  if  they  were  free,  they  could  not  procure  any  of  these,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  head  men  and  tradesmen  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  tlieir  labour,  few  of  the  decent,  well-behaved  negroes 
aeaire  It,  fbr,  say  they,  **  if  Imn  ft<ee^  who  gib  hnn  citotites^wbo  gib  bin 
house — who  gib  him  nesee  groimdto-^ho  gib  him  fidi — who  send  him 
doctor  when  bim  sick.  No,  Aassa,  no.  Better  faim  neg^  massa  dan  him 
&ee  massa,** 

■These  respectable  negroes  unfortimately,  in  general,  do  not  mmuBicaifly 
amount  to  aboye  Ibe  one-half  of  the  slaves  upon  an  estate.  Ibere  is  npon 
every  property,  espcciidly  if  it  is  any  thin<r  lai  ge,  as-  there  was  npon  this,  a 
numerous  body  of  idle,  disorderly,  and  dissolute  people  of  both  sexes,  upon 
whom  punishment  has  a  very  slender  eifect,  and  who,  as  must  be  expected, 
are  eager  for  their  "  freedom.**  Which  word,  however,  they,  as  well  as 
almost  the  whole  of  tht'  negroes,  consider  in  a  liglit  far  wide  of  what  their 
friends  in  Britain  explinn  it, — and  their  interpretation  of  it  would  prove  in- 
stantaneously destructive  to  the  colony.  They  think,  tiiat  freedom  means  a 
cessation  ftom  labour  altogether— and  that  when  they  are  allowed  freedoni, 
they  are  to  work  no  more,  farther  than  growing  provisions  for  themselves, 
and  this  being  so  easily  done  tbej  would  then  be  satisfted.* — ^pp.  91,  92, 

7lMt  wiU  do !  We  can  nnell  an  hdUferent  book  by  instinet  Jeffiey 
drives  a  bodkin  through  an  octavo,  and  tells  by  the  scent  of  the  steel 
vhetlier  the  octavo  be  worth  any  thing — as  dealers  in  hams  judge  of 
their  freshness.  The  very  paper  knife  of  a  rrilic  ought  to  Unable  to 
find  out  the  tit-bits,  cither  of  beauty  or  absurciity. 

Well — well !  That  steak  compensates  for  many  cxils.  And  now  we 
will  review  Don  Pedro,  aud  then  com])ose  ourselves  for  a  nap  : — 

Don  Ptdro ;  a  Tragedif.  By  Lord  Porcfaeatar.  8vo.  pp.  99. 

By  the  statement  in  the  preface  we  find  that  Lord  Porchester's 

nnme  may  be  added  to  the  long'  list  of  individuals  who  may  justly  ex- 
claim, '  Save  me  irom  my  triends,'  It  is  through  their  kind  oifices 
that  his  drama  appears  in  ])rint.  It  is  in  this  preface  stated,  that  this 
plaj,  uii  its  tirst  representation,  mei  with  *  flattering  success;'  uow,  in 
utb  particular,,  both  Loid  Porcfaeatar  and  Ua  ill-judging  flatterers 
ehould  be  set  right.  The  truth  is,  that  wbm  the  manager  (Mr.  Wal* 
lack)  attempted  to  give  it  out  for  a  second  representation,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  stage  unheard.  Tlic  plot  having  been  copiously 
detailed  in  contemporary  journals,  we  shall  content  oursehres  with  obh 
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serving  that  the  play,  as  far  as  regards  representation,  is  perfectly 
undramatic ;  there  is  a  total  absence  of  that  intensity  of  interest  which 
alcfDc  can  Hret  the  attenlion  of  an  andienoe ;  added  to  which*  the  whole 
weight  of  the  drama  rests  on  the  female  diaracter  Maria  dt  PadilUt, 
and  which  to  personate  required  an  actress  uniting  every  leadfaif^ 
requisite  in  her  profession — a  star  not  at  present  ob'^pnal^lo  m  fhe 
theatric  hemisphere.  Tiurouii'bont  the  play  in  question  are  scattered 
many  poetic  passages,  and  SDiue  there  ere  that  evince  cleverness  both 
in  the  conception  and  the  putting  together;  but  these  are  too  few  to 
atone  for  the  pages  of  kmguor  and  feebleness.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  part  of  SUmche  is  in  uie  worst  style  of  maudlin  jwnsibiltty*  The 
vigorous  passages  arc  to  be  found  in  the  dialogue  in  the  last  scene  be- 
tween Raban  the  Jew  and  Maria^  when  the  Jew  has  fallen  into  the 
snares  of  Maria,  and  i<5  led  into  her  presence  in  chnni^  and  proceeding 
to  execution.  We  insert  the  wh'ilo  df  it ;  aiitl  think  the  Jew's  simile  of 
the  sculptor  and  the  clay  poetic  and  beautiiul,  although  very  much  out 
of  place* 

\Raban  is  led  in  ^uardedy  and  in  chains. 
Hat  mcfaainsi 
I  ever  lovrd  to  look  upon  thee,  Raban, 
And  trust  me,  now  it  glads  mine  inmost  soul; 
Yet  this  our  parting  words  portended  not 
iniY  faith  fonwom,  tiie  Saraeen  onpaid* 
What  signified,  fair  sir,  the  bond  we  signed  ? 

Raban.  And  what,  kind  mistrsss*  meanttbe  treacbflroos  toils 
Thou  hadst  prepared  for  me  ? 

Maria*  {surprised.)  Ha.  who  betrayed  me ? 

Rab.  Tlqrself! 

Mar.  Thou  speakest  well,  and  yet  thOtt  lisst 

Thy  fate  was  fixed,  but  never  did  my  tongue 
Give  utterance  to  ^e  deep  design. 

Bab^  I  granti^ 

Nor  word,  nor  sro',v]inir  look,  nor  altered  voiee, 
Nor  any  dubious  (  ircumstance,  awoke 
Suspicion  of  tiiy  foul  intent — all  seemed 
As  calm  as  heietolbfc  nor  yet  too  calair— 
'Twas  thy  unsparing,  ruthless  nature  waniadme* 
Had  wo  not  sat  concerting  others'  deaths. 
Had  we  not  framed  such  murderous  lists  before. 
Together  plotted— ibr  empire  tiioo*  and  I 
For  vensjeance— till  on  thy  brow  Hie  long^soiight  orown 
Seemed  to  alig^? 

Mar.  And  came  not  with  the  crown 

Tliea  didl  eonspiriMor*  the  power  to  aid  thee  ? 

Rak  T6  need  flime  aid  no  more.  Could  he  who  knew; 
And  counselled  every  dnrk  and  lawless  deed^ 
That  to  the  imperial  object  of  thy  wishes 
Smoothed  the  ascent — he  who  alone  migiit  say, 
*  Tremble,  Maria,  tremble  on  thy  throne  I ' 
Jiope  to  live  scntholess  wheh  his  task  was  done.  - 

Mar.    I  stand  amazed  !  and  scarcely  know  wMdl  most 
Tu  mai  vel  at,  his  folly  or  his  craft, 
VTho  Inew  his  peril,  aimed  his  dsrt  so  well. 
Yet  could  not  save  him  ttom  fbe  Tcngefhl  frwgf 
Ot  the  9Sfmp^  lioness  j 
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fb  werk  my  sovereign's  will,  and  guide  the  apiMl 

Ap^ainst  the  Queen,  too  long  delayed  and  lost. 

The  loval  Jew — (pai<^)--*oft  hast  thou  callt^d  me  thine  owtt 

Tn^e  Raban — (ironically) — could  tlie  lyruL-ejed  Imi^  tjrr? 

Oh,  no !  then  let  her  servant  die  feithful 

As  ne  has  lived.  His  need  borrowed  this  scroll ; 

[Takir/!T  out  qf  kit  botom  a pop$r. 
His  zeal  restores  it  at  the  earhest  hour 
Thatinidmawaaldailow.  PQkmUi^lmk 
Mar,   (Mionished.)  Hf  Hstef^oeathl 

JRab.   How  often  hast  thou  promised  to  exalt  rae?*^ 
Most  weU*kept  vow  1   Here  hast  thou  noted  down 
Thy  tnuted  mend— thy  dear  good  Jew-~amid 
8jD«in*s  bluest  *  blood-— distuigiiished  lot  I  to  dui 
wHh  ^itch  a  noble  company — Oh  I  last 
"Unhoped-for  kindness  !  unsolicited, 
Not  uni^ij^uited ;  for  the  hour  he  knew 
Thou  hadst  enrolled  him  on  thy  couiHv  list, 
The  grateful  Jew  inscribed  thee  upon  nis. 

Mar.  Thy  list  I  base*  j€«ring,  crafty  traitor.  Thy  list  I 
Thou  serpent —  -  * 

Bab,  11iatfiBilwedonly>tobealaiB» 
Bast  strangled  1faee»  while  tfaoQ  wert  entiinf  him. 
Thou  woulast  biivc  used  me,  as  sculptors  do  their  clay, 
'Wherewith  to  mould  thy  greatness ;  when  thou  hadst  shi^P^ 
Its  vast  proportions,  the  vile  earth  was  broken. 

Mar.  Caught  lake  a  fi>ol—- go,  like  a  felom  die  ( 
Try  if  thy  gold  can  save  thee  now  ?  Pvcvrnge 
Is  sweet,  and  thon  shalt  taste  the  bitter  joy. 
To  close  lilt;  iuii  act  ot  my  government, 

Rab,  The  last  aet  of  thy  tyranny.   I  die 
Soothed  by  that  thought.   My  Christian  tvrants,  wtloapiet 
Now  ply  your  tortures,  slay  the  wretch  wno-^e  power 
Dispersed  your  hosts  like  chait  before  the  wiud. 
And  gave  your  realm  away  I  Henceforth  afa» 
Hate,  fear,  oppress,  but  think  of  me,  and  scorn 
,The  Jew  no  more!  i(urmagtQkiMgmrd)—hAd  on ! 

Mar.  Aye,  to  liis  fate  I 

Take  thy  cold  comfort  with  thee  to  the  b^ck. 

[Esmimi  JMan  andgwmd. 

Zooks  I  How  long  we  have  slept.  Alas,  here  is  au  importation  of 
dtuene ;  and  they  nave  been  to  the  Dulwich  Gallerjr ;  and  they  are 
admiriDg  Mr.  Saaae'e  Mauioleuv  ;-«-«iid  teem  to  think  .thai  one  Mu- 
riUo  was  not  half  so  good  a  paintct  aa  the  gentleman  who  takes  like- 
ncssess  on  Ludgate  Hill.  Ah  !  we  must  be  off.  But  let  us  tirst  get 
through  a  bit  or  two  that  even  five  wooder-biuitera  and  their  wives  can^ 
not  spoil 

Africa  De&cribed.    By  Mrs.  Holland. 

This  interesting  volume  is  ft  selection  from  the  works  of  ancient 

and  modern  travellers  ;  the  compilations  have  been  made  with  care 
niirl  judgment.  Important  as  works  ot  this  nature  are,  we  hope  Mrs. 
Hctlaud  will  still  find  leisure  to  favour  the  juvenile  race  with  some 

TheisiialMS  of  oldsst  dese«ot  in  Spain  were  tenned  of  die  Unest  blood. 
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Tolnines,  blending  fiction  and  moral  leDSoa  as  a£^r«eabiy  as  in  those 
which  have  proceeded  from  her  pea. 

In  Older  to  ftcUitate  IIm  dascriptkm  of  Afttas,  Hit.  HoflMid  liM 
<Md«d  hm  vnhiMffi  into  tBvovl  dfotlnel  partt.  And  at  the  flnadiHiciii* 

is  a  concise  and  well-written  account  ot  tile  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  description  of  Madagascar  we  think  might  have  been 
advantageously  extenfied.  The  volume  is  arcompanied  by  an  expla- 
iiatoi  y  map,  and  cannot  fail  to  hnd  its  way  into  every  circle  who  wish 
that  their  younger  branches  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  that  vast 
and  almost  unexplored  portion  of  the  habitable  ^be« 

» 

MarmUmaimt  and  i/tker  Psocmt,  By  Charie*  Room,  8m,  pp..  98« 

Ijon0;m8ti  and  Co. 

Tmt  Tokuno  if  the  fint  pottic  nttMopt  of  a  wy  young  maa,  and  die-, 
plays  (Knae  promise.    The  principal  poem  in  the  volume  exhibits  much 

harmony  of  versification,  and  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  Tlie 
minor  effusions,  as  might  br  surmised,  are  the  best ;  some  tbnuiihts 
aire  very  happily  expressed,  as  ihe  ioilowing  short  specimen  will  2»how> 

•*  Where  interest  plies  the  oar  of  love, 

The  baik  may  sail  in  gallant  show. 
With  stately  dullness  onwards  movt. 

And  idly  boast  its  gilded  prow. 
But  when  aftecfion  swells  the  sail, 

Swifter  than  tiiought  the  vessel  flies, 
Spreads  wide  its  canvass  to  the  gale. 

And  proud^  braves  indement  ddes.** 

The  Arcana  of  Science.  Limbird. 

Xhis  is  a  very  unpretending  and  useful  little  volume,  with  a  most  ab 
surd  title.  Why  will  people  persist  in  the  use  of  the  mystic  terms  of 
the  alrbemists,  instead  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names?  When 
an  author  or  compiler  descends  to  this  quackery,  he  disgust»  sensible 
people,  and  misleads  and  abuses  the  credulous.  The  compiler  bimseU 
seems  to  have  beon  amure  of  this ;  for  he  hints  that  bis  compOation  is 
a  sort  of  **  annual  register  of  tiie  useful  arts and  if  he  had  given 
that  name,  it  would  have  been  far  more  appropriate  than  the  present 
one.  With  "  Arcana"  the  book  has  nothing  to  do,  for  it  di'^closes  no 
bidden  mystery  ;  and  it  has  almost  as  little  to  do  with  *'  science  '  pro- 

Jjerly  so  called.  It  is  a  gleaning  Irom  the  journals  of  the  year  of  a  col- 
ection  of  facts  uid  fragments,  some  of  them  of  value  and  some  not, 
fsken  from  the  publication!  of  others,  without  note  or  comment,  but  / 
baring  this  advantage,  that  all  the  aiftlwrities  are  given ;  so  that, 
though  it  be  a  book  made  out  of  the  matter  of  other  books,  yet  it  i« 
done  as  hoiie'itly  as  a  work  of  the  kind  can  be  done  :  and  to  those  who 
have  not  wnd  the  journals  tVom  which  it  is  conij  lied,  it  may  be  useful. 
It  has  nno  very  laudable  property,  coosidenng  ihe  quantity  of  matter  i 
in  it, — it  la  ciieap.       .  ■ 

And  now  fiw  marching.  Daintiest  of  blue  bags,  you  shdl  trayel  ^ 
back  to  town  alone ; — and  we  shall  plod  on  through  the  green  lanes, 
with  a  nice  little  book  or  two  in  our  pockets.    Ay  I  Tlie  Fairy  MythO' 
i<^»— written  by  a  very  excellent  scholar  and  critic,  and  exquisiidly^ 

I 

»  I 

I 
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embellished  by  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  designere,  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
has  caught  the  most  delicate  graces  of  the  land  of  Fa;y,  Pleasani  wiU 
1w  our  ffBHc  ^Hth  iSiee,  titou  prettiest  of booki. 

Hft !  a  new  iiin  with  the  sign  of  *  the  George  Cannins^'  atntwlMM^ 
hottraen  IMwich  and  Brixton.    This  looks  like  posthumous  honaHr 

and  we  wonld  sconi  to  pass  ihe  invit?itior!  of  Uhnt  brilliant  nnrrje.  A. 
pretty  inn,  iaith  ; — and  a  snii£r  parlour  ; — and  ale  of  tiie  mosi  «pajrkli«g.. 
To.  work^ — to  work ;  for  quiet  must  abide  Ixere,  '  • 

m 

» 

TAe  Fairy  Mythology,  Two  Tolnmes,  dvo.   London,  1880.  JUm* 

worth. 

We  had  long  considered  some  work  of  this  kind  a  sort  of  clesideratunv 
in  English  literature,  aware  as  we  are  how  abundantly  iniormed  and 
entertained  our  neighbours,  the  Frencli  and  the  Germans,  have  for 
time  been  wifli  works  onashnitftr  subject.  ,  It  WBS  tho  sftme  wHli 
Kgan)  to  the  history  of  fiction  ;  we  were  ftr  behind  our  contineDtal 
contemporaries  in  that  branch,  till  Mr.  Dunlop  attempted  to  supply 
our  want  of  information  ;  and  what  Mr.  Dunlop  has  done  for  fiction' 
in  general,  Mr.  Keiirhtloy  has  here  very  successfully  accomplished  in 
regard  to  tbr  supernatural  world,  and  in  behalf  of  that  neglected 
race  of  modern  elves  and  fairies.  We  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Lem- 
piiere  and  his  dassieal  breflnen,  Meed*  shooM  keep  the  wbole  field 
of  fabuknis  invention  fbr  their  own  use,  and  why  other  natienSi  am 
well  as  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  should  not  yindicate  a  portion  <xf 
their  mythological  fiune  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  young  people  of  "  merry 
EnfT^nrtfl.''  For  we  scruple  not  to  maintain  that  there  is  inherent  in 
the  fabulous  character  lA'  more  modem  nations  somcUiing  cf  a  more 
attractive  and  enlivcnijiLT  khul ;  a  more  e;enial  temper,  and  a  nearer, 
approach  to  the  ideas  aiid  good-fellowship  of  mere  mortals.  There  is^ 
not  so  much  stateliness,  coldness,  and  statue-like  sir  in  the  beings 
the  northern  land  of  6iry,  and  in  the  eastern  Peris,  as  in  the  more 
stem  and  colossal  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  seem  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  human  concerns  ;  to  exercise  a  more  benignant 
power,  and  to  possess  greater  liTeliness  and  variety  in  their  respective 
callings  and  pursuits. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Keightiey  seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  subject 
with  perfect  zecdt  as  the  Germans  express  it ;  and  to  have  spared  no 
pahis  hi  tracing  the  national  stems  and  genealogies,  in  all  thdr  le- 
semblanoes  and  wieties  with  which  the  fond  credulity'^the  *'  mentis 
ffratissima  error,*'  as  old  Burton  has  it,  of  all  nations,  more  or  less, 
IS  known  to  abound.  From  the  researches,  too,  of  the  author,  it 
would  seem  that  the  belief"  in  these  little  deities  is  by  no  means  so 
nearly  put  to  flight  as  this  age  of  science  would  lead  us  to  imag-ine ; 
but  that  there  are  many  secluded  vales  and  glens,  even  within 
the  predncta  England  and  Wales,  where  they  are  still  in  the  habit, 
as  the  -villagers  well  know,  of  holding  their  nocturnal  revels.  In 
short,  the  aiUbor  bas  berc^  we  think,  made  out  a  pretty  clear  case,  that 
every  people,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  must  entertain  a 
delight  in  some  supernatural  Inro  or  other,  be  their  religion  ever  so 
p\ire  and  excellent,  on  which  to  rest  the  inherent  love  of  the  mnr- 
vellous — apparently  ope  of  the  most  pleasing  indulgence^  of  the  humai^ 
mind.  -  - 


* 


At  the  outset,  Mr.  Kcl^htley  expends  no  little  labour  and  research,  to 
ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  true  derivation  of  the  word  fairy, 
which  he  is  inclined  to  refer  to  the  Italian  fata,  borrowed  from  the 
limfa,  in  piifcaec  to  (be  Feisian  peri.  On  this  point  we  'shall  aoC* 
atop  to  d^^lde,  the  aii0iar*s  reasoning  being  more  ingenious,  we  think, 
than  either  satisiactoTy  or  entertaining.  We  rather  prefer  to  follow, 
him  in  his  observations  upon  the  various  orders  of  beautiful  beings, 
with  the  peculiar  ag-encies  and  feats  ascribed  to  them  at  difieienk 
periods  and  amouj^  flifferent  nations. 

After  some  philosophical  inquiry  into  their  origin  and  belief,  lie. 
commences  widi  his  fairy  memoirs  of  the  moat  madnating  tribe  be- 
longing to  the  regions  of  Peristan.  In  this  he  wto  corrwst,  as  ih^ 
were,  m'  all  likelihood,  the  ancestors  cf  the  whole  aerial  race.  VHrn 
so  wide  a  field  before  him,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them  too  soon,' 
with  their  relatives,  the  Arabian  genu,  of  whom  we  could  have  wished 
to  hear  much  more.  The  succeodinn  Peris,  Genii,  Ghosts,  Dceves, 
&c.,  who  peopled  Asia,  are  decidedly  less  interesting ;  and  we  could 
well  have  spared  a  part  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon  them,  in  order 
to  have  had  a  little  more  entertainment  from  the  eompany  of  our  a#nr 
elves  and  fays.  * 

Next  to  thevarions  races  of  the  East,  we  are  introduced  to  the  more 
grotesque  and  singiilar  creations  nf the  middle  ag-cs, —  the  more  fearful 
and  powerfid  pcrsonag-es  who  figure  in  the  pages  of  Ariosto,  diuiiirr 
the  ajres  of  chivalry  and  romance.  Tlie  descriptions  of  these  are  also 
brief,  but  happy  and  amusing,  indeed,  Ltie  whole  may  be  said  to  be 
too  slight  and  sketchy,  though  correct  and  satisftctory  as  far  as  they 
go,  until  the  author  mirly  enters  upon  the  enchanted  cinde  of  modem 
ndryland.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  executed  hi  a  very  able  and 
arrreeable  manner;  althonjj-h  the  wholf,  we  are  bound  to  add,  is 
equally  creditable  to  his  learnin<r,  industry,  and  research,  if  not  equally 
entertaining,  irom  the  character  of  the  particular  branches  of  which  he 
treats. 

Tht  fairies  of  England  are  evidently  the  dwaris  of  Gennaay  and  the 
noitb,  thbuffh  they  oo  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  ao  denominated! 

Their^appellation  was  Elves,  subsequently.  Furies ;  but  there  would* 
seem  to  have  been  formerly  other  terms  expressive  of  them,  of  which 
not  a  vestige  is  now  remaining-  in  the  Ensrlish  language.  They  were, 
like  their  northern  kindred,  divided  into  two  classes;  the  rural  elves, 
inhabiting  the  woods,  fields,  mountains,  and  caverns ;  and  the  do- 
mestic, or  house  spirits,  called  Hobgoblina  and  Bebin  Ooodfiflows. 
But  the  Thames,  die  Avon,  and  the  other  English  stfeeaos  were  never 
the  abode  of  a  Neck  or  Kelpie, 

For  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  English  fairies,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Imperial  Chtmccllor  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who  gives  the 
followinir  particulars  respecting  the  ^ry  mythology  of  England  in  the 
thirteenih  century: — 

•*  There  is  (says  he),  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  a  forest  abounding  in 
boars,  stags,  and^  every  species  of  game  that  England  j[»rodnGes.  In  a 
srovy  lawn  of  tills  forest,  there  is  a  little  mount,  rishig  m  a  point  to  tlM 

neightof  n  man,  on  which  knij^lits  and  other  hunters  are  used  to  ascend, 
■when  fatigued  with  l>eat  and  thirst,  to  seek  some  relief  for  their  wants.  Ilie 
nature     the  place  and  of  the  business  is,  however,  such,  ih^t  whoev^ 
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llene,  he  was  to  siy,  m  if  speakiiig  to  tome  oQm  person,  '  I  tUni;'  warn 

Immediately  there  would  appear  a  cup-bearer,  in  an  clcpj^nt  dress,  A\ith  a 
cheerful  countenance,  beaiing  in  his  out-stietched  hand  a  large  horn, 
adorned  with  ^old  and  gems,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  most  aacaent 
Englbbih.  In  toe  cup,  nectar  of  an  unkno^vn  but  most  dwcious  flavour  wmm 
presented,  and  when  it  was  drunli,  all  heat  and  weariness  fled  from  the 
glowing  body,  so  that  one  would  he  thoiijrbt  rendy  to  undertake  toil,  in- 
stead of  having  toiled.  Moreover,  when  liie  ueclar  was  taken,  the  servant 
pmeoted  a  towel  to  the  drinker,  to  wipe  his  mouth  with,  and  flien,  havng 
Mriannef  his  office,  he  waited  neShor  for  reoompflm  for  hie  servieei,  nor 
IlNr  questions  nor  inquiry. 

*•  This  frequent  and  daily  action  had,  for  a  very  long  period  of  M 
times,  taken  place  among  tlie  aaeieiit  people,  till  one  d^  a  knight  of  that 
eitv,  when  out  hunting,  went  thither,  and  having  called  ftnrtho  driric  and 
gotten  the  horn,  did  not,  as  was  the  custom,  and  as  in  good  manners  he 
should  have  done,  return  it  to  the  cup-bearer,  but  kept  it  for  his  own  use. 
But  the  iliuslrious  liari  of  Gloucester,  when  he  learned  liie  truth  of  the 
iMttar,  eondeamed  the  robber  to  death,  and  presented  the  horn  to  the  most 
excellent  King  Henry  the  Elder,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  have  ap- 
proved of  such  wickedness,  il  ha  had  added  the  rapine  o?  ano^er  to  too 
store  of  his  private  property.*** 

In  additimi,  however,  to  vlew«  nnrl  sketches  of  national  fairy  my- 
thology like  the  above,  Mr.  Keif^htley  has  very  agreeably  blended  with 
his  dissertations  and  traditions  some  characteristic  tales  and  anecdotes, 
which  give  a  lively  air,  and  pleasing  relief,  by  their  vaiiet^,  tu  the  more 
leaned  aad  phfloaopliical  portkms  of  hia  work. 

We  widi  all  the  fttiriea  of  England,  and  the  dwarfs  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
to  boot,  would  con^bine  to  get  rid  of  that  most  horrible  ofnuiaancea^  th« 

slrittle-j!7*ound  of  every  public,  whether  of  town  or  country.  Here 
is  this  pretty  ])a!  lnur  of  the  Geoi^e  Caniimn;  Inn  utterly  ruined  §af  94 
editor  in  search  ot  quiet,  by  that  infernal  Boom — Boom — 

Bootning  its  stjllcn  thuDiler, 
in  the  back-yard,    Wc  nnis't  bp  off  nofain.     But  fiirat  despatdl  WO  tolO 
(fmail  try  in  our  pocket » — and  then  lor  tea  at  Brixton:^ 

Marjf  Mmiand,  or  •  Jmm^  to  Lmion,  a  Tale  of  Humble  Lifi, 

18mo.,  pp.  890. 

This  volume,  which  displays  typography  in  all  its  neatness,  details  the 
adventuvaa  and  vioiasittideB  wfaidi  beiaU  a  young  wonaa  wild  leayes  her 
■ative  yiihga  and  fond  parents,  m  the  hope  or  finding  *  a  comfortable 
place'  in  delusive  London.  Many  moral  and  religious  episodes  of 
wierit  are  «?cattered  throughout  the  volume.  Candour,  however,  com- 
pels us  to  observe,  tint  ^omf  of  the  iniecdotes  with  which  the  author 
has  fav{)»irc*l  his  readers  arc  liie  perieelion  of  absurdity  :  such  as,  the 
good  servant  intending  to  bestow  on  the  chinuiey  sw  eeper  her  master's 
bread  and  cheese*  The  description  of  Mary's  return  to  her  itaiiv  e  village 
possesses  mndi  nature  and  fcelipg;  her  taktns:  leave  is  also  well  de^ 
scribed*  and  is  illustrated  by  an  exquisite  wood-engraving. 

a  OUa  In^eraliif  tfmd  Labnt^i,  Scriftont  Mentm  Brtmnkarms  vot  I,  |^  i& 
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Company  lo  ibeAknmnMo^ 


Valvmmim  m  the  labow  of  io«fety  for  DUfivloii  of  Usefid 
Knowledge  have  been  ia  thft  teieikces,  and  rapidly  as  their  good  booluy 

iof  unprecedented  cheapness,  must  banish  from  perusal  those  vicious 
•accuninlations  of  the  compilers,  of  which  the  mere  receipt  wmild  be  a 
loss  to  the  receiver,  H  is  doubtful  whether,  in  any  one  point,  they  have 
done  more  good  than  by  taking  the  Almanac  under  their  superintend' 
w[ice.  The  obsenraAoe  of  terms  and  ^Mtivak  wndeied  ahaanana  a«wi» 
M17  befeio  any  otfMt  Murl  of  fdiiiaa  had  made  miidi  progress ;  and 
^ey,      course,  partodk  Q#  the  vices  of  the  times  at  wUch  they  were 
eBtablished.    With  the  exception  of  the  Nautical  Ahnanac,  and  that  it, 
of  course,  chiefly  adapted  to  the  class  whose  name  it  bears,  anrl  of 
three  purely  scientific  almanacs,  publishedbv  the  Company  ol"  Stationci  s, 
the  silly  prognosdcations,  the  doggrel  rhymes,  the  unseemly  allusions, 
and  all  the  foUieB  and  impurities  aie  kept  up,  as  if  those  who  make  a 
Mdnof1heseaitkleSy(any  thiiigbut  'sluruiesror  Diana,')  bad  conspired 
to  peipetuate  superstitloii  and  scatter  impurity,  year  afler  year,  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  even  when  nations  far  behind  vis  in  other 
matters  had  reformed  their  appendages  to  the  calendar.  It  was,  tberpfore^ 
with  pleasure  that  we  hailed  the  appearance  of  'Tkf  Briiinh  ALmanaCt 
containing  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  evil.  With  equal  satisfaction 
we  hail  the  *  Companion*  which  contains  a  body  of  soientiftei  populafv 
end  stalietical  IntorBialioii,  no  wheie  to  be  obteined  for  tea  t&iet  the 
priee,  and  not,  indeed,  to  be  obtained  in  any  elher  single  Tolume  nritb' 
which  we  are  aoqvainted.    The  cidendar  as, now  used,  and  the  ca- 
lendars of  the  Saxons,  the  Jews,  the  Romans,  and  the  Mahomedans 
are  explained  ;  and  so  are  the  *  notes  *  by  which  the  moveable  feasts 
are  calculated ;  then  the  particular  festivals  in  the  several  months ;  next 
the  instruments  used  in  ascertaining  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  and 
ihe  weather,  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  with  their  canses,  and  the 
appearances  of  the  earth  tby  eaefa  season ;  and  the  doelrine  of  the 
ty^.   These  form  the  first  part  of  the  Companion,  or  that  which 
more  immediately  pxy)lains  the  technirnlities  of  the  Almanac.  The 
^  whok  of  this  part  seems  to  have  been  ^^  ritten  expressly  for  the  work, 
with  mucii  care,  and  corresponding*  clearness  and  value.    The  second 
part  contains  tables  of  chronology,  statistics,  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
and  weights  and  meaemes,  very  full,  and  with  explanations  where  the 
nature  of  the  subject  admits. 

The  third  part  contains  very  wholesome  advice  to  the  poor ;  a  list  of 
pni«;ons,  with  their  antidotes  ;  directions  for  keeping  ftMoing aCCOBntS | 
and  an  account  of  the  nature  ol  assnrunceR. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  contains  an  abstract  of  the  acts  and  docu- 
ments of  Parliament  for  the  previous  year ;  and  an  account  of  the 
principal  puhHe  improvements  and  mechanical  inventions  fbr  the  same. 

The  whole  work  contams  an  exposition  of  every  thing  eonnectod 
with  the  year,  as  produced  by  nature  and  as  arranged  by  man ;  is  a  ge- 
neral index  to  the  great  evont^  of  hitman  history',  and  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  more  interestini^  countries  ;  and  a  very  full  and  particular 
ipdex  to  the  state  ot  the  British  islands,  and  the  great  changes  wliich 


be  valuable^  not  for  mere  refcnmce  only,  hoik  for  poailiTO  iMtiuctioii  ? 


Need  wc  add,  that  such  a  book  must 
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•  As  useless  as  an  old  almanac,*  used  to  be  a  proverb ;  but  there  is  in 
^e  British  Almanac  aud  in  this  Companion  enough  of  matter  of  per- 
inaiieDt  Intncst  to  promt  tt  iVom  bc«oiiiiB|^  oM.  '  - 

And  now  that  we  are  comfortably  seated  in  the  bay-wiudow  in  tiki 
pretty  mn  upon  the  rise  of  Brixton  Hill,  we  will  bestow  a  few  retrospec- 
tive o^lanccH  n  ion  onr critical  labours.    What  a  pleasant  vocation  is  that 
of  a  critic — iiow  gratiiying,  how  latlueutial.  It  is  no  labour  to  us  to  re- 
view fifty  book  in  a  Bununtt^sdny,  with  the  most  perfect  justice  and 
cnrady ; — to  others  *  it  is  as  easy  as  lying.*  It  i»  a  thriving  trade»  tot  idl 
the  world  is  beginning  to  follow  it.   The  Reviewing  sp^it  10  Bp^etudJai^ 
on  every  side.    Literary  journals  are  becoming  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  boo]<s  they  notice  ; — publishers  write  ))\iffs  with  a  truly  ana- 
lytical aiul  discriminating  tone  ; — and  even  the  second-hand  dealers 
in  the  *  works  of  the  learned,'  sit  iu  judgment  upon  the  commodities 
they  vend.  The  old  class  of  booksellers— the  Edwardses,  and  Paynes, 
ana  Guthells,  jgood  easy  men»  were  satisfied  with  the  busine^s-lika 
commtotar^  of  •  fine  tall  cop/^*  scarce* — or  *  elegant  in  russia,' 
Their  successofv  cannot  be  h^py  in  their  stalls  without  perking  up 
their  critical  noses  into  their  cnstomers'  faces; — and  proclaiming  in 
their  catalogues  wliat  they  think  of  the  illustrious  dead.    *  To  what 
base  uses  must  we  come  at  last!*    In  a  recondite  work  of  this 
description,  now  in  our  pocket,  being  a  *  CMalogue  of  a  Choice  and 
Valnable  Collection  of  Rare  and  Carious  Books,  now  o6S»red  fiir 
Ready  Money,  on  exceedingly  advantageous  terms,  at  the  Prices 
offered,  by  James  Hyde,  4,  Wellington  Terrace,"  we  have  an  exc^lent 
list  of  valuaWe  works,  and  a  wilderness  of  criticism,  for  the  small  price 
of  one  shilling:.     This  Scaliger  of  bibliopolists  inlorms  us,  that 
I  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters  are  in  esteem;' — that*  seldom  does 
the  world  see  such  a  mighty  master-spirit,  as  that  which  fired,  uid 
Warmed  the  bosom  oi^Hugo  Grotiiis;' — ^that  *  Dryden's  mind 
eihibits  infinite  iFersatiHty  of  talent ;  — that  *  Sir  Richard  Steele  lived 
in  a  golden  age  ;* — that  *  of  Dr.  Parr  the  less  said  the  better ;  he 
was  a  scholar  undoubtedly,  a  democrat,  nnd  a  misanthrope;' — and 
that  *  Venice  Preserved  will  rescue  OtvvaN's  name  from  oblivion.' — 
Some  of  Mr.  Hyde's  critical  flights  are,  however,  of  a  loftier  daring 
than  the  pithy  specimens  we  have  here  exhibited.   Unmindful  of  the  . 
6le  of  Icanu,  ha  disdains  the  humble  safe^  of  his  dtf>p  ;^and 

Soaring  with  supreme  dominion, 
Through  the  arurc  realms  of  air, 

looks  down,  with  a  bird's-eye  glance,  upon  all  the  wide  fields  and 
sparkling  streams  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  No  wonder  that 
his  head  is  sometimes  dizzy  with  liis  flight.  What  wiU  the  genius  of 
Retrospective  Reviewing  say  to  the  fiillowing  exhibitioii  01  curious 
knowledge  picked  up  behind  the  counter,  in  untradesman-like  glimpses 
beyond  the  secure  region  of  title-pages  ? 

•  Fielding's  talents,' though  vari(  ns  and  peculiariy  available  in  any 
work  of  public  interest,  have  been  rather  over-rated.  His  Tom  J uiu  s 
is  a  chef-d'cDuvre,  and  \niivci  sully  read  and  admired,  whilst,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  his  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  once  so  popular,  is  now 
scarcely  looked  -Hydit$  (kUalogue,  No.  709.  •NeSutor!*  A 
wmd  to  the  wise,  Mr.  Hyde ! 
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stage,  and  Mk  tlie  city  again.  The  ifon  ladder  of  the  hadcney-eoacli 
is  let  d<ywil  at  our 'door,  at  eigiit  o'olook.  We  are  rather  too  tired  for 
the  Opera ;  so  must  amuse  ourselves  with  a  little  critical  doings  in 
*  our  own  room '  before  we  slee]>.  A  Book  of  TraTels— 4les  in  aban- 
^Mt^c;**,  without  a  doubt.  JLtt  us  see. 

A  Pilgrimage  mE»»€p§  and  AmtrieOt  leading  toike  l>i§covery  of  the 
SottraBt  ^<Ae  MImimippi  and  SMp  Bhir^  4e.*  By  J.'C. 
Beltrami*  Esq.  dvola.  8vo. 

This  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  work,  as  it  combines  avast  deal  of 
-valuable  infbnnatioxi,  a  ftar  proportion  of  amusing  anecdotes,  both  old 
and  new,  and  a  superabundance  of  those  truisms  and  hacknied  reflec- 
tionft  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  volumes  of  travels,  rendering 
them  as  tedious  as  a  *'  thrice  told  tale.*'  From  the  preface  we  learii 
that  this  work  first  challenf^ed  CTiticisni  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  from  the 
preface  we  also  learn  another  interesting  fact,  namely,  that,  rare  as  the 
thing  is, — the  author  has  formed  a  correct  idea  of  his  own  style. 
He  candidly  says,  !  With  respect  to  my  style,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
duuractefize  it'  As  he  baa  finmd  this  secret  out,  we  would  adnse  him, 
in  any  future  work  he  may  favour  the  public  with,  to  adopt  a  style 
somewhat  less  equivocal,  and  less  tinired  with  the  affected  sentiment 
and  flowing'  tinsel,  so  lavishly  scattered  throughout  almost  every  page 
of  these  volumes,  and  relate  events  of  interest  in  concise  and  manly  lan- 
guage. Had  he  made  choice  of  such  a  style  in  this  work,  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  Taluable,  and  our  table  would  have  had  oidy  to 
austain  one  volume  instead  of  two.  The  dedication,  *  To  the  Mr  aex,' 
is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  book.  We  suspect  it  has  been  written 
for  *The  Lady's  Mag-azine,'  and  rejected  ;  and  the  author,  thinking  it 
a  pity  to  have  written  it  in  vain,  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
enlivening  with  it  his  volumes  oi  travels. 

As  no  criticism  can  supersede  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  we  pre- 
aent  him  with  what  appears  to  us  the  most  interesting  adventure  of  the 
tmTeller: 

'  The  day  and  ni|^t  of  the  13th  were  the  most  dreadful  of  my  whole  life. 

I  tremble  whenever  I  even  think  of  thera  ;  thank  God,  however,  I  did  not 
tremble  at  tlie  time.  I  was  aware  tliat,  if  I  exhibited  before  the  Indians  the 
slightest  indication  of  fear,  it  was  all  over  witJi  me.  I  carefully  preserved, 
thersAire,  ray  sel&possessioa,  and  intrepidity,  I  flatter  myself,  of  no  easy 
attainment. 

•A  number  of  these  Indians  who  dank  at  tivo  fnirvtaius,  had  just  been 
visiting  tiie  £ii|(lish  agents  at  Hoiuaine  island,  on  lake  Huron ;  and  among 
the  pfressntr  dishfihutsd  among  them,  they  had  received  some  barreb  of 
whiskey.  This  was  soon  circulated  through  the  encampment,  almost  every 
member  of  which  soon  became  violently  heated  and  m:uldcned  by  it. 

*  It  is  a  usual  practice  of  tiie  female  indiiais,  w  hen  they  see  cases  of  intoxi- 
eation  in  their  own  tent,  or  in  the  camp,  to  preserve  to  themselves  the 
strictest  sobriety,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  fre» 
quenlly  dreadful  consequences  of  intemperance  in  the  men.  But  on  this  OC' 
casion  the  w<»]^n  were  more  completely  inebriated  than  the  men,  and,  wili 
the  exee|ytionof  a  fern  young  persons,  aU  were  plunged  in  the  most  fiighffDl 
state  of  mtoxication. 

'  Xhehdlof  Viiiplandof  Dant^  or  even  that  painted  bgrOraagoa,  at  81^ 
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sketches  in  comparison  with  that  full  ^qday  of  terror  and  death  pressnteA 
in  the  tragedy,  exhibitinc:  in  all  their  horrors  the  Bacchantes,  tho Siuieiy Um 
Eumenides,  Medusa,  and  all  the  monsters  of  history  or  fiction. 

'  Hatred,  jealousy,  long-standing  quarrels,  mortal  antipattues,  all  the  fero> 
dous  passions  were  in  most  exasperated  excitement  and  confllet  The 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children  mine-led  with  the  yells  of  these  cannibals, 
and  the  hayings  of  dogs,  added  the  tortures  of  heaiiogto  all  the  agonies 
which  appalled  the  sight. 

<  Standing  oaaMMdid  of  aaitfiwllhiagreufl^ 
hand,  and  my  sword  half  unsheathed  at  my  tide,  I  remained  a  spectaiaf  to 
this  awful  scene — watchful  and  motionless.  I  was  often  menaced,  but  never 
answered,  except  by  an  expressive  silence,  which  most  unequivocally  de* 
daredUiatlwaaita^toroih  en  fteHntwlioaliaidddaitliilieeoniennr 
aatulant.  My  BoM-brul^  h&d  concealed  hinuMl^  and  I  had  yrwt  Acuity  ii 
rallyins:  him  to  my  side,  where  he  at  length  appeared  to  feel  more  confidence 
and  security  than  elsewhere,  for  he  became  comHnced  that  there  was  a 
greater  probability  of  escaping  tiie  threatened  catastrophe  by  courage  and 
laarihiBoli  than  by  ladBBiiiott  and  i^brar. 

•  But  it  became  necessary  for  me,  for  a  few  moments,  to  quit  my  entrench^ 
ment  The  hfe  of  the  chief,  Cloudy  Weather,  was  in  danger.  I  was  hii 
host,  and  he  was  the  father  of  the  beautiful  Woascila,  who,  by  giving  ma 
tuMlTnotioe fai  two  instaneai  of  niota  tbrmad  for  my  dartnialioa,  autei 
irfnflliTy  into  stronger  i>owff  HiasiHmaiid  menacing  expresdon  of  my  eoini* 
tenance,  had  been  twice  my  preserver.  I  darted  forward  with  her  and  my 
Bois-bruU,  who  was  now  become  a  hero,  and  we  saved  him,  by  disarming  of 
their  knives  the  two  assassins  who  had  attacked  him,  and  against  whom, 
merely  with  a  small  piece  of  wood,  he  defended  hioualf  Kkaalion.  We 
pushed  him  into  his  tent,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  warrior  chief, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  was  enjoined  to  protect  him,  and  prevent  his 
going  out  He  found,  however,  a  knife  which  had  been  concealed,  and 
iriMoiir  ftioaa  ttml  nnpidmMiUnail  to  InAain,  wMdi  oftan  ocaariowa  thaat 
Inflldrpaasion  to  make  a  victim  of  the  first  man  they  meet;  or  whether 
fhiough  real  mistake,  herushe  1  on  his  friend  and  stabl)ed  him  with  repeated 
ttunsts :  we,  however,  returned  instantly  at  the  call  of  Woascila*  and£ortu- 
natdy  in' time  to  prevent  Ifae  eonpletion  of  murder. 

*  On  this  occasion  I  was  ezcaadh^  surprised  and  affectad»  tty  dear  Oonm- 
tess,  by  a  display  of  genuine  magnanimity  and  generosity. 

'  The  son  of  the  wounded  savage,  about  eighteen  j  ears  of  age,  entered  the 
tent,  and  surveying  with  an  expression  of  terrific  dii^nity  the  assassin  of  his 
parent,  with  hofok  self-possession  tfanaaddraaied  limi:-^Tliott  haat 
my  fathor — ^thy  own  friend.  1  ought  to  aTiOga  him,  and  I  could  do  it ;  but 
thou  wouldst  not  have  this  done,  hadst  thou  not  been  intoxicated.  I  pardon 
thee.  In  this  young  Indian,  the  son  of  Bear  s  heart,  I  perceived  Home  and 
Greece  mnitod.  fia  waa  the  hero  offlw  day :  he  waa  notoaly  aUa  lo  faaii 
the  temptations  of  a  Iiq[uor  so  exceedingly  attractive  to  Indiana»  bat  bacon* 
tributed  greatly  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  its  deadly  influence.  I  embraaad 
him  with  sentiments  such  as  these  savage  people  had  never  before  excitad 
in  me.  The  noble  conduct  of  this  young  man  is  also  one  of  those  circum* 
ktances  which  infuse  8u<di  contradictions  into  tba  eharacter  of  Indians,  and 
almost  preclude  the  power  of  (U  finin2:  them.  In  <wder  to  testify  my  admi- 
ration of  his  conduct,  I  gave  him  a  liberal  quantity  of  powder,  the  most 
valuable  present  that,  situated  as  I  was,  I  could  possibly  bestow  upon  hun. 
I  wouldhayaconfiBRed  onbananaaqitea  badlManaua;  bntaijdiittp 
totkA  waa  afvcn  ^waftor  than  hia  own.*— 

Another  Traveller — but  one  of  a  very  dili'ereut  slipping.  It  is  mar- 
vellous how  admirably  our  aailoia  aan  wrila«   Tbere  are  Pvry,  uA 
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Franklin,  and  Hail,  and  Glascock,  and,  now,  Smyth- — all  nerToiis, 
clear,  unaffected,  manly  masters  of  our  native  Enfrlish.    They  have 
much  that  is  interesting^  to  tell — and  they  have  toid  it  admirably.  We 
.  Must  give  a  qiMtdde  pmlM  td  ffais  volutiM. 

tK^h  of  the  Pmmi  State  of  the  Inland  of  Sardinia,   By  Caplaia 
WwABi  0iHify  Snytlii  R*N«f  llu8JP«f  Ac*  &o«  8vo*  pp*  85 1« 

The  author  ofthis  volume  was  employed  by  our  governmeut,  in  1823,  and 
1824,  on  a  maritime  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  Id  which  employ 
lie  liad  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  every  spedet  of  Taluableiii% 
formation  relative  to  the  history  aod  resources  of  this  important  island. 
In  bestowing  on  this  volume  unequivocal  commendation,  we  do  bul 
yield  to  Captain  Smyth  the  praise  which  he  in  reality  descrve«,  as  we 
h;n  e  rarely  seen  so  small  a  volume  possessing  such  varied  stores  of 
information,  accomjjanied  by  a  style  uniting  conciseness  and  perspicuity. 
Much  learning  and  industry  is  displayed  in  the  opening  ciiapter,  con- 
taining '  llie  rolitkcal  History  of  Sardinia;'  and  those  siaocMding,  oa 
ihpf  od  uce  and  resources  of  the  island*  and  the  account  of  its  inhabit- 
antSk  their  manners,  and  customs*  are  replete  wiUi  interest.  Itia 
■work  illustrated  by  an  admirably  execntcfl  map  by  J.  au^  C.  Walker, 
of  the  hydioi;!  apliical  office  of  the  Admiralty,  and  by  several  well-en* 
graved  plates  trom  Captain  Smyth's  own  diawin^ 

Wa  have  been  alninng  a  wodL  firotn  olir  late  worthy  putiiyiarb,  (we 
irosilt  is  only  a  commission  aSkir,)  so  we  feel  douUe  the  pleasone  ill 

noticing  a  work  which  is  excellently  don^  and  is  evidently  the  suggto- 
tioft  of  their  own  very  intelligent  minds :' 

A  General  Biographical  Dictionary.    By  John  Gorton,  2  vols.  8vo* 

Hunt  and  Clarke. 

Tn  impofflance  and  ntOity  of  weD  writtan  and  asteiMe  Biography 
Invstba  evident  to  ail.  The  leading  fhiilt  of  most  dkftiofiartes  of  lliie 
teeripium  consists  in  their  containing  a  superabundance  of  articles  or 
no  interest ;  while  those  individuals  who,  by  their  talents,  virtues,  of 

achievements,  are  deserving  of  considerable  space,  luave  their  merits 
briefly  discussed,  and,  in  some  cases,  ure  dismissed  by  the  biographer 
with  a  tiippaucy  truly  disgraceful.  These  errors,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
kave  been  avoided  In  tlie  worii  belbte  us*  wliicii  is  rendered  most  v»^ 
IttaUe  by  everybiographicrisketchbeing  accompanied  by  an  intimatioti 
of  the  sources  from  wiiich  it  is  derived ;  ftom  the  niitnber  of  au- 
thorities quoted,  the  compiler  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable 
indii'^trv.  He  has  displayed  much  jndcrment  in  his  i?iip()i-tant  labour 
ot  condensation;  and  as  the  public  are  presented  with  two  well  printed 
volumes^  of  nearly  1000  pag^s  each,  of  amusement  and  information, 
at  a  very  low  price,  we  think  the  book  wiU  be  as  widely  ciroulated  at 
it  desefves  to  be> 


This  *  l>il!ry  of  Burtoti  *  will  do  Colbum  hottour.  Pepys,  and  Kve- 
lyn,  tind  snch  a  work  as  this  before  xis,  are  for  higher  uses  than  bis 
staple  manufacture.  We  intend  to  write  a  capital  article  of  a  sheet  and 
a  hal^  in  our  next  number,  to  be  called  '  The  Protectorate,'  and  Bu^u 
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«hall  supply  the  materials.    In  the  meantime  Coiburu  must  content 
himself  with  the  following  notice : 

Diary  of  Thomas  Burton,  Esq.,  Member  in  fhe.  Parliament  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  from  1656  to  1659;  now  pa iiL shed  from  the  ori^bial 

,  Autograph  Manwcript,  with  anintroducli' II  mniainin^  an  accoii nt 
ofthAi  Parliament  of  1654,  from  the  Jouniai  of  Uuibon,  Guddard, 
Etq.  M.P,    By  jJtm  TowQl  Rutt.  4  vols.  8m 

•The  period  of  Ens^lish  history,  to  whicli  this  diary  alludes,  is  one  of 
the  most  eventful  the  annals  of  our  country  can  furnish ;  and  to  those 
intereated  in  the.detaito  of  fha£  stormy  epoch,  we  recommend  this  worfc, ' 
«s  amidst  the  mass  of  infonnatiaii  it  preeents,  may  be  ibmid  many 
pages  calculated  to  throw  considerahle  light  on  several  important 
transactions  in  those  days.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  book  that  should  take  its 
place  .in  all  libraries,  where  pohtical  history  is  a  distingtiished  feature. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Murray,  for  this  very  early  copy  of  the  new  Quar- 
terly. The  fibbing  of  Hunt  is  good; — and  knocks  him  about  quite 
as  wdl  with  the  mtg^  on,  as  Wflson  with  his  most  desperate  laoers. 
WHson's  smashing  was  capital — though  somewhat  oreidone ; — ^nothing 
cotdd  be  1>«tter  than  the  magpie  and  his  Gage— but  why  did  not  he 
leave  ofi'  with  that  ?  "  O/i  diminuc  ce  qtCon  exagere.'*  But  we  have 
nothing  to  do  witii  the  controversy, — excc})t  to  pity  poor  Hunt  (for  he 
is  really  in  many  points  worth  pity)  acraii^st  such  terrible  odds.  Some 
of  the  quotations  ni  the  Quarterly,  irumliyruu  s  letters  to  Murray,  are 
superb.    For  instance : — 

*  Barry  Cornwall  will  do  better  by  and  by,  I  dare  say,  if  he  don  L  ^et 
spoOed  by  green  tea  and  the  praises  or  FtatonTiBe  and  Paradise-row.  Hie 
pi^  of  these  men  is,  that  they  never  lived  in  high  life  nor  in  solitude;  there 
IS  no  medium  for  the  knowledge  of  the  busy  or  the  still  world.  If  admitted 
into  high  life  for  a  season,  it  is  merely  as  spectators — the^  form  no  j^art  of 
the  mMhanisni  thereof.'  Now,  Mooie  and  I,  the  one  by  eRvumitanoas,  the 
oOiier  by  birth,  happened  to  he  free  of  the  oorporatton,  and  to  have  entered 
into  its  pulses  and  passions.  "  quanim  partes  fuimus."'— Both  o£  UShaYB 
learned  by  this  much  that  nothing  else  could  have  taught  us.* 

*  ^Vith  regard  to  y>octr)-  in  cfcneral,  I  am  convinced,  the  more  I  thlnlf  of 
it,  that  he,  and  all  otliers — Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell, 
J,  are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ;  that  we  are  upon  a  wrong, 
xsYolutionaiy,  poetical  system  (or  systems),  not  worth  a  d~n  m  itself,  aim 
from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free,  and  that  the  present  and 
next  generation  will  finally  be  of  this  opinion.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in 
UUs,  by  havii^  lately  gone  over  some  of  onr  classics,  particularly  Pope, 
whom  I  tried  in  tins  way:  I  took  Moore's  pu^ius,  and  my  own,  aaKlsome 
others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  asto- 
nished (I  ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable  distance, 
in  point  of  sense,  learning:,  effect,  and  even  imaginatvm^  passion,  and  in- 
vention, between  the  little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  lower  empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  thm,  and  Claudian  now,  among  us ;  and  if 
I  had  to  begin,  T  would  mould  myself  accordingly.  Crabbe's  the  man,  but 
he  has  got  a  coarse  and  impracticable  subject ;  and  Rogers,  the  grandfather 
of  Uving  poetiy,  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  since  pretty  Miss  Jaaueline,  with 
her  nose  aquiUne,  and  has  done  enough:  mdess  ft  were  to  oo  as  lie  had 
doneform^,-  .  ' 

Qood  nighty  ^  my  pttUie.** 
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The  object  of  Constable's  Miscellany-^hat  tii furnishing  the  public  with 
good  books  at  i\  chcnp  rate — is  vct^' v^^'^^^^'^'^^'^^'^y. »  those  who 
fove  to  see  human  f^enius  bounding  over  every  obslacle,  and  taking 
firm  hold  of  inunortality,  even  when  the  mortal  casket,  "strong-  by 
nature,  strengthened  more  by  toil,"  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  dis- 
solving in  the  agonies  of  poverty  and  neglect,  the  most  IDflbenl 
jeatoQSj,  and  the  moat  black-hearted  ingratttade,  will  be  thankful  that, 
of  those  neat  and  cheap  volumes,  one  is  devoted  to  the  Bard  of  Coila, 

Of  lives,  and  memoirs,  and  notices  of  Burns,  and  attacks  and 
defences  of  his  poetry  and  conduct,  aiul  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
might  have  rendered  both  attack  and  detence  needless,  but  did  not, 
there  is,  indeed,  no  lack.  Any  one  of  these  lives  is,  however,  incom* 
plete  in  the  details  wtthoat  the  others ;  and  tiierefore  there  was  room 
for  one  that  shouM  emhodjjr  the  better  parts  of  the  whole.  Thiy  has 
been  well  perfiirmed  by  Mr.  liockhart ;  and  though  it  looks  rugged 
and  uneven  from  being  so  studded  with  quotations,  his  book  gives, 
perhaps,  a  better  "general  account  of  the  Bard — certainly  a  better 
account  of  his  later  years — than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  has  evidently  eome  to  the  task  witii  every  desire  to  be  impartial, 
and  he  has  gone  about  the  execution  of  it  with  a  i^uod  deal  of  dili- 
gence ;  but  still  we  have  some  doubt  whether  this  be  exactly  the  book 
that  was  wanted,  or  the  author  from  whom  we  were  entitled  to  expect 
it ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  justice  can  be  done  to  the  moral  or.  the 
poetical  character  of  Burns,  until  one  rise  up  in  his  own  class  and 
circumstances  capable  of  doing  it — au  occurrence  of  which  the  pro- 
bability is  not  very  c^reat. 

Splendid  and  singular  as  are  many  of  the  names  which  their  owners 
have  cut  deep  in  Uie  tablet  of  fame,  we  are  inclined  to  tlnuk  tiiat 
Robert  Bums  is  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  singular  of  them 
all, — that  he  is  the  soUtary  hidividual  of  his  genus,  with  no  model 
going  before,  and  no  imitator  coming  afUr.  That  many  men  should 
write  verses — lines  that  join  in  chorus  at  the  end,  and  in  which  there 
is  a  modulation  of  music — we  do  not  at  all  dispute,  even  thougfh  they 
should  not  have  formally  got  what  is  called   an  intellectual  education ;  ** 

•  TIm  Life  of  Robert  BoTM.  By  J.6.Lockhart,  LL.B.  CosBtaUa'tlfiiotllaiiy.- V<»1,93« 
Mat,  1888.  M 
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beeanse  &  pereeption  of  the  modulation  of  sounds  is  not  the  highest, 
and  certainly  not  the  most  intellectual  of  human  ac(}nirements.  But 
the  singular  part  of  the  moltor  that,  with  every  flisadvantag^e  to 
stnig«j;le  \vilh,hoth  from  withuut  and  from  within,  Burns  was,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  Hest  educated  man  of  his  day, — -had  nnnd  in 
th&  most  perfect  and  coustant  discipline, — had  not  only  a  much  mor« 
keen  and  peHeet  perception  of  those  fiubjects  that  came  more  imme- 
diately witfiin  his  range,  than  the  prafiessional  literatiiof  his  tinie»  but 
could  actually,  and  at  once  beat  lliem  with  their  own  weapons*  It 
was  to  this»  we  fear,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  Burns  owed 
his  want  of  succes'^  in  life.  The  literati  and  leading-  men  of  Edin- 
bnrgli,  at  no  time  very  much  famed  for  their  liberality,  and  not  always 
for  the  depth  and  transparency  of  their  perceptions,  invited  Burns  to 
come  among  them,>  as  a  plavthing  that  they  could  lift  and  let  be 
seen bat  finding  him  too  neavy  to  be  lifted,  and  too  danling  to 
look  at,  they  neglected  liim»  or  rather,  shrunk  away  from  him  as  hai 
as  they  coufd.  Mr.  Lockhwt  states  the  one  half  of  this  theory,  and 
states  it  well ;  but  he  does  not  hint  at  the  oondttsion*  to  which  his 
statement  points  so  very  clearly. 

*  Tt  needs,'  says  he,  '  no  eflPort  of  ima'jnnation  to  conceive  what  the  sen- 
sations of  an  isolated  set  of  scliolars  ^almost  ail  eitlier  cler^men  or  pro- 
li»8ore)  must  ha?e  been  in  the  presenoe  of  this  big-boned,  Iblaek-browed, 
brawny  stranger,  with  his  great  flashing  eyes,  who,  having  forced  his  way 
among  thehi  from  the  plough-tail  at  a  smgle  stride,  manifested,  in  the 
whole  stiain  of  his  bearing  and  conversation,  a  most  tliorough  conviction, 
that,  in  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  nation,  he  was  exactly 
whne  he  was  entitled  to  be ;  hardly  deigned  to  flatter  them  by  exhibiting 
even  fin  occasional  symptom  of  being  flattered  by  their  notice ;  by  turns 
calmly  ine.isurpf!  himself  against  the  most  cultivated  understandings  of  his 
time  in  discu^isiou ;  uverpowex«d  tlie  bou  mots  of  tlie  mont  celebrated  con- 
viyialists.by  broad  floods  of  menciment,  impregnated  with  sU  the  bfununff 
life  of  ^lus ;  astounded  bosoms  h^itually  enveloped  in  thB  thrice-piled 
folds  ot  social  reserve,  by  compelling  them  to  tremble — nay,  to  tremble 
Visibly — beneath  the  fearless  touch  of  natural  pathos  ;  and  all  this  without 
Indicating  the  smallest  wiDingnem  to  be  noiked  among  those  professional  • 
ministers  of  excitement,  who  are  content  to  be  paid  in  money  and  smiles 
for  doing  what  the  spectators  and  nnditnrs  would  he  n^hamod  of  doing  in 
their  own  persons,  even  if  they  had  the  power  of  doing  it ;  and, — last,  and 
probably  worst  of  all, — who  was  known  to  be  in  tl>e  habit  of  eiiliveiiiiig 
societies  whieh  th^  would  have  scorned  to  araroaeh,  sUU  more  frequent^ 
than  their  own,  with  eloquence  no  less  magnmcent ;  witii  wit  in  all  like- 
lihood still  more  daring;  often  enough,  as  the  superiors  whom  he  fronted 
without  alarm  might  have  guessed  from  the  beginning,  and  had,  ere  long, 
no  occasion  to  guess,  with*  wit  pointed  at  themsdm.*— pp.  190, 1S1. 

Whether  Bums  was  the  burly  boy,  shoeless  and  bonnetless,  driving 
the  cattle  to  the  pasture,  or  studying  nature  in  the  woodlands,^ 
whether  he  was  the  bold  youth,  turning  the  furrow  or  swinging  the 
flail, — whether  he  was  agonizing  as  a  lover,  or  making  the  place  of 
rustic  carousal  rock  to  the  echoes  of  his  glee, — whether,  solitary, 
amid  the  desolation  of  the  storm,  he  mused  upon  tlie  misery  of  man, 
or,  turning  his  keen  glance  upon  the  crowd,  he  made  folly  and 
bypocrisy  to  run  howling  to  theur  hiding-places, — whether,  to  Uie 
^  booming  of  the  wind  and  the  rush  of  the  water,  be  poured  the  whsk 
'ivitchery  of  aong"— humorous,  gay,  gloomy,  tenific^  and  auUint— 
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into  "  Tain  o'  Shanter,**  or»  laid  upon  the  straw,  wtUl  Irit  dvk  9fm 

rivetted  upon  *'  the  bright  stnr  of  cvc,"  poured  out  his  own  soul  "  to 
Marv  in  heaven," — whether,  toilinu  ^v(  ;iriiy  alonfj;-  in  the  tompostuons 
nig:lit,  he  concentrated  the  whole  vuiuine  of  patriotic  and  noble  daring 
into  the  wildness  of  the  Bruce,<— or  whether,  in  gratitude  for  the 
tviidoiii  and  virtiie  wUeh  M»  pioiM  ftmmi  haA  implMlid  in  Ui  mind, 
bo  made  the  morltti  niiiae  mmmt  np  to  Ae  tfamhokl  of  tiM 
**  golden  gatfli,'*  and  hj  ono  mifolio  touch  tnned  this  wofld  iatc  m 
pandiM, 

When  kneeling  down,  to  Hea,v«o'f  Eternal  Kiag>» 
The  saint,  the  fathof]  and  the  butband  prays ; 

in  every  turn  of  life,  at  eTary  touch  of  time,  under  every  shade  of 
eiiemnataiiccBt  the  jniod  of  Bunia  waa  a  maehlne  that  nam  atood  ctUU 
— «o  darlmaaa  coRdd  eoma  from  it^Htio  obaniiifcy  could  bide, — wbaft 
was  seen  was  known, — what  was  known  was  remembered ;  Mid  when 
the  hour  of  inspiration  came,  the  whole  was  priured  forth  im  90Bgf  af 
which  ihv  truth  is  as  powerful  as  the  force  is  irresistible. 

W  iiatever  be  the  subject  which  inspires  the  muse  of  Bums,  one 
aam  finds  a  particle  of  vtibiage,  ur  any  oiia  subject  introduced,  of 
whioh  hia  knowledge  la  aot.  altogatber  complata^  There  ia  no  mam 
moim  naUagr-no  heavy  passages  for  the  purpose  of  aathiiig^  tha 
gems,  and  shewing  them  off  to  advantn«]fe, — no  gilding  or  poUshi^ 
of  tile  surface  ;  the  whole  is  virffin  from  the  rock — iitibroken  and  un- 
tarnij^hable ;  and  yet  the  circuiuhiaaces  under  which  he  lived  were, 
as  ordinary  men  would  tliink.  Utile  calculated  to  produce  a  keen  ob* 
aerver  and  a  profoimd  thitdcer,  or  indeed,  any  observer  or  thinker 
atali. 

No  dottbt»  m  the  years  of  his  infancy,  he  enjoyed  adfapfagaa 
greater  than  those,  who  have  not  felt  the  effects  of  similar  onea,  ana 
aware  of.  The  circumstance*?  nnd  chnrHcter  of  his  father  saved  him 
from  those  temptations  to  idleness  and  infant  luxury,  by  which  the 
talents  of  so  niauy  of  the  richer  classes  are  nipt  in  the  bud ;  while 
the  leeliBg,  then  universal  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  to  live  upoo 
their  own  earnings,  howaver  aniaU,  owe  no  maD  aay  thing,  and 
either  stand  in  their  own  strength,  or  ftU,  imparted  that  stoidy  inde- 
pendencc,  whidi  made  his  mind, — and  probably  tended  to  mar  his 
fbrtmies.  In  the  short  time  thnt  he  wns  at  school,  too,  he  seems  to 
have  acquired  not  a  little  of  that  very  best  part  of  education,  the  art 
of  gr-ttiti|r  more  for  himself;  and  this  was  further  augmented  by  the 
raaditigs  and  explanations  of  his  father.  Manypeople  acquire  the 
Ibrm  c^edneation  without  the  aabatance ;  but  Buma  had  the  sub* 
itance  without  much  of  tiia  form:  the  early  bias  towaida  inqiriry.aad 
reflection  which  this  p^ave,  seconded  aa  it  was  by  the  absence  of 
temptation,  till  he  had  reached  rather  an  advanced  period  of  youths 
Was,  next  only  to  his  nntura!  powers,  the  cause  of  his  ij^i  (  atiiess — 
his  support,  and  also  lus  torture,  under  those  reverses  and  misfortunes, 
that  so  thickly  chequered  his  life. 

Bnma  waa  not  one  of  those  preoodoua  piodigies,  whieh  the  wonder* 
ing  world  ia,  ever  and  anon,  ihiding  ont  mr  itaalf.  We  hear  of  nona 
of  Ills  odea  at  eight,  andtalea  at  ten,  years  of  age,  which,  when  they 
do  aeaiir»  ava  merely  patehwork  out  of  the  tiMNighla  of  otiiaii.  Hfai 
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muse  ^ve  not  forth  one  uote,  till  inspired  by  that  passion  which 
calls  all  the  children  of  nature  into  son^.  It  was  the  buxom  lass,  who 
shared  the  labours  of  the  harvest  field  more  immediaiely  with  the 
bard,  who  first  kindled  anotber  fire  ;  and  it  was  the  desire  of  making 
her  warble  to  the  praise  of  her  own  charms,  thai  first  made  him  at- 
tempt the  practice  of  poetry;  and  we  believe  there  are  very  few  young- 
rustics,  of  perfectly  pure  minds,  and  with  any  &ncy  at  all,  that  do  not 
make  similar  attempts  in  "  the  first  young-  love  of  sray  fifteen.  * 

These  first  love  songs  of  the  bard  uere,  as  niii>;lit  be  supposed, 
neither  very  vigorous  iu  the  conception,  nor  very  accurate  in  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  so  fiur  as  one  may  judge  from  the  specimens,  (and  we 
remember  seeing  a  good  many  of  them,  which  have  never  appeared 
in  print,  in  the  hands  of  a  gentlonan  in  Kilmamodi:,  only  two  years 
after  tlie  death  of  the  poet),  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  these,  the 
merit  which  they  had,  was  the  merit  of  thought  and  not  of  fancy, — 
they  evinced  that  tlie  author  was  a  reflective  and  sensible  youth, 
rather  than  that  he  was  a  poetical  uue. 

Nature  had  given  to  Bums  both  a  mtnd  and  a  body  of  the  most 
robust  description ;  and  adversity  had  kept  hammering  them  on  her 
aavi],  till  they  had,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  acquired  the  firmness 
and  the  elasticity  of  beaten  steel  :  and  when  his  passions,  which  were 
equally  strong,  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  rest  contented  with  his 
humble  fare  and  his  hard  labour,  they  burst  forth  by  the  only  outlet 
that  was  open  to  them — the  soiiff  of  his  native  district.  Even 
after  the  fiune  of  Bums  had' "  sealed  his  destruction,"  he  shewed  an 
universal  thurst  for  information,  and  busied  himself  in  the  Ibrmation 
and  management  of  libraries ;  and  in  his  early  years  he  gave  suffi- 
cient proofs  that,  had  his  desires  been  '^eronded  by  means,  his  aim 
would  have  been  to  wanton  in  the  whole  tiehl  of  knowledge.  The 
success  with  which  he  studied  the  elements  of  mathematics,  at  the 
school  of  Kirkoswald,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year — although  love 
distracted  the  doctrines  of  sines  and  tangents  not  a  littie^cleariy 
nroves,  that,  under  other  discipline  and  circumstances,  he  might 
have  probably  stood  as  high  among  the  philosophen  of  his  country, 
as  he  now  does  amono-  the  poets. 

We  have  tlioug^ht  proper  to  make  these  few  rem  irks  in  favour  of 
the  general  powers  of  Bums — and  they  are  deductions  from  inquiries 
made  in  Ayrshire,  while  his  personal  friends  Uiere  were  yet  many,  and 
his  recent  death  had  cansed  every  trace  of  him  to  start  painfidly  into 
recollection ;  because,  those  who  look  only  at  the  snifiuse  of  the  mat* 
ter,  are  apt  to  consider  Bums  as  a  mere  poci— a  hare-brained  rhyme> 
y^ter,  whose  fate  was  occasioned  by  that  unji^tardleflness  and  want  of 
thought,  which,  somehow  or  other,  have  been  set  down  as  the  certain 
and  unalienable  inheritance  of  poets. 

Severely  as  he  did  toil,  and  expert  as  he  was  at  sdl  the  labours  of 
the  Arm,  his  mind  was  too  mighty  for  being- wliolly  occupied  by  these 
duties ;  and  the  fields  of  science  and  literature,  in  which  other  young 
spirits  of  the  same  wing  work  off  their  superabundant  energies,  were 
to  him,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  quotation,  **  a  spring"  shut  up  and  a 
fountain  sealed  the  few  books  in  the  '*  auld  clay  biggin"  were  soon 
tii^hau^d ;  the  world  around  him  became  the  only  book  of  the  ardent 
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and  iuatiafale  tUdcnt ;  and  the  keennveM  of  Us  mi&ttt  ihe  aeeuMey  of 

Us  dMcription,  the  warmth  of  his  feeling,  and  the  glorious  flow  of 

his  pathos  and  sublimity,  shew  bnw  closely  and  how  well  he  studied. 

That  the  strong-  passions  of  Burns  betrayed  him  into  indiscretions, 
and  that  oppressed  and  resourcelebs  as  he  was,  his  merry  talents — the 
keen  perception,  and  the  powerful  expression,  which,  made  him  so 
great  in  company — were  in  so  far  soaras  to  him,  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny ;  bat  that  these  or  any  other  caus^  made  Burns  permanently, 
or  mentally  at  all,  dissipated,  or  eansed  him  to  neglect  his  duty  either 
to  society,  or  to  those  who  mofe  immediately  had  •claims  on  him,  is 
wholly  and  utterly  false. 

The  relations  of  the  Indy  whom  he  married  caused  her  to  bum  a 
written  promise  of  niarriaj^ie,  which  he  had  given  to  her  when  he  was 
in  the  depth  of  his  poverty,  and  before  the  fint  puUication  of  lus  poems* 
But  notwithstanding  this,  which  was  a  legal  absolTement  according  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  and  would  have  been  a  moral  absolvement,  even 
to  those  who  affect  to  put  on  saintly  looks  when  the  name  of  Burns  is 
mentioned,  the  poet  no  sooner  beard  that  the  lady  herself  had  been 
ill-used — turned  out  of  doors  in  fact — upon  his  account,  than  he  started 
from  a  sick  bed,  and  flew  to  her  aid.  And  what  were  Uie  circumstances 
under  which  this  deed  of  generosity  and  Justice  were  done  ?  Was  it 
when  his  fortunes  ran  low?  No  such  thiog.  It  was  after  he  had  been 
introduced  to  the  notice  and  the  admiration  of  the  learned  and  the 
titled  in  the  Scottish  capital,  had  made  the  tour  of  that  end  of  the 
island,  and  was  certainly,  of  all  Scotchmen  then  living,  the  foremost  in 
fame.  Nor  was  this  done  as  a  mere  impulse  of  the  moment;  for  it 
was  a  calm,  steady,  and  calculated  purpose ;  and  Bums — though  the 
office  into  which  he  was  degraded  fbrced  him  to  he  both  from  home, 
and  in  the  ale-house  professionally^continued  a  regular  family  man, 
instruGting  his  children  and  bearing  up  against  extreme  poverty,  till 
persecution  the  most  nnjust,  and  ne|rlect  the  most  disgraceful,  hrotie 
hln  hcnrt  ;  niicK  even  then,  though  his  family  was  six  persons,  and  liis 
income  never  more  than  seventy  pounds  a  year,  and  seldom  so  much, 
he  died  without  being  in  debt. 

All  men  of  the  present  day,  and  Englishmen  of  almost  any  day, 
would  wonder  why  a  man  who  was  thus  highly  talented,  and  thus 
resolotdy  determined  to  be  virtuous,  could  be. "  the  man  cast  away," 
in  any  country,  and  especially  in  a  country  like  Scotland,  where  the 
sounds  of  patriotism,  nnd  patronage,  and  encouragement  to  literature^, 
are  so  loud.  This  wonder  increases,  when  one  considers,  that  Bums 
was  exactly  the  man  of  whom  Scotland,  at  that  time,  stood  much  in  need.  , 
This  part  of  the  case  is  put  with  so  much  fmce  and  truth  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  that  we  shall  quote  his  words 

*<  Darkly  as  the  career  of  Burns  was  destined  to  terminate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  made  his  first  appesrsnee  at  a  period  highly  favourable  for 

his  reception  as  a  British,  and  especially  as  a  Scottish  poet.  Nearly  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Thomson :— Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith, 
had  successively  disappeared  : — Dr.  Johnson  had  belied  the  rich  promise  of 
his  early  appearance,  and  confined  himself  to  prose,  and  Cowjpier  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  recognised  as  having:  any  considerable  pretensions  lo  fill  the  long-  ^ 
vacant  throne  in  England.  At  home^without  dero^tion  iroo)  th^  meiit^ 
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dltonf  Douglas  or  the  Minstrel,  be  lltiU-^men  must  have  gOM  baek  at 

least  three  centuries  to  find  a  Scottish  poet  at  all  entitled  to  be  considered, 
as  of  that  hijfh  order  to  which  the  generous  criticism  of  Mackenzie  at  once 
admitted  "the  Ayrshire  Ploughman."   Of  the  form  and  gaib  of  his  comr- 
potitioii,  much*  uoquestsouably  and  avowedly,  was  derived  from  his 
immediate  predecessors,  Kamsay  and  Ferguson :  but  there  was  a  bold  mas> 
ter}' ot  hand  in  his  picturesque  descriptions,  to  prodnco  any  thiniy  equal  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  recall  tlie  days  of  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Greeny  and 
P(«eM0t  lo  lAe  Play :  and  fai  his  more  solemn  ineoest  a  depth  of  inspiration, 
tad  a  mas^ve  energy  of  language,  to  which  the  dialect  of  his  co\u)try  had 
been  a  stranger,  at  least  since  "Dunbar  the  Mackar.*'     llic  ]\Iuses  of 
Scotland  had  never  indeed  been  silent,  and  the  ancient  minstrelsy  of  the  land, 
4»f  which  a  slender  portion  had  as  yet  been  committed  to  the  safeguai  d  uf  the 
press,  was  handed  from  generation  to  generation,  and  preserve  in  many  a 
fragment,  faithful  images  of  the  peculiar  tenderness,  and  peculiar  humour, 
of  the  national  fancy  and  character— precious  representations,  which  Burns 
himself  never  surpassed  in  his  happiest  e^rts.   But  these  were  fragments  ; 
and,  with  a  scanty  haadfiil  of  eieq^ns,  the  best  offhem,  at  least  of  the  at* 
ifous  kind,  were  very  andleilt  'Among  the  numberless  efl'u  .ions  of  the  J»» 
eobite  Muse,  valuable  as  we  now  consider  them  for  the  record  of  manners 
and  events,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  halt  a  dozen  strains,  worthy,  for 

Soetiual  excellence  alone,  of  a  place  among  the  old  chivalrous  ballads  of  tha 
outhem»  or  even  of  the  Highland  Border.  Generations  had  passed  away 
since  any  Scottish  poet  had  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  his  Gountiymen  in 

a  lofty  Scottish  strain."— pp.  115,  llfi. 

•  **  Ramsay  and  Ferguson  were  both  men  of  humble  condition,  the  latter  of 
fte  meanest,  the  former  of  no  very  elegant  habits ;  and  the  dialeet  whidi  had 
ettoeptoasedthe  earn  of  kings,  who  themselves  did  not  disdain  to  display  its 
powers  and  elegancies  in  verse,  did  not  come  imtarnished  throu|ti:h  their  hands. 
Ferguson,  who  was  entirely  town  bred,  smells  more  of  the  Cowgate  than  th9 
countiy ;  and  pleasing  as  Kamsf^'s  rustics  are,  he  appears  rather  to  have  ob. 
served  the  surface  of  rural  mammrs,in  casual  excursions  to  Penycuikand  the 
Hunter's  Tryste,  than  to  have  expressed  the  results  of  intimate  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  His  dialect  was  a  somewhat  incongruous  mixture  of  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanark  and  the  Luckenbooths  ;  and  he  could  neither  write 
English  verses,  nor  engraft  English  phraseology  on  hit  Sooteh,  wiihovt 
betraying  a  lamentable  want  of  skill  in  the  use  of  his  instruments.  It  was 
reserved  for  Burns  to  inter])ret  the  innujsl  soul  of  the  Scottish  peasant  in 
all  Its  moods,  and  in  verse  exquisitely  and  luteuseiy  bcotish,  without  dearad- 
iag  eitticr  Us  sentimeiits  or  his  language  with  one  touch  of  vulgarity.  Such 
Is  the  delicacy  of  native  taaie>  ajidthe  power  of  a  truly  masculue  genius.**-— 
p.  117. 

■  •  . 

But  though  Binm  was  just  the  warn  who  jraa  wanthig  to  give  a 
•beam  of  glory  to  his  country,  and  though  he  came  at  the  partirwhir 
time,  and  found  an  introduction  to  those  who  had,  as  it  were,  tlie 
keeping  of  the  country's  honour,  they  had  the  folly,  the  cold-blooded 
cruelty,  to  throw  him  away ;  and  however  they  may  palter  and 
shutllc,  and  ecjuivocate  about  the  matter,  they  threw  him  away  tor 
this  little,  and  truly  dirty  reason — that  he  was  of  nobler  mind,  and 
m^Atier  ftowm  than  ikimduet.  They  may  lecture,  and  they  may 
lie;  bat  the  brand  it  on  them,  and  all  the  laboiir  even  of  their 
viscous  tongues  will  never  be  able  to  lick  it  off. 

It  is  hard  that  this  should  be  the  case  ;  and  that  we  should  write  it, 
or  read  it,  or  certify  its  truth,  is  gall  and  wormwood;  but  it  stands 
upon  the  record,  and  no  pigment  will  hide  it,  no  tool  will  scrape  it,  and 
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no  dr(erf:j€Tit  will  bleach  it  away.  They  nuiy  Imild  monuments  to  their 
own  vanity  ;  and  thcy  may  carve  upon  them  what  they  please;  but  the 
words  that  wUl,  in  the  judgment  of  every  honert  nan*  brBndeii  waA 
bteckea  Mr  tbe  whofo,  tie  Deitmyed^y  an  un^rafceAit  country 
and  thoy  any  meet  and  carouse,  and  make  speeehfB-HificI  they  who 
Imtlmed  upon  the  bard  in  his  misery,  may  be  foremost  and  loudest, — 
and  they  may  thump  the  table  at  his  name,  roar  out  his  soni^s,  qnaff 
till  they  reel ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  **  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand 
will  come  forth,  and  write  upon  the  wall". words  of  sorrow  and  of  re- 
pi  oacb,  which  will  be  eternal  as  the  name  and  the  songs  of  the  bard. 
Aye,  and  when  yean  and  ages  shall  have  rolled  away,  when  the  dnst 
shall  have  baen  gathered  to  Sie  dust,  add  not  a  tittle  of  the  Edinburgh 
Uttfhti,  during  the  ten  fatal  years^  flrom  1788  to  1796,  shall  be  foun^ 
even  in  the  limbo  of  waste  paper,  the  memorial  and  the  execration 
of  this  net  of  slow  moral  pfiicnninr^'  will  be  as  fro'jh  as  ever. 

Kven  from  Mr.  Lockhart's  book — trom  the  shewing  of  a  man  who 
cannot  be  presumed  to  have  had  any  wish  to  show  it — there  is  an  imw 
imsskm  of  the  progress  of  the  evil  deed,  though  that  Improsslon  be 
given  raflier  by  soma  iaewm  thai  want  ftUlng  up,  than  ftom  tasf 
iUng  that  id  said. 

Before  Burns  went  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  by  no  means  addicted  to 
drinking';  and,  indeed,  a  young  man  whose  average  yearly  income, 
over  and  above  his  food,  was  about  seven  ijonuds,  out  of  which  he  had 
to  clothe  himself  and  buy  his  few  books,  and  of  wliich,  after  all,  he 
made  soma  savinp  whieh  helped  to  atooh  the  Ann  of  Ma^sgicl,  could 
BOt  possibly  indi^  mueh  hi  that  way.   The  Ant  three  or  fimr  montfai 
that  ha  was  in  Edinburgh  he  was  equally  abstemious,  except  in 
the  companies  where  he  Was  invited  to  be*  gazed  at ;  and  so  care- 
ful was  he,  that  he  sharer!  1]ie  room  nr.tl  the  bed  of  a  writer's  clerk; 
and  had  the  *'  srcntry"  only  had  the  decency  to  shut  their  doors  an-ninst 
him  in  the  begimiing  as  they  did  in  the  end.  Burns  would  have  i^one 
bade  to  tha  oountry  uneontMBinated  even  in  Mea..  Bat  though  they 
gsive  Um  some  patronage  for  his  book,~-«  thing,  by  the  way,  that  he 
did  not  need  to  thank  themfer — and  though  they  initiated  him  in  their 
dissipation,  in  which,  then  especially,  and  even  now,  Edinburgh  out- 
rages every  other  place  in  the  kingdom, — thcy  g^ave  him  no  friendship. 
He  spent  an  entire  season  in  Edinburj^h,  saw  all  the  "  g;entry'*  in  it, 
was  universally  described  as  a  most  sensible  man  and  delightful  com- 
panion I  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  the  -  only  persons  who  had 
attaoM  themaelvas  to  him,  or  indeed  shewn  say  hearty  desin  of 
doing  so,  were,  a  schoolmaster  of  irascible  temper,  vulgar  mannen, 
and  dissipated  habits,  and  a  clerk,  who,  though  free  from  those  ofl^- 
sive  qualities,  was  certaiidy  no  O'Mipus.    The  one  of  the-^p  wa??  snb- 
sequently  his  **  Boswell"  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  tiie  other  in 
the  north ;  and  after  **  seeing"  Edinburgh  for  two  years,  Burns,  who 
at  that  time  bad  powers  that  would  havo  donahimour  to  any  situation, 
was— «nhIs  091  esKitimmit  wUh  fifly  poundt  a  yeari 

This  was  bad  enoagh;  but  there  wa^  worse  to  follow.  As  might 
have  been  foreseen— and  prevented — the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  an 
i^miaeman,  whkhf  even  on  tha  shewing  of  his  enemiesi  Bums  dis- 


charged  with  great  fidelit)c>  were  incompatible  with  his  proper  ma- 
nagement of  his  ftrtn;  and  thus  he  was  fenced  to  give  that  vp,  retire 
tq^e  litUa  aquidal-dealiii|r  pi^indal  capital,  Damfii^  uid  depeod 
wholly  oQ  his  seventy  pounds  a  year,  \rith  which  his  more  laborious 

duties  tliere  were  rewarded.  Excise  officers  have  never  heen,  in  Scot- 
land, characters  w  hich  stand  very  hip^h,  and  they  have  not  nhvays 
deserved  it.  Thus  the  very  calling:  of  the  bard  Ijanisheil  liim  Irom 
lite  society  of  the  small  gentry  who,  unable  to  spend  their  winters. in 
Edinburgh,  speat-tbeei  In  DumfHes.  This  must  have  irritated  him 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  forced  him  to  associate  vritii  his 
brother  officers ;  an  asso^tion  whidi  was  not  very  likely  either  to 
elevate  his  mind  or  in^jimve  his  morals.  If  the  "  jTentry"  of  Edin- 
burp^h  wcro  afraid  of  beinji;'  eclipsed  by  tlie  rustic  bard,  much  more 
niiy^i  they  of  Dumfries  have  been  ;  and  as,  in  such  coteries,  there  are 
usually  very  choice  subjects  for  satire,  they  had  no  reason  to  hope 
that  the  bard  woidd  spars  (hem.  TWs  M  to  irrilatioa  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  second,  to  revenge. 

At  that  time  the  French  revolution  broke  out;  and,  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  the  effects  of  it  were,  perhaps,  more  baneful  in  Scotland 
than  in  pnv  other  country.  Those  who  wore  iu  power,  in  that  country, 
W'ere  needy,  rapacious,  and  venal  ;  and  il  tlicy  could  but  recommend 
themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  state,  they  did  not  much  mind  the  way 
in  which  they  did  it ;  alarm  and  treachery  were  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  if  any  of  the  minknM  could  succeed  in  making  it  be  believed  that 
any  man,  more  especially  &  man  of  talents,  was  a  demoanii — die* 
affected  to  the  king,  and  more  especially  to  the  minister,  it  was  the 
same  as  finding-  a  treasure.  The  tools  of  this  miserable  faction,  partly 
out  of  hatred  to  talents  of  which  they  were  afi  aid,  and  partly  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  thereby  win  what  they  bad  not  ability  to  work 
for,  marked  Bums  as  their  prey.  The  bold,  open,  and  manly  cfaa* 
racter  of  the  baid  rendered  him  an  easy  victim  to  those  vermin;  and 
for  some  words  of  course  spoken  in  hours  of  conviviality,  and  some 
foolish  matters  about  toasts,  he  was  reported  as  a  dang-erons  and 
peeted  person  ;  and  every  lie  tiiat  any  one  professing  pseudo-loyalty 
chose  to  form  ac:ai?T=t  him  was  believed.  In  consequence,  that 
society  which  had  drawn  him  out  of  the  country  by  its  plaudits  de- 
serted him;  and,  in  mental  agony  that  cannot  well  be  described,  be 
Slink  into  an  early  grave — ^ftU  a  victim  to  neglect  and  treachery  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  days.  No  sooner  had  they  procured  his  death  than 
they  came  with  their  crocodile  tears  :  and  men,  who  might  with  one 
word  have  averted  the  catastrophe,  but  did  not,  came  iiswniog  m  to 
steal  a  little  fame  bv  being  mourners  at  his  bier. 

All  the  neglect,  and  all  the  persecution  that  lie  suffered,  coitid  not, 
however,  destioy  the  immortal  spark  within  him.  Even  in  .these 
jyears,  in  which  he  bora  the  iniquities  of  a  degraded  country  and  a 
despicable  faction.  Burns  poured  forth  some  of  the  choicest  of  his 
lyrics.  For  any  thing  but  fame — and  that  to  a  man  who,  upon  the 
iwink  of  starvation  himself,  is  fatteninir  (  thcrs,  is  not  quite  enough — 
bis  muse  mi^ht  as  well  have  bcen&iitnt.  Voi  tlie  songs  which  he  con- 
tributed to  ^ohnsoQ's  collection,  Burns  got  two  copies  of  the  book  I 
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and  fitr.tbe  Idtmur  of  y^ar*  to«rafd8,4liat  of  Thomson,  he  ree«ved  five 

pounds  as  a  gift,  and  five  pounds  ns  an  aim*;  !  Mr.  Thomson  and  his 
fi-iends  attribute  this  to  the  wayward  pride  ot  tlic  Inird,  who  would  in- 
sist upon  throwing;  away  his  time.  Upon  which  Mr.  Ltockhart  makes 
the  following  very  homely  and  pertinent  remarks : 

.  *  Why  Burns,  who  was  of  opinion,  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Car- 
frae,  that  **  no.  profits  ard  more  honourable  than  those  of  the  labours  of  a 
man  of  geniiiSt"  and  whose  own  notions  of  independence  had  sustained  no 
shock  in  the  receipt  of  hundreds  of  pouids  from  Creech,  should  have 
spumed  the  suggestion  of  pecuniary  recompense  from  Mr.  Thomson,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  explain:  nor  do  I  profess  to  understand  why  Mr.  Thom-  * 
son  took  so  titUe  pains  to  argue  the  matter  in  limine  with  the  poet,  and 
convince  him,  that  the  time  which  he  himself  considered  as  fairly  entitled 
to  be  paid  for  by  a  common  bookseller,  ought  of  right  to  be  valued  and 
acknowledged  on  similar  terms  by  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  book  con- 
taining horn  songs  and  musi&* 

Mr.  lio^hart^  closing  remarks  on  the  diafaoter  of  BumSt  have 
in  them  a  great  deal  of  truth,  good  sense,  and  lair  critical  acumen. 

'  As  to  Bnros's  want  of  education  and  knowledge,  Mr.  Campbdl  may  not 

have  considered,  but  he  must  ndmi^  that  whatever  Burns's  opportunities 
had  been  at  the  time  when  he  produced  his  first  poem,  such  a  man  as  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  hard,  reader,  (which  he  certainly  was,)  and  a  constant 
observer  of  men  and  maaners,  in  a  much  wider  circle  of  society  than  almost 
any  other  great  poet  has  ever  moved  in,  from  thrce-and-twenty  to  e^ht-and- 
thuly,  without  having  thorouglily  removed  any  pretext  for  auguring  unfa- 
vourably on  that  score,  of  what  he  mi^ht  have  been  expected  to  produce  in 
the  more  elaborate  departments  of  h»  art,  had  his  hfe  been  spared  to  the 
usual  limits  of  humanity.  In  another  v-^y,  however,  T  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  Burns's  enlarged  knowledge,  both  of  men  and  books,  produced  an  unfa- 
vourable effect,  rather  tlian  otherwise,  on  the  exertions,  such  as  they  were,  of 
his  later  years.  His  generous  spirit  was  open  to  the  impression  of  evoy 
kind  of  excellence  :  his  lively  imagmation,  bending  i  s  own  vigour  to  what- 
ever it  touched,  made  him  admire  even  what  other  people  try  toread  in  vain  ; 
and  after  travelling,  as  he  did,  over  the  general  surface  of  our  literature,  lie 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  startled  at  the  consideration  of  what  he  him- 
selt'had,  in  comparative  ignorance,  adventured,  and  to  have  been  more  inti- 
midated than  encouraged  by  the  retrospect.  In  most  of  the  new  departments 
in  which  he  made  some  trial  of  his  strength,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  mo- 
ral Epistte  in  Pope's  vein,  the  henie  sahn,  &c,)  he  appears  to  hare  soon 
lost  heart,  and  paused.  There  is  indeed  one  magnificent  exception  in  Tam 
o'  Shanter — apiece  which  no  one  can  understand  without  believing,  that  had 
Bums  pursued  that  walk,  and  poured  out  liis  stores  of  traditionary  lore, 
embellished  with  bis  extraordinary  powers  of  description  of  all  kinds,  we 
might  have  had  from  his  hand  a  series  of  national  tales,  uniting  the  quaint 
simplicity,  sly  humour,  and  iiTesistible  pathos  of  another  Chaucer,  with  the 
strong  and  graceful  versification,  and  masculine  wit  and  sense  of  another 
Ilijdsn* 

*  Jliis  was  a  sortof  feehng  that  must  have  in  time  subsided.  Bnt  let  us  not 

waste  words  in  regretting  \vliat  might  have  been,  where  so  much  is.  Bums, 
short  and  painM  as  were  his  years,  has  left  behind  him  a  volume  in  wliich 
there  is  insphration  for  eveiy  fancy,  andmusie  for  every  mood;  which  lives, 
and  will  live  in  strength  and  vigour — ^  to  soottie,**  as  a  generous  lover  of 
genius  has  said — "  the  sorrows  of  !io^a'  many  a  lover,  to  infle.me  the  patriotism 
of  how  many  a  soldier,  to  fan  the  fires  of  how  many  a  gemus,  to  disperse  the 
gloom  of  solitude,  appease  the  agonies  of  pain«  encourage  virtue,  and 
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show  vice  its  ugliness  ;"♦ — a  volume,  in  which,  centuries  hende,  as  nOw, 
whererrr  n  Scotsman  loay  wander,  he  will  find  tb«  dearest  nonioiaiion  of  hit 
exile..  Alfuady  i^aj 

'  ■■     —  Glory  without  ttnd 

^  Scr^ttrrr  I  the  clouiU  away)  and  on  tlltt  MOM  IttMl^ 

The  ti  \i  -^  and  prai'^es  of  all  time.f 

Taking-  him  altop;et]ier.  Burns  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  man,  with- 
out any  of  the  favourable  accidents  of  greatness,  that  ever  lived ; 
and  his  fate  is  one  of  tiie  liarkcbt  &tig;mas  whicli,  iu  the  case  of  a  sia- 
gle  individuajk  wwe  ettaehed  to  a  nation,— the  most  wanton»  gratui- 
tous, and  heartless  piece  of  eraelty  by  which  the  leading-  people  of  any 
country  ever  laid  the  foundation  of  tbehr  own  infamy  in  the  first 
Instance,  and  suffered  their  underlings  to  complete  it  for  them  in  ther 
end.    As  concerns  that  lanfrnage  and  those  customs,  of  \v!iich  the 
poenis  of  Bums  will  ^non  be  the  only  monument, we  fear  the iudiguant 
prediction  ot  lloscue  musi  be  fulfilled : — 

•  Never  more  shall  poet  tread 

Thine  airy  hcatiis,  thy  weodtend  reign, 
Since  he,  the  sweetest  hard,  is  dead, 
That  avar  bnathed  the  i0Q(hii«  ittaiB.* 


THE  MYSTIC  3CHOOJb, 

We  have  just  been  reading  the  second  number  of  the  'Foreign 
Review',  and  very  able  and  interesting  it  undoubtedly  is ;  plenty  of 
information,  of  variety,  of  learning,  and  of  s^iirit.  Ihxt  it  is  not  of  the  work 
in  general,  whether  as  to  merit  or  dement,  that  we  are  about  to  spealc. 
We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  a  certain  species  of  criUcism 
and  tone  of  writing,  which  have  Ititterly  been  creeping  into  our  critical 
literatare,  and  of  which  there  la  a  very  strong  specimen  |n  this  Bomber 
of  the  *  Fbreiffn  Review/ We  allude  to  the  article  on  Goethe's  *Hdeiia«* 
or  rather,  peniaps,  to  the  general  remarks  on  Goethe  and  on  German 
writing,  which  introduce  it.  Wo  shoukl  not,  indeed,  have  felt  it 
worth  while  tf)  nnimudvert  upon  a  sinj^le  paper;  but,  exactly  the 
same  spirit  and  tone  are  to  be  traced  iu  two  or  three  articles  which 
have  latterly  appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' — precisely  the  very 
last  place  where  we  shotdd  have  expected  to  find  them. 

The  *  fidinburj^h  Review*  set  out,  as  regarded  'the  German  school,* 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  re-action  naturally  arising  fivm  the  ex- 
travagant absurdities  which  had  been  glorified  by  a  certain  class  id 
persons,  duriHg-  the  last  ten  years  of  the  last  century.  Like  all  re- 
actions, it  went  too  far:  tlu  lollies  were  on  the  surface;  they  were 
gross,  glaring,  and  most  invitinG,ly  open  to  ridicule  ;  and  they  were 
ridiculetl  with  all  the  wit  of  the  wittiest  men  of  a  wittv  age.  The  real 
mind,  and  feeling,  and  poetry,  and  philosophy,  which  were  mingled 
with,  and  went  m  to  reoeem,  those  mppedes  andettmvagancies,  wer« 

#  Sec  the  Centura  Literarin  of  Stf£gertonBrjd|ei|VoLii.  p.  §d» 
\  Chxi4e  tiaroidj  Canto  iv.  36. 
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OTiri6okcd$  inB  nidoalileilly,  for  ■»  years^  ^eat  iiy«ttioe  ifw 
done  to  Gwrnn  literature  in  ^  this  country.  8ev<ml  criticisms  ap-* 
peared  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  which  were  vory  little  short  of 
parodies;  tho^e,  for  instance,  on  Goethe's  ' Aato-biog:raphy.'  But 
still,  with  all  their  severity,  and  perhaps  injustice,  they  supported  the 

great  cause  of  sound  seuse  and  just  feehng,  against  megrim  atfecta- 
on,  gigantic  egoliim»  and  a  general  tone  of  folse,  raveriah,  voA 
eiokly  lentimeiit,  which  manifeatly  went  ikr  to  paiwiii  tfaa  merit  of  tha 
works  they  coDsidered. 

Some  years  afterwards,  they  reviewed  'Wilhelm  Mel^tcr ;'  and, 
thouo-h  the  tone  of  sarcasm,  and  hiughing  yet  crushinc;  irony,  was 
dropped,  yet  tlieir  eyes  were  more  open  to  the  gross  siiis  we  have 
named  above,  than  to  the  beauties  which  undoubtedly  do  exist  in  tliat 
most  curious  production,  if  not  to  redeem,  at  least  in  some  degree  to 
cdnnterbalaaoe,  them.  Still,  nght,  fresh,  sound,  vigorous  thought  and 
Ming  were  what  they  advocated;  affectation,  eitivraganee,  aftd 
mysticism  were  what  they  abused  and  scorned. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when,  Itr-t  sunnner,  without  the  slightest  note 
of  preparation,  or  any  profe>sion  ot  changed  faith  on  the  subject  of  the 
German  school,  forth  comes  an  lurticle  on  John  Paul  Richter,  couched 
111  m  styla  of  tha  most  bkuring  GermsiBism ;  written,  indeed,  in  an  idiom 
purely  (or  rather  Impurely)  foreign ;  shewing,  it  is  tnie,  much  oonu 
mand  of  words,  and  considerable  ingenuity  in  Intertwisting:  and 
confounding;  ideas;  but,  as  devoid  of  strono;,  clear,  manly  English 
thought  or  diction,  as  could  have  been  expected  from  the  mnddest 
partisan  of  Koizebue,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Frencli  revolution. 
Et  ill  Brule  I  thought  we,  as  our  amazed  eyes  advanced  from  page  tO 
page,  and  found  straight^rward  nature  oast  eentemptuonsly  asidai 
«nd  all  the  vague,  hair-splitting,  endlessly>inv(dved  jargon  of  German 
mysticism  supplying  its  plaoe.  What!  and  is  this  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review  ;*  which  hitherto,  in  litr-ratiire  as  in  politics,  has,  whatever  its 
faults  may  have  been  in  eitiier,  ever  preserved  its  unity  of  tone  and 
consistency  of  oi)inion  in  both?  We  should  as  soon  have  exj)ccted  an 
article  against  catholic  emancipation,  or  in  favour  of  the  game  laws,  as 
this  piece  of  inflated,  ovarwrought,  hot-headed  spouting. 

We  had  scarcely  recovered  our  breath  from  tins,  when  in  the-aaxt 
number  there  appeared  an  elaborate  article  on  Germao  literature  ki 
general,  written — certainly  less  wildly — in  v.iovp  english  English,  and, 
though  witli  less  apparent  eniliusiasm,  with  more  solemn  and  oracular 
self-importance,  it  lays  down  a  complete  profession  of  faith,  touching 
German  literature,  whidi  alt  those  who  do  not  follow  are  damned  int6 
Uie  Tartarus  of  Dunces — a  profession,  by  the  way,  in  diametrical  oppo^ 
sltion  to  all  that,  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  tirade  about  John  Paul, 
had  ever  appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,"  every  word  of  whieh 
it  passes  over  in  the  most  scornful  silence.  Now,  we  arc  quite  ready 
to  at>  ree  with  the  writer  ol' this  paper,  that  nothini^  can  be  more  unjust, 
and  lew  things  more  absurd,  than  the  sort  of  wholesale  condemnation  and 
ridicule  of  German  literature  in  this  country,  some  twenty  years  ago ; 
but,  we  consider  it  to  ba  nther  more  absard  and  iaflnitely  more 
mlsehiefoai^  to  cry  It  up  ai  ateit  to  fonltlesa^-^nd  to  eialt  it  for  Uite 
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worship  and  inkitadon  of  all  mankind.    He  dcAics  thai  Hiscxtrava-  1 

pant,  he  denies  that  it  is  mystical — and  thus  considers  those  things 
>vhich  have  hitherto  been  so  rcccarded  to  be  withiu  the  limits  of  good 
taste,  and  of  explicit  reaboning  and  feeling.  He  goes,  indeed,  into  a 
long  discussion  on  the  latter  point,  and  says,  that  nobody  knows  what 
X  they  mean  by  mysticism.  "£xamined  strictly,"  he  says,  <*  mystical  in 
most  cases  will  turn  out  to  be  merely  synonymous  with  not  understood. 
Tet  surely  there  maybe  harteand  oversight  here  ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  to  the  understanding;  of  any  thtnp;,  two  conditions  nre  eqiiaHy 
required;  intellig^ibility  in  the  thinp^  itself  being  no  with  more  indispen- 
sable than  intelligence  in  the  examiner  of  it.  *  I  am  bound  to  find  you 
in  reasons,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  but  not  in  brains;'  a  speech  of  the 
most  shocking  impoliteness,  yet  truly  enough  expressing  the  state  of 
the  case." 

Now  this,  thouo:h  certainly  shockingly  unpoUte,  does  not  in  the 
least  truly  express  the  state  of  the  case.  The  true  question  is,  **  Does 
this  writer  propound  liis  ideas  intelligibly,  to  persons  of  adequate 
intelligence?"  The  latter  part  of  the  proposition  must  be  taken  for 
granted ; — otherwise,  it  might  be  termed  mystical  to  tidk  to  a  Spaniard 
in  English,  or  a  German  in  Greek,  knowing  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  language.  Mysticism  is  of  two  sorts : — in  the  ideas,  and 
in  the  expressions.  In  the  ideas,  it  is  when  the  thinker  himself  has  * 
no  very  clear  conception  of  what  he  is  niiniiiji"  at — when  thoughts  and 
imaores  crowd  upon  each  other,  like  the  fumt  s  oj  a  drunken  dream,— 
brilliant,  peihapa,  and  sinking  in  themselves,  but  connected  by  no 
logical  link,  and  directed  to  no  definite  end.  In  the  expression,  it  is 
when  the  writer,  having  a  positive  meaning,  so  involves  it  in  obscurities 
of  illustration  (this  is  no  Ault)  and  other  disguises  of  language,  as  to 
prevent  the  reader  arriving  at  any  clear  conclusion  of  what  he  really 
does  mean.  We  might  easily  exemplify  both  these  positions  from 
the  critic's  own  criticism.  Take  the  following  passage  for  instance : — 
'*  The  problem  is  not  now  to  determine  by  what  mechanism  Addisou 
composed  sentences,  and  struck  out  similitudes,  but  by  what  iiir  finer 
.and  more  mysterious  mechanism  Shakspeare  organiaed  his  dramas, 
and  gave  life  and  individuality  to  bis  Ariel  and  his  Hamlet.  Wherein 
lies  that  life ;  how  have  they  attained  that  shape  and  individuality? 
W  hence  comes  that  empyrean  fire,  which  irradiates  their  whr^le  being, 
and  pierces,  at  least,  in  .starry  g^leams,  like  a  diviner  thing',  into  all 
hearts?  Are  these  dramas  of  his  not  verisinuiar  only,  but  true  ;  nay, 
truer  than  reality  itself,  since  the  essence  of  unmixed  reality  is  bodied 
.forth  in  Ihem  under  more  expressive  symbc^s?  .Wliat  is  this  unity 
of  theirs?  and  can  our  deeper  inspection  discern  it  to  be  indivisible, 
and  existing  by  necessity,  because  each  work  springs,  as  it  were,  from 
the  general  elements  oi  all  Tlmught,  and  ^rows  up  therefrom,  into 
form  and  expansion,  by  its  own  jrrowlh?*  Now,  we  dare  say  tiiis 
writer  belitived  that  he  understood  himseit  j — but  did  he? — did  he 
understand  what  he  meant  by  the  words  contained  in  the  last 
sentence, •  beginning  at  ,**What  is  this  unity  of  theirs?"  What 
does  he  mean  by  a  thing — no  matter  what,  physical  or  moral,  direct  ^ 
.  pr  metapboricalf  but  any  tbing»>growlng  up  by  its  own  growth? 
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can  this  mean  any  thing;?    Ag-ain  : — "Art  is  to  be  loved,  not  beoanse 
of  its  effects,  but  because  of  itseli ;  not  because  it  is  useful  for  spiiiluul 
pleasove,  or  rrai  &r  moral  cultitra,  bat  because  it  is  Art»  and  the- 
highest  in  man,  and  the  soul  of  all  beauty."    Now,  what  does  this 
moan — but  that  we  are  not  to  love  Art  for  the  only  things  which  make 
it  worthy  of  being  loved — but  for  itself  without  them?   This  is,  in  fact, 
the  translation  into  plain  laiif^uage  of  the  apophther^m  of  the  l  eviower. 
What  Art  itself     after  dtpnving  it  of  all  its  beauties  and  advantages,' 
we  caunut  readily  determine.    Is  not  this  mysticism  ? 

Bnt  tiiiSf  it  will  be  said,  is  only  the  reviewer ;  and,  hoilreTer  he  may 
have  imbibed  bis  taste  irom  the  writers  upon  whom  he  is  commenting, 
it  is  not  <A«ir  mystifioation.  IViie:  we  will  taice,  .therefore,  the  fol- 
low in^  spedmon,  translated,  we  oonclode  by  the  reviewer  hlmaalf,- 
firom  Schiller: — 

**  The  Artist,  it  is  true,  is  the  son  of  his  age ;  but  pity  for  him  if  he 
is  its  pupil,  or  even  its  favourite !  Iiet  some  b^ieficent  divinity  snatch 
'  lifni,  when  a  suckling,  from  the  breast  of  his  mother,  and  nurse  him 
with  the  milk  of  a  better  time,  that  he  may  ripen  to  his  full  stature 
beneath  a  distant  Grecian  sky.  And  having  grown  to  manhood,  let 
him  return,  in  a  foreign  shape,  into  his  century;  not,  however,  to  delight 
it  by  his  presence,  but  dreadful,  like  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  to  purify 
it.  The  matter  of  his  works  he  will  take  from  the  present,  but  their 
form  ho  will  cterive  fiom  a  ndUer  time ;  nay,  fiom  beyond  all  time,* 
from  the  abflohite  unchanging  unity  of  his  own  niature.  Here,  from 
the  purer  nther  of  his  spiritual  essence,  flows  down  the  Pountain.of 
Beauty,  nncontaminntod  by  the  pollutions  of  ages  and  generations,- 
which  roll  to  and  IVo  in  their  turbid  vortex  far  beneath  it.  His  mat- 
ter Caprice  can  dishonour,  as  she  has  eanQ.bled  it ;  but  the  chaste  form- 
is  withdrawn  from  her  mutations." 

We  eonfesa  that  we  cannot  trace  the  gKmmering  of  a  tn<>^ning 
here ;  we  perhaps  might  have  some  distant  guess  at  it  if  the  wdrds 
'matter'  and  *form'  were  pot  into  each  other's  places,  each  time  they 
are  u'^ed  ;  though,  even  then,  this  wovild  hot  in  the  least  interpret  the 
meaiiini;'  of  the  milk  iif  a  better  time,  the  Grecian  sky,  and  the 
Fountain  of  Beauty  uncontaminated  by  the  pollutions  of  ages  and 
generations !  We  wish  somebody — the  critic  himself,  for  instance^ 
who  thinks  he  nndentafids  this,  woidd  translate  it  into  intellig^blo 
Wotd$^  though  we  fear  even  that  would  advance  us  scarcely  at  all. 

Pasj?  we  now  to  the  article  in  the  *  Foreign  Review,*  on  Hdona, 
which  first  suggested  to  us  to  jot  down  these  hasty  observations  : — ■ 
beinsT  unwilling  to  postpone  our  protest  against  iti.  sc  vagaries  anoliier 
mouth,  and  being  obliged,  if  we  wished  to  catch  our  present  number, 
to  write  eurraUe  calamo*  Wo  are  quite  aware  that  the  subject  would 
wamnt  a  mora  leguhir  essay,  but  a  few  note*like  remarlKs  such  as 
these  will  do  no  hiurm  in  the  mean  time,  it  being  understood  that  we 
do  not  present  them  as  being  any  thing  more. 

The  writer  in  the  *Foreij^n  Review*  is, — whether  the  same  person  or 
not,  we  really  have  no  know ledq-e — manifestly  of  the  same  school  as 
his  brother  in  Ldmburgh.  iie  does  not — which  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
mamon  aonst  of  the  mattop— admire  and  pn^se.  the  ggpd  and  great 
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f^md  UuDC  fbiCHMffi  «t  the  afllwtod,  diA  extmnigatit,  iad  the  mys'*  ^ 
tk^(lbr  boCh  an  to  .be  femid  in  plenty  tn  evfliy  '«nn%  of  Ckiethe's) 
-^but»  tm  others  ibrnteily  lumped  every  thing  German  under  one  on* 

distinguishing  pumping  of  ridicule,  so  does  he  exalt  i^  at),  bodily,  at  , 
an  idol  to  he  worship))ed  in  nTujuestioninc:  and  prostrate  reverence.  j 
It  is  true  he  be<^ins  rather  aiorc  candidly  tlian  his  predecessor.  **  He- 
Lena/'  he  says,-^**  like  many  of  Goethe  s  works,  by  no  means  carries 
iis  signifittaoe  written  OB  it!  ftrdieBd»ao  ilifll  he  filio  nins 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  la  enveloped  In  a  certain  mystery,  under  C07 
diflgnises,  which,  to  baaty  readers,  maybe  not  only  o'flfensively  obaonre, 
but  altogether  provoking  and  impenetrable.  Neither  is  this  any  new 
thing  with  Goethe,  Often  has  he  produced  compositions,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  bring  critic  and  commcni  iior  into  straits, 
or  even  to  a  total  nonplus.  Some  we  have  wholly  ])urabolic;  some 
balfwliteral,  hall^iaaraboiic ;  thea*  lailter  are  occasionally  studied,  by 
dull  heada,  in  the  literal  aenae  alone ;  and  not  only  atndied  bat  con~ 
deuned;  for,  in  truth,  outimd  aaeanbif  aeems  unsatiafactorf 
enough,  were  it  sot  that  ever  and  anon  we  are  reminded  of  a  cunning; 
manifold  meaning,  which  lies  hidden  under  it  :  nnd  incited  >»y  capri- 
cious beckon  inns  to .  evolve  Una  more  and  more  completely  irom  its 
quaint  conceuiinent.'' 

\  Thi»t  in  ita^,  goea  iw  loamda  oonatitatinflr  what  fimna  one  great 

bnuKh  of  BByatidam,  yht%  unneeeaaary  invrnvement  and  g^atuitona  i 

obaoority.   tiie  revlewet  assumes  that  there  are  meaafaig  and  motlw 

in  all  this — a  proposition,  which  we  tnVe  to  be  true  rather  as  the  ex«* 
ception  than  the  rule—but  irhrrefnrt'  should  there  be  a  "  quaint  con- 
cealment?"— Why  should  we  be  '*  nicited  by  capricious  beckonings  to 
evolve  it?"— Why  not  tell  openly  and  clearly — as  eloquently  or 
poetically  as  you  please,  but  st91  deuty— what  you  have  to  say  ? 
Pid  the  beat,  the^^raetast,  the  moat  poetieal  writen,  uae  any  anch 
trickery— for  H  la  tridcery— as  this?  Did  Homer?— did  Dantd, 
gloomy  and  recondite  as  his  subject  is  ?— -did  Shakspeare  ? — did  Cer- 
vantes ? — did  Milton? — d(>f"5  Scott?  Do  not  the  works  of  the«e  men 
contain  all  extremes  of  iiunian  reason,  of  human  passion,  ot  super- 
human aspiration  ?  And  have  they  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
coy  diagaises,*'  for  their  glorloiia  thoughts,  and  atill  more  glorkrae 
Mings  ? — Do  they  produce  eompoaltioM  vrhieh  hnag  their  reader* 
to  a  total  nonplus  ?''  It  is  true  that  there  has  often  been  consider* 
able  diflBculty  in  tracing  the  meaning  of  certain  passages  of  Dante ; 
but  this  has  been  from  the  rude  state  of  the  lanGfimge  at  the  time,  and 
from  the  frequent  elisions  which  he  adopted  into  his  style  :  it  has  not 
arisen  4rom  cunning  and  tricksy  mysteries,  assumed  solely,  like  the 
disguise  at  a  masquerade,  for  pmHwe  of  eiereiamr  the  fcigennity 
of  the  epectator  in  discovering  what  ia  hidden  beneam.  But  let  na 
hear  whal  this  writer  says  in  defenee  of  the  system : — Under  Goethe^ 
management,  this  style  of  composition  has  often  a  singular  charm. 
The  reader  is  kept  on  the  f^lcrt,  ever  conscious  of  his  own  active  co- 
operation ;  light  breaks  on  him,  and  clearer  and  clearer  vision,  by 
degrees  ;  till  at  last  the  whole  lovely  Shape  comes  forth,  definite,  it  ,  ^ 

may  be,  and  bright  with  heavenly  radkuioe,  or  fading,  on  this  aide  and 
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$h^t,  into  va{?ue  and  exprrssiv*'  mystery  ;  but  true  in  boili  en^e^,  and 
beniitiful  with  nameless  eiichuutiQ«DU as  the  poet's  owu  eye  may  have 

beheld  it-." 

.  Now,  he/«  Iw  begi  the  queifian*^*'  the  ivhok  kvdy  Shape  mmm 
fiirUi,  d«fi^te».  lA  My  h^^^^f-vye,  bnt  it  mftj  m4  be  eleo.  It  to  vm 
piflbible  Ihat  it  may  not  be  definite  and  as  for  **  vafue  mystery^ 
being'  **  expressive,"  it  is  renllv  Wvond  iis  to  cotnpreliend  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  quality.  But  agaia  cui  bono7  Why  disguise  the  Shape 
merely  that  at  last  it  may  come  forth  definite  ?  Poetry  is  not  aa 
enigma.  We  are  not  to  be  called  upon,  in  tlie  fir&t  iubtance,  to  give 
Uvp,**  be^ie  the  poei will  dei|sn  to  M  na  tiie  eolntien.  Tfaeirrcnl 
maiteraof  Aribete  tbirngbtit  beet  to  telltfadr  mmBia^  indleer  termsi 
end  uk  tfaii^  es  in  aeariy  all  things  elai^  tlie  greet  tiualeni  o£  Aii 
have  adhered  to  the  principU  s  ot  Xnture. 

This  critic  fnlls  iuto  the  error,  natural  to  an  ini^eniouf?  but  w;u])cd 
mind,  that  plaiiuiess  and  triteness  are  syuojiymous — that  work^  which 
are  thoroughly  comprehensible  at  a  hrbt  reading  are  scarcely  worth 
feeding  et  ett--"eiid  tbet  we  ahonld  teed  greet  autbers  with  mlnule 
eitfe  end  etHdy^ee  though  it  were  a  treatise  on  severe  uknce.  Now« 
tlu«  86CIXMI  to  ue  to  be  totally  false  from  beginning  to  end.  A  truly 
great^ork'  i'j  completely  intelligible  at  first;  nay,  if  it  be  rend  as  such 
works  are  almost  secure  of  being  read,  all  its  beauties  are  visible  at 
fir&t.  What  we  mean  by  the  frequent  phrase  of  "  discovering  new 
beauties,*'  is  only  that  dwelling  upon  the  beauties  of  which  we  were 
elready  awei«  giree  riee  to  new  end  einMWt  endkee  cooBbinefeioiie  eC 
thought,  which,  of  course,  adds  e  new  pleasure  to  tbet  whklb  we 
already  felt.  But  this  reviewer  seems  to  think  that  we  ought,  on  a 
first  reading,  barely  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  authors  meaning,  and 
then  to  folUnv  it  out,  by  repeated  endeavours,  slowly,  painfully,  and 
subuiissivciy.  Does  this  hold  good  with  regard  to  Othello  ?— with 
regard  to  fbMvft^— with  rcgud  to  Cbilde  Herald. or  Weeierlcyl 
HaTe  we  to  ahidy  Uum^  libe  praUeae  in  Enelid*  befbw  we  eeo  goeie 
what  they  ere  about  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  §pell  and  re-spell  pypdnctioni 
like  these,  to  discover  the  drift  and  meaning  r)f  their  noble  pictures 
of  human  f)aHsion,  of  their  s])lendid  specimens  of  human  thought  ? 

Biif,  nu  riover,  no  degree  of  study  can  make  any  body  under- 
stand tiiat  wiiicU  is  in  itself  lucumpretieosible.  W  e  iiave  cited  one 
er  two  leaplee  of  ihii  ae  itgerden  ftiw  eenteneee  end  poeiilone»-— 
but  what  wiUbe  tboij^fat  of  the  eukgMfc  of  thismyetiQ  etyk  aibnittiBg 
Ibatt  after  all,  it  ieeatiemely  difficult  to  upon  what  yon  bellew 
the  meaning  to  be,  and  absolutely  impossible,  when  yon  have  fixed, 
to  be  confident  that  you  are  right !  "  This  Inttrludv  to  Faml  presents 
itself  abruptly,  under  a  character  not  a  little  enigmatic;  so  that,  at 
first  view,  we  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  it ;  and  only  after  re- 
pealed peruiali,  will  thf  seafctered  glimmefings  of  significonce  begin 
to  ooelesce  into  continuous  light,  and  the  whole,  in  any  measure,  rise 
before  us  with  that  greater  or  less  degree  of  coherence  which  it  may 
have  had  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Nay,  after  all,  no  pcrfcrt  clearness 
may  be  attained,  but  only  various  approximations  to  it;  hmts  and 
half-glances  of  a  meaning,  which  is  still  shrouded  in  vagueness;  nay, 
to  the  just  picturing  ui  which  this  very  vagueness  was  essential.  For 
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t!ie  whole  piece  has  a  dream- like  eluuraicter ;  and,  in  thMe  cases,  no 
priMkut  soothsayer  will  be  altogedier  confident." 

The  expounder  of  dreams  then  proceeds  to  give  his  Tersion  of  thSs' 
stnage  Tisioci— premising  that  he  understands  that  ihere  are  all  man- 
ner of  "  strange  comments"  extant  upon  it  in  Germany.  Surely,  this 
is  the  redurfio  aA  nhfyrdi/m  of  the  mystic  system,  when  each  reader 
of  :i  poem  declares  it  to  h;n  e  a  different  meaning  ;  and  the  great  ma- 
joiiiy  of  them  have  only  hints  and  half-glances''  of  any  meaning  at 
all. 

We  sore  perfectly  ftwere  thst,  as  legsrds  the  disoiplee  of  this  school; 
all  we  have  said  will  merely  prove  lis  in  their  minds  to  be  ^  ddXt 
beads** — worldlings" — in  short,  dunces  and  ninnies  of  every  shape 

and  denomination.  And  the  worst  of  this  is,  that  we  of\nnot  retum 
the  cf^mpliment.  We  believe  all  these  things  to  be  errors,  extrava- 
gancies, and  often  absurdities,  but  we  feel  also  that  they  are  the  errors, 
extravagancies,  and  absurdities  of  gifted  men.  A  fool  never  could  fall 
into  sudi  errors ;  a  dull  man  never  could  be  guilty  of  'such  extrava- 
gancies. But,  exactly  in  the  proportion  that  we  must  esteem  the  ca- 
pabilities of  these  gentlemen,  do  we  lament  their  having  taken  up  this 
paradoxical  and  unreal  system,  mnl  do  we  dread  the  power  of  their 
talents  in  making  the  wronL:  apjicar  the  better  reason.  We  would 
also  be  thoroughly  understood  as  not  depreciating  German  litera- 
ture in  the  mass :  far  from  it.  We  admire  its  vigour,  its  warm  feeling 
and  strong  passion*  its  original,  inganlous,  and  elaborate  tiumght;*-^ 
bat  we  cannot  be  blind  to  its  vices^we  cannot  be  brought  to  admire 
its  extravagance,  its  puerilities,  above  all  its  nigfilieim. 

That  this  is  a  blemish  that  will  pass  away  we  cannot  doubt.  Wliere 
there  is  so  much  that  is  real  and  sound,  this  foppery  and  impertinence 
must  ultimately  decay.  The  more  angry,  therefore,  are  we  at  seeini^ 
it  praised  up  as  a  merit,  in  itself  almost  decisive  of  greatness  of  mind 
and  sopeiioiity  of  genius.  Alas !  let  the  lauders  of  tiMse-  cnckitA 
ways  look  to  the  practice  of  the  great  names  we  have  cited.  In 
their  works,  they  will  find  all  thai  is  fresh,  and' sound,  and  natond, 
and  clear.  Manly  ideas,  vig^orous  expression — no  atfeotations,  no 
**  coy  disguises,"  no  *' vag-ue  mysteries."  Thc^r  i^entlomeu,  by  a  most 
preposterous  piece  of  inconsistent  injustice,  assume  to  themselves  the 
style  and  title  of  par  excellence  the  admirere  of  Shakspeare.  We  will 
stake  our  life  upon  this  east:  if  they  will  produce  any  work  of  hie 
which  bears  them  out  in  any.one  point,  we  will  give  up  our  argument; 
Till  then,  we  must  continue,  as  occasion  serves,  to  'lift  up  our  humble 
voice  in  favour  of  Truth,  Nature,  and  Simplicity,  as  opposed  to  afTec- 
tation,  euphuism,  enipfmas,  mysteries,  and  rny^ticis^ni :  linwever  set 
oir  by  ingenuity  of  argument,  or  fecundity  and  power  ot  dicuon. 
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THE  CONDITION  OJ?  THE  IRISH  POOR: 

A  tETTER  TO  A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMBST  FROM  A  FRIEND  IN 

IRELAND, 

B        » I7th  Matnik,  1638.  - 

My  0BAm 

Tan  19  St  FMrfck'sdtay,  aiMralliere  on  which  fhe  light-hearted 
BBd  much-endmilig  Iruril  drowii  their  shamrocks  and  their  cares,  in 
irhisk^.  Extremes,  we  are  told,  meet ;  thus,  as  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  London  take  laudanum  and  Cura<;oa,  so  do  the  wretched 
Irish,  whiskey.  But  these  fine  ladies  and  g-entlemen  iipbraid  the 
Irish  for  their  dirt  and  their  drunkenness;  and  even  tliose  wlio  are  of 
A  better  order  seem  to  consider  the  Irish  as  more  prone  than  other 
TBoes  of  men  t»  the  peeofiar  lioes  that  misery  engenders  on  ^e  hatf 
dviliaed.  I  aaa  leadly  to  admit  that  they  are : — the  best  natures,  when 
penrerted,  become  the  worst.  This  unfortunate  country  may  present 
nn  unexampled  picture  of  di^oord,  of  recklessness — even  of  crime;  but 
it  undoubtedly  does  present  one  of  unexampled  misery.  For  mvself, 
however,  I  am  apt  to  think,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  after  admit- 
ting what  I  have  done,  that  it  also  presents  more  virtue  ilum  any 
Mother  country  ever  eihihited  under  circumstances  equally  deplorable. 
Ollwr  poitloiie  of  the  globe  might,  perhaps,  be  pointed  out  where 
there  exists  equal  or  even  greater  poverty,  with  all  its  attendant  i( 
ferino-s  ;  but  notie,  T  think,  where  the  people  are  equally  civilized  and 
equally  destitute — and  this  adds  the  barb  to  the  sting"  of  misery. 
Pray  observe,  I  mean  only  to  express  that  tlie  Irish,  however  low  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  are  exposed  to  greater  misery  and  poverty  than 
any  otfier  people  ai  tka  mme  degree  oftoekd  athanoemeni. 

It  le  not  my  iatenlioii  to  dttnand  why  this  is  the  case,  uor  to  enter 
lito  any  political  argmnent  upon  the  subject;  but  X  am  sure  that  it  is 
!5nfricient  to  justify  my  opiinnn  that  they  suffer  more  than  any  other 
nation;  and  that,  suffering  more,  whatever  be  the  terrib].  ()utra"'es 
that  take  place,  and  the  continued  disturbed  condition  of  the  country, 
they  still  endure  with  a  degree  of  patience  and  virtue  that  you  in 
Sngittnd  can  farm  litUe  idea  of.  The  character  of  thepeoplc  has 
been  the  produce  of  omituries  of  discoid  and  injustice,  l^e  English 
feond  Ireland  at  war  within  herself,  torn  by  internal  faction ;  and 
Ihey  have  kept  her  so.  I  do  not  intend  to  blame  cither  party,  far  less 
to  take  the  usual  course  of  attribnttujr  all  the  existing*  evil  to  one 
side  ; — my  only  desire  is  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  real  suffennfr^ 
of  Ireland.  Its  political  evils  may  partly  cause  them  ;  but  I  am  sure 
there  aie  menanreB  wliieb  both  parties  might  unite  in  promoting,  that^ 
even  without  touching  upon  Ehnandpatton,  would  to  some  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  poptilation  might  obtain  employment  and 
food.  The  Scotch  and  Ent^lish  are  beginning  to  exclaim  that  their 
labouring"  population  will  be  degraded  in  their  habits,  and  reduced  to  a 
level  with  the  Irish,  by  the  immense  numbers  that  liock  over  Worn  this 
country,  and  undersell  their  industry.  This  ought  to  give  some  notion 
of  what  most  be  th^  state  of  IrekuuL   Mr.  Wilmot  Uorton  proposes 
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emi^aiion ;  and  justly  says,  ifast  ereii  trnquillity  woold  not,  in  any 
gEeat  degree,  bring  over  to  Ireland  sufficient  Eofflish  ei^tal  to  oeoq^ 
the  fiupenbiintot  multitude  oClivl^;  aaaiB,   Meghiaery  is  a  cbeapcr 

workman  than  even  tlic  Irishman  can  prove;-— and  the  collieries  pre- 
sent the  natiTTal  site  for  tho  iron  and  hardware  works,  which  g-ive 
.employment  to  such  a  multitude  of  bands  in  England.  But  whatev  er 
ntay  be  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  it  is  one  Uiat  imperatively  demands 
to  be  Investigaied.  ^olitidanB  and  political  eooauunisti  a^e,  (  fear, 
jkop  prone  to  aigoa  vilb.  MWialliing  of  the  twyir  «f  1^  Oavdiaal 
Mazarin,  who,  when  a  poor  man,  appealing  to  bim,  aaidr  S|k^  I 
must  exist,"  is  reported  to  have  n^pliedt  thai  ha  did  i|ai  see  apy  qaoaap 
sity  that  he  should. 

Mr.  Brougham  tells  us,  in  his  late  celebrated  speech  on  tlte  sUitt-  of 
,the  law,  that  **  the  man  was  guilty  of  no  figure  of  speech,  indulged  in 
no  metaphor,  who  said,  that  Uie  lung,  the  loi^ds  and  the  commons,  tine 
.amy  and  the  nary,  and  all  of  wUdi  th#  stiia  eanwB><id,  ^freae  aado  I9 
hring  twelve  men  into  the  box  to  listen  to  the  lair,  and  to  decide 
the  evidence.    This  was  the  use  of  all  goVinUMaft."   To  maintain 
justice,  then,  do       invent  find  submit  to  government; — the  first  duty, 
therefore,  of  t^overnmcnt  must  be  to  provide  that  men  m-dy  live  ^vho 
are  willing  to  work ; — that  is  justice.    Society,  as  distinct  irom  t^e 
gregarious  flocking  together  of  wolves  or  beasts  of  prey,  who  hunt 
together,  and  then  fight  ibr  the  spoil,  should  affiiid  a  safteieBcy  for 
all.   Society  dcfiends  upon  the  principle  ihat  atf  ^UfU  tm*  I 
when  I  listen  to  the  owqera  oC  thousands  making  speeches  ^p^a  tlia 
impropriety  of  early  marriagCF,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  as  though,  instrnd  of  a  t'eilDc  land,  the  country  was  a  be- 
sieged town,  where  polity  miij^lit  propose  somt:  scht'me  "  to  vent  their 
musty  superfluity."    Prudeiiue  aud  humauity  may  wish  to  resUaui 
the  birth  of  b^gars — but  the  Noitb  An^fri^iuii  sa^agCt  «lif»  is 
demned  to  a  life  of  fniaefy  by  her  slMligir  huaNadL  iAimni  toili  tad 
privations  are  such  as  often  to  induce  hies  to  pat  to  death  her  femala 
offspring,  that  they  may  not  live  to  endure  the  hardships  of  her  lot, — 
goes  only  a  short  step  farther  than  these  lei:>islators,  who,  instead  of 
removing  the  causes  of  poverty,  sternlv  dtnounce  it  as  the  jusi  and 
necessary  cousequence  of  youthiui  uiMuiis — and,  unmindful  of  Uie 
Strongest  impulses  and  tha  teoderesi  fee3ii)g«  of  the  heart*  d«»ia  the 
poor  to  reaiain  unwedded  till  tha  biightest  saaaoii  of  Itft  has  passed 
away.    I  doubt  i^  in  ereiy  ^ew  of  the  question*  ikef  aia  not  mis- 
taken ;  and,  I  believe,  the  only  effect  their  doetinne  produces  is  that 
of  hardening  tlie  hearts  of  the  rich,  and  tuminsc  men's  thoughts  from 
devising-  means  lur  alleviating  that  which  they  prefer  declaring  irre- 
mediable.   X  believe  there  has  not  been  one  unit  the  less  in  the 
tocreasing  number  of  our  population.  Sot  aU  that  Mr.  Malthus  and  his 
Ibllowers  have  written. 

,  In  England,  the  poor  ]aw8»  with  all  their  enls^  uttk  all  thsir 

demoralizing  eflects,  still  attest  the  first  priaoipla  of  soekiy*  and  attest 

it  with  the  loud  tongue  of  the  law,  that  cvenj  mav  ^hall  litr.  I  nm, 
therefore,  convinced  their  j)rin<:iple  is  just,  and  attribute  the  evils  thi;y 
produce  to  their  ill  managenienl,  and  the  corru]jtions  niul  abuses 
ivhich  have  cre|>t  into  the  system,    They  prevent  you  trom  iiaviu^  au^ 
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notion  of  what  Irish  poverty  is.    But  tjven  were  the  poor  lawn  wiM^ 
drawn,  yau  have  »  popul«lioii  Bn^lnly  employed ;  your  trade 
leaouicwt  in  mm  degr«9,  me^t  your  mmbcii^  loid  {iinit«iU  ymir 

0iqMHenci{ig  the  evUl  whsoll.  the  imperfection  of  our  locial  arran|;et> 
ments  introduces,  where  our  people  abound  beyond  the  numbers  whidi 
the  capitalists  demand  to  employ.  I  worship  liberty  with  an  abstract 
love  and  faith  that  lead  me  reiii;ioiisly  to  trust  it  iiiust  eventually 
raise  mankind  to  a  liigher  state  of  uuproveineut, — or  I  should  think  tiie 
condition  of  the  Rusi^an  boors,  that  beioug  tq  the  owner  of  the  soil* 
iav  pi«f«fdbk  to  thai  of  Ibe  Iriih  It  ie  the  interail  of  tlif 

leodeil  proprietor  there  to  talfo  ep>e  ^  hie  human  live  atoek ;  the; 
must,  even  for  the  Mko  of  his  revenues,  bt  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged, 
with  that  de^ee  of  comfort  which  sliall  ensure  their  healthful  power 
of  Inhour.  But  libLi  ty  and  the  sacredness  of  property  would  be  no 
advaiitajj^es,  if  they  necmaril^  entailed  that  degree  of  sulKering  inequa- 
lity yvhicU  exists  in  Ireland,  whfirfi  men  are  willing  to  labour,  yet  can 
find  no  employinent"-^l|fireihaiiiice  eubsiiit  by  wendeil^f  firom  one 
end  of  the  iilend  to  ifae  ether*  e«d  beggi^f,  in  <iod's  namek  *  night's 
sheltMk  or  a  few  potatoes  Bnm  the  farmers,  or  even  the  ptWMtr  inha- 
bitants, who  are  but  one  fle^ree  hotter  provided  thei|  the  piendieaAt 
himself  who  solicits  a  sh-.u-e  of  their  scanty  meal  ! 

I  live  vviiliin  nineteen  miles  of  DubHn,  and  personally  know  nothing 
of  the  most  wretched  parts  of  irt^luud  ;  yet  whul  I  aae  here  you  vvuul^ 
•ceniely  cr^il»  W»  ie  4«Me  a  fom  district,  whichi  of  eourao,  is 
l^nreiweUeliieflMAairein^^  the.  naigWhottring  firiil^g  teiWMb 
although  they  have  but  few  boate  in  eomparison  to  what  |wi  might 
suppose  their  proximity  to  the  Dublin  market  would  support,  still 
maintain  a  considerable  numbc  r  of  frimilies,  so  that  anything'  I  can 
relate  to  you  will,  in  fact,  convey  no  bample  of  what  really  is  the 
degree  of  suiieriug  poverty  in  IrdbmL  I  believe  some  political  eco* 
Maiste  mf  that  the  Ronen  GsthoUo  religion  is  productive  of  men^ 
dkily ;  whether  it  Se  so  er  noi  I  eball  nol  eiealae  i  tat  It  imI 
undoutedly  fosters  a  degtee  of  •  ehefity  which  is  equally  striking  as 
the  want  which  it  relieves.  I  am  told  nearly  all  the  families  of  the 
men  who  c;-o  to  En'j;lfuid  and  Scotland  for  the  harvest,  live,  during  the 
absence  ol  their  husbands  and  ialhers,  by  beg^ging- — and  1  can  well 
^edit  iL  irum  what  I  see  here.  You  will  meet  a  woman  with  scarc^y 
Mif  other  eleibe^  thw  e  oaidMd  end  ragged  chiak,  followed  by  three 
•r  Sm  ehUdiep-  ■  ■  fgipsteliy ,  indeed,  wStli  one  d  them  m  her  heelh- • 
tin  kettle  and  a  small  sack  carried  by  the  biggest ^he  isils  y<ia  hef 
husband  is  gone  to  look  work ;  she  has  tired  out  her  own  people ;  Of 
she  has  none  to  look  to  her ;  and  she  is  walking  the  tooHd,  hccffrinf'' 
her  bit,  for  God's  sake;"*  and  she  will  often  return  at  ni^lit  to  the 
temporary  lodging  she  has  secured,  with  her  sack  fuil  vi  puutoes, 
which  may  have  been  collected  ton  the  small  farmers,  or  by  twos  and 
tkim  aithe>hoieeeef*thepoQfe8*lnhehilBBta.  I  hnowseferal  widows 

•  We  have  heard  befure  of  Uiis  phrase,  as  used  hy  the  Irish  poor ;  and  have  ever 
d  it  tt  one  of  thrf  most  striking  imtsneet  of  mat  poetry  <n  expressiOQ  by  which 
t^ey  irr       strikingly  (li:>tiiigu'i:«licd  from  our  own  lower  classes.    Tliere  cannot  be  a 
Klrua^er  or.  more  brief  description  of  that  stMe  ojt  utter  destitution  aod  abaudgiMMal, 
hich  mket  alj  £laces  ailk^  thfui  tho6«  Ibnr  woida->/o  waik     wor^  Rd, 
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yrho  hml  for  s  constancy,  entirely  exiflt«d,  tO|^ther  w!tli  their  chil- 
dren, on  the  benevolence  of  their  neighbours.    **  Looking  their  bit," 

is  a  resftilar  phrase  to  denote  tliis  way  of  1ivi?inc.  Rut  iman^iiie  what  it 
is? — the  scanty  meal  of  cold  fKitnfoes,  or  the  wretched  fire,  which  is 
made  of  "  spriirs,*'  (that  is,  bits  of  fiiry.e  pulled  from  the  few  fences 
that  offer  even  that,)  and  morsels  of  manure,  which  have  been  dried 
to  supply  the  fuel  necessary  to  boil  the  stnall  refbee  potatoes  which 
they  glean,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  firom  the  general  digging  of  the  neigh- 
bouring crops ! — ^Think  of  such  a  family,  on  a  winter's  day,  wandering 
alon^  the  country  with  not  always  the  deg^ree  of  covering  necessary 
for  decency,  never  that  sufficient  for  warmth ; — look  at  the  bare  legfs, 
mottled  blue  with  cold,  and  scarred  with  !>urns  which  thev  have 
scarcely  felt,  when,  in  their  eagerness  to  profit  by  the  [>ermissi<m  to 
warm  themselves,  they  Itave  almost  put  their  limbs  into  the  fire ! — 
The  mother  deploring  the  existence  of  her  children,  and  loolung  with 
doable  sadness  at  Uie  inclemency  of  a  day  of  storm,  when  they  must 
remain  within  their  cabin,  destitute  both  of  food  and  warmtli-— their 
bed,  on  whicli  they  try  to  sleep  away  some  f)f  the  hours  of  misery,  a 
hen]>  of  worn-out  straw,  without  other  covering  than  the  tattered 
cloak,  a  piece  of  an  old  sack,  or,  may  be,  the  remains  of  a  blanket, 
which  you  would  think  too  vile  a  rag  to  hang  out  amongst  your  peas  as 
&  scarecrow  I  This  is  no  fimcy-drawn  picture*-/  kruno  mmU  fami^ 
Uet  equidliy  detiiiuie* 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the  evils  of  sub-letting,  and  a  bill,  I 
believe,  is  in  force  to  rcmedv  some  of  them.  It  lias  not  fallen  within 
my  menns  nfenerally  to  investiij,;itc  tlie  tenures  on  which  the  poor  inha- 
bitants hold  their  mud  cabins  ;  for,  where  I  cannot  relieve,  I  shrink 
from  questioning  the  pot»r — their  wretchedness  I  respect.  But  1  know 
the  great  majority  teU  me  they  live  under  a  poor  man they  often 
give,  as  rent,  the  heap  of  manure  which  they  have  collected  and  made 
with  a  diligence  and  success  that  yon  English  could  not  comprehend 
might  be  achieved,  where  the  proprietor  of  this  source  of  protif  pf>s- 
sesses  no  animals  but  a  few  hens,  or  perhaps  a  pip:.  This  dunghill, 
which,  therefore,  you  need  not  wonder  is  placed  at  their  door,  for  it  is 
their  riches,  will  frequently  procure  them  land  on  which  to  set  pota- 
toes, that  will  chiefly  support  them  through  the  year.  Fwrmers  give 
their  worn  out  quarter  or  Imlf-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  to  those  who  can 
manure  it ;  and  if,  by  labour  and  the  sale  of  the  pig,  the  rent  of  the 
cabin  has  been  paid,  and  enough  potatoes  procured  for  seed,  the  man 
is  in  a  thriviuix  state,  and  his  family,  though,  in  the  sprin|^  of  the  year, 
they  may  have  sub'  i'^ted  o!i  one  meal  a  day,  and  are  never  haif-ciad, 
may  still  be  cf)nsid€re«i  very  well  off.  ' 

The  scantinehs  or  abundance  of  the  potatoe  crop  is  the  chief  cri- 
terion of  the  degree  of  starvation  which  is  to  be  the  lot  of  the  ma- 
jority, llie  farmers  g^ve  in  pronoHioii ;  and  the  poor  who  have  them 
of  their  own,  or  who  purchase  them,  equally  depend  for  comfortable 
subsistence  on  their  abundance.  In  years  where  they  hnve  failed,  I 
have  Ivnown  families,  of  which  the  father  enjoys  constant  employment 
every  day  in  the  year,  reduced  to  one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
What,  then,  is  tiie  degree  of  starvation  of  those  who  in  abundant 
f«ason»  depend  on  charity  ?  Last  spring,  though  there  had  not  been 
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an  absolute  failure  of  potatoes,  they  were  very  dear ;  and  T  will  g-iv6 
you  one  instance  of  the  sutTering^s  endured  by  a  family  consistinu  (tf  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  five  childreu,  the  eldest  a  <^ii  i  about  twelve  years 
old.   The  man,  whose  name  is  Donough,  usually  works  vitfa  m 
fiomer  who  feeds  him,  and  gives  him  seven-pence  a  day;  but  in  the 
scsreesl  part  of  the  spring,  the  farmer  dimitiidicd  his  number  of 
labourers,  and  this  poor  man  could  find  no  employment.    He  left 
home  to  seek  ff^r  work,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  returned 
scarcely  able,  tinoug^h  weakness  from  want  of  food,  to  crawl  to  his 
door.    His  wife  was  not  in  a  much  better  condition; — they  begg^ed 
from  the  neighbours,  but  what  they  got  was  only  sufficient  to  pre* 
serve  them  ircun  actual  famine ; — ^they  constantly  passed  two  days  with* 
out  food — their  children  would,  as  she  expressed  it  to  me,  ge 
megrims  in  their  heads  through  emptiness,  and  then  they  would  &U 
down  on  the  floor,  and  sleep — bnt  they  would  groan  in  their  sleep, 
and  their  father  would  cry  out,  '  Well,  thank  God,  they  will  die,  and  be 
out  of  their  pain  before  morning,  and  I  shall  not  hear  those  heart- 
breaking moans  any  longer.*  *    The  father  could  scarcely  endure  his 
home  where  he  witnessed  such  things.   What  did  the  mother  feel? 
She  regretted  that  she  was  a  wife  and  mother,  and  all  the  fond  over- 
tlowiog  warm  feelings  of  nature,  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart,  wer^ 
turned  to  bitterneFR  and  despair; — she  wished  to  stand  alone  in  the 
world,  she  hu^g-ed  her  infants  in  -ipfom',  atul  prayed  God  would  take 
them!    But  they  lived  throug-h  then  suireriii<^s.    Summer  came,  and 
with  it  employment ;  hay-making,  gleaning,  and,  above  all,  die  po- 
tatoes.  They  lived  through  their  sufferings,  to  endure  them  probably 
again,  or,  if  not  equal  misery,  something  very  nearly  approaching  to 
it.   At  this  moment,  I  am  supporting  a  faniily  where  the  &ther  is  in 
the  ag"ne,  and  the  wife  lyinij;-in  of  her  sixth  child.    You  would  think 
their  cabin  not  g-ood  enouirh  for  a  cow- shed ; — the  bed  the  poor 
woman  lies  on  is  not  as  warm  as  the  litter  in  your  dog-kennel.  Their 
landlord  is  a  niun  who  holds  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  uitd  i\ud& 
it  difficult  enough  to  support  his  own  fiunily ;  yot  he  is  very  patient 
€ot  their  rent,  a  pound  a  year,  which  I  cannot  imagine  how  thev  mser 
pay*—- You  would  scarcely  take  this  woman  to  belong  to  the  United 
Kinfrtlom  ; — her  hair  hangs  in  the  jagged  locks  which  )ou  see  repre- 
sented in  prints  of  the  Esquimaux  women — filth  beg"rimes  her,  till 
her  naturally  fair  complexion  is  imperceptible  —  her  lurp^e  bhiu  eyes 
look  wild  aiid  haggard  with  misery — her  tone  is  that  of  hopelessness. 
Ton  cannot  imagine  the  dead  sad  tone  of  voice  which  aceompames 
this  state  of  destitution. 

The  women  suffer  f  n  r: i  ore  than  the  men;  theyare  worse  clad,  though 
exposed  equally  to  the  hardships  of  the  weather;  for,  if  they  do  not 
labour  for  the  farmer,  they  pre  employed  in  collectinjj;  fuel — in  making^ 
up  the  heap  of  dupg" — in  bcggin£>'.  And  the  toil  of  l)rin<j,ing  up  their 
children  adds  to  their  jdiysical  sulicring,  as  much  as  to  their  moral: 
they  generally  suckle  their  children  for  upwards  of  two  years.  I  have 
sever  met  any  humsn  bangs  that  moved  my  compassion  so  much  is 
the  female  peasantry  of  this  country ;  their  appearance  oA^en  excites  dis- 
gust ;  nor  can  yon  wonder  tha^  misery  should  be  careless  of  arranging 
jntgs  that  no.  Gaie.e0u]d  make  decent*  Cc^dand  wetcbednwiniist  pro* 
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duce  dirt  And  lieglectj  their  fonturo':  fjnickly  acquire  Ihe  sharp  lial^ 
lines  of  habitual  suffering',  their  persons  all  the  tokens  of  squalor,  their 
characters  the  recklessness  of  despair.  Yet  have  they  warmer  feel- 
ing of  relationship  than  any  other  people.  I  have  found  what  might 
if«n  be  tertned  seiitlmeiitel  deUeacy  m  feelfng,  amongst  fhoseuwho 
\ktiVB  only  not  been  reduced  to  the  last  stage  w  Hiring  by  ^*  begg^ing 
their  bit.  I  have  known  the  wife  hide  her  Illness  and  euflering  mm 
her  husband,  "  that  he  might  not  fret,'*  or  ?;ppnd  liis  money  in  trying 
to  frpt  her  bread,  wlu  n  she  wns  nnable  to  swallow  potatoes.  I  have 
known  them  give  up  the  likelihood  of  permanent  employment  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  stay  and  watch  the  last  years 
flf  thdr  hdpleai  pattnls — as  tny  poor  Woiliaii  at  Belrothery  raid  to 
nte,  '*  Sufe  I  would  not  leave  my  motlier,  if  tbe  pAviog  atones  of  tfie 
road  were  made  of  silver;"  and  I  have  seen  an  old  miserable  balf 
blind  hen  cherished  inoro  than  the  "  laying  puflet,"  wliose  enr-c^s  were 
to  purchase  the  only  new  ciothiiiir  that  was  to  cover  the  child, — -I 
have  seen  this  iien  helped  to  her  [  en  h  near  the  fire,  because  it  had 
been  the  mother's  hen —  the  la.st  reniaiuing  token  of  the  parent  who 
Had  Ibeaii  bofied  tea  yearn  ago !  ' 

What  muBi  be  the  IfieartB  of  people  whom  even  misery  eanttot  dHB  to 
iBb%  nefflect  of  afiection,  thOttgbit  renders  them  utterly  careless  of  tb6in* 
selves  ?  and  what  right  have  men  to  talk  to  sucli  people  of  the  necessary 
degradation  and  misery  attendant  u})on  early  marrin^^  es?  It  is  not  the 
law  of  nature  that  entails  such  misery  ;  the  cause  exists  in  the  arbi- 
trary arrangeinents  of  our  laws  and  social  system.    I  call  aloud  upon 

ri  wbo  bate  the  pow»  to  attiMt  attanttan,  to  tcfl  fbe  public  what 
the  state  of  misery  in  Ireland.  The  desaagogues  tb^ealen  ^beit 
ili^  talk  of  political  disabilities*— I  do  not  threaten  when  I  tell  of 
sumrings  that  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  society, — suffering's,, 
which  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  country  calling  itself  Christian,  to  permit.  T 
know  tile  poor-laws  are  deprecated  in  Ireland — I  judge  not  whether 
wisely  or  not  —  but  1  am  certain  men  can  have  no  right  to  pass  by  on 
tbe  ether  side  and  leata  these  wielehes  to  perish^  telling  them  to  dofhe 
and  provide  for  themsdves  by  industry,  when  there  is  n^  ield'on  wbiieh 
they  can  exercise  the(r  industry.  The  longer  this  misery  remains  the 
more  idle  must  the  population  become,  the  more  unable  to  labour 
,  even  wh'  n  work  is  found  them.  Prudence  then  alone  would  teach 
ns,  it  humanity  did  not,  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  preweut  state  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  moral  degradation  of  their  religion-^ 
atarving  people  most  be  degraded.  Superstition  and' bigotry  can 
bave  no  sudi  olijects  .on  which  to  ftuiten  as  on  the  8iifll<rlng,  who 
«rist  by  beggary,  or  who  are  in  that  state  of  destitution  and  hopeless* 
ness  in  which  the  imns-inntion  becomes  excited  imd  depraved.  The 
miserable  instinctively  turn  their  eyes  to  heaven ;  and  religious  feel- 
ings (if  they  can  be  called  religious)  sway  those  breasts,  Irom  whence 
habiiuul  abject  want  may  have  driven  all  sound  judgment  and  pruc- 
tfoid  morality.  The  ^  i  usasst  fevms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
are  peeoliarfy  suited  to  such  circnmstances ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  ' 
better  method  of  conversion,  than  providing  employment  and  'com* 
M  ibr  tba  Idis  attd  Starving  people.  ^Ilins  think  of  fbem  as  fin^ 
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tBOMw&aH  to  1»  miTed — as  fellow-cr^tores  of  IfiM  ^Msijons  wH^ 
oundTes  —  as  the  populaUoa  of  a  finb  country — as  a  most  importatit 

poHion  of  the  people  whom  yon  are  called  Upon  to  rule,  (for,  fliono^h  an 
individual  and  an  English  mLiril)(  r  in  your  capacity  of  '*  parliament 
man,"  you  mrc  called  upon  by  duty  to  rule  them,) — consider  them 
in  a  point  of  view  political,  philosophical,  moral,  or  humane, — all 
mifle  in  ihe  lint  cry  of  Bature,  and  tell  yoa  tog!t«  ttiem  food.  tlThfle 
tile  people  ttta  find  no  enij[»lD)iBeBt»  ara  ai^  unprovided  for,  on  what 
right  can  property  hug  itself  in  Its  own  security?  We  can  have  no 
ri^ht  to  revel  while  others  starve.    The  evil  I  know  is  great,  hut  it 
should  be  met  manfully  ;  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  habitual  suf- 
ferings of  the  Irish  poor,  nuLwithstandinp;-  the  constant  attention  which 
parliameul  and  commissioners  have  been  bestowing  on  the  country. 
Tha  IfUi  tbemb«n  may  know  mora  than  diey  tell ;  ignorant  of  any 
posHIre  aehemte  of  radical  impjrovament,  they  may  adTOcate  edncalioop 
emancipation,  emigration,  and  think  too  niuch  interference  hurtiVd  to 
the  internal  condition  of  a  country,  leaving  individuals  to  take  care  of 
their  own  concerns.    But,  in  my  opinion  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  Ireland,  it  demands  interference.    The  political  grievances  are 
rather  symptoms  than  causes:  they  aggravate  the  malady  no  doubt, 
*  and  demand  Instant  aHentiott— bttt,  eonaiderad  as  party-questions, — ^in 
which  %ht  they  appear  to  me  alone  erer  to  be  considered,7-ihey 
strike  not  at  the  root  of  the  evil.    I  wi^  to  call  your  attention  to 
Ireland,  as  a  humane  and  philosophical  inah,  not  as  a  political  par- 
tisan of  any  school.   I  fear  my  letter  is  too  tedious  to  ]iropitiate  you — 
but  I  know  your  good  heart,  and  l  aijsure  you  it  would  bleed,  if  you 
saw  what  I  daily  witnesi^. 

m 

-    ■   .  r 


ThB  EASTERN  SXOKY-XELLEiiS. 

iv  is  a  circumstance,  even  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  by  no 
means  undeserving  of  attentioii,  ibftt  at  no  time  has  any  of  tlw  naiions, 
now  professing  the  Mohammedan  fiuth,  possessed  «  imma,  Ibe 

ancient  courts  of  Ifemphis,  Jerusalem,  and  SuMa;  the  modern  of  Bag- 
dad, Cairo,  Cordova,  and  Ispahan,  though,  in  every  oUrt  brancli  of 
luxury  and  splendour,  vying  with  or  surpassing  all  others  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  never  enumerated  among  their  sources  of  enjoyment 
the  imitation  of  the  scenes  of  many-coloured  life  by  tlie  combined 
efibru  of  semal  in^KvidttalB.  JH  in  Greece  and  Italy  on  the  one  side, 
to  Hindostan  and  d^a  oti  ttie  other,  the  theatre  arose  in  ever^  city 
and  town  of  endnence.  !l^ven  the  dmple  islanders  of  the  South  S^ea 
had  a  rude  pantomimic  mode  of  representing  the  events  and  tlie  busi* 
ness  of  actual  life. 

It  would  be  perhaps  idle  to  seek  to  point  out  any  general  cause  of 
this  fact ;  for  what  argument  wo\ild  apply  to  the  state  of  society  iu 
ancient  or  modern  Persia,  or  Egjypt,  that  woald  not  bfe  of  equal  force 
to  the  -  eoee  of  India  or  China  t  But  as,  rnidef  every  fortn  Of  sodety, 
man  fleeim  to  fae'enleitihwd  and  tot«rest»l,  we  may  jusOy  cAn^ulre  what 
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has»  with  these  nations,  supplied  the' place  12C  the  dnuvit;  and  W9  a( 
once  find  our  reply — the  siory-teUer. 

.  ,  Rude  nations,  such  as  were  our  Gothic  sires,  the  Huns  uf  Attila^ 
and  the  otd-Roniaiis,  acoording^to  Nklnibr.uted  to  divert  their  leiaunb 
after,  the  fte8t»  by  listennig  to  the  deeds  of  their  fiitbera  auag  in  me*- 
aiixed  language  to  the  aecompamment  of  the  harp  or  pipe,  by  the  poet 

or  minstrel.  Fictition<?  heroes  and  fictitious  events,  where  maii-iV  lent 
its  aid  to  increase  the  interest,  were  also  sunp;;  and  c^radimlly  these 
essays  ripened  into  the  drama.  But  in  the  east,  by  the  skill  of  tli^ 
narrators,  the  art  of  story-telling  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per* 
fection ;  and  this  peihapi  it  may  have  been  that  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  scene  and  theatre*  Tbe  story-teller,  in  fact,  is  what  Matthews 
is,  compared  to  the  regular  eompaniea  of  Drury  Lane  and  Coreut 
Garden.  In  his  own  person  he  combines  the  talents  of  many ;  and 
his  power  of  iuteresting  and  detaining  au  audience  is  fully  equal  to 
theirs. 

.Accordingly,  throughout  the  Mohammedan  East,  the  story-tellers  are 
everywhere  to  be  met ;  and  hi  the  cities»  they  are  so  nmneroiia  as  to 
form,  like  the  trad^  a  corporation,  under  a  particular  head  called  the 
Sheikbul-Meddah,  or  Sheikh  of  tbe  cofiee-house  nanrators*   In  all 

places,  and  at  all  hours,  they  are  ready  to  produce  their  wares ;  and 
everywhere  they  are  sure  to  find  an  eager  and  attentive  audience. 

Sail,"  says  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  down  the  Tip^ris,  or  up  the  Nile; 
travel  through  the  deserts  of  Irak,  or  the  delicious  plains  of  Syria ; 
sedE  the  yalleys  of  the  Hejas,  or  the  dehghtfiil  solitudes  of  Yemen  ; 
every  where  you  will  meet  piofessioaal  8tary'4enei8»  m  listening  to 
whose  tales  the  people  find  their  greatest  amusement.  They  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedoween  and  the  hut  of  the  Fellah  ;  in  the 
villatre  colfee-houses,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Damascus,  Cairo,  and 
Bagdad."  In  tbe  amusinjr-  adventures  of  Hajji  Baba,  the  style  and 
manner  oi  the  ijtoi*y-teller  wiii  be  found  admirably  portrayed  j  and  the 
rum  of  brealdng  off  in  the  most  tateiesthig  part  of  nanrative,  and 
deferring  the  remainder  till  the  succeeding  evening,  will  illmlnte  the 
division  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  nnd  the  artifice  of  the  jwgei 
nious  sultaness  to  obtain  the  respite  of  another  day. 

But  the  nrt  is  not  confined  to  the  story-teller  by  profession.  Private 
individuaJs,  particularly  in  the  camps  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  often 
e^cel  in  this  talent ;  and  when  the  cool  of  ev  emng  approaches,  the 
Bedoweena  crowd  around  a  member  of  their  society  who  is  so  gifted»to 
drink  in  with  eager  eara  the  tales  of  romance  and  wonder  that  ^kMr 
from  his  eloquent  lips.  The  celebrated  orientalist  just  quoted  gives,  on 
another  occasion,  an  animated  and  picturesque  description — and  highly 
valuable  as  taken  immediately  from  nature — of  a  Bedoween  audience 
and  narrator ;  ot  which  description  we  shall  attempt  to  convey  some 
notion. 

To  form  an  accurate  idea  of  tbe  magic  power  which  tales  of  ^irita 
and  enchantment  exert  over  the  buralog  imaginatidn  and  stomy  ftel- 
ings  of  the  Arab,  one  must  have  heard  them  delivered  by  the  nps  of 

an  expert  narrator  to  a  circle  of  Bedowe«is,-~a  race  who,  as  their 
prophet  describes  them,  delig-ht  in  hearing,  seeing,  and  acting.  One 
must  have  seen  thisse  t;oliected  and  closely  crowded  cirolesg  not  only  i% 
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the  midst  of -cities  and  in  the  coffee-houses,  where  idle  auditors,  efiemi- 
nately  reclined  on  sofas  and  pillows,  slowly  sipping  the  juice  of  the 
berry  of  Mocha  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  resign  themselves  to  the 
impressions  with  which  the  eloquence  uf  Uie  narrator  soothes  the  ear  by 
weU-rounded  periods,  and  by  ihemtgie  of  ne^-fiedeaeecl  prose,  richly 
IPteispened  with  verae.  One  must  elflo  hmwe  seen  ciieJes  of  Bedo» 
iMens  crowd  with  dose  shoulders  around  the  narrator  of  the  teer^ 
when  the  burning  sun  has  simk  behind  tlie  sandhills,  and  the  tbintf 
ground  sips  up  the  cooling  dew.  No  less  eagerly  do  they  devour  the 
tales  and  fubles  which  they  have  already  perhaps  heard  a  hundred 
times,  but  which,  nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  mobility  of  their  imagina- 
tion and  the  skill  and  talent  of  tl^  narrator,  still  operate  upon  them 
wUh  all  the  strength  of  novelty*  One  must  have 'seen  these  diildrai* 
of  the  desert ;  how  they  nunre  and  aei;  how  they  melt  away  in  tendst 
feelings,  and  kindle  up  in  rage  ;  how  tliey  pant  in  anxiety  and  again 
recover  their  breath  ;  how  they  laugh  and  weep  ;  ho^v  tbev  participate 
•with  the  narrator  and  the  hero  of  Uie  tale  in  the  nirio  ic  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  the  madness  of  passions.  It  is  a  real  drama,  but  one  in 
which  the  spectators  also  are  actors.  Is  the  hero  of  the  tale  threatened 
with  imminent  danger?— -they  all  shudder  and  cry  aloud.  La,  ta,  la, 
Jstaghfer  Allah,  No !  no  I  no !  God  prevent  it !  Is  be  in'the  thidc 
of  the  battle,  mowing  down,  with  his  sword,  the  troops  of  the  enemy  ? — 
they  grasp  theirs,  and  spring  up  as  if  they  would^fly  to  his  aid.  Is  he 
betrayed  into  the  snares  of  treachery  Find  faithlessness  ? — their  forehead 
contracts  in  wrnikles  of  angry  displeasure;  they  cry  out,  The  curse  of 
Cod  upon  the  traitors  I  Falls  he  at  length  beneath  the  superior  uum- 
beis  of  his  ibes  ?— then  tiieir  bosom  heaves  forth  a  long'  and  glowing 
:Ak  I — accompanied  by  the  usual  blessing  of  ^  dead,  God*s  men^  he 
upon  him  I  may  he  reU  in  peace  I  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  comes 
back  victorious,  and  crowned  vnth  j^lory,  from  the  conflict, — loud  cries 
of  Prnise  God  the.  Lord  of  HosU  I  rend  the  air.  Descriptions  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  especially  of  the  spring,  are  received  with  a 
many  tunes  repeated  Taih  I  taib  I  Well !  well !  And  nothing  can  equal 
the  pleaswe  th»t  spaikles  in  tbefar  eyes  when  the  nanmtDr  kisurely 
and  aPWOHiore  draws  a  ftill  length  pcvtrail  of  ftmale  beanty^^They 
listen  with  silent  and  breathless  aUention,  and  when  at  length  the 
story-teller  concludes  his  description  with  the  exclamation.  Praised 
be  God  who  has  rreafrd  bcavtifnl  wowfin !  they  all  cry  out  in  full  cho- 
rus, with  the  inspiration  of  wonder  and  gratitude.  Praised  be  God  who 
has  created  beautiful  uxman  /  Forms  like  this,  frequently  interspersed 
ill  the  course  or  the  discourse,  and  lengtheitod  out  with  weU-known 
provatha  and  periphrases,  answer  merdy  for  rsstmg'idaces  to  the  nar^ 
rator,  or  by  means  of  them  to  spin  on  the  thread  of  his  namtive 
quietly  and  composedly,  without  nny  new  expenditure  of  memory  or 
imagination.  Where  the  nnrrutor  in  a  European  circle  would  merely 
say.  And  now  they  contained  their  journey^  the  Arabian  orator  says. 
And  now  iliey  went  over  kills  and  dales,  through  woods  and  Jields^  om* 
meadM  and  dmrU^  merpUmumid  ira^iat  ptOhs,  up  hill^  down  dale, 
fnm  Iht  demm  «ff  maming  101  the  ecmhig  eame.  During  modes  of 
speech  of  this  kind  which  flow  from  his  lips  unoonsdouidy,  he  collects 
his  attention  and  sets  Ibffwaid  the  stuff  of  his  iiMiiliT»  till  the  sink- 


lli^  nigVit  or  his  exhausted  lungs  compel  him  to  break  ofFhis  tale,  which 
irouM  never  come  tn  an  end  if  lie  treite  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
hiv  miditdra.  A  story-teller,  moreover,  never  ends  his  tale  irtth  the  ev^m^ 
hig,  but  breaks  off  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  promising^ 

to  ^ve  the  continuation  or  conclusion  of  it  the  next  evonmnf- ;  and  if  it 
really  ends  in  the  bcg-inninn;  of  the  next  evening,  he  imniLdintely  com- 
mences another,  of  which  the  continuation  is  ag'ain  put  otf  till  the 
following  eveuing*,  and  thus  evening  and  evening  are  woven  togettier 
)ty  a  series  of  stories^ 

Tliese  social  rings  closed  around  iSie  story-teller,  in  which  the  Be- 
doween,  either  listening  to,  or  himself  relating,  tales,  passes  half  tiiB 
night,  and  enjoys,  after  the  burning  heat  of  day,  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness,  are  called,  by  a  peculiar  name,  Musamerit,  that  is,  Discourse  in 
bright  moorif  or  starlight  nights ;  and  Es-semir  is  the  appellation  of 
him  who  delights  or  takes  a  lead  in  these  nocttunai  discourses,  in 
which,  when  the  narrsitive  is  fitdshed,  and  not  till  then,  the  company 
Converse  on  the  contents  of  it,  end  its  wonderfid  events.  TtA  more 
Wtmderflil  a  story  is,  the  surer  it  is  of  pfodudng  its  efifects  upon  tbtf 
auditors ;  and  the  wonderful,  be  it  ever  BO  incremble,  or  ever  so  wonif- 
ettt,  always  finds  a  welcome  reception. 

...  quodcunque  voletj  poscat  sibi  Tabula  credi— 

anrl  the  narrator  never  runs  any  danger  of  any  of  the  auditors  checkioip 

hxm  with  a  '  ' 

Quodcunque  ostendis  inihi,  sic  inori-iiulus  odi 

in  the  sense  of  Horace.  In  general,  several  of  the  precepts  in  iiuraee's 
Art  of  Poetry  liold  good  for  the  Arabian  narrators  only  in  a  contrary 
flense ;  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  entire  spirit  and  character  a 
ArabiaA  tale  is  bis  precept  to  the  poetic  narrator. 

t  Semper  ad  eveotum  festinat ;  et  in  wmMm  xm 

Non  sec  us  ac  not  as,  auditorcm  rapit  

The  Arab  begins  every  tale  as  far  back  m  ever  it  is  possible, — nay# 
it  is  even  an  especial  artifice  of  the  narrator,  iuslead  of  Imrryiiig  the 
auditor  into  tb^  middle  of  the  scene,  to  lead  him  about  through  two 
or.thre^haUs  of  enlnnos^  so  thai  he  remaias  for  ik  Umr  time  nBcertaia 
of  where  the  tme  apphwch  to  the  scene  of  the  tale  resBy  wih  be.  Bill 
If  the  Arabian  narrator  follows  so  little  this  Horirtian  preoqit,  he  nttnids 
so  niKh  the  more  closely  (d  the  one  immediatdy  afUr« 

Atq  ir  ir^i  mentitur,  sic  veris  faka  remi>rct, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  oe  discrepei  imuni. 

The  more  wonderful  and  the  more  varied  a  tale  is  horn  Icninninjy 
to  eitd,  the  more  it  claims  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  ihe 
faeanra and  hanoe  the  great  and  weH-HMrited  feme  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights»  the  mere  translation  of  which  waa  a  valuable  etyoy* 
ment  for  tlie  genius  of  IHipe,  though  it  conld  give  no  relish  to  the  tartc 
ofWartmrton. 
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THE  NORTHERN  FRONTiERS  OF  TURKEY. 

The  various  naUuu.s  of  which  European  Turkey  is  composed  may  be 
classed  into  five  ditFereuL  races : — ^Turks,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Sclavo* 
bisBS,  and  ValscUatis.  The  two  first  avft  suffidentiy  w«]l  known  * 
hoi  to  flio  oflwr  flifee*  ulio  occupy  the  northern  iirovhices  of  lite  am^ 

pire,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Eoxinc.  Indeed  Che  whole  of  thatwidd 
belt  extending;  alon^  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and  north  of  the  ir^e.it 
chain  of  thp  Heinns  mountains,  is  little  trequented  by  travellers,  and  its 
topojrrapliy  is  but  vaj]^uely  ascertained.  It  is  a  n  p:ion  of  barbarously 
sounding  names,  inhabited  by  a  semi-barbarous  people,  under  a  more 
ihnti  borbenms  government ;  and  we  know  little  of  such  ooontff es 
Boenhk,  Cfoatla^  Bulgaria,  and  Send  a,  beyond  Che  mere  catalogue.  Afl; 
however,  in  that  strujr^le  which,  sooner  or  later,  mnat  end  in  the  die* 
Tnemherment  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  those  provinces  will  neccs- 
snrily  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  as  their  poj)uhitions  camiot  be 
Tu  Dtral  in  such  a  conflic  t,  we  will  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on 

.  iiiai  confused  portion  oi  European  statistics. 

Albania  liaa  been  often  confimnded  wHh  E{Ara8»  The  diain  of 
Pindns  and  the  Acroeeraunhm  mountains,  which  are  a  bmnph  of  th« 
former,  divide  theae  two  prorinces  ;  Albania  lyin^  on  the  northern, 
and  Epirus  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chain.  Albania  is  the  ancient 
Crreek  or  MacedoniaTi  nivrinm;  it  extends  north  as  far  as  Austrian 
Dahnatia.  The  Albanian  language  is  peculiar,  and  quite  ditferent 
from  tlie  Sclavonian.  It  is  possibly  a  remnant  of  the  old  ll^ic  lan- 
guages which  have  been  lost ;  but  it  has,  however,  many  words  olrOreeh 
or  Latin  orighi.  It  has  no  wtltten  alphabet  ;—but  its'  sounds  have 
much  similarity  witli  tliose  of  the  French,  amonp;  others  the  French 
u  and  the  J.  The  Albanians  call  their  country  Skip^  and  themselves 
Skipitar.  The  name  of  Amauts  or  Arvanitcs,  which  tHe  Tnrlrs  have 

.  ,  given  them,  is  of  Greek  orig^in.  The  Albanians  make  use  of  the  Greek 
language  in  writiufr,  and  in  all  public  transacti<>ns.  These  people  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  ancient  race,  perhaps  the  descendants  of  the  anciedt 
Illyrians,  who  were  once  partly  subjected  to  the  kings  of  Macedonhk 
«ndfe»plnui,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  Romans ;  their 
remoteness  and  their  mountains  protecting  them  from  total  subjuga- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  irruption  of  the  nortlieru  barba- 
rians. In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  Albania  was  a  great  thorour^iifare 
Ibr  the  western  Christians,  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  speak  of  it 
as  a  populous  and  warlike  nation ;  many  of  the  people  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  tlie  crusaders  and  spread  themselves  over  Greece.  Even 
now  great  part  of  eastern  Greece,  and  some  districts  of  the  Morea 
and  of  the  islands,  are  peopled  with  Albanians,  who  have  remained 
Christians ;  nnd,  wfrat  is  more  remarkable,  there  are  Albanian  Colo- 
nists to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  mountains  of 
Abruzzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  still  speak  a  distinct  language, 
and  preserve  the  dress  and  manners  of  their  country. 

Albania  is  one  of  the  most  populous  provinces  of  Tathey.  It  ts 
«dd  t0  eoBtaSn  iieiilyu>ne  millioa  of  faibBlilt8ntsv  All  the  men  -are 
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soldiers,  and  they  enlist,  like  the  Swiss,  into  the  service  of  various 
countries,  without  troubling  themselves  id)out  the  merits  of  the  cause 
they  6ght  for.  They  haiw  long  served  in  the  OUoman  snniee  ;  fliey 
^nn  an  dBTective  corps  in  Ihe  pay  of  the  Pasha  oF  Egypt,  Hehemed 
i^i,  who  is  himidf  an  Albanian  by  bhrth:  and  they  are  found  also  in 
the  service  of  the  rpiz^cneies  of  Barbary.  The  king  of  Naples  used 
former) V  to  have  regiments  of  Albanians  who  were  considered  as  very 
^ood  sol(iiers.  Sober  and  ecouoiiiical,  but  great  marauders,  they  amass 
considei^ble  money  in  tlieir^  campaigns ;  and  those  who  survive  the 
fiirtttne  of  mr  retuin  to  their  natiTe  vaOeysto  end  their  days  in  com- 
paratiTe  affluence.  The  Albanians  have  often  rendered  themselvea 
sbrmidable  to  the  Porte.  In  the  time  of  the  famous  Scanderbeg  they 
withstood  all  its  power ;  in  the  war  of  the  Morea  in  the  last  century 
they  revolted  against  the  Ottomans;  and  under  the  late  All  Paaiia 
they  mifirht  have  conquered  Turkey,  had  Ali  been  less  a  barbarian. 
.  The  Albanians  are  divided  into  various  feudal  or  mumcipal  common- 
^realths,  often  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  they  are  de  fad» 
Independent  of  the  Porte.  There  are  Turkish  governors  in  Albantay 
amoB^  whom  the  Pashas  of  Benit,  and  of  Scodra  or  Scutari,  are  the 
most  important :  but  they  are  generally  natives ;  their  authority  is 
lef?s  arbitrary,  and  they  are  less  dependent  on  the  Sultan ;  and  their 
office  ill  most  cases  descends  from  father  to  son.  The  famous  Ali 
Pasha  ot  Januina,  having  conquered  two-tiiirds  of  Albaui^,  had  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  beys  or  feudal  despots ;  but  since  his  death 
things  have  gone  back  to  the  old  system.  Omer  Brione  is  now  one 
of  the  principal  Albanian  chiefs. 

The  Christian  Albanians,  who  do  not  amount  to  one-tliird  of  the 
popidtiffon,  wear  arms  and  follow  the  same  pursuits  as  their  Mnssnl- 
nuiii  Ijiothrcn.  In  the  event  of  a  (general  invasion  of  the  Tm*kish 
empire  by  the  Russians,  much  \^ill  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Albamaiis;  and  the  power  that  shaU  have  them  for  enemies  will 
meet  with  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  its  success.  Under  a  native 
chief  of  trust  and  abilities,  these  people  ndght  yet  act  a  considerate 
part  in  the  approaching  crisis  in  the  east.  Jjittle  faith,  however^  ia 
to  be  placed  in  them  by  strangers,  their  mercenary  and  lawless  oha- 
racter  being-  proverbial. 

The  country  of  Epirns  proper  lies  to  the  south  of  Albania,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  which  divides  it  from  Acarnaiaa  or 
western  Chreece*  £piros  is  a  Greek  country,  in  manners,  religion, 
and  language,  although  some  of  its  northern  and  maritime  districts 
are  also  peopled  with  Albanians,  part  of  whom  are  Mussulmans ;  but 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  essentially  Greek.  Since  the  death  of 
Ali  Pasha  this  unfortunate  country  has  been  tlio  thontre  itf  cruel  per- 
jsecutions  against  the  Christiau  part  of  the  population. 

To  the  north  of  Albania  is  situated  the  Turkish  provuice  of  Bosnia, 
which  is  part  of  the  ancient  Mmsia;  it  is  hemmed  in  between  the 
Austrian  territories  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia  and  Sdavonia,  and  ftmns  the 
most  advanced  projection  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  on  the  side  of 
Germany.  Bosnia  extends  as  fnr  as  the  river  Sava,  \Ahich  divides  it 
from  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  Bosniacs,  as  well  as  the  Servians 
and  Bulgarians,  are  oi  bdavonian  rac^  and  speak  a  dialect  of  that 
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*  language,  like  ihb  DaliiittiMis,  Croats  and  Sdavoniaiis  who  live  under 

the  Aostrian  empire.  The  Bosniacs  are  robust  and  brave ;  their 
eoontry  was  for  a  long  Ume  the  seat  of  war  between  Austria*  Venice, 

and  the  Turk  ;  nnd  the  people  have  «;iiioe  remained  in  a  barbarous 
state.  A  pasha  rules  tliem  from  his  residence  at  Serai.  Tliey  are 
partly  Mussulmans  and  partly  Christjaus.  The  latter  form  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  and  are  again  subdivided  between  Catholic 
and  Ghreek.  iVirkish  Croatia  la  a  flinall  province  adjoining^  Bosnia, 
Tile  Mohamcdan  Sbsniacs  live  still  under  a  sort  of  hereditary  feudal 
govemnieat;  the  cbids  are  called  Agas*  and  are  obliged  to  serve  the 
Sulta^i  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  certain  number  of  their  vassals.' 
Till  troops  of  Bosnia  and  of  Albania,  therefore,  constitute  a  sort  of 
auxiliary  force,  like  the  Hun<^ariaa  cavalry  iu  the  Austrian  service. 
This  very  condition  of  those  two  provinces,  and  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  country,  render  the  Bosniacs  and  Albanians  the  moet  wailike 
people  of  Turkey. 

The  province  or  kingdom  of  Servia  is  the  most  civilized  oftheTurco- 
Sclavonian  states.  The  Servian  is  n  written  laivj^nnn^e,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  polished  ot  the  Sclavoniau  dialects.*  They 
make  use  of  it  almost  exclusively,  both  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
aftirs.  The  Servians  are  Christians  of  the  Gredc  church ;  the  few  Mus« 
sohnans  amonff  them  live  in  the  towns.  At  the  begnmin^  of  the  last 
century,  when  Prince  Eugene  took  Belgrade,  part  of  the  country  was 
given  up  to  Austria  by  treaty,  but  was  restored  to  the  Turks  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  success  of  the  succeeding*  wars.  Austria,  however, 
still  seem??  to  claim  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  Servia.  In  our  times 
the  famous  Czemi  Georges  revolted  against  the  Porte ;  and  since  his 
death  the  Servians  have  obtained  privileges,  by  which  th^  are  more; 
independcBt  than  the  other  Ottoman  snh|ects.  They  wear  anna,  anS 
have  thslr  own'  mnnieipal  admkustnrtiflii. 

We  must  say  a  word  here  of  the  Turkish  military  feudal  system. 

When  the  Ottoman  Sultans  conquered  the  territories  of  the  Byzan- 
tliie  empire  they  bestowed  some  of  the  lands  upon  the  soldiers  ;  with 
ether  portions  they  endowed  mosques ;  and  anoUier  part  they  gave  for 
M  to  their  awn  oflioein,  or  to  tiioae  ehleAains  who  had  embraoed 
Islamism.  This  was  the  case  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Albania,  Bosnia* 
and  Macedonia.  An  aga  or  feudal  cbief  can  obtain  lea  \  t ,  for  a  sum 
of  money,  to  bestow  his  fief  on  his  son  ;  bitt  if  he  neglect  this'prc- 
caution,  at  his  death  the  estate  is  sold  by  auction,  or  more  often  be- 
comes the  subject  oi  petty  wars  between  rival  pretenders.  Acconiing 
to  the  origined  custom,  at  the  death  of  a  feudal  chieftain,  his  estate 
nverlsd  to  the  Sultan,  who,  after  drawing  one  yea/a  income,  bestoweil 
it  as  a  reward  upon  some  officer,  or  on  the  son  of, an  aga;  but  the 
exercise  of  this  right  is  become  obsolete,  and  even  the  courtiers  of.  the 
Seraglio  would  not,  amonp^the  Albanians,  and  Bosniacs,  orfbe  Turco- 
mans of  Asia,  dare  to  deprive  the  heir  of  his  father's  property.  In  the 
Asiatic  provinces  ail  tiie  fiefs  are  become  hereditary  by  custom.  The 

•  The  Servians  have  a  poetry.  A  Serv  ian  of  the  name  of  Vlck  Via:^  published  a  col- 
Icetioa  of  popular  poems,  pcinted  M  Leipsic,  in  in  thr«e  voiuiiiesj  (rom  wbicb 
Ifr.  Bovring  OM  UtailM  mmm  pleaiiog  specisMai. 
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TiircomaTi  chiefs  livo  like  patriarchs  ;  ;v!i<!,  in  ease  of  need,  take  th< 
iield  with  whole  tribes  of  their  shepherds  and  hibuurcrs.  Hence  the 
immense  uuaiUer  ol"  Asiatic  troops  which  tbe  Porte  rnn  call  to  its 
UhbisUiice.  TUis  sari  of  ibicet  lilile  available  ia  aa  uUensivc  war» 
would  become  formidable  as  a  dafenca  ag^inat  W.  iovadar,  especially  * 
weie^bt  i^it  carried  into  the  heart  of  Uia  emptreiT 
.  Aecordiiig  to  Malte-Bron  there  are  more  than  nine  hundred  great 
fiefs  in  European  Turkey,  and  about  eight  thousand  of  second  rank, 
and  nearly  the  same  niuuber  in  Asia.  8e\tial  families,  such  tlmt 
of  Kara-Osman  Onlu,  and  the  Klinns  of  the  Crimea,  liave  rilled  tur 
a^es  over  entire  pruviucea.    Tlie  deaceudanUi  of  liie  latter  lamily, 

who  took  xdngt  in  Romania  aftflr  Ui^  Rnaiian  aonqueat,  have  even 
Ikietonslona  to  the  (hrona  of  Constantinople.  • 

"Hie  province  of  Bidfaria,  the  third  Turco-Sclavonian  state,  extendr 
to  the  east  of  Servia,  alouir  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube  and  at 
far  as  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  divided  on  the  soutii  from  Romania,  by 
the  chaiii  of  the  Mount  llenuis,  tiie  last  natural  barrier  of  the  Ottoman 
(rapiiui.  TbeJBidgariuii^  are  mostly  Chri.«>tians  of  tlie  Greek  churcii, 
speaking  boUi  Scwrooian  and  Chpsek ;  tbeie  am,  however,  more  Mm* 
fnlmans  to  he  found  among  them  than  in  Serm.  The  Bnlgariaw 
are  fn  industrious  people ;  their  eouutary  ia  fortile,  but  they  are  ign^ 
rant  and  illiterate.  Bulgitria  has  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
In  the  event  of  the  Russians  crossing;"  the  Danube,  this  province  will 
become  the  theatre  of  w  ar.  The  toriresses  of  Vidin,  of  Silistria,  and 
uf  Rudschuck,  defend  ilie  pass  of  the  river.  Bulgaria  suSered  much 
during  the  last  wi»8 ;  and  the  Mussulman  pari  of  the  population  waa 
IMarly  destroyed,  partly  by  the  ewpid  Mid  aftarwudlB  by  Ihe  plague. 
.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Sclavonian  nationa  httW  tfbkoi  HQ  pwi 
in  the  present  Greek  war.  The  Albanians  have  sent  some  anxiUafJI  ' 
troops  to  join  those  of  the  Sultan,  hnt  they  hnvc  aetod  in  ysnefal  villi 
a  sort  of  reserve  ntu!  indilFerence  in  ilu'  sfniLi  Li  !'' 

■The  va&i  provmccs  ol'  Valaciuu  and  Moldavia  may  be  bow  con- 
eidered  as  rictfiaUy  detaehed  fam  the  Ottoman  empire.  These  two 
piovinM  snbniitted  to  pay  a  tnbuto  to  the  Ottomaaa,  reaming. 
thfmselves  the  rin;ht  of  choosing;  their  own  national  prine^  to  govern 
them.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Porte  deprived 
them  of  this  privilege,  and  appointed  a  Greek  of  Constantino] de  to 
each  province,  under  the  title  of  ilo<ipodar.  Since  that  time  boili 
Greeks  and  Turks  iiave  enriched  tbenisclves  at  the  expend  of  th«i 
Valacbiana  and  Moldaviana.  Tlie  Ucwpodars  and  their  oowtim 
managed  to  amass  enormous  wealth,  whale«on  tbe  othsr  side^  Tuikldl 
intendants  oame  icgnlarly  every  year  wilh  a  firman  in  band  to  eeian 
sheqH  batter,  chee.«;e,  and  wood,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  at  the 
price  they  chose  to  tix,  for  those  tw  o  provinces  were  called  the  Sul- 
imi'ft  panlry.  Count  Salaberry,  in  his  deserifUiou  of  Valaclda,  e^ives 
a  Irighttul  picture  of  the  condition  ot  tlie  people : — **  the  oriminaW 
says  he,  '*  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines,  could  alone  envy  the  foto 
of  the  poor  Valaduans." 

The  people  of  Valachia  and  Moldavia  are  si^tposed  to  be  the  de». 
Bcendants  of  the  DadanSt  and  of  their  Roman  conquerors,  with  some 
admixtore  of  Schtvonians.  They  speak  a  dialea  or  cormptioa  of 
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Iiatlii,  nd  odt  Ihonifl w  RnoMlll  or  Rumniasli.  l%e  people  of 
IVansyl^ania  have  j^e  Baine  prigip.;.  ]>it(  since  their  ann^xaiioti  to  the 
Austrian  empire  they  have  becom^  .much  GeroHtfiiz^d.    Under  the 

g'ovcmment  of  the  Greek  Ilospodars  in  th^  two  principalities,  many 
of  the  native  nobles  or  bnynrds  have  enfranchised  their  serfs  and  en- 
abled theni  to  acquire  property.    The  sons  of  the  boyarils  frequented 
the  European  schools,  and  colleges  have  been  founded  at  Jassy  and 
'Buohaiest:  The  Bumniasti  language  haa  fcavdiy  any  lit«ratin«,'  except 
some  bocd^s  of  pnijera.   M.  jBUMetli,  A  gvdtleniaii  of  Bucharest,  ra* 
piding  at  Ldpaic^  bas  lately  made  aa  attempt  to  ealablish  a  joufnal 
in  that  langiiagt?.     The  Valachians  are  a  fine  rnce,  nnd  their  women 
remarkably  handsome.    Tliey  are  a  mild  au.l  iiitellinont  ])( fipic,  al 
though  indolent  ;mil  igtioratiL.    Their  country,  as  weli  as  Moldavia, 
is  naturally  very  lertile.     The  name  of  Valachians,  which  means^  in 
Sdavoniaii,  sheplieids,  was  given  to  Hum  m  oonsaquenee  e#tlw  eailf 
CBiigtatioiia  of  tliaaa  people  wHIi  their  cattie  to  the  south  of  Amt 
Danube  ;  and  many  of  their  descendants  inhabit  to  this  day  the  chah» 
of  mount  Pindus,  and  several  pnrts  of  Macedonia  and  Thracia,  where 
they  kad  n  ])a8toral  life  in  its  almo^^t  primitive  simplicity.    Th^y  had 
built  a  lovvii  in  Macedonia,  called  Voscopol is,  which  was  very  tiourish- 
ing  a  century  ago;  but  the  Albanian  marauders  destroyed  it,  and  the 
people  emifNkted  iato  Hilogary,  wtievs  the  Vatashfiaa  oona^mto  m 
maidevabia  peart  of  the  popnl&tioa  of  that  liiiigdon»  praaervliiip  theii' 
language  aad  mamMrsy  disthiat  hom  the  SekmniiaB  and  Magyar,  er^ 
Hungarian  populations. 

The  Valachians  and  Moldavians  are  almost  all  Christians  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  they  have  adopted  the  Sclavonian  alphabet.  Va-^ 
lochia  reckons  something  less  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  Mol'' 
Ma  abdin  half  tkai  ntunber.  DDnnerly  MolMa  aitended  aM 
iMymdthaPrtrtb;  hot-the  Bxnte  cenqueilii  flsed  lhal  titer  aa  the 
boundary. 

•  The  greatest  oenfiision  prevails  generally  hi  Turkish  statfstits.  The' 
Turks  keep  no  registers,  and  it  i^^  onlv  hv  comparison  and  approxima- 
tion that  we  can  get  at  the  probable  numbers,  of  tlie  population  of  the 
countries  under  their  dominion.  Even  the  capitation  tax  is  not  a  safe' 
gvldB  Ibr  redbonh^f  the  Chiistlan  popalatloii  $  Ibr  it  appears  'that  Ih^ 
gioas  aaKNmt  of  m  ta»  upon  a  yJMe  pro?lnoo  behi^  onee  txed,  no- 
attention  is  paid  to  the  decrease  of  inhabitants,  which  hus  taken  place 
in  almost  every  Turkish  country,  and  the  repartition  only  foils  heavier 
on  the  survivors.  The  calculation  of  tnivellers  and  of  geographers- 
difler,  tlititlore,  considerably  upon  this  point.  Taking  a  mediam,* 
the  probable  amount  appears  to  be  nearly  the  following:  • 

.  PopulaUo^     £wfpum  TMy. 

ValacUa  anA  Moldafia   ^  '  1,400,000 

Servia   950,000 

Bosnia,  Croatia,  aiui  Herzegouiiia   700.000 

Bulc-nria    1,200,000 

Albania   800,000 

•Ephms   870,000 

*       Carried  forward. .  5,420,000 
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Bnwgfat&rwwd  5,420,000 

Macedonia    500,000 

Roumelia,  or  Thrace    2,3UO,u00 

Thessdia   370,000 

^  Gfieece  Proper,  Morea»  and  the  Islaiids,  • . .  1,800,000 


Tfttal   9,890.000 

Dividinc!;-  this  ])(»puIation  by  rnrp",  wp  have  about  three  millions  of 
Greeks,  two  millions  and  a  iiait  iSciavoniaiis,  two  iniilions  Turks, 
nearly  one  million  Albanians,  and  one  miUion  and  a  half  Valachians, 
or  Rummasiy.  The  Oreeka  end  Turks  are  scattered  hi  every  pro- 
ThKe,  and  the  Albeaieos  and  Valachians  are  also  found  in  colonies 
out  of  their  respective  countries.  Ag:ain,  if  we  classify  the  population 
by  rel?£»-io!}s,  we  have  about  three  millions  of  Mussulmans,  includinj:^ 
the  Albanian  and  Sclavoniaii  proselytes,  six  millions  of  Christians  of 
the  Greek  church,  uot  quite  half  a  miUion  of  Catholics,  and  the  rest 
Jews. 

With  regard  to  Asietie  Tmkey,  the  calculatkms  are  still  move  nn* 
esrlaiii,  Asia  Minor*  or  Anadooli,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  is  supposed  to 
contain  alx)ut  five  millions,  almost  all  Mussulmans  and  rronuine  Turks ; 
Syria  about  three  millions,  Armenia  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the 

country  between  Mesopotamia,  Irak,  and  Curdistan,  two  millioiis, 
making  about  eleven  mdlions  and  a  halt  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  about 
twenty-x>ne  mtlUons  for  the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  Eg^pt  not  included. 
Out  of  all  these  immense  tenrHories,  Asia  Minor  is  tte  only  part  vrhere 
the  Turks  coimtitiite  really  the  mass  of  the  popnlaiton,  as  it  was  the 
oadle  of  their  enpire.  For  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Coastan^^ 
tinople,  they  may  be  considered  as  military  colonists.  Tliey  ^nrrisori 
the  fortresscsj,  till  up  the  offices,  or  live  upon  ieudal  income,  i;-r)verii- 
ment  salaries,  monopolies,  and  extortions  upon  the  unbelievers. 
They  are  all  armed,  and  expected  to  do  military  duty.  Few  of  them 
«iilthFate'the  ground.   It  nasi  abo  be  olMenred»  theft  among  the  Euro- 

CTuikSkOnly  a  small  proportion  are  of  Turkish  origin,  or  Osnian- 
their  number  having  been  swelled  up  by  renegades  from  all  the 
countries  submitted  to  their  sway. 

At  the  present  time,  ^hen  writers  on  eastern  affairs  are  either  in- 
fected with  a  real  or  pretended  admiration  of  the  Turkish  character,  or 
given  to  the  opposite  excess,  of  despising,  beyond  all  justice,  the  people, 
Ihdr  liabits*  aad  their  institDtkns,  we  may  lefiMr  our  readers  to  aa 
antbor  who  wxttes  sensibly  and  impartiallyt  and  who  was  not  cairied 
away  by  any  partieolarlKistlUty  tothe  Ottmnans.  The  late  M.  Malte- 
"Rnni^  in  liis  memoir  *  On  the  Greatness  and  Decay  of  the  Turkish 
Eniijirc,'  published  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  Greek  war,  has 
exammed  the  probabilities  as  to  the  fate  of  that  state.  In  answer  to 
the  question.  Have  the  Turks  degenerated  from  what  their  ancestors 
were  at  the  epoch  of  the  eoinqnesi  ?.  he  affinns  thai  the  Tuffce,  as  abody» 
have  now  the  same  character  and  the  same  qualities,  good  and  bad, 
with  which  the  authors  of  the  fiileenth  century  have  represented  thi«n* 
Indolent  when  at  peace,  sangaiinary  if  irritated,  grasping  and  oppressive 
with  their subjeets,  but  houest  towards  strangers  ;  they  destroy  villages 
and  found  iiuspitals  i  they  respect  their  oaths,  but  despise  our  priu- 
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f4pH<Hi  of  public  rig'ht ;  they  are  alive  to  a  sentiment  of  honour,  but  in- 
sensible to  pity  ;  they  are  attached  to  the  moimrrhv,  though  they  revolt 
against  the  reif^niug'  sultan  ;  they  are  gross  aiul  '-eii^ualia  their  ideas 
of  pleasure,  though  moderate  in  the  indulgence  oi  tiieir  passions,  and 
they  bear,  without  murmuring,  a  suddeu  transHioii  from  luxury  to  pri- 
vations ;  they  are  generally  good  parenta'  and  husbands,  in  sfiite  of 
polygamy*  which  is,  however,  not  universal  among  them,  and  is  with 
most  a  matter  only  of  vanity  and  pomp ;  they  are  capable  of  exalted 
frie!if]vhips,but  also  prone  in  atrocious  re\'en«rc  ;  their  courage  ij5  some- 
times displayed  by  an  almost  chivalric  temerity,  and  at  other  times  by 
a  stoical  inditfcreuce ;  they  will  rush  regardless  of  numbers  into  the 
enemy's  ranks,  or  allow  iNmsdtves  to  be  slaughtered  with  the  pipe  in 
their  mouth ;  tbey  pass  with  inconceivable  c^mness  iirom  a  palace  to 
exile,  from  a  throne  to  the  scaffold ;  they  lay  down  their  life  with  the 
SjUne  coolness  with  whicli  they  have  immolated  their  victims,  for  they 
con^iflrr  tliernselves  as  the  humble  slaves  or  fearful  ministers  of  an 
irrevocable  destiny.    Such  is  still  now,  as  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
bulk  of  the  Turkish  populaUou.    There  is,  however,  one  class  among- 
them  profoundly  corrupt,  and  that  is  the  body  composing  the  court  of 
the  Sultan,  of  which  the  courts  of  the  Pashas  are  like  so  many  colonics. 
To  all  the  vices  of  a  grasping,  oppressive,  sai^nary  despotism,  the 
courtiers  unite  an  effeminacy  and  baseness  of  spirit  which  render 
them  unfit  for  deeds  of  valour.    Huntinix-  the  favourite  exercise  of  the 
early  Sultans,  is  imw  abandoned,  and  tiie  ^reat  would  fain  exchange 
the  manly  habit  ol  nding  for  the  effemiuatej}uian4Lua  of  India. 

Formerly  six  ministers  composed  the  Turfciah  council.  A  clever 
vixur,  like  Kouprougli,  often  acted  without  any  council*  Now,  sineer 
the  dianges  introduced  by  Selim,  thirty  officers,  dvii  and  military,  sit 
in  the  divan.  This  chang-e,  withotit  producing  any  of  the  advantages 
of  constitutional  i^overnments,  has  done  away  with  the  only  one  that 
is  ])eculiar  to  despotism — secrets  of  state  are  no  longer  inviolable. 
The  drogomans,  the  secretaries,  have  been  known  to  barter  tlieai  to 
the  rebel  pashas,  and  even  to  foreign  powers.  Besides  the  council, 
there  is  another,  and  an  invisible  power,  more  influential  tlian  the 
ministry  itatelf— it  is  the  party  of  the  Seraglio,  as  it  is  called  at  Coff> 
stantinople,  composed  of  favourites,  eunuchs,  and  the  aganta  of  the 
Sultana-motber,  These  are  again  dhided  into  factions,  and  they 
thwart  the  jh  av^  r  of  the  ministers,  nud  of  the  Sultan  himself.  Hence 
Uie  uncertainty  and  want  of  stubiiity .  of  measures,  with  which  the 
Porte  is  reproached. 

Of  the  Ottoman  finances,  even  the  mmisters  themselves  have  a» 
correct  estimate.  The  tithe,  or  land-tax,  the  capitatioik4az,  and  the 
custom-house  duties,  which  are  farmed  to  the  governors  of  provinces^ 
are  the  only  branches  of  revenue  of  which  an  account  is  kept  at  Con- 
stantinople. Bni  the  requisitions  in  kind,  which  extend  to  all  the 
produce  of  liie  empire,  and  which  the  proprietors  are  obliired  to  fur- 
nish either. gratis,  or  at  the  price  the  director  chooses  to  lix,  and  which 
are  heaped  up  in  immense  warehouses,  without  any  entry  being  kept 
of  them— 4lie  produce  of  confiscations,  which  is  enormous— the  piofii 
on  the  alteration  of  the  cunency, — all  these  go  to  swdl  the  treasorn 
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nfler  enriching^  temporarii;  a  swarm  of  oHicers,  through  ivhose  hands 
they  pass. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Ottoman  government  has  essentially 
tend  the  spirit  of  the  Koran,  by  rending  it  tobserrient  to  pdlitleal 
cfeflpotian.  MtthoBftt,  hohi  ia  an  independent  country,  whose  people 
Were  accustomed  to  live  in  tribes,  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  their 

Jiliciks,  Iviiew  the  vahif  of  civil  liberty,  and  he  proclaimed  in  his  code 
equality  before  God  and  the  law.  But,  by  G:iving'  bimself  as  a  prophet, 
he  established  at  the  same  time  athcocratic  despot  i^in,  which,  probably 
without  his  assent,  passed  to  tiie  caliphs,  and  from  them  to  the  Ottotnaii 
Siiltaaa.  The  shnplicity  of  Arabian  manners  was  lost  in  the  military 
Audalfly  of  a  great  conqnering  nation.  Hie  Oulemas  of  Constanti- 
nople have  never  displayed  the  tAtents,  tior  exerted  the  authority  of 
their  sacred  (haraclnr  ;  the  military  caste  gained  the  ascendancy  over 
them,  aud  letters  yielded  to  the  sword.  Education  has,  therefore, 
been  universally  neglected.  Even  the  great  of  the  empire  do  not 
think  of  bestowing  information  on  their  children,  who,  they  know, 
win  not  inherit  their  flithers'  property.  Thus  the  equality  l»efore  the 
law  prodahned  by  tiie  Koran,  has  been  distorted  into  an  equality 
before  the  Sultan,  who  Is  become  the  sole  dispenser  of  thatiaw. 

But,  wifh  n1l  flu'se  enormous  abuses,  what  will  become  of  this 
diseased  ;m(l  tolterinc;  empire  ?    M.  Malte-Hrun  discards  the  idea  of 
its  ever  iallnig  by  the  hands  of  its  rebellious  pashas,  as  experience  has 
proved  that  Uiese  rebellions,  even  When  successful,  do  not  last  beyond 
the  life  of  one  man.   Sndi  was  the  case  with  ^swan  Oglu,  with 
Sjester,  and  even  with  the  formidable  Ali  Pasha  \  and  such  m^y  iitill 
be  the  case  at  the  death  of  Mehemet  AH  of  Egypt.   These  Satrapft 
never  think  of  foundinpj'  a  dynasty  ;  the  feelinp:'  of  hereditary  property, 
even  paternal  pride  aiu?  \  :niity,  have  little  influence  on  the  Turks, 
But,  besides  the  Sultans,  the  ])ashas,  and  their  mih'tary  satellites.  Is 
there  nothing  else  in  Turkey  ?  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  ten  or  twelve  • 
diObi^t  nations,  who  hate  eadi  other  as  cordially  as  they  hate  their 
masters.  Tiie  Cbpts,  the  Syrians,  the  Arabs,  the  Kurds,  the  Druses,  tiio 
Turcomans,  and  the  Armenians,  in  Asia  ;  and  the  Greeks,  Sclavonians, 
Albanians,  and  Valachians,  in  Fnro]>e, — all  these,  in  case  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  imperial  })()wrr,  would  tiful  themselves  emancipated.  For 
the  present,  the  Turks,  lii<e  the  ancient  Romans,  employ  one  of 
these  nations  to  check  the  othet,  and  they  have  as  yet  succeeded. 
'What  "^in  all  these  people  db  in  dftse  df  a  ibreign  invasion,  which 
might  even  end  in  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians? 
Wlirf  is  tfciie  principal  question  which  it  behoves  the  great  European 
powers,  and  Rii'^^-^ia  above  all,  to  consider.    The  real  Turks,  the  hordes 
of  Asia,  woutd  continue  to  pour  in  to  annoy  the  invaders;  the  Alba- 
nians, the  BosninC"^,  and  the  Macedonian  Mnhomedans  would  probably 
do  the  same,  on  their  uwu  account ;  a  dreadiui  uiutt  chy  and  a  wai-  of 
devastation  would  pevail  fat  y^rs  In  those  regions.  The  Greeks 
Will  be  settled  in  the  south ;  Molda^a  iind  ValaMa  can  be  easily 
loinexed  to  Russia  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  Austria  Wy  take  Servia 
under  her |7ro<ec<io«  ; — -but  this  is  not  all.    The  otlier  countries  wc 
have  mentioned  will  not  easily  exchanf^'c  tlieir  turbulent  alleii'inrire  to, 
»nd  real  indepeudcuce  iroiQ>  the  Ottoman  power,  for  the  mmute  aud 
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prytag  despotisin  of  Rtsti^d  'or  Austrta ;  •  waA  i&etk  {b  enough  in  centr^ 
1^l^kcy  to  dccupy  the  armies  of  both  iha^f  pon  cw,  eVtti  ffiiidted»  fi*  A 
series  of  years,  and  with  a  must  doubtiui  result. 

Baron  von  Valentitii,  in  his  **  Military  Reflexions,"  mnrdies  and 
counterinarclies  his  armies  on  the  map  towards  Constantinople  ;  and 
he  allows  two  caropaigns  Ibr  the  taking  of  that  place.  But  does  \\e 
atdnk  thai,  hi  the  meaniiine,  the  rest  of  Ae  empire  iHU  ffMHf  took 
on  t  And  Constantinople  oaee  taken.  Is  the  contest  oter  ?  In  onr  opi- 
nion, it  \vould  be  then  that  all  "  the  do^s  of  war"  would  be  let  loose 
in  one  general  and  promisctioiis  conflict.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
Turkey  is  not  one  nation,  but  an  assemblafve  of  twenty  nations,  each 
fierce  and  warlike;  and  that  .such  an  empire  cannot  be  cOnqiiercd,  as 
Prussia  was  by  Napoleon,  in  one  battle,  and  by  the  occupation  of  tlie 
capital.  When  the  oonqaeror  has  no  longer  to  flght  W<th  Mtai^ 
he  Will  have  to  fig] it  agamst  the  people,  and  the  latter  iAaj  pm«  Um 
harder  oombntant  of  the  two. 


STONEHENGE.* 

• 

We  consider  it  to  be  utterfy  imjkMnible  Ibr  my  human  belflg^  to  {Mn* 

der  amidst  the   weather-beaten  columns  of  Stonehenge,  without 
certain  awful  senf^ation'?,  «;nme\vhat  akin  to  what  ho  would  probably 
experience  if  the  sheeted  dead  around  him  had  iqirisen  from  their 
sepulchral  mounds  to  bear  hiui  company  in  his  coniereiice  with  the 
mighty  ages  long  gone  by ;  and  with  similar  feelings  of  respectful 
and  almost  solemn  coriority,  we  tnni  to  any  theory  tendhig^  to  lift  the 
mysterious  veil  which  has  concealed  their  rokl  oHgin  and  object  from 
ihortal  ken.    If  it  bordered  not  on  impiety  to  paraphrase  the  splendid 
queries  of  Omnipotence,  we  might  feel  inclined  to  address  these  stu- 
pendous relics  of  a  people  lonpf  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  ask, 
**  Who  laid  the  measures  thereof,  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon 
Ateth  ?   Whereupon  are  the  foundations  tliereof  fastened,  or  who  laid 
me  corher-stone thereof They  are  silent;  hot  tongues  i)f  deep  f«« 
search  have  answered  for  them,  and  assigned  ^tes  and  periods  verging 
on  the  most  remote  antiqaity,  and  have  even  argued,  by  ingenious  and 
plausible  reasoning,  that  they  were  coevnl  vnth  iho  patriarchs  of  old, 
Tliere  iis  indeed  internal  evidence,  resting  on  sound  philosophy,  that 
he  who  raised  these  colossal  fragments  dwelt  in  Britain,  even  before 
Abraham  was.f    But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  yield  to  the 
enthusiastic  reveiries  ill  ^htch  we  might  indulge  by  attempting  to  gan 
into  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  time.  It  is  onr  duty  to  give  an  aaaljpsfli 
of  the  work  before  us;  and,  iti  so  dfring*  we  shall  condense  the 
opinions  of  others  collected  Irom  various  aoiireesto  wfatch  we  have  had 
access. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Bowles  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts 

•  The  Pamchiti!  Hi^toiy  of  Bremhill,  in  the  County  of  Wilts.  With  Illustratious  of  tlM 
Oriein  ami  Desigtiation  ol  ihe  vast  Celtic  Mouuoieuli  lu  ihc  Viciuily.  By  the  Kev,  W» 
li,  Bowles,  A.M.  Murray,  1828. 

f  Mtwiss's  Mim  ^^rnxiw,  vol.  vi.,  p.  149. 
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fir«;t,  a  course  of  illustrations  and  comments  relative  to  the  Druidical 
and  Celtic  antiquities  of  the  worthy  vicar's  parish  ;  Ncnuidly,  a  parti- 
cular accuuut  of  the  Cistcrliuu  Abbey  of  Slaiiicy  j  uud  lastly,  a  long^ 
and  somewhat  prolix  series  of  obsenratioDS  and  reflections  on  other 
minor  parochial  subjects.  Upon  the  first  of  these  alone  it  is  our  in* 
t^ntion  to  treat  in  any  thing  like  detail. 

Our  author  8  first  object  is  to  prove  that  the  names  of  certain  pro- 
minent features  in  his  local  history,  now  distinguished  by  appellations 
decidedly  Christian,  are  nevertheless  of  Pagan  origin,  and  little  more 
than  corruptions  of  the  original,  suited  to  the  changes  and  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  Thus,  St.  Ann's  hill,  commonly  called  Tan  hill, 
the  highest  in  the  vicmity,  he  conceives  to  be  derived  from  Tanaris, 
orTaranis,  the  Celtic  god  of  thunder.  Again,  that  St.  Catherine's 
hill,  and  other  places  of  that  name,  are  in  reality  of  Celtic  origin  from 
Cad-a-kyn,  the  stronghold  of  the  waters ;  that  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  goddess  Eoster — (qtiery,  wliethor  tliis  was  not  derived  from  the 
eastern  Astarte?) — became  our  Easter;  and  that  the  many  hills  asso- 
ciated with  the  syllable  Toot,  Taut,  or  Thor,  may  be  ultimately  traced 
to  the  Phoenician  Taautes,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  Celtic 
Tentates.  All  these  transformations  accorded  with  a  general  system 
for  reconciling  heathen  worshippers  gradually  to  a  more  worthy  ob- 
ject of  adoration.  With  the  principle  of  this  theory  we  quite  agree, 
merely  rantioninn^  those  who  are  inclined  to  its  unlimited  adoption, 
not  to  allow  it  to  hurry  them  too  far  into  the  fanpiful  regions  of  etymo- 
logical speculations.  ^ 

The  next  remaric  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  is  one  with 
which  W6  most  tuliy  concur,  though  to  some  it  may  assume  a  some- 
what paradoxical  appearance ;  it  is,  that  the  higher  we  penetrate 
into  the  reipons  of  ancient  mytholoiry,  the  purer  it  becomes,  as  more 
clear  from  the  pollutions  of  human  ass(»ciHtinns."  That  the  real 
notions  of  the  Divine  rsscnce  and  attnbuies  ori};inated  tioni  one 
pure  celestial  source,  there  cnxi  be  no  doubt, — and  that  iu  tiuie,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  the  stream  became  contaminated  must  be  also  ad- 
mitted as  an, unquestionable  truth; — and,  thereibre,  we  hold  it  to  he 
sound  reasoning  to  conclude,  that  the  creeds  of  all  nations,  however 
separated  by  space  or  time,  arc,  in  fact,  only  gradations  and  shades 
from  original  ideas.  In  the  case  before  us,  philosopliical  and  anti- 
quarian researches  have  ati'ord»  d  a  salisl'actory  clue  towards  unravel- 
ling the  apparent  intricacy  iu  wluch  the  subject  is  involved.  The  rites 
of  the  northern  mythologists  have  an  intimate  relation  vrith  the  Idola- 
trous worship  of  India  and  Egypt.  Hie  earliest  defectioii  ftom  the  true 
worship  of  the  Deity  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  in  the  adorar 
^on  of  the  sun,  styled  Baalim  or  Bel,  whose  temples  and  altars  were 
genernlly  upon  eminences,  as  tlie  temple  of  the  God  of  Israel  was 
situated  u}ion  a  mountain.  To  this  worship  follows,  as  a  corollary,  the 
invention  ot  the  Zodiacal  sphere,  under  which  form  we  moreover  learn 
that  *  the  Deity  himself  was  originally  designated.  In  close  intunacy 
with  this  idolatry  was  that  of  the  Ophic  or  Serpent  worship,  the  ancient 
•Egyptians  symbolising  the  world  by  a  blue  seijient  with  yellow  scales ; 
ihat  is»  as  Horus  ApoUo  explained,  the  firmament  spangled  with  star8.t 

•ll«uiM^v«iLii.|m  s  tU.,voLi^8S5. 
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*  The  Serpent  was,  by  the  same  people,  the  symbol  fiir  the  divine  logos, 
wbidi,  united  with  the  great  First  Cause,  composed'that  triune  power 
df  which,  in  the  classieiil  language  of  Hindu  mythologists,  it  was  said 
one  18  three,  and  three  are  one  It  will  readily  suggest  itself  to 
our  readers,  that  other  ;»11iis!otis  tniir^l^  ])e  made  to  the  idolatrous  or 
typical  respect  for  thif?  emblem  ot  eternity  by  a  reference  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Oi"  tlie  significant  meaning  of  the  serpents  on  the  Cadueeus  of 
Mercury  Mr. B. is  aware;  one,  as  he  reminds  us,  denoting  the  power 
with  which  this  deity 

Fh]|«ntH  animat  «vooat  Oico  i 

the  other  with  which 

Sub  tristia  Tartara  mittit— 
anH  of  this  vital  restoration,  he  adds,  the  Druids,  who  especially  wor- 
shipped Mercury,  had  mure  knowledge  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
From  CudwoTth,  a  mass  of  most  curious  and  appropriate  information 
on  this  point  'might  be  selected ;  but  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with 
bis  quotation '  from  Honis  Apollo,  who  tells  iis  that  the  Egyptians 
pictured  a  great  house  or  palace  within  the  circumferential  foldings 
of  a  serpent,  becauf^e  the  world  is  the  royal  palace  of  the  Deity  t-  His 
reason  lor  symbolising  the  Deity  under  the  form  of  the  serpent  should 
not  be  omitted — **  the  Serpent  feeding,  as  it  were,  upon  its  own  body, 
doth  aptly  sigpnify,  that  all  things  generated  in  the  world  by  Divine 
Pkoridence*  are  again  resolved  into  him.**  Philo  Biblius,  according 
to  Sanconiathon,  gives  the  same  reason  why  the  serpent  was  deified 
by  Taut,  or  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  **  because  it  is  immortal  and  re- 
solved into  itself." 

VVe  would,  in  the  next  place,  speak  of  the  pyi-amidical  or  stone 
worship;  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  the  East.  We  are  told,  with  reference 
to  this,  at  first  sight,  unaccoantable  theology,  that  the  Deity  was  by 
the  ancients  represented  by  a  black  stone,  because  bis  nature  is  ob« 
scure  and  inscrutable  by  man.{  And  instances  innumerable  may 
be  adduced,  of  the  singular  veneration  for  huge  shapeless  blocks,  (a 
preference,  be  it  observed,  invariably  being  assigned  tp  those  of  a 
black  or  dark  colour).  One  alone,  not  merely  as  being*  tlie  last  of 
which  we  have  read,  but  from  our  high  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
lamented  writer  who  records  it,  we  shall  notice,  extracting  the  passage 
as  it  stands  in '  his  interesting  Journal,  describing  the  fi>rtress  of 
Chunar  §.  **  But  tile  greatest  curiosity  of  all  remains  to  be  described-^ 
Colonel  Robertson  called  for  a  key,  and  unlocking  a  rusty  iron  door, 
in  a  very  rug'g'ed  and  ancient  wall,  said  he  would  show  me  the  most 
holy  place  in  all  India.  TakisiM  otf"  his  hat,  he  led  the  way  into  a 
small  square  court,  overshadowed  by  a  very  old  peepul  tree,  which 
grew  firom  the  rock  on  one  side,  and  from  one  of  the  branches  of 
which  hong  a  small  silver  bell.  Under  it  was  a  large  dab  of  bladt 
marble,  and  opposite,  on  the  walls,  a  rudely  carved  rose  inclosed  in  a 
triangkjii,        image  was  visible;  but  some  sepoys  who  billowed  us 

•  Maurice,  vol.  ii.,  3S3.  t  Cudworth,  335. 

}  Euseb.  de  Prep.  Evan.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  31.   Maurice,  vol.  Ii.,  859. 

f  Bishop  Hcber's  Jonrnaf,  vol.  i.,  308. 

II  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ioform  the  reader,  that  a  Trinity  of  divine  esiiences  forms, 
wue  or  less,  a  put  of  the  moat  ancieot  mythologies,  Indisa  ••  wdl  m  others :  and  thu 
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III,  i^l  Ml  thdr  knees,  kissed  the  dust  in  the  n^ighbouilmod  of  the 

stone,  and  riibLed  their  forelicads  with  it.  On  tlii^  '^tone,  Colonel 
Alexander  said,  thp  Hiiidoos  all  believe  that  the  Almighty  is  seated, 
personally,  thouj^li  lavifjihly,  for  nine  hours  every  day,  removinfi;  during' 
tiie  other  three  hours  to  Benares.    On  tliis  account,  the  sepoys  ap- 

prehfiid  that  Clmiuur  can  never  be  takea  by  eo  enemy,  except  betwea« 
ibe  biWKS  of  six  and  nine  in  Ibe  morning  {  and  far  the  same  reasonp 
And  in  order,  by  this  sacred  neigbbouibood,  to     out  of  all  danger  of 

■witchcraft,  the  kinn;s  of  Benares,  before  the  Mussulman  conquest, 
had  all  the  marriag-es  of  their  family  celebrated  in  the  adjoining 
palace.  I  own  I  felt  some  little  emotion  in  standinfr  on  this  mimic 
mount  Calasay, — I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  idols,  and  with  the 
^Ung  of  propriety,  ^hioh  made  even  a  Hindoo  reject  externa)  sym-  - 
Wit  in  tbe  suppose  aotua)  preeence  of  tbe  Deity;  and  I  prayed 
ipVffdlyi  that  God  would  alwaye  preserve  in  my  mind,  and  in  bis  own 
ffood  time  instruct  these  poor  people,  in  what  manner,  and  bow  truly 
he  is  indeed  present  both  here  and  everywhere."  That  stones  of  this 
description  were  reared  as  temples,  either  sinnlv  or  collectively,  admits 
of  easy  proof — the  Brahuiiiiical  and  Milhraic  niei>,  in  a  variety  of 
singularly  coincident  points,  being  almost  the  counterparts  of  thoae 
practiafd  by  Druidical  and  Scandinavian  priests.  Tbns,  all  in  tbe 
course  of  officiating  walked,  with  wands  of  a  certabi  lengib*  three 
times  round  the  sacrificial  iires,  from  lefl  to  right,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  sun  ;  all  were  enjoined  firequent  ihe'ditation  in  secluded 
spots  on  the  mystical  syllable  exjiressiye  of  the  divine  fires  of  the 
solar  orb  ;  and  Tacitus  *  was  so  struck  with  the  resemblance,  that  he 
^serted  the  Celts  to  be  worshippers  of  Isis. 

The  coincidence  between  tbe  Odin  of  tbe  NorUi»  tbe  Taut  of  Pbm- 
nicia,  the  Hermes  of  Kgy])t,  the  Bnddha  of  India,  tbe  Fo  of  China, 
and  tbe  Mercury  of  claasieai  myUiolpgy*  luB  been  traoed  with  singuler 

clearness  of  ilhistraton. 

There  arc  hatisfactory  reasons  for  concluding  tliat,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  Eastern  world  hu4  communication  with  ilie  Britibh  islands. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  a  very  remote  connection 
defived  from  astronomical  data ;  \tvt  a  more  satisfretory  proof  may 
be  given  from  th^  certainty,  thai,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses  and 
Ifomei,  tin  was  a  well  known  article  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  not,  per* 
hapF,  g-enerally  known,  that  in  the  Cornish  mines,  fi-agments  of  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  tin  are,  to  this  day,  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name  of 
3ews'  tin,  derived  from  some  remote  tradition  tiiat  these  shafts  were 
actually  worked  by  that  people.  That  long  and  perilous  naval  expe- 
ditions were  undertaken  by  the  eastern  nations,  may  be  collected 
from  certain  regulations  relative  to  mariners,  in  the  ancient  books  of 
the  ](nstitutee  of  llenu.  Toland,  aiso^  in  bis  bistory  of  tbe  Druide, 

tlic  lotus,  or  sacred  flower  of  the  Nile,  was  often  rcprp<5pTifod  as  supporting,  wit!il:i  its 
petals,  the  Deity,  under  a  huni:ui  it>rni,  particularly  when  worshipjMjd  in  the  character  of 
Uelittg  or  the  nin*  Might  not,  then,  w  hat  tbe  bishop  here  cidb  a  row,  b«  in  Ibct  the  lolas, 
which,  when  rudely  carved  in  u  ruck,  it  \\o\Ad  clo-Lly  resemble,  and  the  trian«jle  sur- 
rouading  it.  be  intended  as  a  rcpicscutatioo  of  tiie  niysiiciil  ujiioa  of  the  triple 
essences  of  Omnipotence  ? 
e  Tfc.  ds  Mor.  OtcpifQq^ni* 
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CQpfirms  the  fact  of  early  communication,  by  referriug  to  the  annual 
fires  oa  May-day,  practised  by  the  ancient  Irish,  the  Scotch,  the 
I^aol^^  and  Aiuioiic  priefits,  by  wtiom,  in  their  original  language,  tbe 
PhflBiiiciaa  &»-wonbip  of  Belu^  is  oalM  B^tine,  or  Pelee.  and 
priests  themselTes  iure  styled  Bdfigdtb. 

With  these  data  befoi^e  us,  would  noyf  refer  to  Mr.  BowIea^S 
local  knowledge  and  corroborative  testimony  derived  from  practical 
sources.  We  shall  select,  from  various  parts  of  his  book,  his  account  of 
Stonehenge,  &c. ;  lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  that,  instead  of  g:iving 
us  expensive  plates  of  his  churcli  and  vicarage,  with  plans  ot  the  same, 
for  which  few,  five  miles  fin>in  their  site,  can  be  ei^pectcd  to  M  any 
Tery  live^  interest,  he  had  not  prepared  n  grpund-pkoi  of  the  variow 
vestiges  dT i^itiquity  enumerated,  witj^  careful  attention  to  dittanctn, 
elevations,  and  bearings  by  compass.  Had  he  done  this,  he  would 
have  conferred  a  real  favour  on  his  antiquarian  friends,  and  been  able 
possibly  to  throw  considerably  more  light  Ui|ui  he  has  done  ou  the 
points  he  attempts  to  prove. 

begins  by  a  refpr^)ce  to  Piodimis  Siculus,  which  is  so  singu- 
larly applicefale  end  eiplanatory«  that  we  shall  give  the  passage  at 
length.  *  "  Amongst  thepi  that  bay^  written  old  stories  much  like 
iableSj^Hecateus  and  some  others  say,  that  there  is  an  island  in  the 
ocean,  over  against  Gaul,  as  big  as  Sicily,  in  the  north,  under  the 
Bear  ....  where  they  say  Latona  (who,  it  will  he  recollected,  was 
the  mother  or  nurse  qf  Or  us,  the  sun,  or  tjie  real  Ej^yptiau  Apollo  t) 
was  bpn^  and  whece»  tberefore,  Apollo  is  worshipped  befqre  all  gods ; 
fod  becjose  they  are  daily  singing  songs  ia  bit  praise,  and  asenhvAg 
to  him  the  highest  bopouTS,  they  say  that  the  inhabitants  d^frf»^ff 
themselves  as  if  they  were  Apollo's  jjriests,  who  has  there  a  staldy 
grove  and  renowned  iemjilc  of  a  round  form ;  that  there  is  a  city 
likeui.se  consecrated  to  this  god,  whose  citizens  are  most  of  them 
harpers,  who,  playing  ou  the  harp,  diauut  sacred  hymns  in  this  his 
(emple.  Thes^  Hyperbareans  have  a  language  of  their  pini,  but  of 
loqg  and  ai|ciNi|  time  have  had  a  ^pecia]  Vindiiess  fox  the  €hree»na, 
.  . .  and  that  Ahttris  fonnerly  travelled  thence  into  Greece,  and  renewed 
the  annual  league  of  friendship  with  the  people  of  Delos.  They  say, 
moreover,  that  the  moon  is  sliown  as  very  near  to  them,  and  that  in 
its  face  they  discover  mountains  and  caverns,  and  that  Apollo,  once 
in  nindeen  years,  comes  into  tlie  island  J,  io  which  space  of  time  the 
stars  perform  their  courses,  and  rejUim  tp  tbe  aame  point;  and  tham- 
fore  the  Greeks  call  the  revolution  of  nineteen  years  the  great  year.*' 
fll^ving  rightly  drawn  his  io^fepfies  fifom  the  mention  made  of  tbia 
round  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun  (i.e.  Apollo),  Mr,  Bowles  proceeds 
•  to  associate  Mercury  or  Thoth  with  the  monuments  in  question  ;  and 

coneludini;'  that  uiouumeiits  to  one  so  much  honoured  by  the  JJruids 
mui»t  have  bceu  raised,  he  a^ks  ol  what  those  monuments  consisted; 
they  were  "  we  stones  and  the  lofty  mound,  tbe  aboriginal  repreaen* 
tation  of  Mercury  being  a  atone,*  quoting*  as  bia  antbority,  Pausaniasb 
who  eipMialy  aay8»  tbat  thirty  stonaa  dasMnguishadplacea  mmewatad 

# 

^  *  DM.  ate.  b.  9.  e.  8|  it  Ae  end* 

t  Banier's  Mytholof?v,  vol.  ii.,  394,  395. 

f  l^in^t««o  yews  i|  up  iiMBOlu  nai^icial  sHcooosucal  «yclSt . 
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to  Mercury; — and  that  mounds  were  also  dedicLited  to  him,  he  reminds 
us  from  Liivy,  "  Quod  ubi  ingressus  Scipio  iu  iumulum  quern  Mer- 
curii  Yocant.*  Hvnni^  shown  why  the  Celtic  nations* so  mncih'ie- 
flpeoted  the  Bgyptian  Heimes  or  Tbotfa,  on  aoooont  of  the  knowledge 
eonnected  with  immortality,  as  well  as  this  life,  which  he  taught  them, 
Mr.  Bowles  proceeds  to  speak  of  that  emblem  of  Dniidical  knowledge, 
the  Serprnt  : — "  None  can  denv,  after  Sir  C.  Hoare's  Snrvev,  that  this 
gigantic  temple  (Slonehencre)  tourists  oi  stones  so  placed  as  tn  vtsem- 
ble  the  coil  and  head  and  laxl  oi  ihe  serpent.  None  can  deny  tiiut  all 
annuity  conllnna  tfale  shape-end  appearaoeet  ae  the  most  andentem* 
biem  of  eternity.  None  can  deny  Uiat  the  Egyptian  Mereury  tanglit 
this  as  themost  sacred  mystery!  None  can  deny,  who  read  LiTy,.that 
mounds  were  dedicated  to  this  gt)d;  and  putting-  all  these  things  together^ 
leaving  all  vision  and  adhering  to  facts,  cm^  we  hnvc  'iiiv  dnnbt  of  the 
origin  of  this  great  and  mysterious  temple,  iu\d  the  vustmuaiidatljoniing?" 

In  speaking  of  the  number  oi  liic  ^siuues,  he  is  at  variance  with 
Other  authorities  of  note ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  obserre,  on  eomparing 
spme  of  the  most  respectable,  that  a  considerable  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  actual  number  of  t!ie  stones  composing  the  several 
circles,  each  seeming  to  adapt  his  calculation  to  some  favourite  theory. 
This  is  an  important  point,  and  one  upon  which  there  ought  to  be 
perfect  unanimity  of  opinion.    Surely  Mr.  Bowles  should  have  been 
accuracy  itself  on  such  a  question.    He  next  observes,  that  a.s  the 
Egyptian  temples  of  Thoth  were  approached  by  an  avenue  of  spMnxeSt 
so  tl»t  at  ATehnry  had  an  avenue  of  stones,  connecting  it  witii  other  and 
distant  monuments,  forming  one  vast  temple,  asserting, "  That  thismys* 
terious  monument  was  dedicated  to  Teutates,  the  great  teacher  of  the 
Druids'  knowledge  and  mysteries  ;  that  the  mounds  of  Marlborough, 
Maiden,  and  Silbiuy  were  raised  to  this  most  distinguished  of  the 
British  deiucb  ;  and  that  these  mounds,  and  the  most  elevated  spot 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  Thunder,  and  the  raagniftcent  temple,  were 
all  component  parts  of  one  mighty  monument,  of  which  we  see  only 
impeifectly  its  vastness,  whilst  all  the  details  are  lost  in  the  night  of 
years.*'    Having  thus  given  '*  his  own  views  of  these  mystic  and 
august  monuments  of  other  years,"  &c.,  he  adds,  "  I  flatter  myself  I 
have  done  sometliing  to  remove  this  veil." 

We  certainly  feel  grateful  to  any  candid  inquirer  wiio  calls  the 
>Ue  attention  from  time  to  time  to  such  a  singularly  curious  subject ; 
we  would  submit  to  Mr.  Bowles's  candid  considenition,  whether 
he,  with  all  his  opportunities  of  local  knowledge,  has,  in  fact,  thrown 
any  really  additional  light  upon  the  comparative  darkness  in  which 
these  remains  are  shrouded.  He  seems  to  forget  how  learnedly  Mr. 
Maurice  has  elucidated  this  inquiry  ;  and  we  could  scarcely  help 
smiiuig  that,  by  way  of  relieving  readers  interested  in  such  disquisi- 
tions, he  thiiiks  "  diis  part  of  his  sulgect  best  eondoded  by  a  fitmOiar 
picture**— of  what?  a  poetical  address  from  a  shephsid  of  the  WHtahin 
Downs  to  his  dog,  copied  from  his  "Village  vcr  t  hook**!  Of  the 
astronomical  uses  and  import  of  Stonehenge,  much  indeed  might  have 
been  said  ;  and  if  ever  the  mystery  is  to  be  completely  solved,  we 
cannot  help  surmising  that  to  the  science  of  astronomy  we  sljail  he 
indebted.    He  says,  indeed,  that  liis  own  observations  go. some  way  in 


iadaeing-  hhn  to-eoincWe'trfth  Mr.  Maurice's  o^ion,  Int  die  vioDa^ 
inents  at  Avebury  are  coitnected  with  ancient  astronomy,  a  supposltioii 
appearing^  to  him  far  more  con^if^tent  and  coherent  than  any  other 
hypothesis,  with  a  far  greater  number  of  aiithentieaied  facts  for  lis 
support.  We  wish  we  could  say,  irom  our  own  experience,  that  the 
few  circumstances  we  are  about  to  adduce  could  be  pronounced  actual 
ftcts ;  but  we  dare  not  Youdi  fiir  one,  bemg  too  otd  in  the  ways  of 
evidence  to  take  any  thing  ibr  granted :  and  we  shall  merely  give  mn'aa 
we  hate  found  them,  aeatteved  over  &e  accounts  of  -various  visiters,  who 
have,  with  more  or  leae  aecnraey  and  attention,  attempted  to  deaeribe 
what  they  saw. 

Dr.  Stukely  asserts  that,  uhea  standing  in  the  great  entrance  of 
Stonehenge,  looking  on  the  two  extremiUes  of  what  is ,  called  the 
cnrsns  shoaled  about  half  a  mile  north,  they  will  be  tbond  exaetly  dO 
degprees  from  the  m«ndian  line  on  each  hand,  or  one-third  of  the  hori- 
zontal circle,  from  whence  it  is  raticmally  inferred  the  builders  wcse 
acquainted  with  the  c^ometry  of  the  circle.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  observations  on  the  weils  at  Syene,  and-  the  adits  to  the 
pyramids  of  Eg^t,  which  are  invariably  inclined  downwards  at  the 
preoise  angle  which  gives  a  line  of  difwlioii  tmok  that  pohit  in  the 
heavens  where  the  mUh  polar  star  crosses  the  meridian  below  the  pole, 
that  extreme  aceuraeyin  the  measurement  of  circles,  for  the  pmpoae 
of  ascertaining  meridian  points,  was  considered  of  the  utmost  import- 
a^e.  Dr.  Smith  boldly  asserted  that,  with  no  other  assistance  than 
an  Ephemeris,  he  at  once  discovered  the  uses  of  all  the  detached  stones, 
as  well  as  those  that  formed  the  body  of  the  temple.  It  always,  in- 
deed, appeared  to  onr  Inexpecienoed  eyes,  that  the  IneHnation  <^whait 
SscaMed  the  Friar^s4Mc3,  a  huge  stone  standingin  adymnee  like  a  senb- 
tinel  on  the  watch,  had  certain  weiglHy  duties  to  peiftinn,  aad  that  the 
declination  of  his  lofty  front  was  not  owinj^  to  the  mere  underworking 
power  of  time,  but  that  it  was  a  designed  inteiitionni  bowing-  dovm  of 
Bel.  We  are  borne  out  in  this  view  by  the  iissertion,  that,  standing 
by  the  altar-stone,  and  looking  tow  ards  tlie  Friar's-heel,  it  will  be  seen 
thai  its  crest  coincides  with  a  certain  distant  Mil,  and  thni  on  the  top 
of  that  stone  the  sun  is  supposed  to  make  his  appcanmoe  when  rising, 
on  Hie  longest  day  of  the  year.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  tiie  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  present  deviation  ;  for  by  calculations  on  the  preces- 
sion of  the  pf|iiiiu»xes,  if  '•uch  was  the  architect's  intention,  some  ap- 
proximation mifjcht  be  made  ;is  to  the  age  of  the  monument.  Again, 
there  is,  it  is  said,  an  evident  and  intentional  dilference  in  the  height  of 
the  stones  forming  the  northern  and  soathem  drcumferenee  Ss  the 
outwaid  ling,  on  acconnt  of  ineqnalitxes  in  d>e  ground,  wherdyy  a  peiN 
feet  level  is  obtained,  deseiibing  an  derated  ciide  paiaUel  to  the 
horizon,  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  standing  near  the  altar-stone. 
AgtiiTi,  the  centre  between  the  two  foci  of  the  elliptical  circle  of  the 
temple  is  found,  on  drawing  certain  lines  ot  division,  to  give  the  pre- 
cise latitude  of  the  spot ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  could  not  have  been 
eraeted  In  this  ferm  in  any  other  parallel  of  latitude.  In  n  word,  ire 
see  in  Stonthenge  a  mhie  of  hmduahle  research  far  those  who  am 
ecmversant  with  ancient  oriental  astronomicBl  science,  and  cannot  help 
MspeetiBg,  (the  aefH  ^'tbeeuggerttoi  ive  nuist,  bomrar, disdaim,) 
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that  if  some  )e|Mrned  puiMltt  or  brahmia,  vfdl  Tersed  in  his  cquntry'^ 

Kfniwlrclp;^,  were  io  visit  it,  much  might  appear  famiUar  to  hiiu,  which 
has  haherW  buihcd  the  i^pst  ing^uious  anti^uadaa  (tt*  our  owif 
country. 

Wfi  km  aUuMbefive  to  flie  peculiar  ra|>ect  paid  to  Uack  itanea* 
H  ftet  ikm  feader  will  not,  therefcve,  he  iurpriaed  to  find  conoborated 
StonehcDge.    In  Kingfa    Monumenta  Antiqua,"  it  ia  obaarvad»  aa 

a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  stones  of  the  inner  circle  are  of  a 
darker  hue,  almost  iucliuiiif^  to  black.  The  only  cntniiieut  he  makes 
is.  that  such  vaiiety  and  contrast  mufit  have  added  much  to  the  bcauiief 
of  the  origuiai  work. 

We  sli^  ooaduda  our  oj^servationa  with  ^  fyw  i^nwrka  od  the  pre- 
•omed  mcdhaaioal  powaza  an4  prolNiVle  aitaiit  of  knowledga  of  thf 
people  who  erected  these  draleBi  and  used  them*  aa  we  aie  inclined  to 
believe,  for  aatronoBaifal  iiurpoaca.  to  tba  fiiU  aa  mucb  aa  ibr  religipiw 
jltes. 

To  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Stoucheuge,  the  diliic  ilties 
ot  transporting  thes»u  colossal  blocks  from  their  several  primaival  rest- 
ing-places, and  establishing  ihem  in  their  present  position,  may  appear 
ahnoat  insuperable,  tlif  Htfgvat  vaaBaa  wagbiM,  on  an  average,  not 
less  than  7U  tons  em^.  But  «uch  observen  wiu  perhaps  be  aurprised 
to  hear  that  the  largest  stones  of  the  circle  are  mere  pebbles  compared 
with  some  on  record,  several  of  which  are  still  at  hand  to  teii  their 
own  tale  of  size  and  weight  to  such  us  may  choose  to  visit  them.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  granite  rock  on  which  ^^luuds  tlte  t»tutue 
of  Fater  tbeOreai;  tbia,  after  a  lair  allowattpo  lor  tb^  auperftuoiw 
firagmenta  atrucfc  iA  maaaared  about  80  feat  ip  length  by  about  20 
in  width,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  weigbi«g^  In  even  niunbm  abppt 
1200  tons ;  and  yet  this  moving  mountain  completed  its  march  of 
fifteen  miles,  at  the  ratf^  of  tibout  half  a  mile  per  day,  rolling-  on  balls 
.of  brass  over  u  causewu}  (  cii  u  uctcd  on  purpose,  drawn  by  100  men, 
nided  by  pulleys  and  a  wiudlaiss.  We  would  next  refl^r  to  that  of  Llip 
Murine  of  JLatona,  in  the  city  of  Butor,  on  one  of  tba  moutba  of  th^ 
Nile,  mentioned  fay  Uerodotoa  *  aa  eonBiatang  of  one  single  stone  ejT 
jMO  fieeft  in  eircumference,  brought  ffont  tbe  quairies  of  Philoe,  near 
tbs  wtaracts.  Of  its  weight  we  can  say  nothing  decidedly,  as  ther^ 
i«  nn  nml  in  nity  in  the  expression  of  its  form,  but  it  could  not  have 
In  11  in  .iL  li  ly<s  than  the  preceding.  Of  the  stones  at  Balhec  we  have 
iiccuraie  dmieusions,  viz.  63  feet  high,  12  deep,  and  12  broad,  the 
.weight  of  whicli,  taking  a  cubical  foot  of  stone  to  weigh  about  ilOO  lb>, 
or  II  feet  to  tba  ton,  wiU  amount  to  about  880  tona*  At  Smnnant 
there  is  a  pyramidical  idol  ef  000  slone  near  80  feet  in-  height,  caktt- 
latcd  to  weigh,  on  the  same  data,  about  680  tons.  At  Luxore,  there  are 
two  obelisks  of  granite  72  feet  high  bv  10  iu  width  and  breadth,  \\1iich 
will  give  a  weight  of  ahcut  (iSO  tons  each.  At  Scrin«:hain,  there  are 
stones  33  feet  high  by  about  in  width,  which  umy  be  ratt^l  at  lOQ 
tons  each ;  and  others  even  of  a  larger  size  might  probably,  with  no 
*  gieat  4iffi0uhy»  be  enumemted. 

liaatiy,'  wa  would  any  o  word  raqpecting  the  profaoUa  vcimtiic 
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fittaiiimenis  of  the  ancients,  and  our  reasons  for  ralin^  thorn  con- 
siderahly  beyond  t}ie  usually  supposed  standard.  When  W(  <  on^nicr 
the  k'ugth  oi  auH^diluviau  life  carried  on  for  ao  iiiauy  ceutuncs,  with 
4Ue  very  early  allusions  to  some  of  the  roost  difficult  uperaliuii!^  OjjT 
seienoe,  w«  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  iuMlifli  of  tho  fitowMcba  miut 
fptm.  Iiava  acquired  a  yast  fu|id  of  practical  inforraution*  partumkHrlfr 
OD  fliitjiifits  calling  more  for  n^ental  than  l^iUiy  exertion  In  ctinutii 
invitinp:  meditation.  Thoth,  of  horn  we  have  beard  so  much,  was 
hiiiir^eif  so  deeply  skilled  in  geometry  as  to  be  hoimurrd  as  the  iii- 
V€UU)r.  Ill  astioiioiijy,  wc  have  evidence  of  their  kiiuvvuip^  the  coin- 
paiative  magnitudes  and  deui»itie^  oi'  the  eaiUi  and  muun,  the  revolu- 
)ai»  of  tbe  planets,  that  fiomf ts  jfU9  miHia  Qthfk  Qf  tbi^  iii^ 
atruBcnfts  w«  wub  wft  could  speak  witti  any  thing  liko  pfeaurion,  bMfc 
the  utmost  research  can  do  littlfi  more  than  name  their  existence  witb 
indirect  allusion  to  tlieir  powers.  But  the  little  WO  dQ  JdUHT  ie  Sllffip 
cient  to  awakon  our  curiosity  to  know  more. 

A  very  natural  question  presents  itself  in  speaking  oi  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients.  How  were  tbe  arts  i^hicb  ttiey  pubsessed  lust 
to  tho  ^odd?  Wo  anaiver.  In  tho  fimt  pla99>  that  in  owr  ovn  timM, 
pen  since  tho  mvention  of  pEuitin|^  wo  have  lo«t  cfsrtain  otte»  ftr 
Instance  that  of  painting  on  gph^  iraOl^  vith  oU  our  edvonocd  OMI 
perfected  chemical  knowledge,  we  cannot  cope  with  the  rich  speci- 
nuMis  preserved  in  the  matchless  tirts  still  v!sil)lr  in  our  cathedral 
wiudiiw  ^.  If  then,  under  such  favouraUc  ck  cuni-iances,  a  secret  can 
be  loiat,  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that,  in  ages  wiieu  printing  was  un- 
known, looial  interoonne  limitod»  and  tho  aroana  of  leionoe  confined 
to  €00  doM  of  men  wbpee  interctt  and  fHraotico  H  inwiaUy  vaa  to 
Isoep  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  imparting  it  only  by  oral  infi)innation, 
posterity  should  know  but  little  of  what  they  mij^ht  have  taught? 
When  it  is  fttrth^r  remembered,  tl|at  this  selecf  -hhI  chosen  body  con- 
sisted of  p<  ix  'Ui,  who,  in  tlie  desolation  and  i  uia  of  their  respective 
hierarchies,  perwlicd  by  the  sword,  or  \fpre  scattered  into  corners  u£ 
the  earth,  to  bngor  out  a  secluded  and  ohicuio  esisteucc,  uur  surprise 
iPHit  coa^ ;  wo  have  oidy  to  r^oioe  that  our  lot  is  csofcln  haf^ 
pier  and  more  propitioiis  times,  when  sdonoe  is  poufinf^  £Mrtb  her 
stores  in  abundance,  by  means  within  the  enjoyment  and  reach  of  all ; 
nndthatno  discovery  v-\n  now  remain  :"i  iusylated  and  iinassoeiatcd  fact, 
but  that  each,  as  it  ibhues  from  its  central  source,  becomes  itself  a 
uucleus  from  whieii  fact  after  iact  tnuy  enianute  till  there  is  nothing 
hidden  that  shall  not  be  known*  within  the  sphere  of  tho  intellectoal 
powers  of  man  to  comprehend. 

It  may  bo  an  acoepteblo  addition  Uk  the  foregoing  article^  to  gko  a 
short  account  of,  in  some  respects,  a  more  Intercstino-  Celtic  monumeni^ 
seldom  frequented,  owiiii^-  to  its  remote  situation  ;  we  allude  to  the 
Druidical  circles  in  the  distant  island  of  Leuris  or  Hurri.-*,  lonjiinii- the 
western  boundary  of  the  Hebrides.  Leaving  a  yuiall  vessel,  in  wliich, 
after  ooastiQip  amongst  tbe  jruggfMi  «bores  .and  inlets  of  that  wild  coun- 
try, we  had  let  go  our  anobor  in  the  bay  of  Stomowayt  we  faired  a 
Unide  to  conduct  us  to  the  Stones  of  Cxdlanets,  flpoken  of  as  the  most 
Ultcix>stin*>;-  objects  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  wliole  group  of  islands.  We 
fjtarted  at  7  a.  m.,  prepared  for  a  rpUgh  journr^y  <n'er  a  tract  of  heath 
country,  inaccessible  but  by  fusdssUiW*  l^e  thbtance  was  said  to  be 
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twelve  Scotch  miles  in  a  direct  line;  bnt,  from  our  rate  of  walking-  and 
unavoidable  nieanderiugs,  we  couiputed  it  to  be  not  far  sbort  of  twenty. 
Our  eourae  was  about  &  W.,  and  we  Boon  found  that  the  accounts  we 
had  heard  of  the  line  of  route  were  perfectly  correct,  by  iar  the  greater 
part  being  over  the  most  desolate  moorland,  then  (though  in  th^ 
month  of  Aii^-nst)  soft  and  spon£f-\%  and  consequently,  in  winter, 
probably  little  better  than  a  continuity  of  marsb  and  mornss.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  ruined  turf  huts,  erected  by  shcplier<ls  lor  tlte 
purpose  of  looking  ailer  the  lambs,  about  mid- way,  we  saw  not  a 
TiBlige  of  permanent  habitation  or  of  the  labours  of  man ;  here  and  tfaeie 
Indeed  a  few  cattle  were  observed,  and  some  flocks  of  sheep,  which, 
nealrly  as  wild -as  chamois,  fled  away  like  the  wind  on  our  first  approach. 
Otir  pathway  was  only  enlivened  by  the  occasional  notes  of  the  golden 
plover,  and  a  couple  of  tine  eafj;les  hoverinii;'  over  our  heads,  bred  pro- 
bably in  the  Shant  islands.  We  also  observed  (not  an  \ni interesting 
sight  to  naturalists)  some  remains  of  snipes'  nests.  At  length,  afier  a 
slMurp  walk  of  about  five  liours»  we  had  the  satisfihction  of  seeing,  on  an 
eminence  in  the  horizon,  near  the  beautiiid-  rock  of  Llanheunridi, 
backed  by  a  lidge  of  bamn  mountains,  the  long-wished-for  gigantic 
columns  of  which  wc  were  in  ^enrch.  Tti  thr  neighbourhood,  we  should 
observe,  there  are  other  renianis  ot  inleiior  note  ;  those  immediately 
before  us,  said  to  be  decidedly  the  largest,  consisted  of  thirteen  stones, 
forming  a  circle  of  about  twelve  yards  in  diameter :  in  the  centre  stands 
one  larger  than  the  rest,  about  twelve  leet  high ;  iirom  this  oentral 
point 'four  lines  of  stones  radiate  towards  the  four  cardinal  pointsi 
those  to  the  east  and  south  consisting  of  four  stones  in  each ;  that  to  the 
west  of  three  ;  and  t]i;it  to  the  north,  of  eight .  Parallel,  however,  to  this, 
forniiiii;  :ihnost  a  t  ;uiLj,i'nt  to  the  eastern  boundary  oftlie  cirde,  amulier 
line  projects,  consisting  ui  t^even  stones ;  at  the  northern  termination,  and 
rather  in  advance  between  these  two  parallel  lines,  a  single  stone  of 
large  dHnensions '  stands,  as  -if  gnavding  the  entrance  of  &is  northern 
avenue,  closely  resembling  the -Friar' s-heel  in  front  of  Stnoahenge. 
The  whole  ntmiber  of  stones  amounts  to  forty-one,  including  one  placed 
close  to  tmr  tlier  on  the  projecting  northern  line  ;  as  there  are,  however, 
here  and  there,  considerable  gaps  and  uneriunl  intervals,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  original  number  was  pro]>ortionately  greater.  We 
were  rather  disappointed  with  the  magnitude,  they  being,  in  fact,  smaller 
than  some  insukted  blocks  described  in  otherplaces,  imd  certainly  less 
than  those  remaining  of  the  circle  of  Stennis,  or  Stonehouse,  in  the 
idand  of  Pomona  in  Or1<ney.  Hie  number  and  radiating  lines,  nerer^ 
theless,  ore  ;miply  sufTicicnt  to  re^niy  the  trouble  of  inspection,  and 
excite  the  inquiries  oi"  anticjuarian  visiter^.  'Hns  circle  is,  accorfiiiig 
to  tradition,  believed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  another, 
in  its  vicinity,  to  the  Moon;  and  it  should  be  added,  that  remains  of  a 
snmmnding  trench  may  be  traced,  Kke  that  about  Stonehenge.  One 
of  the  stones,  we  were  afterwards  informed,  for  we  did  not  notice  it, 
was  pierced  in  a  manner  similar  to  thai  in  the  above-mentioned  eirde 
of  Stenhouse,  supposed  i'or  the  purpose  of  fiaistening  victim?;.  In 
Orkney,  we  believe  it  is  nsed  ot  present  for  a  very  (HffereTit  purpose, 
narneiy  a  sort  of  marriage  ring,  it  being  a  custom  tor  beirotiied  lovers 
to  pledge  unto  each  other  their  afiections,  by  a  gentle  squeeze  of  ibe 
hands  in  the  psiforatad  oilfice  of  the  eolwiin. 
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THE  CALCUTTA  STAMP  DUTY. 

Thbrb  is  tioUiing  in  liistury  ur  tuble  like  the  kiud  of  duniiniuu  exer- 
dflod  by  tbe  £afit  India  Company.  A  Mm  of  tradera  in  a  dirty 
home  in  a  dirty  8lreet»  in  the  leoeBMS  of  the  City,  govetning  some 
hundred  millions  of  BrahminB  and  HnMolmans  ai  the  other  side  of 

the  globe !  It  is  very  odd  :  verily  our  merchants  are  princes ;  and  we 
mig'ht  well  be  called  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Napoleon  was  repulsed 
from  a  half-ruinous  country-town  in  Syria,  and  Klel)er  assassinated 
by  au  angry  peasant  in  E^ypt  \  while  the  castes  and  empires  of  Uin- 
doatBA  ave  quietly  governed  by  a  codmey  declcocncy !  Alexander  the 
Graattf  conqueror  of  the  Danube  and  the  Eiopfarates,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  thotuand  meo/  was  obliged  to  rdinqoi^  a  design  which 
has  since  been  accomplished  by  the  usurers  and  scriveners  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  Surely  monopoly  may  exalt  her  horn ;  and  the  eternal 
volume  of  destiny,  the  characters  of  which  are  suns  and  comets,  must 
be  a  mere  compeudium  of  the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping.  The 
throne  of  the  Bast  la  now  the  high  time-legged  stool  of  a  counting- 
boose ;  and  the  place  of  the  ancient  and  treasured  arduTes  of  4ba 
Cwiental  dynasties  is  supplied  by  the  ledger  and  the  day-book. 

India  is  undoubtedly  situate<I  as  never  before  was  a  great  country. 
Nor  do  we  wonder  merely  at  contemplating  so  many  millions  of  men 
Mjhjnfrated  by  such  a  system,  and  ruled  by  such  institutions  ;  but  our 
naiiurai  surprise  aud  iuLerest  are  heightened  by  all  the  recoUectiouA 
And  associations  which  connect  tbenisehes  wkh  the  very  names  of 
Asia  and  of  Ind.  The  more  philology  and  history  are  eiamined,  .the 
more  they  seem  to  point  to  that  vast  peninsula,  as  to  the  source  of 
human  records,  and  the  cradle  of  our  race.  Often  as  it  has  been 
marked  by  the  triumphal  wheels  of  successive  conquests,  the  traces  of 
the  original  furrows  are  still  broad  and  deep  ;  and  liic  nature  of  man 
seems  there  to  be  fixed  and  chained  to  one  of  its  earliest  social  deve- 
Inpemsnts ;  while  at  the  same  tame  the  whole  system  is  so  altere4 
SM  broken  by  Ifaa  influence  of  Enrapean  dominion,  that  it  eshibits  a 
disordered  mass  of  ineonsistent-  principles  and  betenogeneous  insti* 

tntions. 

Among-  the  chief  peculiarities  which  strike  us  at  a  first  view  of  our 
relations  with  India,  are  the*  circtnnstaiicLs  of  the  commerce  which  we 
carry  on  witii  that  cuuuiry.  A  losing;  trade  is  conducted  by  the  Com- 
pany, who,  like  the  ahopkeepsvs  m  the  jesUbook,  selling  under  prime 
eo«t»  make  it  by  the  extent  of  their  transactions*  But  thm  is 
also  avast  capital  so  employed,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  mercfaant- 
monarchs,  though  most  of  it  is  the  property  of  their  fellow-counl^y^ 
men.  The  nature  of  the  new  Cnleutta  stamp  duty,  as  it  affects  these 
persons  and  the  whole  class  connected  with  them  in  India,  is  the 
first  point  which  attracts  attention  in  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
Company's  government  The  edict,  which  is  in  itself  important,  and 
^immensely  so»  as  oonseerating  a  principle  by  a  pre^dent,  has,  fi»r  its 
'objeel,  to  establish  in  Calcutta  a  permanent  stamp-system,  pressingp 
«fOA  all  the  inhabitants^  Native  and  finropeanj  of  that  immense  ei^ 
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and  upon  all  the  commerce  carried  on  with  it,  and  through  it,  hf 
Eiin-laiul.  On  tills  jt.sH  oF  the  business  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  never  can  be  wise  to  tnx  a  coinmunity,  without  giving:  it  some 
coiitrul  over  the  crovernriioiit,  wliL-reby  it  should  secure  itself  from 
being  plundered  for  the  heneiU  of  others.  Has  not  the  very  name  of 
Colonial  Stamp-Dutiefl  become  ameilttee,  a  liisting,  add  a  euNa? 
But,  in  troth,  tlte  prettaslon  of  the  Cdmpany  becotnesr  atfll  niore  ab- 
tford,  when  we  consider  ftr  a  moment  in  what  relative  situation  stand 
the  govo^no^s  and  the  ^vcmed.  Calcutta  is  eiclusivcly  a  British 
settlement  ;  the  ground  on  wliich  it  stands  was  granted  to  Ent^lund 
before  llie  existence  t)f  the  present  fr-overntnent ;  it  is  the  creation  of 
English  ea])ital  and  enterprise.  For  years  it  had  an  existence  recog- 
nised bjr  our  Cfown  and  Pftrifament,  and  totally  dfettnct  ftom  that  off 
tfie  other  poasessioiifl  in  Bengal,  whldi  were  umtnown  to  the  legiil»' 
tore  and  onacknowledged  by  it ;  and  Ibr  more  il  n  My  yean,  «r 
'-•trong'ly  has  the  necessity  been  felt  for  protecting  the  king's  siibiccts 
there,  against  that  oppression  which  is  permitted  to  rnn  riot  in  the 
interior,  and  for  rescuing  the  Company's  comiu  titr  rs  frnm  the  Com- 
pany's government,  that  acts  of  parliament  have  granted  to  Calcutta 
a  mri  of  judidal  oonstftntlon  of  its  own,  inadequate,  indeed,  and  h»* 
pCTfeet,  but  completely  independent.  In  the  face  of  this  apiiit  aafil 
tendency  of  our  legislation,  and  still  more  in  face  of  all  natnml  decency, 
and  rrasonnWe  mnd<  ration,  on  what  ))lea  is  it,  think  yc,  that  Ibe  Com- 
pany found  their  right  ot  tux  nig-,  without  limitation,  the  inhabitants, 
English  and  native,  of  the  Asiatic  eapital  ?  Simply,  iipon  an  arbi- 
trary extension  of  the  little  phrase  "  duties  of  customs  and  other 
iates,"  whereby,  if  th^  pretended  antfaorfty  was  designed  to  be  f^nrnted 
to  the  Company,  a  power  the  most  wide  and  ibnnidable  of  wWdh  a 
goytaroment  can  be  possessed  ife  established  wftfiout  any  preamble  or 
notice  whatsoever,  nnd  the  property  of  thousands  of  Kng-lishmen  i<* 
put  at  the  mercy  of  the  needy  and  ii,raspin^  Ixsnk-kcepers  of  lieaden- 
hall  Street,  more  completely  than  is  the  wealth  ol  a  Turk  at  tlie  mercy 
of  the  Sultan.  In  Constantinople,  the  government  could  not  dare  to  ' 
Iniftiise  anew  tax.  But  It  seems  that  we  Ha?e  conquered  Indin,  and  sllll 
Md  it.  In  order  lihat,  by  a  reflex  aeCbn  of  our  sobfngdtfa^  power,  ihtf 
possessions  of  our  own  countrymen  may  be  exposed  without  ddience 
to  [liL  caprice,  the  avarice,  or  the  necessities  of  this  peddlin|f  tiefr' 
royalty. 

The  notion  thnt  this  can  have  been  deliberately  conteni])lated  hf 
any  ministry  or  party  in  England  is  absolutely  monstrous.  It'  lawyfers 
eah  find  so  hunge  and  drnigerons  a  power  hidden  in  A»  mall  a  phrase; 
Klie  the  army  contained  by  that  tent  which  at  the  same  HhxA  eoald  be 
folded  into  a  single  faandfbl,  the  sdoner  the  legislature  puts  an  etid  tO 
tile  atr<ieity  llu'  better.  For  that  an  Eni^lish  parliament  sJiould  wil- 
fully subject  their  fellow-countrymen  to  such  arbitrary  tyranny,  we 
hold  OS  nothinn;  elfe  ihnn  an  atroeious  crime.  But  there  is  another 
Mght,  in  which  we  confess  that  we  are  still  more  anxious  that  the 
natter  should  be  looked  at.  Few  pelfsohs,  we  Imagine-,  will  maintain 
Ibat  gOTemments,  be  they  metropoHtan  or  colonial,  cah  claim  every . 
tiling,  but  owe  notfabig;  or  deny  that  all  rights  are  the  brethren,  if 
notttMoflbpringofdnttes,  .It  has  been  tittle  the  Mmm^  nikrs  li^ 
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tidnk  of  any  duties,  (except,  indeed,  *'  diilie^^  of  customs  nnd  ot^cr 
taxc,")  or  to  permit  their  subjects  to  tnllc  nt  their  rights.  In  India,  this 
has  been  peculiarly  the  case.  It  has  been  odicially  declared,  that  there 
is  no  "  public,"  that  is,  that  the  eomniuuity  has. no  business  with  the 
expression  of  opinions  on  matters  of  social  polity*  or  with  the  means  of 
fbrming  sach  ophrions.  Tet  power, 'which  can  change  all  else;  can 
never  alter  moral  truth  ;  and  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  a  govemmenC 
owe;^  to  its  subjects  the  free  enjoyment  of  speech,  pen,  and  religion,—^ 
equal  protection  and  universal  education.  Of  these  no  one  is  secured 
to  the  Hindof):  and  if,  after  years  of  absolute  control,  the  English 
domination  were  now  to  be  overthrown,  that  enormous  empire  and 
those  innumerable  tribes  would  not  retain  a  trace  of  their  subjection 
to  a  Wise,  a  powferflil,  a  Christian  people, — except,,  Indeed,  the  dead 
monuments  of  our  arts,  the  palace  in  which  we  have  ruled,  and  thb 
ftttresses  whereby  we  conquered  them.  No  extinction  of  prejudices, 
no  spronfl  of  knowledge,  no  strengthened  independence  of  feeling,  no 
increased  reliance  upon  themselves,  no  love  for  us  would  mark  to 
future  generations  that  a  nation  whose  law  pretends  to  be  justice, 
and  their  religion  benevolence,  had  ever  planted  their  standard  and  > 
Issued  their  edicts  over  all  the  land  fifom  the  Ganges  to  Comorin.  To 
the  population  of  this  great  country,  whom  to  suhdue  to  our  sway  we 
have  sailed  from  West  to  £ast,  we  owe  a  tremendous  debt,  and  are 
boimd  by  the  strictest  tics  of  duty.  For  them  we  have  done  com- 
paratively notliing- ;  and  we  have  been  accustomed  openly  to  declare 
that  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  iu  themselves  ends  for  which  to 
legislate,  but  that  thev  are  to  be  ruled  for  our  benefit,  and  not  for  theirs. 
Whether  the  day  will  ever  come  when  w'e  shall  ftel  that  there  are 
elalms  of  ri^t-  on  the  nation  as  well  as  on  the  individuals,  oh  the 
state  as  well  as  on  the  citizens,  it  is  hard  and  dangerous  to  piedlctai 
But  in  the  meanwhile  an  immense  proportion  of  the  good  we  arc 
called  upon  to  do  may  be  accomplished  by  merely  permitting  the 
existence  in  India  of  free  commercial  cities.  In  these  might  accu- 
mulate wealth  and  knowledge,  and  all  the  instruments  of  physical 
tod  moral  advancement;  and  from  these,  as  from  so  many  centres  of 
h'ght,  the  animating^  Illumination  might  radiate  through  all  the  em])ire8 
of  the  East.  If  but  three  or  four  spots  of  a  few  miles  in  eatent  can 
be  rescued  from  that  irresponsible  dominion  which  presses  unchecked 
on  all  the  land  beside,  the  memory  of  all  our  wars  and  exactions  wHI 
be  effaced  by  vast  overi>ayment  of  good — and  such  a  spot  has 
Calcutta,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  made.  Thanks  to  its  exemption 
from  some  of  the  evils  which  press  npon  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula ; 
thanks  chiefiy  to  its  security  firam  the  insatiable  rapadoosness  of  thtt 
Company,  the  ground  which,  a  century  ago,  was  an  almost  pathless 
jimgle,  the  solitary'  lair  of  the  ticrer,  has  become  one  of  the  fairest  and 
noblest  of  earth's  cities,  resoundiiii''  with  the  activity  of  commerce, 
instmct  with  eager  intelligence,  piltd  with  the  produce  of  all  the 
World,  and  hlled  with  the  varied  hues  and  accents  ui  all  nations  under 
the  son ;  the  pride  and  marvel  of  the  Asiatic  seat,  the  Empress  of  the 
%  goffgeous  East.    Sneh  is  Calcutta,  under  a  system  wliich  denies  to  it 

innumerable  advantages  secured  to  the  meanest  village  of  England  or 
iNorth  America^  wfaidiieliiBes  to  it,  above aUt  the  sl^htest  sembbnco 
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of  a  frw»  prpRS.  But  even  that  privileire,  which  has  so  n  rcativ  t(Mided 
tu  make  Calcutta  what  it  is — the  unuiuuity  i'lom  arbitrary  taxatiuti — 

U  now  Uilm  away  from  il  witiiout  xatioiMl  exeose  or  the  diortest 
warning. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  be  it  dther  with  reference  to  Englishmen  oir  Ifin* 

<1oos,  to  the  (!uti«:s  of  our  government  or  the  claims  of  our  subjects, 
the  imposition  of  t]u<  miserable  stamp-tax  's  equally  mischievous  and 
indcfensihlo.  Wliereiorc  should  a  knot  of  traders,  coiisj)icuous  neither 
fur  wisduiu  nur  for  priaciple*  be  allowed  to  impede  the  free  iiow  of 
British  capital  and  activity  <tf  British  exertion  in  the  indolent  and 
unciTiliaed  East?  Has  not  this  country,  after  all  its  exertions  and 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  none  but  the.  ComfMiny,  while  it  granta 
such  irresponsible  powers,  and  supports  so  monstrous  a  monopoly,— 
has  it  not  reason  to  expect  that  it  will,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  avail 
itself  of  the  oj)enin<^s  for  commercial  intercourse  which  have  been  won 
by  its  arms,  and  which  the  Company  uilects  to  concede  to  us? 
But»  aboTf  all,  frooLwhat  can  we  look  for  the  slightest  improTemeni 
in  the  condition  of  those  eighty  millions  of  Hindoo  seris,  but  from  the 
encouragement  of  English  colonization,  intelligence,  wealthy  and 
energy?— A  nation,  doubly  larger  than  the  population  of  any  European 
Icino-dom  is  at  this  moment,  us  it  has  been  for  ages,  more  ignorant, 
inactive,  poor,  oppressed,  and  wretched,  than  was  England  five  cen- 
turies ago.  We  rule  tliem  with  more  unlimited  power  than  the 
Russian  Csar  exerts  over  his  subjects,  and  with  far  less  prudence  : 
and  what  exertions  are  we  making  to  improve  their  condition? 
None ;  absolutely  none.  And  the  wudest  visions  of  politicians  have 
never  looked  forwurd  to  any  scheme  for  the  purpose,  wearing  the 
slic^-htest  semblnnce  of  feasibility,  except  the  senirity  from  tyranny, 
and  consequent  extension  of  European  iiitt mcmuisp  with  tlie  Ea«t. 
The  money-debt  of  the  Honourable  Company,  tlie  otispring  of  its  own 
extravagance,  is  so  enormous  that  it  will  one  day  assuredly  devour  its 
parent.  But  their  debt  to  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  humanity,  js 
tenfold  more  excessive.  Tbis  is  a  debt  which  they  not  merely  refuse 
to  p«y,  but  of  which  they  deny  the  very  existence.  Will  £nghind  any 
longer  endure  the  ontrtijres  of  these  its  insolent  and  pampered  ser- 
vants? We  trust  not.  'J'he  day  of  retribution  is  nt  hand,  when  they 
will  no  longer  have  a  rtinrter  to  protect  iheii  exiortiouSs  nor  the 
sympathy  of  one  good  man  Lu  supply  the  bauished  /Egis, 
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How  delightful  is  it  to  take  up  a  work  ui  real  power! — to  feel,  after 
you  have  glanced  through  a  dozen  pages,  that,  however  you  may 
eonfpiajii  the  penrenhm  of  taleiito,^howe7er  you  may  be  fatigued 
with  an  embemnoe  of  deoonitioo,— you  will  not  sicken  at  a  'perpetual 
exhibition  of  the  most  hnrailiatin|^  feebleness !  Nine  books  out  of  ten 
thnt  we  nro  compelled  to  skim  over  (to  read  is  out  nf  the  question) 
are  utterly  worthless, — tiie  prosings  of  inanitv, — ^the  miserable  dis- 
plays of  the  most  miserable  conceit ; — remuiisceac  (  s  that  make  one 
curse  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  as  memory, — travels  that  would 
hidnce  us  to  regard  ateam-boats  and  practicable  roads  as  the  most 
fetal  pfmducts  of  dTiUsalkni.'-HiOTels  that  would  almost  make  ns  cfry 
ant  upon  the  benefits  of  education,  and  deplore  the  days  when  neither 
footmen  nor  chambermaids  could  write  their  names,  mucli  h>ss  be  the 
manufactii tx'i^  (if  sentiment  in  the  boudoir,  andsmnll  wit  in  the  dininjr 
room.  Onward  s'.veeps  the  stream  of  popular  literature,  carrying 
into  the  little  havens  of  thousands  of  book-clubs  and  circulating 
libraries,  all  the  pshited  and  gilded  shallops  (ii  a^  le'ss  the  paper  boat 
of  the  schoolboy)  that  live  fSr  a  week  in  that  calm  and  sunny  water, 
and  then  are  hurried  ioft  ever  to  the  black  ocean,  where  the  great 
dcTonrer,  obHvion, 

Hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expecU  his  evening  prey. 
But  when  a  goodly  vessel  sweeps  down  that  current,  gallant,  indeed, 
with  streamers,  and  light  and  gay  as  the  insect  thinp;^  that  float 
aroutid, — but  with  her  sails  set,  her  yards  manned,  and  her  stately 
prow  niditng  fearlessly  on  to  the  great  deeps  of  time, — then  we  care 
not  if  a  myriad  paltry  harks  perii«h,  so  that  the  brave  ship  live ;  and 
happy  are  we,  if*  at  some  distant  day,  casting  our  eye  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  waters,  we  behold  the  noble  vessel  stUI  sailing  proudlj^ 
along  with  that  glorious  fleet, 

Whose  flag  lias  braved  a  thoQfaiid  yeanit 

The  batik-  aad  the  breeze. 

'  **  Salathiel"  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  production  of  the 
Rev.  6.  Croly— a  gentleman  who,  unquestionably,  holds  a  very  dis* 

tingnished  rank  amongst  Our  imaginative  writers,  whatever  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  his  more  recent  attempt,  in  the  peculiar  w  alk  of  his 
profession,  to  expound  some  of  the  hif;her  mysteries  of  prophecy.  As 
a  poet,  Mr.  Croly  has  tiairly  earned  his  laurels.  *'  Paris  in  1S15,** 
and  "  Catiline,*'  attracted  no  inconsiderable  share  of  attention,  at  a 
time  when  Byron  was  the  sun  of  the  poetical  firmament  They 
abound  in  vigorous  and  original  thoughts,  clothed  in  powerful  and 
lof^  diction.  The  elaborate  magnificence  of  their  language  is, 
perhaps,  too  sustained;  and  the  effect  of  this  splendid  colouring,  to 
our  minds,  scarcely  compen^^ates  for  the  absence  of  repose  and  sim- 
plicity. But  still  we  surrender  our  feeling's  to  one  whom  we  know  to 
be  a  master  of  his  art ;  and  we  are  assured  that  we  listen  not  to  '*  the 
sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal"  of  merely  gorgeous  words,  but 

*  Salathiel.  A  .story  •{  the ths  pwwsrj  and  the  fetuN.  3  vols,  pott  8f%  Colfaeia* 
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that  the  matter  of  the  poet  woulrl  bear  a  more  qniet  drapery,  and, 

under  any  shape,  would  present  us  au  eunohlinp:  morality,  and  an  | 

acute  perception  of  wliat  constitutes  the  bcautitui  and  the  irwe.  I 

Salathiel"  partakes,  aiid  very  largely,  of  the  merits  and  the  defects 
of  Mr.  Croly's  poemt,  ConaideMd  M  ft  wtiole»  it  doai  not  Umyt  say 
very  esdiaiiiiiiff  intemt  upon  ib»  mind  of  the  PMdir ;  it  is  om* 
aionally  wearisome  from  the  perpetual  traapeMone,  enn  of  the 
narrative  portions ;  the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  many  of  the 
incidents,  thouijh  ofton  «:nljlinie,  and  always  spirited  in  Ibe  delineation, 
place  the  hero  tuo  I  n  above  human  sympathies  ;  and  images  ot  horror 
are  certainly  scaitLrcd  with  uHiiscnmiuattt  profuseness,  so  as  to 
deaden  the  force  of  the  final  catastrophe,  weelwning  our  sensibility  by 
their  constant  demand  upon  iu  exerdie.  Yet,  open  the  wofli  vheie 
we  may,  we  shall  find  something  vivid  and  original, — mng;nifioeBl 
descriptions,  elaborated  with  the  greatest  skill, — an  intimate  knoiT- 
U'di^e  of  the  incidents  and  manners  of  tmtiquity,  founded  upon  a 
diligent  study  of  classical  and  scripturnl  authorities,  yet  never  osten- 
tatiously ])aradcd,  but  rendered  8ubber\ient  to  the  dramatic  etfect, — 
a  pure  and  manly  philosophy,  looking  down  firom  an  intellecitial 
eminence  npon  the  paltry  ambition  vid  vain  deeiree  of  the  graet 
mass  of  mankind.  The  whole  work  must  be  read  a  second  lime  to 
have  its  beauties  properly  felt  and  understood.  Upon  a  first  perusal 
the  exuberant  splendour  of  the  style  produces  the  sensation  which  ^vp 
experience  upon  listening  to  some  complicated  and  nnf'umiliar  har- 
mony. This  is,  in  some  degree,  a  delect;  but  the  kok  will  amply 
repay  us  for  the  effort  to  become  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  su  ucLurt:, 
in  the  same  degree  that  a  fine  piece  of  music  becomes  doubly  agreeable 
to  those  who  can  follow  out  **  the  ludden  linlcs"  of  its  edentSc  com- 
hinations.  | 

Tlic  mysterious  adventures  of  "  the  Wandering  Jew"  appear  to 
present  a  rich  and  inexhaustible  subject  for  romantic  delineation.  But 
they  also  require  to  be  treated  by  no  unskilful  hand,  not  only  to  main- 
tain tiie  verisimilitude  of  the  subject,  but  to  u\oid  the  anaclironisms,  ! 
into  which  an  mdeamed  writer  would  be  betrayed,  by  the  attempt  to 
make  a  living  man  speak  of  the  infinitelv  varyinff  events  and  manners 
of  eighteen  hundred  years.    "  Salathiel, '  the  r^  and  unhappy  beinsr 
who  called  down  upon  himself  tlie  fearful  doom  of"  Tarry  thou  till  1 
come,"  details,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
iiicidents  of  his  mysterious  existence,  comprehending  oniy  the  jhthmI 
from  the  Crucifixion  to  the  Destruction  ofJerusalem,    In  this  brief 
space  of  about  forty  years  the  hero  of  the  story  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  feel  the  awful  curse  which  is  laid  upon  him>— for  lie  is  not  yet  dif* 
ierent  from  those  who  seek  that  b?)nie  where  "the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  except  in  a  very  undefined  and 
dream-like  consciousness  that  he  is  fearfully  exempted  fiom  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity.    Salathiel  is  accordinp^ly  not  here  delineated  as 
the  restless  and  dissatisfied  spirit  who  wanders  about  the  eartti,  en- 
duripg  all  evils,  and  bearing  all  degradations,  but  clothed  in  a  spell  i 
which  bids  defiance  to  the  last  outrage  of  malice  or  vengeance,  and  ,.| 
gradually  laying  up  the  proudest  contempt  for  those  insignificant 
beings  whose  brief  nee  of  useiest  iabowe  end  miserable  pleaaares  eie 
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hurried  iamnsd  to  oblivim,  46  be  repeated  by  a  succession  of  men 
with  the  «ame  pitiful  hopes  nn(!  xvn^trd  energies.  The  "  Wandering 
Jew"  of  these  volumes  is  a  happy  husband — a  father  fnl!  of  the  most 
mnxious  cares  for  his  children — a  patriot  with  the  most  lofty  aspira- 
tions for  tlie  deliverance  of  his  country — a  prince  leading  his  tribes 
<ftiirard  to  revolt  agtimi  Rosuai  onpretsion,  wad  •tmiiig  wftli  all  the 
energies  of  an  vuttanMbbb  apirii  to  free  tba  land  of  tbe  patriaroba  from 
the  chaioa  of  the  conqueror.  It  ia  only  at  Interraia  that  hk  peculiar 
(lestitiy  is  present  to  his  thoughts;  and  even  then  it  requires  to  be 
forced  upon  his  view  by  some  miraculous  ap^ency,  and  not  by  the  livin^r 
evidence  of  the  world  constantly  chanpr'"5r  oroimd  him,  while  he 
Remains  the  same.  The  interest  of  tiie  ii;>  native  is  therefore  very 
slig^htly  connected  witb  the  isolated  feelings,  except  in  anUdpation,  of 
a  mysterious  being  doomed  to  outlive  his  aflections»  and  to  have  Ao 
^n^athies  with  the  frail  actors  of  an  ever-shifling  scene,  which  is  to 
him  ;in  abiditig-  city.  This  is  a  spirit-stirriiinr  story  of  an  impetuous, 
lit  n-heartcd,  affectionate,  g-enerous  hero,  stru^ijlinir  against  his  own 
destinies  and  those  of  liis  cnnTitrv.  Our  author  hints  the  possibility 
of  his  leading  Salathiel  ou  to  the  days  of  Alaric,  of  Mahomet,  of  Dante, 

of  Colonbus  i — and  if  that  purpose  be  execoted,  we  shall  see  him 
bearing  the  evidence  of  his  rate,  in  that  misanthropical  hatred  of  the 
things  of  the  earth,  which  must  result  from  a  constrained  familiarity 

with  them  tlii ough  many  centuries.  We  trust  Mr.  Cvoly  will  realise 
some  portiou  of  his  extensive  scheme; — at  least  that  he  will  execute 
such  a  fragment  of  iiis  plan  as  will  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
Jew  under  the  full  penalty  of  his  ofi'ence,  and  in  a  state  of  society 
(the  age  of  Luther  ibr  instance)  that  may  contrast  with  the  present 
splendid  narrative  of  the xuin  of  the  chosen  people  of  the  Most  High. 

It  will  not  be  desirable  for  us  to  attempt  any  detail  of  the  plot  of 
the  volumes  before  im,  beyond  what  may  eici  idate  the  extracts  which 
we  shall  lay  belore  our  readers;  and  whieli  we  rlfml  i  not  will  stimu- 
late their  desire  to  become  intimate  with  u  wori^  aix)unding  in  many 
passages  of  equal  value. 

The  great  efent  which  Salathiel  had  been  an  instmment  in  precipi* 
tating,  in  his  capacity  of  a  priest  of  the  templet  Is  merely  alluded  to 
(and  this  finrbcarance  shows  excellent  taste)  in  the  commencement  of 
the  narrative.  The  unhappy  offender  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  mi'^ery 
ol  his  destiny,  and  he  resolves  upon  leaving  Jerusalem,  to  escape  if 
possible  from  the  recollection  of  his  nauieless  crime,  ile  Hies  to  the 
country  of  his  tribe,  with  whom  he  sojourns  till  the  excesses  of  the 
Bomans  hunry  the  people  into  iosnnreetion,  mpon  thdr  annual  vfait  to 
the  Holy  City  at  the  feast  of  the  I^ssover.  From  this  moment  he  is 
pbinged  into  a  perpetual  contest  with  the  iron  power  of  the  Empire, 
and  often  leads  his  country-men  to  splendid  but  fruitless  victories. 
Throughout  the  narrative  the  actual  condition  of  the  relation  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  is  dej)icted  with  a  masterly  hand; — 
and  the  gpreat  variety  of  customs  is  indicated  with  a  complete  know* 
ledge  ofttaiadiiReult  and  complicated  subject.  We  select,  as  n  ftnroor- 
able  specimen  of  aente  generalisation,  foHowhig  deseiriptloa  of  the 
natnte  of  the  Roman  away,  particulaily  hi  Jodsea* 
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*  Tho  rrrncral  ]  innciples  of  Rome,  in  the  Erovernment  of  her  conquests, 
were  manly  and  wise.  When  the  Soldier  had  done  his  work ;  and  it  was 
done  vigorously,  yet  with  but  little  violence  beyond  that  which  was  euen- 
tial  for  complete  subju (Ration ;  the  sword  sl^ ts  an  initramaitof  evil,  and 
awoke  only  as  an  instrument  of  justice. 

*Tbe  Roman  supremacy  extmguished  the  innumerable  and  harassing 
mischiefe  of  mmor  hostility.  If  ndghbour  Idnfldoma  qnamBed,  a  l^on 
marched  across  the  border,  and  brought  the  belligerents  to  sudden  reason ; 
dismf'^scd  fho  armies  to  their  hearths  and  altars,  and  sent  the  angry  chicfk 
to  reconcile  their  claims  in  an  Italian  dungeon.  If  a  disputed  succession 
threatened  to  embroil  the  general  peace,  tne  proconsul  ordered  ti^e  royal 
competitors  to  embark  fortlome,  and  tliere  settle  the  right  before  the  senate. 

'  The  barbaric  invasions,  wliich  had  periodically  ravaged  the  eastern 
empires,  even  in  their  day  of  power,  were  reueiled  with  a  terrible  vijjonr. 
The  legions  left  the  desert  covered  with  the  tribe,  for  the  food  of  the  vulture ; 
and  showed  to  Europe  the  haughty  leaders  of  the  Tartar,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
myriads,  in  fetterst  dragging  warns,  digging  in  mines,  or  sweeping  the 
highways. 

'  If  peace  could  be  an  equivalent  for  freedom,  the  eamvalent  was  never 
so  amj^y  secured.    The  world  within,  this  iron  boundaiy  iloiuriabed :  the 

activity  and  talent  of  man  were  urrjed  to  the  highest  pitch :  the  conquered 
countries  were  turned  from  wastes  and  forests  into  fcrtdity :  ports  were  dug 
upon  naked  .shores;  cities  swelled  from  villages ;  population  spread  over 
the  soil  once  pestilential  and  breeding  only  the  poisonous  weed  and  the 
serpent.  The  sea  was  covered  with  trade ;  the  pirate  and  the  marauder 
were  unheard  of,  or  hunted  down.  Commercial  enterprise  shot  its  lines  and 
communications  over  the  map  of  the  earth ;  and  regions  were  then  famihar, 
which  even  the  activity  of  the  revived  ages  of  Europe  has  scarcely  made 
known. 

*  Tho«?c  were  the  wonders  of  great  power  steadily  directed  to  a  great  pur- 
pose. General  coercion  was  the  simple  principle ;  and  the  only  talisman  of 
a  Roman  Emperor  was  the  chain,  but  where  it  was  casuallv  commuted  for 
the  sword  :  yet  the  universality  of  the  compression  atoned  ror  half  its  eviL 
The  natural  impulse  of  man  is  to  improvement ;  he  requires  only  security 
from  rapine.  The  Roman  supremacy  raised  round  liim  an  impreirnabie 
wall.  It  was  the  true  government  for  an  era  when  tlie  habits  of  reason  had 
not  penetrated  the  general  human  mind.  Its  chief  evil  was  in  its  nshvint 
of  those  nobler  and  loftier  as])irations  of  i^enius  and  the  heart,  which  from 
time  to  time  raise  the  general  scale  of  mankind.  Nothing  h  more  observa- 
blc,  than  the  decay  of  original  literature,  of  the  finer  architecture,  sikI  of 
philosophical  invention,  under  the  empire.  Even  military  genius,  the  natu- 
ral product  of  a  system  that  hved  but  on  militarj'  fame,  msiq^ared  :  the 
brilliant  diversity  of  warlike  talent,  that  shone  on  tho  very  verge  of  the 
succession  of  the  Caesars,  sank,  like  tiiliing  stars,  to  rise  no  more.  No 
captain  was  again  to  display  the  splendid  conceptions  of  Pomp^'s  boundless 
campsigns ;  the  lavish  heroism  and  inexhaustible  resource  of  Antony ;  or 
the  mixture  of  undaunted  personal  enterprise  and  profovmd  tactic,  tlie  states- 
man-like thought,  iiTestramable  ambition,  and  high-minded  forgiveness,  that 
made  Gtesar  the  very  emblem  of  Rome.  But  the  imperial  power  had  the 
operation  of  one  <^  those  great  laws  of  nature,  which  through  partial  evil 
sustain  the  earth — a  gravitatincf  principle,  which,  if  it  checkn  i  t!ie  ascent  of 
some  gifted  beings  beyond  the  dull  level  of  hfe,  yet  kept  tiie  infinite  multi- 
tude of  men  and  things  from  fiying  loose  beyond  all  utility  and  all  control. 

'  Yet  it  was  only  for  a  time.  The  empire  was  but  the  ripening  of  the 
rep'tblir ,  a  rirhrr.  more  luxuriant,  and  more  transitory  object  for  the  eye 
of  the  world ;  aad  the  storm  was  aln^ady  gathering  that  was  to  shake  it  to 
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the  grouni^.  The  <»omipfionj;  of  the  palace  first  opened  the  Tmpmal  ruin. 
They  sooti  extended  through  eveiy  department  of  the  state.  It  tlie  habitual 
fears  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  midst  of  a  headlong  populace  who  had  so  oft^ 
aided  and  exulted  in  the  slaughter  of  his  predecessors,  could  scarcely  le* 
•itrain  him  in  Rome;  ^vhat  must  be  the  excesses  of  his  minions,  where  no 
fear  was  felt!  where  complaint  was  stifled  by  the  dacrirer!  and  where 
the  government  was  bousrht  by  bribes,  to  be  replaced  only  by  licensed  and 
enoonraged  rapine! 

•  The  East  was  the  cliief  victim.  Tlie  vast  northem  and  western  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  pi-essed  too  closely  on  Rome  ;  were  too  poor,  and  were 
too  warlike,  to  be  the  favourite  objects  of  Italian  rapacity.  There  a  new 
tax  raised  an  insurrection ;  the  proconsular  demand  or  a  loan  was  answered 
by  a  flight,  which  stripped  the  land  ;  or  by  the  march  of  some  unheard-of 
tribe,  pourinsc  down  from  the  desert  to  avenge  their  countrymen.  The 
character  too  of  tlie  people  influenced  the  choice  of  their  governors.  Brave 
and  experienoed  soldiers,  not  empty  and  vicioos  eourtiers,  must  eonunand 
the  armies  that  were  thus  liable  to  be  hourly  in  battle,  and  on  whose  disci- 
pline depended  the  slumbers  of  every  pillow  in  Italy.  Stem  as  is  tlie  life  of 
camps,  it  has  its  virtues ;  smd  men  are  taught  consideration  for  the  feelings, 
rights,  and  resentments  of  man,  by  a  teaoier  that  makes  its  Yoioe  heard 
tlvough  the  tmnult  of  battle  and  the  pride  of  victor)  .  But  all  wasrererttd 
in  Asia,  remote,  rich,  h;\bituated  to  despotism,  divided  in  Ijinenflw,  re- 
ligion and  blood  :  with  noihing  of  that  fierce,  yet  generous  clanship,  which 
made  flie  Gaul  of  the  Belgian  marshes  listen  to  the  trumpet  of  the  Gaul  of 
Naifoonne,  and  the  German  of  .the  Vistula  bum  with  the  mongg  oif  the 
German  of  the  Rhine. 

*  Under  Nero,  Judea  was  devoured  by  Roman  rapine.  She  had  not  even 
the  sad  eonsolation  of  owing  her  evils  to  the  rapine  of  those  nobler  beasts 
.of  pr«y  inhuman  shape  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  other  provinces^ 
she  was  devoured  by  locusts.  The  polluted  palace  supplied  her  c^ovemors  : 
a  slave  lifted  into  otfice  by  aieUow  slave ;  a  pampered  profligate  exhausted 
by  the  expenses  of  the  eajntal ;  a  condemned  and  notorious  extortioner, 
with  no  other  spot  to  hide  his  head ;  wen  the  gifts  of  Nero  to  mv  country. 
Pilate,  Ft'lix,  Festus,  Albinus,  Flonis,  each  more  profligate  ana  cruel  as 
9ur  catastrophe  approached,  tore  the  very  bowels  of  the  land.  Of  the  last 
two,  it  was  said  that  Albinus  should  have  been  grateful  to  Horus  lor 
proving  that  he  was  not  the  basest  of  mankind,  by  the  evidence  that  a 
baser  existed;  that  he  had  a  respect  for  virtue,  by  his  condescending  to 
cdiinnit  those  robberies  in  private,  which  his  successor  committed  in  public'; 
and  that  he  had  Immaii  feeling,  by  his  abstaining  from  blood  where  he  couid 
gun  nothing  by  miu-der;  while  Florus  disdttued  alike  ooneealment  and 
eausc^  and  slai;^tered  tor  the  public  pleasure  «f  the  sword'-— p.  822 — 228. 

'   Hiere  ia  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  power  scattered  through  these 

volumes — sometimes  exhibithig  itself  in  impassioned  eloquence,  some- 
times in  bitinp^  sarrasm,  and  occasionally  in  a  j)layful  humour,  in 
w  hirh  the  author  ajipears  to  us  singularly  felicitous.  Of  the  latter 
di^rnjiti<»n  are  the  (ith  and  7th  chapters  of  the  second  volume,  in 
which  u  wild  aud  adventurous  character  is  depicted  with  a  viguur  and 
sprightliness  quite  worthy  of  the  mind  which  pvodneed  the  Flibberti- 
gibbet oTKenilworth.  For  the  loftier  exhibition  dramatic  ibtce^ 
we  should  particularly  point  to  the  interview  of  Salathiel  with 
Titus,  the  scene  in  the  Pirate's  cave,  and  the  various  attempts  of  the 
hero  to  rouse  the  Jewish  people  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation  and 
their  duties. 

.   Amougst  the  fancied  domestic  misfortune^  of  Salathiel  is  the  flight  of 
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hia  elder  dsilghteif  with  a  Christian  Greek.  Hepnrsnes  thef  ugitives  to 
Rome-— is  hurried  into  thv  power  of  Nero — escapes  from  the  t^TRnt 
at  the  moment  of  the  coniiagration  of  the  city — ^is  tempted  into  the 
betrayal  of  au  assembly  of  Christian  proselytes — and  being  placed  in 
the  arena  to  witness  their  martyrdom,  has  to  endure  the  oieadful  le- 
tnbution  of  a  parent's  agony,  so  spiritedly  described  In  the  fiyHowingf 
scene:— > 

*  A  ])ortal  of  the  arena  opened,  and  the  eombatant,  with  a  mantle  thrown 

over  his  face  and  fignre,  was  led  in,  surrounded  by  soldiery.  The  lion 
roared,  and  ramped  against  the  bars  of  its  den  at  the  sight.  The  guard  put 
a  sword  and  buckler  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian,  and  he  was  feft  alone. 
Re  drew  the  mantle  froin  hia  &oe,  and  bent  a  slow  and  iirm  look  round  the 
amphitheatre.  His  fine  COmitenaDCe  and  lofty  bearins;  raised  an  universal 
sound  of  admuation.  He  misrht  have  stood  for  .in  Apollo  encountering  the 
Python.  His  eye  at  last  turned  on  mine.  Could  1  believe  my  senses ! 
Oonfltanthis  was  belofe  me ! 

*  All  my  rancour  vanished.  An  hour  past  T  could  have  struck  the  be- 
trayer to  the  heart  ;  I  could  have  called  on  tlie  severest  vengeance  of  man 
ana  heaven  to  smite  the  destroyer  of  my  child.  But,  to  see  him  hopelessly 
doomed;  the  man  whom  I  had  honouKd  lor  hianoble  qualities,  whom  I 
had  even  loved,  whose  crime  was  at  worst  but  the  crime  of  giving  way  to 
the  strongest  temptation  that  can  bewilder  the  heart  of  man  ;  to  see  this 
noble  creature  flung  to  the  savage  beast,  dying  in  tortures,  torn  piecemeal 
ijefoM  my  eyes,  and  fhit  misery  wrought  by  me,— I  woald  have  obtested 
earth  and  heaven  to  save  him.  But  my  touirue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  My  limbs  refused  to  stir.  I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet 
of  Nero ;  but  I  sat  like  a  man  of  stone,  pale,  paralysed — ^the  beating  of  my 
pulses  stopt--mv  eyes  alone  afire. 

'  The  gate  or  the  den  was  thrown  back,  and  the  lion  rushed  in  with  a 
ronr,  and  a  hound  that  bore  him  half  across  the  arena.  I  saw  the  sword 
glitter  in  the  air :  when  it  waved  again,  it  was  covered  with  blood.  A  howl 
teH  tiiat  the  blow  had  been  drWennome.  The  Hon,  one  of  llie  lai^gest  from 
Nnnddia,  and  made  ftuious  by  thbst  and  hunger,  an  animal  of  prodigious 
power,  couched  for  an  instant  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  prey,  crept  a  few 
paeea  (mward,  and  sprang  at  the  victim's  throat.  He  was  met  by  a  second 
womid,  but  Us  Inipmse  was  h'f  eslsiible ;  and  Oomrtanfiiis  was  flung  upon 
the  ^,'round,  A  erf  of  natural  horror  rang  round  the  amphitheatre.  The 
struf^^le  was  now  for  distant  life  or  death.  They  rolled  over  each  other; 
the  bun  reared  on  its  hind  feet,  and,  with  gnashing  teeth  and  dbtended  talons, 
plunged  on  the  man ;  agam  they  rose  together.  Anxiety  was  now  at  its 
wildest  hei<::ht.  The  swofd  swung  round  the  champion's  head  in  bloodf 
circles.  They  fell  a<rain,  covered  with  gore  and  dust.  The  hand  of  Con- 
stantius  had  grasped  the  lion's  mane,  and  the  furious  bounds  of  the  monster 
could  not  loose  the  hold ;  but  his  strength  was  evidently  giving  way :  he 
stiU  struck  terrible  blows,  but  each  was  weaker  than  the  one  before ;  tiU 
CoHectini;  his  wliole  force  for  a  last  effort,  he  daHed  one  mis^hty  blow  into 
the  lion's  throat,  and  sank.  The  savaj^e  yelle(],  nnrl  spoutmg'  out  blood,  fled 
howling  round  the  arena.  But  tlxe  hand  still  gra.spcd  the  mane;  and  his 
oonqneror  was  dragged  whirling  through  the  dust  at  his  heels.  A  nniversal 
QUtCdy  now  arosf'  to  ^avp  him,  if  he  were  not  already  dead.  But  the  lion, 
though  ble'^'  liriL'  every  vein,  was  still  too  terrible  ;  and  all  shrank  from 
tlie  hazard.  At  leiigtli  tlie  grasp  gave  way ;  and  the  body  lay  motionless 
Upon  the  ground. 

*  What  nappened  for  some  moments  after,  I  know  not.  Thei  e  was  a 
s1ru<j'[rle  at  the  portal :  a  female  forced  her  way  through  the  guards,  rushed 
in  aiooe,  aud  flung  herseil  upon  the  vietiiB*  Xae  sight  of  a  new  yirey  roused 
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the  Hon :  he  tore  the  ground  with  talons ;  he  lash«d  tlif  streaming  sides 
with  his  tail ;  he  lifted  np  bis  mane,  and  bared  his  fan^.  But  his  approach 
was  no  longer  with  a  bound ;  he  dreaded  tlie  sword,  and  came  snu£^ag  the 
Uood  on  flie  suid,  and  stealing  round  the  body  in  drouitt  still  dhmniwhif  • 

*  Tlie  confusion  in  the  vast  assemblage  was  now  extreme.  Voices  innume- 
rable  called  for  aid.  Women  screamed  and  fainted  ;  men  burst  out  into 
indignant  clamours  at  this  prolonged  cruelty.  Kven  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
populace,  acenstomed  as  tney  were  to  the  secriftee  of  Hfe,  me  rotued  to 
honesteunes.  The  guards  grasped  tlieir  arms,  and  waited  bat  for  a  ejgti 
ftom  the  ompwor.     13 ut  Nero  ^ve  no  sign. 

*  1  looked  upon  the  woman's  face.  It  was  Salome  {  1  sprang  upon  my 
feet.  I  called  on  her  naine;  I  implored  her  by  everjrfeeHng  of  nature  to  fly 
from  that  place  of  deathf  to  oome  to  my  anBi»  to  flunk  of  ua  agonies  of  au 
that  loved  her, 

*  She  liad  raised  the  head  of  Constaniius  on  her  knee,  and  was  wiping  the 
pale  visage  with  her  hair.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice  she  looked  up,  and 
calmly  c^ng  back  the  locks  from  her  forehead,  fixed  her  gaze  upon  me. 
She  still  knelt ;  one  hand  supported  the  head,  with  the  other  she  pointed  to 
it,  as  her  onlv  answer.  I  again  adjured  her.  There  was  the  silence  of  death 
among  tlie  thousands  round  me.  A  fire  flashed  into  her  eye— her  cheek 
burned.  She  waved  her  hand  with  an  air  of  superb  sorrow. 

*  **  I  am  oome  to  die,"  she  uttered,  in  a  lofty  tone.  "  This  bleeding  body 
w^H  my  husband.  I  hmv  no  father.  The  world  contains  to  me  but  this 
clay  in  arms. — ^Yei,  and  she  kissed  the  ashy  lips  beioreher,  **y^  my 
Constantma,  it  was  to  save  that  fiitbsr,  that  your  generous  heart  dened  tbt 
peril  of  this  honr.  It  was  to  redeem  him  from  the  hand  of  evil,  that  you 
abandoned  our  quiet  home! — ^yes,  cruel  father,  here  lies  the  noble  being  that 
threw  open  your  dui^eon,  that  led  you  safe  through  conflagration,  Uiat  to 
the  last  moment  of  hu  libsrty  only  thought  how  he  might  preserve  and  pro* 
tect  you."  Tears  at  length  ^11  in  floods  from  her  eyes.  *•  But,"  said  she,  ia 
a  tone  of  wild  power,  "  he  was  betrayed  ;  and  may  the  power  whose  thun- 
dery avenge  the  cause  of  his  people,  pour  down  just  retribution  upon  the 
head  that.dsrad  

*  I  heard  my  own  condemnation  about  to  be  pronounced  by  the  lips  of 
my  child.  Wound  up  to  the  last  degree  of  suffering,  I  tore  my  hair,  leaped 
on  the  bars  before  me*  and  plunged  into  Uie  arena  by  her  i^e.  The  height 
atonned  me;  Itottued  fbrwsrdafbw  paces,  and  ftIL  The  hon  gave  a 
toar,  and  sprang  upon  me.  I  lay  helpless  imdsr  hiDL— I  felt  his  fiery  breaUl 
—I  saw  his  lurid  eye  gkBmg— I  heard  the  gnaahiag  of  Ins  white  fimgi 
above  me.  

*  An  exulting  shout  arose. — I  saw  him  reel  as  if  struck ; — gore  filled  h^ 
Jcws.^ — Another  mighty  blow  was  driven  to  his  l^arttf— He  fllirai^  high  in 
the  air  with  a  howl.— He  dropped;  he  was  dead.  The  aoipoithealce 
thundered  with  acclamation. 

'  With  Salome  clinging  to  my  bosom,  Constantius  rtused  me  from  tlie 
ground.  The  roar  of  the  tion  had  roused  him  from  his  swoon,  and  two 
blows  saved  me.  The  falchion  was  broken  in  the  heart  of  the  monster. 
The  whole  multitude  stood  up,  supplicating  for  our  lives  in  the  name  of 
fihal  piety  and  heroism.  Nero,  devil  as  he  was,  dared  not  resist  the  strength 
of  the  pc^olar  feeling.  He  .waved  a  signal  to  tl^  gomrds ;  the  portal  was 
opened  ;  and  my  children  snstnining  my  feeble  steps,  and  showered  with 
garlands  and  ornaments  from  iimumerahle  hasds,  slowly  led  ms  from  the 
arena.'— Vol.  i.  p.  331—338. 

Salaihiel  finally  escapes  with  his  brave  son-in-law  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  tyrant  ;  and,  in  concert  with  Constantius,  undertakes  a 
perilous  eiLpcdiiiuu  ug^aiu^iit  tiie  Jioman  power.    Ihc  capture  ui  Mas- 
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sada,  which  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  the  second  volume,  is 
descriljfcti  with  extraordinary  graphic  ability.  We  cannot  follow  the 
heru  through  the  perilous  adventures  which  succeed  this,  his  great 
triumph.  After  two  yean  of  captivity  he  retuma  to  his  country,  to 
beholathe  annyof  Titua  gathered  round  Jerusalem,  for  the  consum- 
mation of  that  destruction  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  entrance  of  the  exile  into  the  devoted  city  is  thua 
beautifully  described — 

*  At  the  close  of  a  wcnry  day  we  reached  our  final  station,  upon  llu  hill 
Scopas,  seven  furlongs  iruni  Jeru:>alem.  Bitter  memory  was  busy  wiih  me 
there.  From  the  spot  on  which  I  flung  myself  in  heaviness  of  heart,  hud- 
dled amone:  a  crowd  of  miserable  cuptives,  and  wishinsf  only  that  the 
evening  gathering  over  me  mi<rht  be  my  last,  I  had  once  looked  upon  the 
army  of  the  oppressors  marching  into  my  toils,  and  exulted  in  tlie  secme 
glones  of  myseu  and  my  country. 

*  But  the  prospect  now  beneath  the  eye  showed  only  the  fiery  track  of 
invasion.  The  pastoral  beauty  of  the  plt^in  was  utterly  gone;  The  innu- 
merable ^den-houses  and  summer  dweilmgs  of  the  Jewish  nobles, 

«  gleaming  m  every  variety  of  gracefbl  architecture,  among  vineyards  and 
depths  of  aromatic  foliage,  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  the  gardens 
turned  into  a  sandy  waste,  cut  up  by  trenches  and  military  works  in  every 
direction.  In  the  midst  rose  the  great  Roman  rampart,  which  Titus,  in 
despair  of  conquering  the  city  by  the  sword,  drew  round  it  to  extinguish  ita 
last  hope  of  provisions  or  reinforeements ;  a  hideous  boundaiy,  within 
which  all  was  to  be  the  sepulchre. 

*  X  saw  Jerusalem  only  in  her  expiring  struggle.  Others  have  given  the 
history  of  that  most  memorable  siege.  Mjr  raowkdee  vraa  limited  to  the 
Iwt  bidaoua  days  of  an  exiatenbe  long  dedining,  and£ia]ty  eilinguiahed  in 
horrors  bevond  the  imagination  of  man. 

*  i  knew  her  toUies,  her  ii^ratitude,  her  crimes ;  l)ut  the  love  of  the  city 
of  .David  was  deep  in  my  soul ;  her  lofty  privileges,  the  proud  memory  of 
Chose  who  had  made  her  courts  glorious,  the  sage,  the  soldier,  and  tha 
prophet,  lidits  of  the  v  orld,  to  wiich  the  boasted  illumination  of  the  hea- 
then was  darkness,  liiled  my  spirit  with  an  immortal  homage.  I  loved  her 
ttien,  I  love  her  still. 

*  To  mingle  my  blood  with  that  of  my  perishing  country  was  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart,  l^tit  I  was  under  the  rigour  of  the  confinement  inflicted 
on  the  Jewish  prisoners.  My  rank  was  known;  and  while  it  produced 
offers  of  new  distinction  from  my  captors,  it  increased  their  vigilance.  To 
eveiy  temptation  I  gave 'the  same  denial,  and  occupied  my  hours  in  devices 

♦  for  escape.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  saw  with  tenor  that  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation  was  closing ;  and  that  a  short  period  must  place  an  impassable 
barrier  between  iiie  and  the  city. 

'*  After  a  day  of  anxious  gazmg  on  the  proinress  of  this  wall  of  destinr,  I 
was  aroused  at  midnight  by  the  roaring  of  one  of  those  tempests,  wnich 
sometimes  break  in  so  liercely  upon  an  eastern  summer.  The  litrhtning 
struck  the  old  tower  in  which  I  was  confined,  and  1  iound  myself  riding  uu 
a  |Ale  of  ruins.  Escape,  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  camp,  seemed  as  remote 
as  ever.  But  the  storm  which  shook  solid  walls,  made  its  way  at  will 
among  tents,  and  the  whole  encampment  was  broireii  up.  A  colunm  of 
infantry  passed  where  I  was  extricating  myself  fiom  tiie  ruins.  They  were 
going  to  rdnforoe'the  troops  in  the  trendies  against  the  chance  of  an  attack 
during  the  tempest,  I  followed  them.  The  night  was  terrible.  Tlic  light- 
ning that  blazed  with  frightful  vividness,  and  then  left  the  sky  to  tenfold 
obscurity,  led  us  tlirough  the  lines.  The  column  was  too  late,  and  it  found 
the  besieged  alpea^  mounted  upon  the  wall  of  oiieuiinrallBtion,  and  flinging 
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it'down  in  hug^  fragments.  The  assault  and  defence  w^.  alike  desperate. 
The  night  grew  pitchy  dark,  and  the  odj  evidence  that  men  wore  round 
me^  was  the  clang  of  arms. 

*  A  su(!(Ien  flash  showed  me  that  I  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 
The  besie^reti,  carried  away  by  their  native  impetuosity,  poured  down  in 
crowds.  Their  leader,  cheering  them  on,  was  struck  by  a  lance,  and  fell. 
The  nnht  rallied  the  enemy.  I  felt  that  now  or  never  was  the  moment  for 
my  esf  npn.  T  rushed  in  nont,  and  called  out  my  mmr.  At  the  voice  the 
wounded  leader  uttered  a  cry  which  I  well  knew,  i  cauL:lil  him  from  the 
ground.  A  gigantic  centurion  darted  forward,  and  grasped  my  robe. 
EmlMmaeed  with  my  burden,  I  was  on  the  point  of  being  draggea  bade ; 
the  centurion's  sword  wintered  over  my  head.  With  my  only  weapon,  a 
stone,  I  struck  him  a  furious  blow  on  the  forehead.  The  sword  fell  from 
his  gi  ap ;  1  seized  it,  and  keeping  tlie  rest  at  bay,  and  in  the  midst  of  shouts 
from  my  countrymen,  leaped  the  trendi,  with  the  noUer  trophy  in  my  arms.  - 
I  had  rescued  Uonstantius  ! 

*  Jerusalem  was  now  verginjz;  on  the  last  hoiTors.  I  could  scarcely  find 
my  way  Uu-ough  her  ruins.  The  noble  buildings  were  destroyed  by  confla- 
gration, or  the  assaulte  of  the  varions  fiutione.  The  monuments  of  our 
KinE:s  and  tribes  were  lying  in  mutilation  at  my  feet.  Every  man  of  former 
eminence  was  gone.  Massacre  and  exile  were  the  masters  of  the  higher 
ranks ;  and  even  the  accidental  distinctions  into  which  the  humbler  in  birth . 
or  opiilence  were  thrown  by  the  few  past  years,  involved  a  fearfiil  pinrefaase 
of  public  hazard.  Like  men  in  an  earthquake,  the  elevation  of  each  was 
only  a  sign  to  him  of  the  working  of  an  irresistible  principle  of  ruin.  But 
the  most  formidable  charactoistic  was  the  diange  wrought  upon  ihs 
popu^  mind. 

*  A  single  revolution  may  be  a  source  of  public  good.  But  a  succession 
of  great  pohtical  changes  is  fatal  alike  to  public  aud  private  virtue.  The 
sense  of  honour  dies ;  in  tfaye  fierce  pressures  of  personal  stru^le.  Huma- 
nity dies ;  in  the  w^t  of  hourly  violences.  Consdence  dies ;  in  the  oonflict 
where  personal  safety  is  so  often  endangered,  that  its  preservation  at  length 
usurps  the  entire  mind.  Religion  dies ;  where  the  religious  man  is  so  "oiren 
the  victim  of  the  unprincipled.  Violence  and  vice  are  soon  found  to  be  the 
natural  instruments  of  triumph  in  a  war  of  the  passions ;  and  the  more 
xelnitless  atrodlyaBTies  theday»  until  sdfishness,  the  mother  of  treadioy, 
f^noe,  and  cama£re,  is  the  pflrnmount  princi])le.  Tlien  the  nation  perishes; 
or  is  sent  forth  in  madne^>s  and  misery,  an  object  of  terror  and  infection,  to 
propagate  enl  through  the  world. 

*  The  yerv  features  of  the  popular  physiognomy  were  changed.  The 
natural  vividness  of  the  countenance  wns  there,  but  hardened  and  clouded 
by  habitual  ferocity.  I  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude,  in  each  of  whom  I 
was  compeUed  to  see  the  assassin.  The  keen  eye  scowled  with  cruelty ; 
the  cheek  wore  the  alternate  Audi  and  paleness  of  desperate  thoughts. 
The  hurried  gatherings — the  quick  quarrel — the  loud  blasphemy,  told  rao 
the  infuriate  temper  that  had  fallen,  for  the  last  curse,  on  Jerusalem. 
Scarcely  a  man  passed  me  of  whom  I  could  not  have  said,  *'  There  goes 
one  from  a  muroer  or  to  a  murder.'* 

*  But  more  open  evidences  startled  me,  acnt  tcmed  as  T  was  to  scenes  of 
military  violence,  I  saw  men  sttibhod  in  familiar  gieetings  in  the  streets; 
mansions  set  on  fire  and  burned  lu  the  face  of  day,  with  their  inmates 
screaming  for  help,  and  yet  unhelped;  hundreds  shnn  in  rabble  tumults,' of 
which  no  one  knew  the  origin.  The  streets  were  covered  with  the  wrecks 
of  pillage,  sumptuons  furniture  plundered  from  the  n5nnsions  of  tho  great, 
and  plundered  tor  liie  mere  love  of  ruin  ;  mingled  with  the  more  iudeous 

^  wieeks  of  maa—^mbiMM  bodHes.  and  skeletons*  left  to  whiten  in  the  hia«k« 

IMT  to  he  U»n  bi^.tbe  ddigs. 
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*  Tkree  factions  divided  Jemsakm,  em  while  the  Roman  battehng-nuns 
were  einddhf  her  eoloeael  towaft.  Tfaiee  enii«  fought  ni^t  «ad  tef 
\vithin  the  city,  carrying  on  the  operations  of  war  wXti  OKirethan  civil  fury. 
Streets  undermined,  houses  battered  down,  frranaries  burned,  wells  poi- 
soned, the  peipetual  shower  of  death  from  the  ruofs,  made  the  external 
hostility  tfifw:  and  tbi  RomfiiMi  leqoM  only  pdttiBee  to  have  been 
bioodjew  nmtare  of  «  oilj,  wbieh  ysl  tbef  would  iMwe  fcnad  mdy  a  tonb 
of  Its  people, 

*  1  wandered,  an  utter  stran^^er,  through  Jerusalem.  Ail  the  familiar 
faces  were  gone.  At  an  early  period  o£  the  war  numy  of  the  higher  ranks, 
foreseeing  the  event,  had  left  the  dtf ;  at  a  ]aler»  my  Tictory  over  Cestius, 

by  drivini^  bad-:  tho  enemy,  gave  a  free  passage  to  a  crowd  of  others.  Tt 
was  at  that  time  remarked  that  the  chiet  fugitives  were  Christians  ;  and  a 
singular  prophecy  of  their  Master  was  declared  to  be  the  warning  of  their 
eeeape.  It  is  certam  that,  of  hii  foilowers,  including  many  even  of  oar 
priests-  nnH!  learned  men,  scarcely  one  remained.  Tlu  y  declared  that  the 
evil  menaced  by  the  Divine  Wisdom,  through  Moses — (m^y  he  rest  in 
glory  I) — was  come ;  that  the  death  o£  their  Master  was  the  consummating 
dime ;  and  that,  m  the  Romans,  the  nation  of  a  atnnge  speedi,**  flyinr 
on  "  eagle  wings  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  was  already  commissioned 
against  a  people  staineil  with  the  blood  of  the  Messiah." — Vol.iii.p.41 — 49. 

The  w  hole  of  the  third  volume  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  that 
fearful  siege,  which  hai>  furnisheil  such  an  exhaustiess  theme  to  the 
poel  aud  the  divine.  It  certainly  does  appear  lo  ua,  tliat  Mr.  Croly 
haa  lingered  too  long  amidst  tbie  portion  of  hia  8u]:(jeet.  We  do  not 
oliject  that  the  narrative  of  Joaephus,  bo  interesting  to  tht  ChiMni 
world,  is  here  amplified  with  a  corresponding  energy ;  nor  that  he  has 
taken  tbc  "^nrno  theme  which  a  moderti  poet,  of  no  feeble  yjowers,  has 
made  familiar  to  us  by  every  skill  of  elegant  versihcation :  but  we 
aj)prehend  tliat  he  has  attempted  too  much,  and  has  so  blended  (he 
real  with  the  fanciful,  heaping  up  horror  upon  horror  wiiii  tlic  most 
misparing  band,  that  the  efifect  the  scene  of  destruction  is  weakened 
hf  the  eicessive  labour  of  its  delineatioB.  Many  of  the  pictures, 
however,  are  awfully  gprand ;  and  we  would  instance  the  following 
description  of  the  retnr!i  of  the  Jewish  multitude  to  their  after 
having  rushed  out  upon  tlie  lioman  camp  to  revenge  the  (\(  eution  of 
countless  victims,  that  were  amonffst  the  sacritices  of  that  feariul  retri- 
bution with  which  Titus  punished  the  violation  of  theu:  word  on  the 
pari  of  the  hesieged* 

*  Day-break  was  now  at  hand,  and  theso«B&  of  the  enemy's  movemwitJ 
nnde  our  return  necessary.  AVe  heaped  the  last  Roman  corpse  on  the  pile ; 
covered  it  with  the  broken  spears,  helmets,  and  cuirasses  of  the  dead,  and 
thai  toft  the  care  of  the  conflafiation  to  the  wind.  From  the  valley  to 
Jemsakm,  our  way  was  crowded  with  the  enemy's  posts  ;  but  the  keen  eye 
and  agile  vigour  of  the  Jew  eluded  or  anticipated  the  heavy- armed  legion- 
aries, by  long  experience  taught  to  dread  the  W\'j;hi  in  Judca ;  and  we  reached 
the  Grand  Gate  ot  Sion,  as  the  sun  was  shooting  his  iirst  rays  on  the 
pmnasles  of  the  teB^ple« 

'  In  those  strange  and  agitated  di^s,  when  every  hour  produced  some 
extraordinary  scene,  I  remember  few  more  extraordinary  than  that  morninir's 
march  into  the  city.  It  was  a  triumph!  but  how  unlike  ail  that  bore  the 
name  I  it  was  no  idle,  popular  pageant ;  no  fantastic  and  studied  exhibition 
of  trophies  and  treasures ;  no  gaudy  homage  to  personal  ambitioil ;  no 
holiday  show  to  amuse  the  idkims,  or  feed  the  Taat^  of  a  e^fM  loom  hi 
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peace,  and  pampered  with  the  habits  of  opulence  and  national  supremacy. 
But  it  was  at  once  a  x^oicing,  a  funeral,  a  great  act  of  atonement,  a  popu- 
IwpnMmtion,  whose  results  nous  conMKimt,  tnd  aprood  levenge  en  the 

proudest  of  enemies. 

*  That  night  not  an  eye  closed  in  Jerusalem.  The  Romans,  quick  to  turn 
every  change  to  advantage,  liad  sufi'ered  tlic  advance  of  our  irregular  com- 
bateDts  only  until  they  could  tiirow  a  force  between  them  and  the  gates. 
The  assault  was  made,  and  with  partial  success  ;  but  the  population  once 
roused,  was  terrible  to  an  enemy  fig^hting  against  walls  and  ramparts,  and 
the  assailants  were,  after  1<hik  slaughter  on  both  sides,  drawn  off  at  the 
sight  of  oar  ooluiiias  nofinifmnitiie]^  Wo  iMnhed  »» inmasds  of 
fifty  thousand  nuOt  as  wild  and  strange-looking  a  host  as  ever  trod  to  acda- 
mations  from  voices  unnumbered.  Every  casement,  roof,  battlement,  and 
wall,  in  the  lonx  ran^e  of  magnificent  streets  leading  round  by  the  foot  of 
Sion  lo'iDoiiiit  Monah,  was  cohered  with  spectators..  Man,  woman,  and 
child,  ofOfeiy  rank,  were  there,  straining  their  eyes  and  voices,  and  waving 
hands,  weapons,  and  banners  for  their  deliverers  from  the  terror  of  instant 
massacre.  Our  motley  ranks  had  equipped  themselves  with  the  Roman 
spinls,  whoro  they  :eould ;  and,  anon^  the  ragged  Testures,  discoloured 
turbans,  and  rude  pikes,  moved  masses  of  glHtaiiDg  mail,  helmets,  and 
gilded  lances.  Beside  the  torn  flags  of  the  tribes  were  tossing  embroidered 
standards  with  the  initials  of  the  Caesars  or  the  golden  image  of  [some 
deity,  mutilated  by  our  scorn  for  the  idolater.  The  Jewish  trumpets  had 
weKredf  sent  up  their  choms,  when  it  was  followed  by  the  clanging  of  tiie 
Roman  cymbal,  the  long  and  brilliant  tone  of  the  clarion,  or  the  deep  roar 
of  the  brass  conch  and  serpent.  Close  upon  ranks  exulting  and  shouting 
victory,  came  ranks  bearing  the  honoured  dead  on  litters,  and  bursting  into 
biftsr  sorrow ;  then  rolled  onwsrd  thoosaads,  bounding  and  showing  tht 
weapons  and  relics  that  they  had  torn  from  the  enemy  ;  then  passed  groups 
of  the  priesthood, — for  they  too  had  taken  the  common  share  in  the  defence, 
•^singing  one  of  the  glorious  hymns  of  the  Temple :  then  again  followed 
fitters  surronnded  by  ^e  wives  and  children  of  the  dead,  wrapt  in  inoonso- 
lable  grief.  Bands  of  warriors,  who  had  none  to  care  for,  the  habitual  sons 
of  the  field ;  armed  women  ;  chained  captives  ;  beggars  ;  men  covered  with 
the  stately  dresses  of  our  higher  ranks ;  biers  heaped  with  corpses ; 
waggons  piled  with  amonr,  tsnts,  provisioBs,  tfae«oa(idsd»  llw  dead;  9mf 
divendty  of  human  circumstance,  person  and  eqmpnent  that  belong  tt  • 
state  in  which  the  elements  of  society  are  let  loose,  in  that  march  succes- 
sively moved  before  the  eye.  With  the  men  were  mingled  the  cajptured 
horses  of  the  legionaries ;  (he  eamels  and  dromedaries  of  toe  allies ;  herds  of 
tiie  boll  and  buffalo,  droves  of  goats  and  sheep  ;  the  whole  one  mighty  mass 
of  misery,  rejoicing,  nakedness,  splendour,  pride,  humiliation,  furious  and 
savage  life,  and  honoured  and  lamented  death ;  the  noblest  patriotism,  and 
the  most  Udsois  sbnioanont  tothacKossBsf  of  oorMtafO.*--^.  m-^M. 

TtaegvsBlonaolspoB  tboftstaassesof JemsaloBat  length  takeaplut. 
Salathiel  is  finmd  deA&dmg  the  most  sacttd  part  of  the  Temple,  wheii 
the  last  enemy,  fire,  roared  round  the  sanctuary.  Ho  sank,  in  the 
hope  that  death  was  inevitable — but  again  he  heard  the  words  of  terror, 
•*  Tarry  thou  till  I  come" — and  the  destroying  angel  passed  him  by. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  an  expression  of  our  regret  that 
the  gifted  author  of  BalKdM*  ahould  h«r»  mhiied  H  to  tho  world 
by  a  Proiusc,  whkhwdtaU.tenitheCf«diiloa»toiMtie?o 
was  any  thing  bayoad  an  agreedUa  Action.  He  sa^a*  other  narra^ 
tivcs  may  be  more  specious  or  eloquent,  but  this  narrative  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  truth  ; — it  is  the  most  true — it  is  the  only  true.**  The 
word  truth  is  too  sacred  a  word,  particularly  when  it  has  any  reference 
to  matters  of  sotemn  import^  to  be  associated  with  an  idle  legend* 
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CHARilCTERS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FOREIGN  AUTHORS 

AND  STATESMEN. 


No.  HI.— BARON.  CUVIER, 

G0l)IIGU.|4>a  or  tTATIf  ONI  OF  THt  TOIITV  MIHBBM  09  THI    **  ACADKMIB  VBAN^MtB,** 
AMD  PBIVBTVALSIGBrrAKY  TO  TBI  ACADtHY  Of  SCIBNCBt. 

Tun  Acadeiny  of  Sciences,  of  which  Barons  Fovrrier  and  Cvvier  are 

the  two  perpetual  secretnrics,  wn^  founded  under  the  ndministration  of 
Colbert.  It  wn^i  huml)!o  nnd  obscure  at  its  commencement,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  other  pbject  in  view  but  to  gratify  the  caprices  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  first  leat  of  literary  authority  exercised  hy  the  **  Acad^mie 
IFVaD^ise^  was  an  historical  blunder;  and  the  first  scientific  labours  of 

the  **  Academic  des  Sciences"  constituted  bomethin^  like  a  public 
calamity.  Called  into  existence  by  the  will  and  voice  of  the  dt  votee 
lover  of  the  Widow  Scarron,  mins^Hnpf  with  the  artists  that  tilled  the 
courts  of  the  Louvre,  the  frardeiis  of  Versailles,  and  the  hei^lits  of 
Marly,  and  surrounding  their  master  with  all  the  prodigies  of  art, — they 
were  the  first  to  delude  the  nations  of  Europe  with  a  false  thouf^h 
plausible  idea,  respecting  the  real  character  of  that  pretender  to  the 
titleof  a  great  kin«^;  and  these  extravagant  monuments  of  despotism 
that,  under  their  ^idance,  tilled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the 
sovereign,  were  bouGfht  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  families,  and  with 
the  ruin  of  entire  provinces. 

The  first  sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  held  in  some  of 
the  apartments  of  the  *'  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.**  They  were  transported 
to  the  Louvre  in  1699,  when  letters-patent  by  royal  authority  had  defi- 
nitively established  its  creation.  At  that  period  there  were  sixty 
members,  both  honorary  and  resident,  adjuncts  and  associates.  Fstar 
the  Great,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  was  desirous  to  have  his  name  in- 
scribed in  their  reg:istcrs  as  an  honorary  member,  and  on  his  return 
to  Moscow  he  sent  medals  of  gold  to  all  his  brother  academicians  and 
assooiates. 

In  the  year  1798,  all  the  academies  were  suppressed  ;  but  in  1795 
the  Institute  was  appointed,  and  in  the  organizations  of  that  period, 
the  class  of  the  sciences  held  the  first  rank.  It  preserved  the  same 
preference  in  the  renfulations  of  1803,  adopted  in  the  Institute,  under 
the  consular  frovernnicnt  ;  but  since  the  ordonnance  of  1816,  it  is  the 
**  Academic  Franraise"  that  takes  the  lead  :  the  "  yXcademv  of  Sciences" 
follows  at  an  humble  di^ lance ;  then  the  "  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,"  and  lastly  the    Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.^' 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  though  placed  by  the  Bourbons  in  the 
second  rank,  still  maintains  its  just  title  to  pre-eminence  in  the  esti* 
matioii  of  all  the  sound  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  i)ractised  in  the  "  Academic  Fran<;aise,'*  authority,  or 
court  influence,  has  little  sway  over  the  elections  ot  its  members.  M. 
de  Vauban,  an  ultra-minister,  has,  it  is  true,  been  enabled  to  erase 
from  the  list  of  its  members.  Napoleon,  who  smiled  with  pity  and 
Wjrtaapt  at  thst  impotent  slur  upon  his  lame;  Camot,  wlio  only 
UMltd  up  bit  flhoiililm  aft  it;  and  Moiige»  who  di«d  of  gnef  in 
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eoBsequtiice.  of  that  arUtrary'iiiMiure.   But  tlie  same.minister  never 

ventured  to  introduce  into  that  sanctuary  of  science  men  90  obscuTe 
and  contemptible  as  Messrs.  Frayssinous  and  De  Qiielen,  or  others 
whose  onlv  literary  passport-^  to  fame  were  the  brevet  of  the  Master- 
general  of  the  Post-office,  or  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  State. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  divided  into  eleven  sections,  Geometry, 
Mechanics,  AatroDomy,  €ko^aphy  and  Navigation,  Natural  Philoso* 
phy,  Cbemietry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Rural  Economy  and  the  Vete- 
rinary art.  Anatomy  and  Zooiogry^  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  composed  of  sixty-three  ojrdinary  mem- 
bers, ten  free  academicians,  eight  foreign  associates,  and  one  hundred 
correspondents.     Louis  XIV.,  who  has  been  pompously  styled  the 
patron  of  literature,  granted  some  pensions  to  the  literati  that  formeif 
his  Academy  of  Sciences ;  but  these  pensions  were  so  moderate  in 
point  of  vatee,  that,  in  their  general  amount,  they  did  not  malce  up 
one-fi>nrth  of  the  sums  absorbed  by  the  Due  de  Lanxun  alone.    At  a 
later  period,  the  Abb<i  Bignon,  wishing  to  place  the  association  under 
the  control  of  the  ministry,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  nomina- 
tions, ollt  1  I'd  a  few  counters  of  gold,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
twelve  hundred  francs,  to  each  member ;  but  even  the  poorest  part  of 
them  preferred  their  independence  to  pensions.   But  the  present  mem- 
bers have  not  imitated  this  disinterestedness  of  their  predecessors; 
each  of  them  now  receives  a  compliment  of  one  thousand  fi^ncs  regu- 
larly, as  well  as  abundant  gratifications  from  the  court.  But,  in  spite  of  . 
this  shower  of  {rold  tliat  has  fallen  upon  the  Institute,  t!ic  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  ot  Sciences  have,  with  few  exceptions,  preserved 
their  independence,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  literati  of  the 
.^qad&nie  Fran^se ;  In  that,  where  birth  and  wealth  are  preferred 
to  talent  and  genius,  when  a  string  is  broken  in  the  lyre  of  the  forty 
immortals,  one  of  silver  is  frequently  substitated,  whidi  returns*  no 
sound. 

The  age  of  literary  g^enius  seems  eclipsed  in  France.    The  vnst 
field  of  ambition,  which  old  Corneille  opened  with  so  much  ^iory 
in  1636,  closed  on  the  80tli  May,  1778,  when  Voltaire  on  his 
deaHi-licd,  commended  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  his 
thirty-nhie  associates  in  the  Fkrench  Academy.   Undonbtedly,  the 
forty  immortals  of  the  present  day  know  their  horn-book  by  heart, 
as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  genius  of  the  great  age ;  but  what  we 
suspect  is,  that  they  are  now  no  longer  able  to  combine  their  A,  B,  C, 
in  the  style  of  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  FeiWlou,  iiossuet,  and 
Rousseau.    The  patriarch  of  Ferney  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  wonders  that  ^  twenty-four  letters  can  perform ;  and  he  placed 
them  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Academy,  who  reeeired  the  pre- 
cious deposit,  ami  would  have  let  it  perish,  were  it  not  for  the  lucky 
advent  of  two  or  three  young  writers,  who  have  come  to  their  relief  in 
the  moment  of  distress. 

The  [T-i  and  and  striking  powers  of  the  human  mind  having  been, 
within  a  few  years,  banished  from  the  held  of  literature,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  sciences.  It  is  in  this  career  that  they 
have  shed  greater  glory  upon  France ;  and  while,  nnce  their  organi- 
ntion  in  1795»  our  neighbonn  expect  that  the  forceps^  or  the  CtBiariiii 
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operation,  wiii  make  the  Forty  bring  forth  the  labmits  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, at  which  they  have  been  eng^ed  for  more  timn  half  a  cen- 
tury, tiia  Academy  or  Sdenoc*  inuBOrttilisM  iMf  by  woiki  of 
grentMt  depth  and  eublimity.    The  French  imag^natton,  wliieh  wae 
ao  brUlianl  tnd  ingenious  in  Uie  days  of  Louif  XIV*  and  Imtiia  XV* 

Qui,  portant  flin*  ^o^-  mains  le  myrte  ctle  laoiieri 
he  luth  du  trout>aiiour|  la  lance  4u  gaerrierf 
Varioi^  coniiii0lri%  mi  eonlBiin  et  ns  cbamm; 

leavioi^  the  field  open  to  that  aeeinacy  of  rtaaoB,  which  kada  tiia 
fenius  of  man  fonrard  inthepfocesaof  espeiinianlfl»ol»iervationa»  and 
«»l<sulations— • 

Lc  raisonncur  trlstemcnt  Faccredile, 

nnt}  professor  Ciivier  is  one  of  thos«  ieamedmtfi  wbc^  have  ghren- i i 
the  most  exlcnsn  e  ieuers  of  credit. 

Xiike  Moliere  and  Rousseau,  M.  Cuvier  was  not  origiuaiiy  destined 
*fiMr  the  sphere  which  he  hat  ennolilad  in  a  manner  so  honouraUa 
for  himself.  His  &thcr  daatincd  him  ior  the  military  profeeaion, 
being  himself  an  officer  in  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Waldner,  and  ha 
afterwards  devoted  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  which  was  better 
adi^ted  to  his  feeble  state  of  health.  The  French  revolution  sur- 
prised the  younpf  Cuvier  at  Paris,  leaving-  him  without  a  protector, 
indigent,  and  without  any  resource  but  his  taleutB.  He  entered,  in  the 
capacity  of  private  tutor,  Into  the  iamily  of  the  Duke  d'Hericy  in 
Normandy.  M.  Cuvier,  possessing  aoma  knovdedfa  of  naliwal  hhi- 
tory,  was  ltd,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  to  study  its  productions,  and 
by  his  ardent  s]iirit  of  investin-ntinn,  he  made  several  discoveries, 
which  drew  him  into  correspondence  with  ditlerent  naturalists  in  the 
metropolis.  A  variety  of  memoirs,  which  he  published,  caused  him  to 
be  invited  to  the  central  schools,  and  subsequently  to  the  Chair  of 
CoroparatiTe  Anatomy,  and  Natural  Hiitory,  in  the  Jaftiin  dea 
Plitntes/'  which  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  second  class  of  the 
Institute,  who  appointed  him  Perpetual  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  the  Natural  Sciences.  This  appointment  was  due  to  the  laborious 
researches  of  M.  Cuvier,  who  f!r;i\ving,  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  the  lost  races  that  formerly  peopled  its  surface — enlightening 
zoology  and  geology,  by  their  reciprocal  aid, — establishing,  as  it  were. 
Charters,  in  winch  were  deposited  the  dm»ni4ogical  titles  of  the  priml- 
tive  world— arranging,  by  the  assistance  of  comparatiye  anatomy,  in 
their  natural  order,  all  the  living  creatureSt  and  assigning  to  each 
its  real  name, — combined  in  himself  Linnrpus  and  Buffon,  and  hus 
deserv  ed  to  become  the  fuuu  c  aiul  prescriptive  uiudf^l  of  writing  na- 
tural hi.-,tui),  under  the  di)iiLle  charms  of  method  and  .^Lyle. 

As  a  "  savant,"  a  professor,  and  perpetual  secretary,  we  wish  to 
apply  no  restriction  to  the  praises  hestowed  ca  H.  Cuvier.  In  the 
Jnstitote,  he  delists  in  ireqiMnily  enumerating  the  positive  ssrvicee 
which  science  has  rendered  to  society.  He  never  losee  an  opportu* 
nity  of  statinp^  nnd  noticing  the  labours  of  his  colleague'?  ;  nnd  on  their 
death,  after  the  example  of  Foutenelle  and  D'Alembert,  he  never 
neglects  jjroiioimcing  over  their  tombs,  funeral  discourses,  at  once  in- 
structive and  Interesting.    He  connects  facts  and  anecdotes  with  dcHni- 

tioiuaadtbeories^8nd.iBtiiCfBcbai3kthefiliafmtabhevcry  ingeniously 
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deUneates  the  history  of  ihing^.   At  the  "  College  de  France/*  and  iltt 

**  Jardin  des  Plantes,**  being  obli^t  r!  to  explain  the  elements  of  science, 
to  an  audience  generally  composed  of  enlightened  men,  he  never  fails 
to  captivate  their  attention  by  the  depth  and  novelty  of"  his  theories, 
and  by  the  elegance  and  grace  of  his  discourse.  His  Recherches  mr 
Ifli  OHemcat  FouHet  is  om  of  the  most  •dniiabb  prbdoetioiui  of  fhe 
■uad«  and  It  phuses  M.  Cuvur  at  the  bead  of  the  leamad  men  of 
Europe.  It  is  in  this  work,  that  by  the  inspection  of  various  fossil 
ossifications  with  which  the  ditferent  strata  of  the  earth  are  tilled,  he 
explain*?  the  numerons  and  sudden  revolutions  that  our  globe  has  ex- 
perienced, and  revei.ls  the  mysteries  and  the  profrress  of  the  creation. 

The  glory  of  M.  Cuvier  would  be  pure  and  complete,  if  he  had 
Bavcr  desalted  the  iDaiia|Ferie  of  the  *'  Jardin  dea  Plantea,"  for  the 
^nmiai^wooaa  of  ihe  Toderiea.  Bol  thia  leamad  gaotlcmiaa  is  not 
ane  of  tbat  species  of  men,  who  like  Gay-Lussae,  Le  Lemarcter.  and 
Dnimou,  devote  themselves  exclitsively  to  science  and  literature,  and 
find  all  their  happiness  in  study  and  contemplation.  The  thirst  for 
distinction  and  politic  al  i^loi  y  has  allured  the  naturalist  IVum  his  la- 
boratory aud  his  cabinet  of  ^peciuieus  ;   and  he  has  hauuted  the 

palaea  in  aaaveh  of  fitvoniBt  which  he  liaa  had  the  art  to  retain  iBmu- 
tahle.and  uadindniabed.  His  leaning  is  not  of  a  stem  aatnfe;  il  ie 
amiable  and  acrommodafting,  and  adapts  itself  to  every  dynaaty. .  Hie 

character  and  temper  close  easily  with  every  form  of  ggyenUttent ; 

and  he  has  been  finely  hit  oii  by  the  following  distich >-* 

Sa  nuun  sait  caresser,  dans  ud  exc^s  de  zele| 
Im  caitMM  d'vD  tigro,  «t  k  doa  de  VilUto, 

In  the  year  1808,  the  Empcrar  Napoleoii  nominated  M.  Cuvier 
Ceaneinor  for  life  to  the  University.  The  first  reelmtion  found  hias 

Chevalier  k  irie  de  TEixipire,  Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Chev»* 
b'er  de  I'Ordre  de  la  Reunion,  Conseiller  Titulaire  de  I'Universit^  Im- 
p^riale.  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  ,the  "  Jardin  de'?  Plantes/* 
and  Maitre  des  Requites  to  the  Council  of  State.  All  tliese  titles 
coutinued  witli  Inm  under  Louis  XVHL,  and  he  even  obtauied  from 
him  some  others*  and  exchaofcd  besides  his  title  of  *'  Mattre  des 
Requ^es,"  for  that  of  Conncillor  of  State.  The  one  bondred  deys 
found,  and  left,  M.  Cuvier  at  the  same  point.  And  again,  the  second 
restoratitm  found  him  still  ready  to  serve  the  Rourboos,  as  be  bed 
been  the  humble  servant  of  rvery  possible  g;overnment. 

If,  before  this  last  event,  tlie  conduct  of  Haron  Cuvier  has  bordered 
a  little  on  the  courtier,  the  writings,  at  least,  of  this  learned  person  are 
the  worha  of  a  ebamplon  of  rsason.  It  was  only  aboat  the  dose  of 
the  ministry  of  DeeaiMa  that  he  waa  seen  bcginninir  to  lend  his  el<v> 
quenee  to  the  support  of  every  ministerial  conception,  and  in  his 
speerhes  at  (he  tribune,  which,  by  the  bye,  are  in  a  style  of  mediocrity, 
att;n  kill!;-  liberty,  and  supportini^  despotism  and  delusion.  Protestant 
as  lie  is,  M.  Cnvier  has  been  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  his  quality 
of  Comuiibi^ui'v  of  the  King,  one  of  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  Jesuits. 
Aft  the  peiiod  when  thai  netorioue  aoeiaty  began  to  penetrate  into 
Aanee  under  a  dt^gniaed  habit,  Baian  Cnvier  »ade.s  fcpoft  to  the 
Upper  Chamber,  in  wfaidi  an  apology  for  the  Jesuits  as  an  instroetinif 
.  bodyoecwMdeleverjpbmee.  IihifC|portedtbalMeelUleyra»l» 
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wearied  by  his  oratory,  was  walking  about  in  the  "  Salle  des  Con- 
JerenceSy**  when  he  beheld  M.  Ciivier,  who  had  then  concluded  his 
report,  and  addressing  him,  said,  "  You  are  a  very  learned  naturalist, 
aiid  I  wish  to  propose  a  question  to  you/*  The  other,  suspecting  aa 
Intended  swcasm,  wished  to  retreat  from  the  questum,  when  Talley- 
raiid  seriously  insisting  on  a  reply,  said  to  him,  Tell  me,  I  beg  of 
jott,  which  is  the  most  grateful  of  animals  ?"  The  Baron  replied,  in  a 
brisk  and  confident  manner,  that  it  was  the  c]oq;.  "  Xo,'*  replied  M.  de 
Talleyrand ;  and  M.  Ciivicr  was  proceeding  with  a  loupe  scientific  dis- 
sertation iu  support  of  his  assertion,  when  a  sardonic  grin  of  the  prince 
»  stopt  him  short.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  is  the  turicey  said 
M.  de  Talleyrand ;  "  remember  that  since  the  Jesuits  have  introduced 
fhem  into  France,  these  wise  birdb  never  cease  to  cry  for  the  lecall  of 
these  reverend  fathers."  At  these  woi  ds,  the  laugh  .became  genera^ 
and  the  eloquence  -of  the  Protestant  Jesuit  was  mote  befi>fe  an 
epic^ram. 

If  the  titles  of  M.  Cuvier  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  be  incontest- 
able, his  claim  to  the  French  Academy  is  not  equally  vvell  grounded. 
His  speeches  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Deputies,  in  his  quality 
of  CommUtaim  du  JRot,  possess  nothing  of  that  warmth  and  aublimity 

which  characterise  the  eloquence  of  his  colleagiie  Laiiie,  or  of  the 
de])th  that  is  observed  in  the  oratory  of  Hoyer-Co!lrird  :  and  his 
"  Kloges  Academiques,"  which  are  written  in  a  style  sometime'^  incor- 
rect, and  frequently  rendered  dull  and  heavy  by  antiquated  riieturical 
flourishes,  neither  resemble  the  ingenious  elegance  of  Fontenelle,  nor 
the  noble  harmony  of  Bufbn;  so  that  certain  morose  critics  attribute 
hii  Donunatibii  to  the  Academy,  as  well  as  to  other  dignities;  to  bis 
habit  of  stooping,  contracted  no  doubt  in  his  laborious  searches  after 
fossil  bodies.  As  for  ourselves,  wo  behold  three  distinct  men  in 
M.  Cuvier  -  the  conrlicr,  the  hel  esprit,  and  the  savant.  The  Coun- 
cillor ot  State  and  the  Academician  vv  ill  die ;  but  the  Professor  of  the 
**  Jardin  des  Plantes*'  will  live  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 


No.  IV.— CASIMIR  DELAVIGNE, 

MEMBER  (^F  TlIK  FRENCH  ACADEMY,  AND  LIURAIUAN  TO  THK  UIKE  d'oULEANS. 

Of  the  throe  poets  of  uiunu  1  rnTice,  at  the  present  period,  is  justly 
proud,  Cusimir  JDelavigne  is  undoubicdly  the  one  whose  talents  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  promiae.  Though  leas  original  than '  B^ranger  and 
Ijainartine,  his  taste  is  move  pure,  and  his  genius  more  etten^e. 
He  has  equally  employed  his  pen  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  lyric  poetry  ; 
and  liis  early  essays  in  all  these  branches  have  lefl  such  an  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  that  he  is  even  now  looked  upon  as  the  most  re- 
nowned oi  the  youthful  bards  of  France.  His  dithyranibtc  ode  upon 
the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  w  incii  was  his  first  poetical  etfusion^ 
decided  his  propensity  for  the  art,  and  revealed  to  France  the  dawn  of 
an  aspiring  and  superior  talent  M.  FVan^ols  de  Nates,  an  opulent 
Mecxnas,  becump  )iis  patron, and  M.TIasot,  professor  of  Latin  p<  <  try 
at  the  CoU^  de  France,  took  npon  himself  the  task  of  aiding  the 

*'Xutkey  ia  French  i&  syuooymoas  %yitn  £uU  in  our  laiiguag«. 
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flights  of  his  early  fnuse  ;  and  although  Delavig^e  has  htirdly  reached 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  h-ds  already  produced  five  superior  plays  of 
live  acts,  which  are  sliU  ia  iiiU  possession  of  the  stage. 

Lea  V epres  Sicilieimes  was  his  tirst  attempt  in  the  dramaUc  art ;  and 
'  ibis  tragedy^  notwitbstandiiig  a  fcwJmitBtbns,  and  e^vedeUy  some 
impralHiliiti^es,  (not  the  least  'of  wlii6h»  perbape,  is  the  eiremnetaBice 
of  seeing  Prodda  openly  con^inng  in  a  palace      i  s  lltle  to  his  ene- 
mies,) had  a  success  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Templiers  of  M.  Re- 
nouard  ;  nor  did  it  lose  its  attractions  for  a  single  tnotnent  during"  a 
run  of  eighty  representations.    Two  characters  must  accurately  deli- 
neated, that  ^f  the  conspirator  Procida,  and  that  of  Loredan,  his  son, 
style  both  energetic,  and  natiml  and  majestic,  without  bbmbsat 
-^an  animated  dialogue — ^the  Interest  of  the  piece  constantly  alive^ 
the  admirable  scene  of  the  oath  of  the  conspirators,  which  is  full  of 
that  terror  whicti  harrows  up  the  soul — and  numerous  veiaes  abound* 
ing  in  force  and  beauty  like  the  tbUowiug : 

Qui  a  des  armcs  ct  salt  mourir  oa  detmnd  pas  k  la  pri^re : 

— all  these  liave  ranked  this  piece  amongst  the  chrf§^amre  of  the 

French  stage. 

The  second  trajyedy  of  our  author,  entitled  Le  Paria,  cannot  be 
compared  witii  the  Veprts  Siciliennes.  The  poet,  wiio  was^ young  and 
enterprising,  and  fiiU  of  warmth. and  resolution,  gave  unrestrained 
scope  to  the  flights  of  his  imagination  in  this  composition,  and  instead 
of  a  tragedy  founded  on  natural  events  and  characters,  he  has  pre- 
sffited,  in  the  manner  of  Voltaire,  an  oriental  story,  and  a  romance 
em  1  rely  of  his  own  invention.  Never,  vvc  must  acknowledge,  was  poetry 
exiiibiied  in  more  brilliaat  colours.  Never  did  the  author  so  far 
deyia,te  fi:om  the  rules  of  reason  as  in  this  work ;  yet  owing  to  the 
charms  of  an  encfaeating  style,  and  the  msgical  effect  of  admirable 
Terses,  his  eflTorts  were  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

Before  his  playoftbeEeo^e  dus  FieUiards,  which  followed  the  tragedy 
of  Tjp  Paria  at  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a  year,  M.  Ooltiviij-ne 
introduced  litR  own  character  on  liu'  stn«re,  in  a  piece  entitled  the 
Comediens^  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  new  and  original  scene,  in  which  he 
describes  the  rebuffs  that,  the  young  author  has  to  experience,  when 
be  baa  to  struggle  with  the  riVifd  pretensions,  the  airs  and  caprices,  of 
the  histrionic  tribe.  The  public  espoused  the  cause  of  the  poet;  and 
although  this  play  was  built  on  a  rather  feei)le  frame,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Metromanie  of  Piron,  and  to  the  DrnmnU^t  of  our 
Reynolds,  they  continued  to  applaud  the  fini'^hed  eleg-ance,  the  spark- 
ling vivacity,  and  tiic  felicitous  passages  interspersed  in  this  very 
agreeable  compositiont  till  this  BcoU  de$  FieiUards,  his  masterpiece, 
in  wMch  MademoiseUe  Mars  displayed  socb  eztreordinajry  talent,  and 
in  which  Talma  made  his  first  essay  in  comedy,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  the  fame  of  our  author.  Unfortunately, 
the]>1ay  of  Anrt'tie,  performed  a  few  months  back,  has  not  realized 
the  |jroinises  of  his  earUer  dramatic  career. 

Tlie  reverses  of  France  have  inspired  Casimir  Delavigne  with  his 
finest  productions.  Aroused  from  his  peaceful  and  retired  studies  by 
the  noise  of  foreign  arms,  he  'biroke  *  the  lyire  on  which  tie  has  been 
celebrating  the  duuTDB  of  HMf,  or  the  loves  ciDonoif  aad»  by  a  sf^rtted 
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effort,  Imniglit  feiliiliis  tot  JteMmiM;  in  which  Hm  dissitera  of 

the  battle',  of  Waterloo  are  described  with  the  deepest  pathos,  unrated 
to  the  most  striking:  eloquence.    At  a  later  period,  Naples  free,  and 

Napoleon  d^inij',  inspired  him  anew.  The  openin":  scene,  and,  above 
ail,  the  concluding-  one,  of  the  5th  Messcnienne,  after  the  lU  Icid  nf 
the  Neapolitans,  are  tlie  produAtions  of  an  imagination  iuiiamed  by 
■radi'Or  the  geuuine  fire  of  poetty.— ^We  ehall  qwile  two  passages . — ^ 

PaKTHENOPE  et  I'ETRANaERE. 

O  lemtMy  qtre  T«i»t4n  ?-^Pknh£nope,  an  ttOe. 
♦  ^Quel  est  ton  crime  ?^ — Aucun. — Qifa*;  in  fait  ? — Des  ingrats. 

~  Quels  soDt  tes  enDemis  ? — Ceux  qu'alfraDcbit  UMU  bfat| 
Hier  on  m'adorait,  aujourd'hui  Ton  m'exile. 
•~  Comment  dois-tu  payer  mon  hospitality  ? 
• —  Par  des  perils  d'un  jour  et  des  lois  ^ternellei* 
—  Qui  t'osera  poursuivre  au  seia  de  ma  cite  ? 

Dm  iofa#«JQuand  viradT0iit4ls  ?~.D«iiah4— De  ^mI  cA<£  ? 
De  tous. ...  Eh  bicn  !  |ioiir  nini  tcs  portcs  s'ooVfVlllUtllei f 
— .  Eatrei  %uel  est  ton  nom     Jc  suis  la  Libert^ ! 


Ia  UkntA  ffKpH  en  46t&amuit^  yeuSy 

Qnand  Parth^nope  la  r;ippelle  ; 
La  d^esse  ua  monsai  s'arr^te  «i  baut  dw  oifux  j 

1^1  m*as  trabie ;  adieu !  dit-^1l«, 
Je  pars. — Quoi,  pour  tonjours  ? — On  m'attend.— .Daaaquet  liCQ? 

£d  Grice..— Oo  y  suivra  tes  traces  fugitives, 
—  J'MrM  dMiH^enseurs.!— Ut,  comme  sur  aies  rives, 

Chsiaur  Dela^gni^s  itmMmna  are,  in  general*  characterised  by 

a  vftdi,  derated,  and  hannoiiious  vertificatlon,  oflen  intermingled  wSlll 
sublime  traits ;  but  none  of  his  i)ieces  are  so  perfect  as  the  three  we 
have  just  mentioned.  Tn  both  his  attempts  relative  to  Greece,  De- 
lavigne  has  manitested  merely  the  classical  exaltation  of  a  student  of 
the  university.  When  desirous  of  describing  Rome,  he  has  only 
miiiglcd  the  andeot  names  of  Bratas,  Ciceto,  and  Nnoia,  wHfa  those  <n 
Mi^ael  Angdo,  Tasso,  and  Barton*  He  Is  nevef  wanffng  fai  perspicuity, 
never  Yiolates  the  proprieties  of  riiyme  and  rhythm,  as  Beranger  some- 
times docs,  hut  he  is  far  from  heinsT  orig^inal,  or  from  displaying 
in  nil  his  pieces  the  same  degree  of  n;enius.  His  last  Mess^niennes, 
not  even  exceptiner  th&t  on  hes  funeraillea  du  general  Foy,  are  feeble 
aud  vague,  compared  with  his  former  works,  and  are  far  below  the 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Jtmmi  dAn,  which  Is  quite  in  the  andenl 
styk,  and  omtes  the  purest  and  most  shnple  poetry  with  the  traesl . 

Ou  Christ  avec  ardeur  Jeanne  batsaitrimage, 

Sea  longs  cbeveux  ^pars  flottaient  au  gt€  dee  T«nt«  : 

Att  pi«d  de  l*^eba£uid,  wuchanger  d*  vinfCy- 

Elle  avan<jait  h  pa^  lents, 
Tranquille  elle  y  monta  j  quand  debout  surle  faite^ 
Elle  vit  M  bftebar  qid  f  lOtll  divonr, 
Les  bmirrcaux  en  suspen?,  la  flamme  prlti| 
•    •         SeDtant  son  coeur  iaiUir,  die  baissaU  t&te,  ;  ' 

EtMpntipl9«i«r. 

.  )|[,  J>daTigne  conbiiies  In  hiinadf  inaayof  tIie/q|ualiliastbitcofi^ 
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«tituie  the  poet  He'  ia  by  turns  either  eloquent  or  ai|*i]ni«ntaUv6» 
•plain  or  ornamentet,  comic  or  pathetic ;  language  is  with  him  an  4n** 
«trunieiit  that  he  moulds  at  pleeame*  and  that  neTer  embarrasses  him 
in  his  movements.    He  beloii|^9  to  that  acttlty  nombar  of  French 

writers  whose  efforts  have  such  an  appearance  of  ease  and  facility, 
that  while  we  read  tiicrn  we  are  insensibly  led  to  imnf^riiie  that  every 
verse  caught  the  best  possible  form  of  expression,  and  yet  seemed  to 
be  struck  off  at  the  first  heat  of  thought.  He  has  shown  himself  ca- 
pable of  executing  whatever  he  deogna ;  but  hia  oonceptiooB  bafe 
not  hitherto  presented  a  auffidently  lofty  or  profound  contempla- 
tion of  hummi  affairs.  We  tnuit»  tbcrelbre,  repnt  what  has  been  as- 
serted before  us,  thnt  if  is  **  son  esprit  el  sa  raison  qu'il  doit  erercer  et 
agrandir ;  il  na  pins  besoin  de  sojiger  a  son  UU^U,  iL  Ic  re^ut^tf 
ehaque  foi$  qu*il  voudra  le  mettre  m  auvre," 


POOR-LAWS— EMIGRATION. 

\\  i:  have  been  endeavouring' to  lep^i slate  upon  the  poor-laws  for  the 
last  tiiirty  years — sometimes  with  a  sweeping  aUtiupt  at  reform,  more 
frequently  by  side-wind  regulations.  All  this  care  is  of  little  avail. 
Aa  there  are  certain  malignant  diaeaBei  which  have  bean  denominated 
the  oppnAria  of  medicine,  so  there  are  particular  maladlaa  of  our 
oocial  condition,  which  may  be  conaidered  the  opproMa  of  legislation. 
Among-st  the  most  inveterate  of  these  nro  the  poor  Inws. 

It  is  about  seven  years  feince  a  committee  of  the.  House  of  Com-  • 
moiis  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  this  complicated  evil ;  and 
the  extensive  and  minute  inquiry  which  was  then  entered  into,  brought 
forth  **  a  Bill  for  the  EstabHshment  of  Select  Veetries.''  We  appro 
hend  thai  little  eflect  has  been  produced  by  this  measure,  bejrond  thit 
of  making  the  rate-payers  discontented  with  their  parochial  ffaprt* 
sentatives.  AVhethcr  the  funds  for  the  i-nnintenance  of  the  poor  are 
administered  by  the  aristocracy  or  the  democracy  of  a  pari»^!»,  the  de- 
mands upon  them  still  go  on  increasing'.  These  increasing  burliiens 
cannot  be  resisted ;  because  they  are  the  tax  which  the  rich  musl  pay, 
to  mitigate  the  frightful  ineqoalitiea  of  a  system,  in  which  the  natu^ 
rai  funds  for  the  payment  of  labour  are  insufficient  for  the  notofwl 
demands  upon  them.  ' 

The  poor  laws  appear  to  have  occupied  an  incon.si(] Liable  share  of 
the  attention  of  parliament,'  since  the  memorable  experiment  of  Mr. 
Scarlett,  iu  1821,  to  remove  this  excrescence  upon  the  body  politic, 
by  the  knife  and  the  cauterv.  This  experiment  necessarily  failed.  The 
suggested  remedies  were  absurd  and  cruel,  and  tfaefar  only  merit  was 
their  impractfcability. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  plan  whieh  Mr.  Scarlett  proposed,  of  de- 
nying all  rch't'f  to  able-bodied  labourers,  who  are  unmarried,  is  not 
tinlikely  to  tind  an  advocate  in  Mr.  Sltntey,  who  has  lately  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  remedy  ol  the  poor  laws.  The  defence 
of  such  a  measure  must  rest  upon  tlie  belief,  that  every  man  who  bceks 
•aiploy  may  obtain  it  with  focillty.  The  eontmy  ia  notofflottsM  the 
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fact,  win  any  one,  poaseasingf  the  slightest  practical  acqnaintance  with 
the  condition  of  the  working  population,  assert,  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  so  great,  that  every  man  may  now  receive  n  value  for  the 
power  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  maintenance, 
whether  his  vocation  is  to  agriculture  or  manufactures,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  former  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that,  throughout  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  it  is  a  common  practice  witii  the  ftrmers,  to  relUse  em- 
ploy to  all  single  men,  while  there  are  any  married  labourers  amongat 
them  burthensome  on  the  parish?   The  consequence  is,  that  the 
country  is  filled  with  these  houseless  and  starving;  wanderers,  who  end 
their  career  of  miserable  adventure  by  being-  jiassed  horru^  (as  their 
pnnV'h  is  called)  under  the  wretched  provisions  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 
Then  conies  the  demoralization,  which  is  a  certain  consequence  of 
want  of  employment    The  parish  gives  its  wretched  pittance;— 
but  there  are  pheasants  in  the  preserves  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
OtganlsEed  gangs  of  "  unmarried  able-bodied  labourers"  are  formed* 
who  carry  on  a  sort  of  servile  war  against  the  possessors  of  property ; 
and  they  proceed  step  by  step  in  the  commi'^'-ion  of  crime,  the  clia- 
ractcr  of  the  poacher  gradually  dilutiup;  into  tliat  of  the  felon,  until 
the  measure  of  their  otleiiccs  is  full,  and  they  become  victims  to 
the  offended  laws,  which  are  strong  for  punishment,  but  powerless 
ibr  prevention.   And  is  this  a  state  of  things,  which  can  allow  the 
cutting  off  from  the  unemployed  youthful  peasant,  that  miserable  pit- 
tance which  the  law  now  grants  him  ?  With  our  additional  experi- 
ence, can  any  approxiinaticn  be  seriously  attempted  to  be  tnndc  to 
that  clause  of  Mr.  Scarlett's  bill,  which  says,  that  "  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  having"  authority  to  administer  rciiei  to  t)ie 
poor,  to  allow  or  give  any  reUef  to  any  male  person  whatever,  beiug- 
aingle  and  unmarried,  for  himself,  or  any  part  of  his  family,  unlesa 
au<m  poor  person  shall  be  actually,  at  the  time  of  asking  such  relief, 
by  reason  of  age,  sickness,  or  bodily  infirmity,  unable  to  obtain  his 
livelihood,  and  support  his  family  by  work'*?  If  by  any  such  leg-isla- 
tive  oinu  tment,  the  labourer  or  the  mechanic  who  is  willinir  to  work, 
but  is  unable  to  proc  ure  employ,  should  be  entirely  refused  support  ami 
relief,  there  is  only  one  of  three  courses  to  be  adopted  by  these  miser- 
able wretches — ^to  bang  themselves,  to  rob,'  or  to  marry.   Which  of 
these  courses  would  most  benefit  the  country,  we  leave  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  advocates  of  measures,  for  consummating  the  evils 
which  society  inflicts  npoa  those  who  ought  to  be  ranked  amongstthe 
most  valuable  of  her  children. 

The  increasing  pressure  of  the  Irish  waiulereis  upon  the  Ennflish 
agricultural  population  has,  within  the  last  seven  years,  rendered  the 
condition  of  our  unmanied  able-bodied  labourers  infinitely  more  de- 
plorable. Amidst  the  natural  desires  of  the  landed  aristocracy  to 
devise  some  means  which  should  render  the  claims  of  the  poor-rates 
upon  their  estates  less  onerous,  they  cannot  disg-uise  from  them- 
selves, that  some  nttf^mpt  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  friffhtful  irrup- 
tion of  the  wretched  Irisli  peasantry,  which  is  tlireatening-  to  involve 
both  England  aud  Scotland  in  a  companionship  of  misery.  Amidst 
all  tlie  complaints  against  the  poor-laws,  which,  however  exaggerated, 
are  yet  true  to  a  certain  extent,  the  legislature  is  receiving  into  its 
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mind  tliat  idea,  of  iHiich  the  propouiidar  would,  a  few  yean  baek,  have 
been  hooted  from  his  seat — that  the  system  of  these  lawsjnust  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  We  have  no  alFection  for  the  poor-laws.  They, 
in  some  cases,  multiply  the  evils  which  they  propose  to  cure;  they 
act  as  a  positive  encouragfement  to  iniprovideiice  ;  they  abase,  in  one 
point,  the.  great  mass  of  the  population.  But  they  have  shielded  Uii 
from  that  terrific  curse  which  has  fallen  upon  Ireland,  the  curse  cfj^ 
wor1dn|>^  population  driven  to  the  extreme  verge  of  subsistence^  and 
consequently,  habitually  sufiering  the  most  miserahle  indigence  and 
moral  degradation  ;  while  they  are  precipiiiited  into  the  direst  miseries 
of  famine,  when  the  accidents  of  nature  diminish  that  supply,  which 
they  ordinarily  exhaust  in  its  highest  average  quantity.  England  has 
yet  been  spared  that  infliction.  Thauk  God,  our  population  are  not 
yet  driven  to  renounce  the  use  of  wheaten  bread,  or  to  consider  flesh 
a  forbidden  luxury,  accessible  only  to  the  rich.  The  pooi^a-rate  haa 
saved  us  from  this  calamity and,  whatever  temptation  it  may  pre* 
sent  to  improv!d(?iit  marriages,  it  has  preserved  a  little  of  that  cling- 
ing to  comfort  and  cleanliness,  which,  promoting  self-resp(^ct,  is  a 

freater  check  to  population,  than  even  the  actual  terrors  ot  imnger, 
he  people  of  Ireland  offer  a  fearful  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  Uiat 
misery  can  repress  population.  The  very  recklessness  of  misery  has 
a  tendency  to  multiply  the  victims  of  famine.  Despair  has  no  re- 
straints. 

another  part  of  this  Number  will  be  found  some  simple  and 
thtrelnre  touching  descriptions  of  the  extent  of  Irish  wrelcheduess. 
We  know  them  to  be  true  to  the  letter.  England  yet  presents  no 
such  scenes,  because  she  has  a  poor-rate.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Irdand,  and  calculate  the  pro* 
'hable  consequences  of  their  growing  amalgamation  with  the  la- 
bourers of  England,  without  pronouncing  that  the  legislature  mu^- 
Wid  speedily,  adopt  some  measure  to  remedy  the  frii^-htfTil  evils  of  a 
popnl:iti(Hi  amongst  whom  the  funds  tor  the  maintenance  of  labour 
arc  gradually  decreasing,  and  the  demands  upon  those  funds  rapidly 
increasing.  Tiiat  country  must  be  wretched  in  its  aggregate  condition, 
when  the  labour  of  any  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  will  not  procure 
&od.  This  is  a  state  which  governments  are  as  much  bound  to 
avert,  and,  if  they  cannot  avert,  to  remove,  and  if  they  cannot  re* 
move,  to  mitigate,  ?is  they  are  to  repel  the  invasions  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  or  to  repress  the  violence  of  domestic  treason.  To  leave  such 
evils  to  correct  themselves  is  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  tamuie  and 
death.  The  infliction  will  not  pass  away  till  the  grave  is  satiated. 
But  the  struggles  of  despair  are  perilous.  .  That  state  has  no  security 
which  does  not  provide  for  its  children.  A  population  without  em- 
ploy is  a  soil  where  every  wickedness  must  flourish.  The  tempers  of 
the  famishing  are  a  mass  of  combustibles,  which  the  first  master-spirit 
of  iniquity  may  explode.  This  evil  drags  into  its  vortex  all  the  vice 
which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  want.  It  leavens  all  the  good  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  sets  up  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the 
march  of  human  improvement*  It  fastens,  in  all  the  loathsomeness  of 
corruption,  uppp  the  healthful  portion  of  the  system.  It  plants  the 
nfie^  of  ujgdyerMl  decay  too  deeply  finr  any  after  medicine  to  extmii* 
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Bate.   The  foul  excr«>cence  has  grown  over  our  social  systeoo,  and 

wc  must  en'^l^»i4vour  to  root  out  or  a«?suHge  the  disease,  while  some  of 
the  partial  means  of  cure  arc  in  our  hnnd'^.    The  experiment  of  neglect, 
too  long  attempted,  is  become  so  trenieiuious  in  its  terrors,  that  it 
iBilit  cease  to  enter  into  any  deliherate  theory  which  the  most  cold-  ^ 
Uoodtd  eoBtempt  of  human  happineti  could  propoMu 

We  tnist  that  a  day  of  scurdly  is  not  very  dose  at  hand ;  but  It 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  our  TacQlaling  aystem  of  corn  lawB,  im 
conjunction  with  tl^o  rapidly-incrensins;' population  of  Europe,  has  ren- 
dered the  Continent  incapable  of  much  lont>-er  supplying  any  ilemauds 
for  exportation, — and  that  if  a  season  of  scarcity  arise,  our  population 
may  be  pressed,  like  tlie  Irish,  upon  the  confines  of  ^subsistence.  From 
Mr.  Jacob's  '  Second  RMioit  on  the  AgricultoTe  and  Coeiaierca  In 
Com  of  the  Conthienta)  States  of  Borope/  ordered  by  the  Honte  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  18th  April,  1828,  we  find,  from  tery  accurate 
calculations,  that  our  stock  of  wheat  at  the  harvest  of  the  present  vear 
will  he  less  tiian  at  any  jjeriod  since  1S15;  that  we  liave  had  eleven 
years  of  abundance,  and  may  therefore  expect,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  a  iiaiiing  crop ;  and  that  *  if  a  great  (>ortion  of  our  necessary 
•upply  ihottid  be  wanted  from  foreign  eonntrles,  there  ie  no  prababi* 
Uty  that  it  could  be  iitmiiAied  without  such  an  adyance  of  price  aa' 
would  be  enormously  heavy.'  *At  the  present  time,"  says  Mr.  Jacob* 
*h:id  the  harvest  of  1S27  rc(juirc<l  it,  it  is  doul)tfulif  ten  days*  consump- 
tion lit  wheat  could  have  been  drawit  from  the  whole  Continentf  even 
at  one  hundred  ])er  cent,  advance  on  the  prices  of  that  period.*  The 
following  passage  is  important,  as  showing  how  easily  false  notions 
■ire  taken  up  and  acted  upon,  under  circumstances  where  there  is 
difficulty  in  cottecting  and  eiamining  aggregate  evidence:— 

*  For  a  period  of  several  years'  duration  aii  opinion  was  propagated 
and  extensively  imbibe*!,  though  in  opposition  to  the  almost  demon- 
strated doctrines  of  Malthus,  that  in  every  part  of  Knrope  the  produc- 
tion of  the  means  of  subsistence  was  proceeding-  with  a  rapidity  far 
greater  than  the  increase  of  the  population.  It  was  asserted,  by  what 
many  deemed  very  high  autliority,  that  all  the  world  liad  csoried  cul- 
tivation too  ftr ;  that  Ibod  of  every  kind  was  too  abundant,  and  that 
the  inferior  arable  lands  ^uM  be  sent  back  to  their  former  unpro* 
duetive  condition.  Such  statements,  confidently  asserted,  ecaitidy  « 
denied,  h\\\  never  investigated,  obtained  :\  dcjiree  of  credence  a <  ex- 
tensive as  the  intiueuce  of  high  names  and  high  pretensions  could 

'spread  them. 

•  In  the  year  1825,  I  found,  in  all  the  corn  countries  in  the  north- 
east of  Europe,  ihis  view  of  the  matter  to  prevail  univenelly  among 
the  growers  of  and  dealers  in  com ;  and  it  would  have  been  like  com- 
bating the  vrinds  to  have  contended  against  the  prevalent  belief.  Every 
fTTOwcr  of  corn,  w  hether  on  a  larg-e  or  a  small  scale,  affirmed,  that 
there  wn^^  on  liand  suflicient  for  se^eral  years'  consumj^tiou.  I  saw 
that  their  barns  and  granaries  on  many  of  the  farms  were  empty,  or 
very  nearly  so ;  and  the  owners,  still  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  opinion*  assured  me  that,  though  the  necessary  calls  for  money' 
had  compelled  .them  to  sell  at  however  low  a  price  they  could  obtain, 
1  shooid  i!nd,  on  proceeding  farther^  such  test  abnn^aiMe  in  store,  aa' 
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would  convince  n^e  fhpy  were  riprht  in  their  representations.  I  did 
proceed  ;  I  fbuti<i  no  stocks  any  wliere,  but  every  where  I  found  the 
naurance  that  farther  on  I  should  enooimter  ^  soperabuadant  quan- 
tity* TImp  fiifthtr  i  adnmoMl  ftcm  the  8eaH»1ioi«»  mort  seanty  did* 
I  find  the  provision  of  bread  eM%  bat  MpedaBy  of  rye^  which  is  the 
thief  food  of  the  country  I  then  visited. 

*  At  that  time  the  CoTitinental  presses  is<;nefl  forth  nnmerous  pub- 
lications pointing- out  remedies,  which  theyt  alK  il  on  their  respective 
governments  to  adopt,  to  cure  the  evil  of  abundance.  I  collected  a 
great  number  of  such  pubUcations  of  Tarious  extent,  and  containing 
4  great  diteni^  of  projects  to  cure  the  asaumed  evils.  Most  of  them 
Moommended  that  the  eom  should  be  stored  under  the  caie  of  the 
government ;  that  the  owners  should  receive  acknowledgments,  stating 
the  qiuintitv  iinfJ  v:i1ne  of  the  corn  so  depositcf!,  which  notes  of  ac- 
knowledgment were  to  be  received  for  taxes,  and  to  be  made  legal 
tenders  for  all  payments.  Others  of  them  drew  plans  of  buildings, 
•ad  eeicolated  tbs  cost  of  them,  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  as 
would  eootaiii  all  the  surplus  com  of  the  districts.   Some  suggested, 

caves  should  be  dug  in  the  sand-hills,  to  receive  this  enormous 
{surplus ;  others  recommended,  that  all  the  sugar  hogsheads  should 
be  collerffd,  filled  with  corn,  piled  one  upon  another,  as  hia:h  as  ootdd 
be  manag^ed,  and  then  be  securely  thatched.  Such  were  some  ol  the 
projects  tlien  seriously  and  soberly  proposed,  and  at  a  time  When  the 
muns  and  granaries  in  the  interior  were  nearly  empty,  and  the  stores 
at  thesee'^porte,  to  which  all  had  been  sent,  were  lower  than  usual.  ' 
'  •  Two  years  have,  however,  dissipated  these  projects,  and  the  Illu- 
sions to  which  they  owed  their  birth.  Tlie  harvests  of  1826  and 
1827  were  siitrhtlw  if  nt  ftll,  deficient  in  wheat,  and  ty^  was  not  below 
the  fair  average,  whilst  barley  and  oats  only  were  beidw  that  averaj^e  ; 
yet  no  man  spoke  of  any  surplus,  nor  thought  of  that  accumulation 
iriiieh,  two  yeans  beibre,  they  had  represeiSed  as  equal  16  the  con^ 
sumption,  of  many  years. 

*  I  have  had  opportunities  recently  of  seeing-  the  persons  who  gave 
me  such  descriptions  as  I  have  noticed,  and  of  conversing  with  some 
of  the  authors  wli  0*^0  pifbliriitions  T  have  adverted  to;  they  felt  (he 
error  of  their  representations  ;  l)at  tliose  who  had  partaken  of  the 
same  error  were  too  numerous  for  any  one  to  feel  ashamed  of  iiaving 
been  betrayed  into  It.' 

Mr.  Jaeob  having  very  satisfhctorily  shown  that  the  'Oonttneht  has 
no  store  of  bread  corn  to  supply  any  demands  from  England,  enteAh 
into  an  elaborate  statement  of  facts,  ascertained  from  local  inquii-res, 
to  prove  that  there  is  little  probability  of  an  increased  production  in 
the  conntn'p''  of  the  Continent.  Rut  the  most  curious  part  of  Mr. 
Jacob's  iieporl  is  his  statement  rci^atding  Uie  rapid  advance  of  the 
poDulttlon  of  Europe.  Hie  whole  matter  Is  so  hoportant  and  inter* 
eating,  thnt  our  readers  will  not  regret  the  space  wUch  we  occupy  by 
an  unusually  longextraet: — 

*  Altliongh  in  every  part  of  the  Continent  which  I  have  visited, 
witliin  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  marks  of  iTuprovement  in  cidtiva- 
tion,  and  of  increase  in  production,  may  be  traced,  yet  the  progress 
cannot  be  easily  or  accurately  defined.  In  some  states,  and  in  some 
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di^jicts  of  states,  the  pace  at  which  cultivation  has  advanced,  is  very 
striking ;  la  others,  and  .those  the  far  lart^cr  porlion,  its  pace  has  beeu 
Urnguid.  and  in  severriiB  scarcely  perceptible..  The  seine  obeemtion: 
may  be 'extended  to  those  objects  which  nstundly  mark  an  advancing 
atate  of  prosperity;  the  liouses,  furniture,  utensils,  cattle,  roads, 
fences,  have  all  been  in  a  state  of  improvement ;  bnt  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  them  by  auy  determinate  scale.  Each  observer  will  give 
them  a  colouring  from  his  own  temper  or  liabit  oi  uiiud,  as  it.  may  be 
babitually  or  oQcasionally  gloomy  or  dieerfiil.  The  praetice  of  forming 
general  views  from  too  small  a  number  of  data,  the  commonest  eavaa 
of  erroneous,  opinions,  will  have  an  influence  on  every  traveller,  and 
that  influence  will  often  require  the  :iid  of  subf^cqucnt  observations, 
and  some  degree  of  resolution,  to  overcooie  the  first  hasty  impras- 
sious. 

*  With  respect  to  th9  consumers  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  the 
easels  at  .present  materially  di^efent.  It  is.  a  sotject  sueceptible  of 
-tfie  greatest  accuracy;  and  almost  all  the  governments  of  Europe 
have  of  late  taken  steps,  of  different  degrees  of  effectiveness,  to  ascer-  • 
tain  the  growth  of  the  population  of  their  respective  dominions.  A 
brief  survey  of  that  increase  bears  sufbciently  on  liie  general  question 
of  the  proportion  between  the  ])r{)t.inction  of  food  and  the  consumeis 

wi  it,  to  warrant  tiie  uitroductiou  of  tlie  topic  into  tliis  report. 

*■  The  accounts  of  the  population  of  Russia,  which  are  the  most  to 
be  relied  upon,  comprehend  only  a  part,  though  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  extended  empire.  The  Synod  of  the  Olthodol, 
Greek  Church  are  in  the  practice  of  publishing:  f'sfb  year,  the  num- 
ber of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  the  year  prccedmg.  The  last 
of  these  lists,  ior  the  year  1826,  has  just  come  to  my  hands,  and  a 
eouiparisun  oi  it  with  those  of  a  preceding  period,  not  going  back  beyond 
the  time  when  the  empire  had  attained  to  its  present  extended 
limits,  will  give  a  view  of  the  rate  of  increase  that  has  been  going 
on:— Year  1820,  317,81)5  marriages— 1,570,399  births— 917,680 
de.!ths™-65*2,719  increase.  Year  18'i6, 384,787 marriages— 1,6*5,033 
births— 1,194,637  deaths— 450,386  increase. 

*  It  is  difiicult  to  account  for  the  lesser  increase  in  1826,  than  in 
1820,  unless  it  be  attributed  to  the  great  dilferencc  in  fertility  between 
the  respective  years.  The  years. 1819  and  ISsSO  were  highly  produc- 
tive in  the  east  of  Europe  ;  that  of  182&  rather  less  so;  and  that  of 
1828  was,,  in  all  the  sandy  distriets^  fixrm  the  great  drought  which 
prevailed,  very  deficient. 

*  To  whatever  cause  the  difference  may  be  attributed,  between  the 
tvvo  years,  it  may  be  lair  to  lake  tlie  average  of  those  two  years  as  the 
standard  of  annual  increase.  This  will  give  us  the  excess  of  births 
99m  deaths,  551,558  souls.  This  comprehends  only  the  increase  la 
the  greater  religious  sect  over  whom  the  Synod  preadea.  When  the 
whole  population,  in  1806,  amounted  to  41,252,000  persons,  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  published  by  the  Synod,  was  542,701. 
Since  that  year  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  empire,  but 
they  have  consisted  oi  countries  whose  inhabitants  cbd  not  profess  the 
orthodox  Greek  religion,  and  are  therefore  not  noticed  in  the  annual 
xepocts  of  the  Syno^,   Sm^oe  that  period,  inland,  whoae  mhabilMi^ 
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are  Lutherans ;  Bialystock,  where  they  are  either  Cntholies  or  hetero- 
dox (rreeks  ;  Caucasus  provinces,  where  the  majority  are  Mahomedans 
and  Jews;  and  Poland,  where  they  are  mostly  Catholics  and  Jews, 
have  been  added  to  the  empire.  The  proportioa  which  those  of  the 
disflideitt  seets  bear  to  tbe  orthodox  diiirch,  haft  been  .commonly  esti- 
mated as  two  to  setvcn.  At  this  rate,  the  annual  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Russia  would  appear  to  be  at  the  rate  of  697,758  persons. 
But  as  my  desiirn  is  merely  to  take  a  view  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Europe,  it  is  proper  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  Russia  from  this  estimate.  They  are  to  those  in  the  Eu- 
ropean provinces,  according  to  the  most  recent  documents  that  I  have 
been  able  to  uispeet,  .in  the  proportion  of  two  to  eleven.  Thus,  fiom 
the  ammal  Inerease  of  the  whole  empire,  of  097,758  persons,  must  be 
snbstracted  2-llths,  or  98,673 ;  thus  leaving  for  the  yearly  ann:Tnent- 
ation,  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  European  Russia,  598,085. 
Taking  this  from  the  period  of  the  {general  peace,  in  1815,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  at  600,000  for  twelve  years,  being  a  few  months  short  of 
the  real  time,  we  may,  without  fear  of  any  material  error,  assume  the 
population  of  European  Russia  to  have  increased  about  7,000,000.  I 
must  here  remark,  that  even  in  Russia,  the  increase  seems  to  depend 
less  on  the  increased  number  of  births,  than  on  the  more  extended 
length  of  human  life.  In  the  returns  of  the  Synod,  the  deaths  of  per- 
sons above  one  hundred  years  old,  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  year . 
1806,  293  i  1810,  3o0;  1816,689;  1820,807  ;  1826,1054.        "  . 

*  jCbe  most  extnordinBry  instance  of  increase  in  population,  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  any  did  settled  country,^  or  that  has  been  even  actually 
recorded  in  past  periods, .  is  that  exhibited  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Kin^  of  Prussia.  It  avouM  hnrdlv  ho  credible,  without  ^uch  clear  ac- 
counts a-  allow  no  ro'nii  tor  liesitalion,  when  enianuiuii;'  lium  n  fro- 
vernuient,  whose  systematic  order,  and  wliu^e  accuracy  in  ils  .statisti- 
cal communications,  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  in  Europe.  By  the 
official  papers  it  appears,  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1817  to  1897, 
the  inenMse  amounted  to  1,849,561,  at  which  rate  the  inhabitants 
would  double  themselves  in  little  more  than  thirty-six  years. 

*  In  the  twelve  years  and  a  hail"  which  have  passed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  w  e  may  safely  assume  the  iiu  rra-e  to  ha  ve  been 
2,300,000.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollman,  the  chiet  ot  tiie  Statistical 
Bureau  in  Berlin,  show  die  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  collected, 
and  the  changes  in  the  mode  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  the  populati(m  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  t&an 
the  means  of  employing  and  feeding  it,  notwithstanding  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Hoffman,  *'  that  the  means  of  subsistence  among-  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  have  strikino-lv  improved  from  year  to  year.'* 
This  may  be,  and  probably  is  accurate,  as  lar  as  regards  bread  com, 
by  substitttling  wheat  in  the  place  of  rye,  or  by  their  using  rye  bread 
instead  of  potatoes ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  extend  to  a  much  laiger 
oonsnmption  of  animal  fiood,  or  to  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of 
horses  in  agriculture,  or  for  other  purposes.  The  account  of  those 
two  kinds  of  live  stock  does  not  exhibit  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  is 
show  n  in  that  of  human  beings.  Thus,  in  ten  years,  whilst  the  in- 
crease of  iuhabitants  from  1817  to  1826,  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
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twenty-five  per  cent.,  that  of  neat  cattle  of  all  kinds  has  l>ecn  frona 
4,013,210  to  4,iii>^,587,  or  at  the  rate  of  seven  aud  a  half  per  cent., 
during  a  period  of  the  same  diuratioii«  viz.  from  1816  to  1825.  iu 
iho  anzne  period  tbe  horiM  and  oolti  ba«e  iacrtsMd  fram  l»a4M&l  to 
1^402,348,  or  at  the  rate  of  ftboul  tirolve  and  a  half  per  oent. 

'  PopolatioBW  osrUinly,  at  the  present  time,  making  more  rapid  ad* 
vances  in  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  D<'nmark,  and  Norway, 
than  at  any  former  period.  I  have  no  precise  data  respectini^  the  in- 
crease in  Sweden,  beyond  a  sliort  account  extracted  fioni  tiie  Revue 
Enci^clopedique  for  March  1825,  which  shows  that  the  excess  of  birthi» 
aboTO  deaths  in  IBdS  had  baeii  42,206.  I  know  that  a  geoml 
opinion  is  entertained,  both' in  Sweden  and  Norway,  that  the  incicaat 
is  proceeding  at  too  rapid  a  pace  Ibr  either  the  employment  that  eaa 
be  given,  or  the  sustenance  that  is  ntimially  proflnrrd  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  increase  iu  Denmark  Proper  nas  been  already  imtirpfj,  and 
it  mav  be  incorrect  to  state  the  annual  iucreaiie  of  those  three  conn- 
tries  at  tlie  same  average.  Whilst  Denwark  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent,,  Sweden  end  Norway  may  be  eitinatad  at  tWD-thbrds 
of  that  proportion*  iUmming  this  estimate,  the  increase  in  Denmaik 
being  taken  at  20,000,  and  that  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  40,000,  for 
^  each  year  from  the  peace  oflf^Ki  to  fhe  end  of  1827,  the  increase  will 
have  been  7-?o,000.  Ttie  Other  domiuions  of  Denmark  will  be  viewed 
as  a  pan  ol  Germany. 

*  There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  increase  of  Uie  popu- 
lation in  the  donunions  of  Austria,  arishig  ftoin  the  diiercnt  pertt»d8 
when  the  number  of  inhabitsntB  was  ascertained  in  the  sefeial  pi^ 
winces.  Thus,  in  the  Archduchy  of  Anstria,  in  the  province s  on  tfaa 
Ens  and  the  Steyermarck,  the  census  is  dated  from  the  year  1815  ;  in 
lllyria,  from  181S;  in  the  T}To1,  from  1806  ;  in  GaUicin  nnd  IVIorar 
viu,  from  1818;  in  Hunjzfary,  from  1794;  in  Siebenbin-g-en,  Irom 
1794  ;  iu  tlie  military  frontier,  from  1815  ;  in  Temeswar,  from  1814  ; 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Venetian  Ijombaidy,  from  1815,  The  aggre« 
gate  number  taken  from  these  returns,  as  enumerated  iiy  Baron  Lieb» 
tenstcrn,  in  his  VolhtaThdiger  JJmriM  dtr  Stalistik  dca  Oderreichischm 
Kai^crstadts,\)\\h\\%\\Qi\  in  1S20,  amouTited  to  29,699,724  individuals. 
Accordino;  to  the  several  local  returns,  as  published  by  tho  (ieotz^ra- 
pliical  Hoard  at  Vienna,  in  182;?,  edited  by  Colonel  Fallon,  and  tramed 
iu  the  mecediag-  yeai',  tiicruLe  of  the  increase  of  pop uiatiou  appears  to 

be  as  nillows:^ 
<  In  Hungary  and  Siebeaburgen,  1  4^100lha  annoaAy. 

*  In  Austria  Proper,  the  Steyermamk,  and'  8leheobiirg»»,  2 

35-lOOths.  .  • 

*  Bohemia,  Oallicia,  lllyria,  and  Moravia,  2  32-lOOths. 

'  Dalmalia,  Tyrol,  and  Venetian  Lombardy,  2  12-lOOlhs. 

*  This  statement  would  give  as  a  result,  an  increase,  in  12  y^rs, 
on  the  popuhitiim  of  181&,  calculated  at  27,000,000,  oi  more  than  27 
per  cent,  or  in  round  numbets  near  7,000,000.  EUraoidinary  as 
this  vast  increase  appears,  it  still  does  not  ffiboeed  that  pitiYed  to 
have  taken  jjlace  in  Prussia  by  the  accurate  accounts  of  that  country. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  onlv  j  'thurities  1  have  I  reu  able  to  consult: 
ji^us  Jl^iuiQenUacIv  i^va.  t^e  reiuins     ldl&  and  1B17,  calculates  the 
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number  of  inlmbitants  in  the  latter  year  at  28,1 1 2,S6S  ;  Lichtenstern, 
in  his  Handbuch  der  Neuesten  Geographie  dcs  Kaiserstadts,  by  a  dif- 
ferent morle,  in  the  same  vear  makes  tliein  to  be  -27,857,530  ;  255,338 
less.    The  latter,  in  states  them  at  •:?9,6<)9,724.    Colonel  Fal- 

lon, in  1822,  shows  the  whole  number  ot  inhabitants  to  have  been  in 
the  preceding  year  33,006,849.  Thus  these  diflfamii  authoritiefl  agree 
up  to  the  yttit  1821  in  a  nte  of  increase,  which,  if  continued  to  1888, 
vould  make  that  increase  to  ha  more  than  7,000,000. 

*  Those  parts  of  Germany  which  are  comprehended  in  neither  the 
Austrian  empire  nor  the  Pnissian  king-dom,  contained,  at  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  population  of  13,600,000.    I  have  been 
able  to  procure  from  Hanover  alone  the  exact  returns  for  a  series  of 
years  fiom  each  proviuce,  and  they  show  an  inctcaae  in  ten  years  at> 
the  mto  of  12  per  cent»  or  semewl^  more  that  14  per  coit.  in  the  IS 
years  since  the  peace.    By  an  official  account  from  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  it  appears  that  the  population  in  1818  consisted  of  789,191 
families,  which,  multiplied  l>v  four  and  a  half,  g-ave  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals 8,553,359.    As  this  result  is  not  in  its  nature  very  accurate,  it 
is  only  of  use  as  nhowing  tiie  possible  truth  of  two  subseciuent  uHicial 
statements.   In  1821,  the  inhabitaiits  Weit  found  to  be  8,748,330,  and' 
in  1828  to  be  4,801,004.   I  have  also  en  official  account  from  the* 
Grand  Diiehy  of  Baden,  which  gives  the  populatioa  in  1822  as 
1,090,910  persons,  and  ip  1826,  as  1,145,357,  showing  an  increase  at 
the  rate  of  1  48-lOOth  annually.    Whilst  I  give  credit  to  the  account 
from  Baden,  I  mubt  suspend  my  belief  in  that  from  Bavaria,  until  I 
see  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  daiu  arc  collected.    I  have  no 
alieottnts  fiom  Saxony,  from  Wurtemberg,  frpm  Hesse  Cnsel,  from 
Hesse  Darmstadtt  from  Nassau,  or  the  smaller  soveteignlies.  Frma 
the  best  hooka  describinip  each  of  these  states,  and  firom  conversation 
with  several  of  the  professors  and  other  intellig^ent  men  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  such  subjects,  I  am  induced  to  rate  the  in- 
eronse  of  ])opulation  much  below  that  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia,  and 
nearer  that  of  Baden:  taking  it  at  the  rate  of  17^  per  cent,  ia  the:, 
twelve  years  since  the  peace,  the  increase  in  the  portions  of  Germany 
under  consideration  may  be  Mnmed  at  2,400,000  at  the  prsseai 
t|me.  ^ 

'  Switzerland  utters  more  comjdaints  of  over-population  than  are  to 
be  heard  in  any  otlu  r  j)arts  of  Europe.  Tliougli  the  emig-rations  from 
thence  are  more  uimiorous  than  from  most  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  old  couLmeaL,  jet  tliey  are  not  found  to  prevent  the  populauou 
from  pressing  with  inerseised  Ibioe  sgainst  the  means  of  snbsistenee. 
By  census  taken  in  1821.  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  l,7SS^l^^ 
and  in  1827  they  were  2,037,030^  thus  showing  an  increase  it  six 
years  of  253,799.  The  whole  ang-mentation  dnrinc:  the  twelve  yeua 
of  peace  may  therefore  be  safely  estimated  at  Si  mmkK). 

*  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  furnislies  the  most  correct  ami 
most  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  its  |>opulation  of  any  country  in 
Eorope,  A  census  is  taken  every  five  yean,  and  at  the  end  pf  eaeh 
mtemiediate  year  the  births  are  added»  and  the  deaths  Bubtraetod« 
which  is  adjusted  by  the  enumerations  of  the  fiftti  years.  One  proeesa 
nmm  to  veiil^  the  .other  aad  it  ie  aesn»  by  thsir  va7  •mm  tpipn^* 
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anlion«  that  only  insigniticant  errors  are  made  in  either.    By  an  ac-^  J 
count  printed  for  the  information  of  the  legislature,  it  is  seen,  that  the  j 
population,  which  1st  Janimr}',  1 81 5, was  5,424,502,  had  advanced  on  | 
the  1st  January,  182 5,  lo  0,013,478,  and  adding,  lur  the  three  years  to 
the  1st  January,  1828,  at  the  same  rate,  the  uucrem  since  the  peace 
19  shown  to  be  760,000. 

*  The  state  of  the  population  of  France,  accortllnn:  to  the  statement 
of  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  Forces  ProductiveB 
et  Commerciales  de  la  France,  shows  that  the  increo-se  in  that  kingdom 
has  liecn  slower  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe  which  he  has 
noticed.  Giving  to  his  statement  the  full  credence  lo  which  it  is 
entitled,  that  France  contained  31,000,000  of  inhabitants,  who  increase 
annoally  at  the  rate  of 6536  for  each  million,  it  would  show  an  annual 
angmentation  of  200,000,  or,  in  the  twelve  yeus  since  the  peaee,  of 
2,400,000  persons. 

*  The  p  ]  Illation  of  Great  Britain,  from  data  afforded  by  the  three  • 
decennial  euumeralions  of  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  may  be  safely  taken  i 
to  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  200,000  in  each  year  from  1S15  to 

1827,  or,  in  the  period  since  the  peace,  to  the  amount  of  2,400,000. 
In  1821,  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to  6,800,000,  according 
to  the  enumeration  made  by  Government.  The  iqwrts  which  have 
been  circulated  represent  the  increase  to  be  unusually  rapid ;  it  is 
diflicult  to  know  what  deg-ree  of  credit  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
We  cannot,  however,  very  greatly  err,  in  estimating;  that  increase  to  be 
equal  to  the  proportion  which  has  been  ascertained  in  Great  Britain, 
the  one  island  in  1821  containing  14,391,6.^1  inhabitants,  and  the 
other  6^801,827..  We  may  thus  aesome  the  increase  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  since  the  year  1815,  to  be  8,500,000. 

*  The  estimate  of  the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  northern  Italy,  is  • 
comprehended  In  that  of  ilie  dominions  ofAustria,  as  far  as  the  terri- 
tories of  that  empire  extend  in  it.    In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Naples  I  take  for  my  guide  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  having;  at  hand  no 
Italian  ducuuient&  ol  e4uul  authority  on  that  subject.  According  to  the 
official  statements  of  1817,  the  whole  population  at  that  .period  • 
amounted  to  6,828,658.   Dupin  gives  for  the  annual  rate  of  increase- 
11,111  for  each  million,  vvhich  would  thus  amount  to  75,850  yearly,  or, 
for  the  twelve  years  since  1SI5,  to  900,000. 

*  The  middle  of  Italy,  comprehending:  Sardinia,  the  Popedom, 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  Lucca,  and  the  islands,  contained  in  1817, 
8,859,000  inhabitants.  If  the  rate  of  increase  in  those  states  has 
corresponded  with  that  of  Naples,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
d^cm  it  slower,  they  must  have  received  an  augmentation  of  1,200,000. 

*  I  have  no  recent  work  on  Spain  relating  to  the  state  of  its 
population,  nor  indeed  any  later  than  that  of  Ancillon,  published  in  | 
1809,  up  to  which  time  the  j-opnlation  is  shown  by  that  writer  to  have 

been  increasing.  I  remember,  durino;  the  existence  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  debates,  as .  reported  in  El  Uiario  de  las  Cortes^  that  ^ 
'  vague  allusions  were  made  to  the  rapid  increase  in  numbers  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  possible  to  regard  reports  which  mny  have  been 
mere  oratorical  and  temporary  assumptions  of  the  individuals  who 
iit«c(peii.  tbeii).  It-  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  mm  iacmae  has 
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l>e6n  going  ua  in  spite  of  Lhe  internal  disastrous  occurrences  iu  that 
country.  In  Portugal,  aocotding  to  Balbu  in  his  J^sai  SUsHtque  mr  U 
Hoyawne  de  Portugal  et  dAlgarve^  piib1i«hed  in  1823,  a  progreas 

appears  up  to  that  period.   The  lists  are  certainly  very  imperfect.  It 

appears,  that  in  tlie  yenrs  1815,  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  the  excess  of 
births  above  deaths,  and  the  proportion  of  both  to  the  whole  number 

of  the  people^  is  such  as  to  show  a  great  but  uncertain  rate  of 

increase. 

*  We  know  noting  of  the  population  of  Turkey ;  and  though  its 
Earopean  territory  is  commonly  stated  to  contain  7,(N)O»0OO  of  inha* 

bitants,  no  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  has  come  under 
my  observation.  I  do  not,  however,  deem  it  any  improbable  estima- 
tion, (  onsiderinj^  what  we  do  know  of  Portuo^al,  and  that  these  three 
coLUitrirs  contained  20,OUU,000  of  inhabitants,  to  presume  that  they 
have,  in  tilteen  years,  increased  tive  per  cent.,  or  1,000,000. 

*  From  the  statement  here  exhibited,  it  appears  that  the  inhabitatils 
of  Europe  haYe»  within  the  period  tliat  has  dapeed'  since  the  geneml 
peace,  been  augmented  by'the  number  of  dS^OOO,(Kfb 'or  29^000,000. 
Thus,  there  have  been  added  to  the  previmis  consumers  of  the 
products  of  the  soil,  at  least  double  the  number  of  persons  that  were 
existing;-  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1821.  It  hence 
deservea  the  most  serious  scrutiny  to  ascertain,  if,  withiu  the  term 
mider  consideration,  the  -whole  soil  of  Europe  has,  received  sudi  an 
augmentation  of  productive  force,  as  to  enable  it  to  supply  double 
the  quantity  of  food  which  Great  Britain  afforded  in  the  year  1821. 
If  it  should  appear  on  fiirtbcr  investi«ration,  that  whilst  the  consumers 
have  been  rapidly  increasing;,  the  reserved  store  ot  food  has  been 
lessened,  and  is  likely  to  be  kept  lower  than  at  former  periods,  aud  to 
be  but  barely  suQicient,  with  seasons  of  average  productiveness,  to 
support  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  ftel 
some  degree  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  lower  classes  in  every 
country,  who  always  become  the  victims  of  scarcity  long  before  thote 
of  the  hifrher  classes  know  anything'  of  such  scarcity,  except  by  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  bread.  To  them  com  is  the  most  insignificant 
article  of  their  expenditure,  whilst  to  the  poor  it  amounts  to  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  existence:  If  the  occurrence  of  a 
year  of  productiveness  below*  the  aversge  should  present  itself  with 
the  present  diminished  stofck  of  com;  or  if  the  next  harvest  should  be 
«ddayed  beyond  the  usual  time,  the  sufl^rings  of  the  more  indigent 

classes  will  be  attended  with  a  desrrec  of  intensity,  which  no  friend  to 
.humanity  can  view  iu  auticipaiioa  without  feeling  a  deep  interest 

We  apprehend  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  have  considered  with  attention  the  fiicts  which  have  been  col- 
lected as  to  the  real  state  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  that  our  vacillating 

legislation,  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Trade,  has  pttt  us  in  a  condition 
to  derive  little  assistance  from  the  continent  at  a  season  of  scarcity. 
In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Baltic  wheat  is  grown,  not  for  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  for  a  foreiirn  market.  For  almost  the  last 
five  years,  the  speculaiioii  o'l  cultivating  wheat  for  the  supply  of 
fingtand  'has  been  ruhiotts  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soH,  and  the  lands 
are  now  principaUy  devoted  to  other  mpu  •  Should  our  com  Imh 
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be  put,  M  then  »  now  tomie  hope,  upon  a  penmuieiit  ftoting,  wfaMh 
will  not  opnrate  to  the  «xcItt8ioii  of  a  fereign  tu|>j>ly»  the  oountiriai  of 

the  north  will  p^radinlly  apply  their  capital  once  more  to  the  ctiltivatioii 

of  wheat ;  but  the  process  will  naturally  be  a  very  slow  one.  It\  the 
ineiin  time,  one  season  of  deficient  ])roducc  at  home  wonUI  v.ot  nnly 
plunge  the  workinn-  classes  of  England  in  particular  into  great  tein])0- 
rary  distress,  but,  what  in  a  more  serious  evil,  would  press  the  English 
labourers  upon  a  lower  medium  of  suhsisteoce  as  a  permanent  habit. 
HeaVen  avert  irom  ua  the  iaereaelng  colture  of  the  potaAoe,  as  the 
prindpal  fiiod  of  the  labourinfr  population ;  for  with  it  cornea 
increasing  numbers  and  dccrcasino'  comforts,  and  consequent  loss  of 
moral  respectability.  Mr.  Jacob's  observation  confirms  this  tr\ith  in 
its  fullest  extent,  if  Ireland  were  not  constantly  before  us  for  a  fatal 
example.  The  iblloHiug  passage  from  the  Secoud  iicport  bears  with, 
great  clearness  upon  thia  importnt  point  ^— 

'  The  increase  of  ii^bitants  to  be  subelsCed,  ts  ihown  in  llie  table, 
la  not  a  matter  of  estimate,  but  of  simple  numemMoii,  in  which  no 
«rror  of  importance  can  be  made.  If  this  increase  should  continue 
at  the  <nme  rate,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  if  the 
consumption  of  wheat  keeps  an  equal  pace  with  it,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect,  we  must  very  speedily  reach  a  point  whei'e  the 
anpply  will  fall  short  of  the  demand,  irithout  taking  into  eonsidemtieitt 
thoae  years  whibh.mast  he  expected  to  occur,  in  whieh  oar  haiMte 
may  profiB  move  or  lets  deficient.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  is 
looked  to  as  a  useful  remedy,  to  protract  the  consumption  of  scanty 
harvests  of  corn  ;  but  that  kind  of  sustenance  when  adopted,  not  as 
a  remedy  aa^inst  an  occasional  evil,  but  as  the  principal  instrument 
ibr  tlie  subsistence  of  a  country,  seems  to  be  calculated  rather  to 
increase  the  number  of  ita  cottsnmerB,  than  to  increase  the  supply  of  s 
better  kind  of  food. 

'  In  theeonntries  of  Europe  where  the  greatest  proportions  of  those 
who  have  no  property  but  the  daily  labour  of  their  hands  upon  which 
to  subsist  are  to  be  found,  we  find  also  the  most  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  Lue  inhabitants.  In  Pru.->sia,  in  Denmark,  in  Russia,  and 
tlie  other  parts  of  the  continent,  which  are  obviously  the  poorest,  as 
well  aa  in  Ireland,. the  in^reaee  of  inhabitante,  Irving  ehiefly  on 
potatoea,  haa  been  so  nmeh  greater  than  the  increaae  of  eapltal  to 
afford  them  eomdoyment,  that  when  an  nnlhrourable  season  for  their 
chief  sustenance  occurs,  the  extent  of  want  and  suffering  is  enlarged 
in  a  most  alarming"  deforce — in  a  deii;^ree  felt  w?tb  a  most  opjiressive 
weiobt  duriiiiT  the  ]>oriud  between  the  uselessness  of  the  old  and  the 
ripening  of  the  new  crop/ 

With  the  prospect,  therefore,  of  a  defident  supply  overtaking  us 
eooner  or  later,  what  are  the  remedies  whidi  are  wHI^  the  mm.  of 
a  wise  foresight  ?  The  event  may  happen  even  before  the  dose  of 
the  present  year ;  but  if  we  wait  for  the  infliction,  instead  of  hems; 
prepared  to  meet  it,  the  disease  may  become  chronic  and  beyond  cure, 
instead  of  being  an  acute  visitation  that  may  pass  away  under  sue- 
eessiul  treatment. 

The  fiiat  duty  whidi  natureUy  pieeenta  itsdf  is  the  fmprovement  of 
our  loeal  reeoutees^  There  are  stall  many  waate  lands  that  may  ha 
fttocenlUly  eulUvatcd;  and  the  fiahefies  «re  atnngdy  neglBeled  by  • 
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couiiiry  which  possess^  a  population  in  want  of  the  tneatis  of  employ- 
mmL  Before  we  can  attempt  to  legislate  agatnal  the  cIbhqs  of  un^ 
married  labourers  upon  the  poof'tale,  we  should' be  firepeied  to  offet 
totboee  really  valuable  members  of  the  community  such  employ  as 
may  put  them  above  absolute  want.  In  East  Friesland,  that  common 
land  which  approaches  to  the  worst  quality  is  made  use  of,  by  settling- 
thereon  numbers  of  poor,  who  farm  what  is  locally  termed  a  colony. 
The  same  system  prevails  iu  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Mr.  Jacob 
says,  '  lUs  mode  <xf  dispotiiig  oCUiat  pottkm  of  the  popidation -which, 
when  capital  is  sosnty,  oan  obtain  no  empiojm^t,  asenw  both  humaiie 
and  beneficial,  and  appears  to  be  exiensiTely  spnading  over  those  coun- 
tries in  every  part  of  the  continent,  where  necessity  has  first  caused 
its  adoption.'  For  England,  the  introduction  of  snch  a  plan,  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  capital  to  t)ie  extension  of  the  fisheries, 
appears  to  us  highly  preferable  to  emigration ;  and  there  would  be 
no  great  practical  diffiealty  in  arranging  a  system  by  wliksh  pwishes 
nrighfr  mortga^  a  portion  of  their  lales  to  establiah  Ihe  neoesftexy. 
buildings  and  implements  for  the  coloi^aation  of  waste  lands,  and  tlia 
increased  production  of  food  from  the  sea,  and  thus  relieve  themselves 
o\  the  tirtcmplnyed  popvdation,  who  are  not  only  supported  out  of  the 
puro(  lii:il  iunds  themselves,  but  who  per})etunte  the  evil  .system  of  pay- 
ing the  labourer,  partly  by  his  employer  and  i>aitly  by  tlie  parish. 
Emimtion  appeam  to  us  misuited  to  the  English  bhaiaeter.  Oar 
peo{3e  have  neither  ^  stem  determinatiott  of  the  Scotch,  whieh  can 
lesolTe  to  abandon  the  dearest  associations  of  the  heart,  upon  a  fear- 
less principle  of  enduring'  fortitude  ;  nor  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
Irish,  which  bends  beffiro  the  storm,  and  destroys  the  weight  of  the 
severest  inllitiions  bv  ii  -  unreflectinj?  indttlerence.  The  Engl igh  are 
more  than  all  nations  tlie  creatures  of  habit ;  unci  expatriation  to  them 
is,  in  flMMt  csMs,  the  greatest  of  nvlseries.  Whel2icr  a  domestic  oolo« 
wisation  woold  materially  alleviajte  the  erils  of  an  unemployed  popu* 
lation,  j  i  i  ing  upon  decreased  means  of  subsistence,  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved.  Of  this  we  are  certain — that  population  would  not 
so  lar^rely  incrcn^c  Vstiilst  the  accustomed  comfort'^  of  the  En£T;lish 
labourers  are  preserved  to  tliem,  as  it  would  were  ttiey  degraded  to  a 
lower  sort  of  food,  and  a  consequently  lower  scale  of  respectability. 

The  same  eiperimettt  of  giving  laboof  to  tiie  unemployed  poor  of  ira^ 
hmd  will  natBfally  be  extenM  when  capital  can  be  seeoraly  employed  In 
that  unhappy  country.  That  liarlile  soil  offers  abundance  to  an  infinilely 
greater  population  than  is  at  present  supported  upon  it.  But  before  any 
eiitensive  plan  of  local  injprovement  can  there  he  adopted,  it  appears  to- 
ns absolutely  nec  i'^->:ii  y  to  encourage  eniigration  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  The  creation  of  new  i'unds  for  labour  in  Ireland  that 
migfat  be  pennanent  would  be  inraAeient  to  abMitb  the  mietnployed 
popidaiion.  The  people  most  be  Hfted  up  hi  the  scale  of  omnfort 
before  Ireland  can  i^iproach  to  a  healthy  stale ;  lUld  thill  cannot  be  till 
the  demand  for  labour  and  its  supply  are  more  equally  proportioned. 
The  removal  of  a  hundred  tliousand  of  the  peasantry  to  Canada  would 
be  tlfdt  as  a  relief  The  remainder  would  begin  to  breatlie  ;  and  if  no 
sources  of  employ  uL  home  were  opened,  sufficiency,  to  a  certain  de* 
gree,  might  become  Am  ahsMd  lol  of^n  IhoMmg  populaHKm,'  We 
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repeat,  that  the  «vil  has  become  too  greet  to  work  its  own'  core;  it  is 
difficult  to  diminish  numbers  eyen  by  starvation, — ^life  is  not  easily 

put  out  under  tho  fVirc<;t  rircumstaneos  of  affliction. 

In  consiiierinpi;  ihe  (question  of  emigration,  the  majority  of  reasouers 
are  apt  to  bring  their  exclusive  preferences  of  one  system  or  the 
other, — emigration  or  increased  employment  at  home, — into  compe- 
titSoii*  "nitiB,  in  a  eensiUe  book  before  us,  *  Emigration  Practically 
€kni8ldeTed,  by  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.*  we  find  this  passage :— > 

*  In  discussing  the  subject  of  eraigratiiMi,  there  are  some  persons 
who  seem  to  \hmk  that  the  labouring  pauper  may  be  employed  to 
equal  advaiitaL!:i  ot  home*  in  draining  bogw,  or  other  public  worlvs  that 
might  be  undertaken,  and  with  no  greater  outlay  of  capital  than  is 
proposed  by  the  Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee.  But  let  any 
person  wlio  is  at  all  capable  of  judging,  reflect  Ibr  a  moment  on  the 
iMlertace  to  the  paupers  themselves.  So  long  as  public  works  are 
going  on,  and  money  is  expended  at  home,  the  labourer  employed  will 
find  work  and  food  ;  hnt  ui  the  expiration  of  seven  yenrs  will  you  find 
him  and  his  wrtkhcd  family  raini d  in  tlie  scale  oi  civilization  and 
comfort?  No,  on  the  contrary,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  found 
just  m  he  was  before,  inhabiting  the  same  miserable  hovel,  and  with 
his  physical  strength  naturally  impaired  by  seven  yeais'.haid  toU 
merely 'for  a  scanty  support.  But  visit  the  pauper  emigrant  (and 
family)  removed  to  our  North  American  colonies,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  proposed  loan,  in  his  new  abode  after  seven  yenrs,  and  how  will  you 
find  him  ?  He  will  not  only  have  made  considerable  advances  towards 
repaying  the  outlay  on  his  settlement,  but  yuu  will  tind  him  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  hundred  or  eighty  acres  of  good  land ;  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  acres  of  which  will  be  deeied  and  under  culture,  with  a  good  log^ 
hooseybam,  cows,  oxen,  Ac.,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  independenes 
in  view  for  his  family.  Is  not  this  a  cheering  prospect  for  the  poor 
half-starved  labourer?  No  person,  unless  be  lias  lived  in  the  colonies, 
can  imagine  the  change  that  oenerally  takes  j^lace,  even  as  to  in- 
dustrious habits  of  those  who  were  indolent  at  home.' 

This  may  be  exceedingly  true  as  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
emigrant,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  true  that  emigration  is  to  supersede 
the  application  of  capital  to  new  modes  of  employing  labour  at 
home.  It  is  that  the  remaining  population  may  be  in  a  condition  to 
profit  bv  the  undertaking  of  new  works,  in  their  own  country,  that  we 
would  encourage  a  limited  emigration,  which  is,  in  our  view,  a  means 
and  not  an  end.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  an  intelligent  uud  sensible  man, 
who  has,  all  bis  life,  been  looking  to  the  improvement  of  Canada  by 
the  encouragement  of  settlers ;  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  con- 
iidcr  that  system  the  best  whicli  luts  occupied,  and  so  ust>fully,  the 
greater  part  of  his  thoughts  and  his  time.  We  are  glad  to  find,  from  Ins 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  the  cost  of  freeing  ire- 
land  from  a  starving  family  is  not  so  enormous  as  might  have  been 
contemplated.  A  nniiiun  thus  expended  would  relieve  the  United 
Kingdom  fit>m  the  indigence  of  one  hundred  thousand  of  her  moel 
miserable  fiunilies,  and  convey  them  to  a  land  where  their  industry 
would  procure  abundance: — 

*  As  various  opimops  have  been  submitted  as  to  the  sum  nieeeeiry 
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to  establish  a  pauper  family  in  the  Canadas,  I  feel  myself  warranted 
in  stating  that,  under  the  presumptiou  of  repayment,  full  justice  may 
be  done  both  to  tbe  <»(niiitTy  and  the  etnigraiit,  by  Umitiiig  the  disbnrve* 
ment  much  mthin  that  hitherto  assumed;  and  I  had  the.hoDQor  of 
givinn;  it  as  my  opinion  before  the  Emi^ant  Committee,  that 
woviM  be  "a  satisfactory  ontlny  for  the  removal  of  a  family  consistinj^ 
of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  rhvec  (  hil'lrcn,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
British  North  America,  providing  them  with  necessary  implements, 
log-house,  and  tifleen  months'  provisions.  .  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  refers  to  a  convenient  situation ;  but  from  .more  ceielul  iuTce* 
tigation,  as  I  do  not  think  the  expense  of  superintendence,  surveying 
the  land,  &c.,  should  be  charged  the  emigrant,  as  he  will  have  to 
purchase  his  farm, — and  further,  as  he  mn5?t  be  provided  with  items 
iornierly  included, — and  by  the  removal  of  expensive  clauses  in  the 
Passenger  Acts, — I  am  satisfied  that  about  4tbl.  will  be  sufficient." 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  of  emigration,  of  domestic 
coloniaation,  and  of.  the  fisheries^  tried  upon  a  large  scsle  in  Ireland, 
if  the  government  were  even  to  bestow  upon  such  an  object  the 
expense  of  a  campaign.  That  expense  might  be  the  truest  economy. 
But  till  the  surplus  unemployed  population  are  drained  from  her  sur- 
face, where,  like  stagnant  pools,  they  spread  pestilence  on  every  side, 
it  would  be  madness  to  introduce  a  system  of  poor  laws.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  demand  upon  the  poor  laws  but  that  created  by  the  improved 
molral  condition  of  the  working  population ;  and  education  can  make 
no  progress  amongst  a  people  without  employment.  The  self-respect 
produced  by  knowledge  is  the  only  barrier  to  sw^  an  extension  of 
claimants  u|ron  parochial  funds  as  would,  in  time,  swallow  iij)  all  the 
rent  of  the  country.  Those  who  educate  the  people,  and  tiius  keep 
aliye  in  them  that  taste  for  comforts,  which  is  produced  by  an  honest 
conviction  of  their  real  points  of  equality,  with  those  who  are  in  a  more 
elevated  condition,  provide  the  only  eflwctual  barrier  .against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  upon  all  the  property  of  the  world. 
Inferior  wages  of  labour,  the  habitual  use  of  lower  means  of  subsist- 
ence, the  destruction  of  all  personal  comforts,  the  introduction  of  a 
wandering  disposition,  p;enora{e<l  by  the  perpetual  irritation  of  absolute 
want — these  are  the  thiugs  that  make  all  property  insecure,  and  mul- 
tiply, their  peculiar  evils  by  diverting  capital  into  safer  channels.  And 
what  is  this  but  one  among,  the  many  proofs  that  the  ,  happiness  of  one 
elass  of  society  ean  never  be  severed  from  the  happiness  of  another! 
To  the  statesman  who  is  really  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  consequent  safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  empire,  there 
must  be  ever  in  his  mind  a  strong  conviction  that  the  condition  of 
her  people  can  never  be  raised  but  by  such  an  improvement  of  their 
physical  condition  as  would  leave  leisure  for  the  developement  of  their 
reasoning  fiiculties.  To  all  who  legislate  for  Ireland  there  is  .one 
prayer  to  be  addressed,  whose  performance  would  comprise  all  that 
can  be  asked  to  free  the  land  from  its  curses,, and  to  give  happiness  to 
her  long-suiferiqg' people — that  prayer  is 

.1  pcajthe^aMNnUsethen*        ^  . 
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I  SOON  found  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  Mr.  St.  John  could  give  mt 
every  sort  of  informlition  conceminp:  the  wortliy  persons  whose  por- 
traits ImiiiT  III  the  family-gallery  at  Arlescot.  lie  liarK  on  his  first 
eoiniiig:  thither,  conceived  a  fancy  for  the  subject,  as  I  had  now  dune, 
and  Imi  pnmic^  iti  cultifatioD  with  a  peracremce  toad  application, 
•neh  as  I  never  poeseMed.  He  tCudicd  county  Matoriei,  end 
decyphered  tombstouL-s,  and  collected  traditions,  till  he  really  was  in  A 
state  to  write,  as  Sir  Edward  had  hinted,  a  "  Memorie  of  the  Mey- 
nells,'*  from  the  days  of  the  founder  of  the  familv,  oven  to  Sir  Edward 
himself.  But  this  he  iiad  not  done,  nor  did  he  intLiid  to  doit.  It 
was  not  as  a  genealugist,  ur  even  as  an  antiquary,  at  least  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense,  that  he  had  devoted  himseif  to  this  study.  He  did  not 
cere  ibr  the  tree  of  deBoeot,  or  fiir  ihe  differeace  between  the  eoale 
of  meil  worn  at  Poitiers,  and  at  Flodden,  His  was  a  moral  antiquari^ 
anism  ;  be  <le]iprhted  in  tracing  the  moeura  of  past  times,  as  produced  by 
the  state  of  feelinji;-  at  the  period,  as  acted  upon  by  the  government* 
the  religion,  and  the  i>eneni]  mode  of  thiiikintr,  of  the  aa:e.  It  was  na- 
tural, therefore,  that  lie  should  have  given  liis  attention  in  very  dif* 
ferent  degrees,  to  different  members  of  the  family.  Of  somc^  be  had 
KttLs  more  than  the  mere  birth,  marriage*  and  death--*while  of  otheia 
the  biography  was  elaborately  wrought  out 

One  of  his  chief  favourites  was  Sir  Eustace  de  Mont  Mt^ nil,  the  fiist 
founder  of  the  family  in  England,  by  intermarrtn2:e  with  the  heirc<;s  of 
the  owner  of  Arlescot.  This  kniolii  was  a  (iascon  by  birth,  and  had 
come  iuUi  this  country  in  the  snite  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  appeared 
to  have  been  a  iicholar  as  well  as  a  soldier  ;  iur  Si.  John  had  disco- 
vered some  old  manuseripts  of  his,  descriptive  of  several  of  his  cam* 
paigns,  atid  here  and  there  including  some  notices  of  bis  private 
history.  These  were  written  in  old,  but  not  inelegant,  French ;  and 
displayed  considerable  vivacity  of  manner,  as  well  as  slirewdne'^s  of 
observation.  My  friend  had.  at  first,  considered  these  contemporary 
records  of  the  times  that  were,  so  precious,  that  he  set  to  work  to 
translate  them,  as  forming  in  tliemselves  a  biography  of  Sir  Kustace. 
But  upon  further  consideration,  he  determined,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lengtliiness  and  repetiiions  of  Sir  Eustace's  style,  only  to  give  eatraeti 
from  his  inanoscripts.  Joining  tbem  together  by  links  of  his  own. 
The  following  is  what  I  reeved  from  him  on  the  sultiect  of  the 
Gascon  knight. 

•*  I  remember  me  well."  (the  narrative  began  with  an  extract  from 
Sir  Eustace's  papers),  *'  I  remember  me  well  when  I  was  a  boy  below 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  hia 
army  to  Bordeaux ;  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  It  is  known— albeit 
the  English  are  wont  to  make  less  mention  of  the  same  than  ihey 
might,  and  injustice  ought — it  is  known  that  the  kntorbts  of  Guieuue 
and  Gascony*  in  thatpower,  outnumbered  far  the  iraiglishmeni  aad 
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tmons^  these  was  a  brother  of  my  mother's.  Sir  Guy  de  Malestroyt. 
Sir  Guy  ali^-hted  at  our  house,  britig:lfi<T  with  him  two  prisoners  of 
hierh  «!« i;rt c,  and  great  store  of  spoils  iu  jewels  aud  gold.  lie  had  with 
him,  as  his  souire,  his  sou,  iny  cousin,  who  was  little  more  thau  six<- 
tetti  yean  ola»— yet,  wbo  bad  shared  largely  both  in  the  glory  of  the 
ftglit,  aad  Ifaii  spoils  of  tbe  victory.  I  lemembar  kow  my  young 
heart  swelled  with  envy,  as  he  treated  hm  aa  a  child— and  alfeolad  to 
talk  of  the  deeds  which  he  had  witnessed  through  the  campaign,  ai 
of  things  which  were  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, TTo  was  little  more  than  two  years  older  thau  myself — and  that 
he  should  have  been  mingling  in  the  most  glorious  deeds  oi  arma 
Ifaat  the  world  bad  erer  seen,  while  I  remained  mewed  «l  hamOi 
is  the  iMstf  flf  a  widowed  mother,  was  indeed  moit  bHtar  to  mf 
Blind. 

The  thirst  of  distinction  in  amis,  more  than  erer  took  possession 
of  mv  «otd.  I  thought  only  of  the  knights  who^se  ffimc  was  now  on 
all  men  s  ton^■ue'5,  and  whose  acts  I  heard  my  uhlIi-  :ind  lii'--  '^on  relate 
The  great  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sir  John  Chaudus,  and  Lord  James 
Mdliy — to  ttese  htwe  knda  I  looked  up  as  to  soaaaOd^  ahMMt 
anperwhofflatif  and  I  hamed  to  flgfait  mder  their  banner.  In  espeeial/ 
I  admired  Sir  John  Chaodos ;  for  it  was  in  his  baltaile  that  Sir  Quy 
had  foug^ht  at  Poitiers ;  and,  therefore,  I  heard  more  of  his  deeds 
than  of  those  of  all  others.  My  uncle  ofirnited  in  me,  how  on  the 
day  of  trnee,  which  was  on  the  Sunday  betuic  ihe  bailie.  Sir  John  had 
ridden  foriii,  coasting  the  French  host,  uud  liow  he  had  met  the  Ltord 
oTGIeiemont,  who  had  eome  oat,  on  bis  part,  to  reflew  the  EngllslH 
*en.  And  the  two  knigfate  had  the  name  deriee^-onr  Blessed  I^ady 
on  a  field  azure,  or,  encompassed  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  argent* 
And  the  two  l\ni<^lits  quarrelled  as  to  which  the  device  did,  of  truth, 
belong"  (o.  And  they  wo?'ld  have  fonj^ht  incontinent,  fin  itbnd  not  been 
for  the  tiuce  that  was  htuveen  the  hosts.  And  each  challeuffed  the 
other  to  make  good,  the  next  day,  in  the  battle,  his  right  to  this 
deviee.  And  the  Mtt  day,  the  htad  John  of  GiersMOnl,  when 
Olfaen  of  Ids  paity  fled,  lougfat  mider  hie  banner  till  ho  was  boelea 
down,  and  would  in  no  wise  be  taken  to  ransom — ^because,  as  many 
fboufrht,  of  the  words  which  he  and  Sir  John  Chandoa  had 
the  flay  before. 

*'  Tliehe,  and  other  such  tales,  did  my  tmcle  and  iny  cousin  tell  to 
me.  And  I  was  used  to  see  Sir  John  Cliandus  iu  the  streets  of 
Bordeaux ;  a  nan  of  lofty  stafure  he  was,  and  of  strong  members, 
aod  of  noUe  bearing;  and  he  looked  like  a  gftllant  knight*  and  » 
stalwrat  man-at-arms^  as  he  was.  His  battle-axe  was  snch  as  few^ 
$>ave  he,  could  wield :  many  a  stout  fellow  have  I  seen  done  (o  death 

by  it  in  aller  times  I 

**  Thus  first  uprose  my  reverence  for  Sir  John;  and,  in  the  matter 
of  which  I  am  now  about  to  speak,  it  bore  fruit  lu  deeds,  in  the 
year  of  Ood  one  thousand  thm  hundred  tlveesoora  and  fmm — after 
the  gresi  peace  beiweon  F^anee  and  £nglaad  had  made  idle  all  tlM 
good  knights  and  squires  of  both  eotmtries,  who  longed  to  advaaea 
themwdvet  by  deods  of  ams,  the  ipaunA  tonehhig  the  Dochy  of 
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Bretac:ne  came  to  be  decidetl.  And,  aUhniin;h  it  liad  been  nfrreerl 
upon  betvvecTi  king  John  and  k'uvj;  Edward,  that  th<'y  should  not 
rentier  aid  to  ciiher  Charles  oi  Blois  or  John  de  Moumiurt,  yet  it  was 
hdd  to  be  IvmM  that  the  private  knights  of  Fnnce  aikd  £nglaud 
night  engage  with  either  party»  as  to  them  should  seem  best  And 
Sir  Bertrand  dn  Goesclin  took  part  with  Charles  of  Bbis,  and  many 
knip^hts  of  France  and  Britanny,  who  loved  Sir  Bertrand,  and  held 
his  fanje  as  a  nv,m  of  leadings  in  <^eat  esteem,  joined  also  with  the 
liord  Charles  o\'  .  ;  so  that  he  gathered  together  a  mighty  host. 
And  Sir  John  Ciiandos,  whose  nanrt'^  was  then  second  to  none,  for 
bmery  or  for  oouoBel,  save,  perhup  .,  alone  his  great  master,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  joined  himself  auto  John  of  Moun&rt ;  aad«  in  lika 
manner  as  the  knights  of  France  had  flocked  to  join  Du  Guesclin,  so 
did  thoFc  of  England  crowd  still  more  -largely  to  Chandos.  There 
were  Sir  Unbfrt  Knolles,  and  Sir  Waller  Hewitt,  and  Sir  Hiinrh 
Calvorlev,  and  6ir  Richard  Burley,  and  mauy  otheri>  of  great  name 
and  leading. 

And  Sir  John  Chandos,  when  the  Count  de  Mountibrt  did  first 
aaniestly  entreat  him  to  join  him,  was  lying  at  Bordeaux,  being  as 

then  Constable  of  Acquitaine,  under  his  lord  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Ac(|nitaine.  And  he  d«»ircd  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  countryto 
go  with  him.  hut  not  many  would  go  ;  whether  it  were  from  jealousy 
of  the  Englishmen  or  not.  I  know  not,  but  so  it  was.  that  few  went. 
But  of  those  few  i  was  one.  I  bad  never  ibrgotteu  the  great  love 
and  admiration  I  had  had  of  Cliandoa  while  I  was  yet  a  boy ;  and, 
though  I  had  served  m  the  slight  warfare  which  there  was  between 
the  batUe  of  Poitiers  and  the  great  peace,  yet  had  I  never  yet  been  in 
the  same  host  with  him.  And  the  fewer  Gascons  there  were,  the  more 
courteous  was  Sir  John  to  those  v  ho  did  take  service  with  him;  and 
he  put  us  under  his  own  banner  and  near  to  his  person. 

"  A  great  host  there  was  on  both  sides,  which  met  in  the  plain 
near  Auray,  to  decide  this  quarrel  of  Britanny,  which  liad  lasted  so 
long,  and  had  seen  such  various  fortune.  On  the  side  of  Charles  of 
Bk^  there  were,  besides  Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  great  numbers  of 
the  barony  and  knighthood  of  France,  the  Count  of  Auxerre,  the 
Count  of  Joye,  the  Lord  ofFranvill,  tlie  Rf'i^ne  de  Villaino';.  and  mniiy 
other  of  the  most  renowned  niun  ol  aims  of  France.  And  there  were 
also  divers  of  the  barons  and  knights  of  Britanny,  whom  it  were 
tedious  to  name.  And  with  John  de  Mountfort  also  there  were  many 
noble  gentlemen  of  Britanny — in  especial.  Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  who 
already  promised  to  be  a  noble  soldier.  And,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  flower  of  English  chivalry  was  with  him  also. 

And  it  was  rumoured  in  the  cnmp,  that  Charles  of  Blois  was  full 
of  sweetness  und  courtesy,  and  would,  peradventure,  have  gladly 
condescended  to  a  peace,  and  lia\  c  been  content  wilh  u  part  of  the 
duchy  of.Bretagne, — but  his  wife,  through  whom >  came  his  right, 
would  in  no  wise  hearken  to  this,  but  at  parting  had  said  to  him,  in 
presence  of  Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and  many  of  the  lords  of 
Britanny — *  Sir,  ye  are  going  to  defend  my  heritage,  and  yours — for 
that  which  is  mine  is  yourWthe  which  the  X^rd  Mountfort  taketh 
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ftom  as  wroiigftiHy  tad  wHhoat  eanse,  as  Ood  knoweth.  And  all 

lords  of  Britanoy  liere  present  know  rip^ht  well  that  I  am  Tight 
inheritor.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  require  yon  heartily  that  you  make  no 
manner  of  ordinanoo.  nor  composition  of  asreement,  or  peace,  with 
the  Count  de  Mounttort,  but  that  the  whole  body  of  the  duchy  may 
remain  with  us.'  And  it  was  said,  that  her  husband  gave  to  her  his 
fiiUb  that  he  would  do  even  accorduig  to  her  words.  • 

**  Asd  the  Engrlish  and  Bretons  on  the  side  of  De  Mountfort.  who 
had  been  besieging  the  castle  of  Auray,  drew  up  theit  host  in  order  of 
battle,  to  wait  their  enemies.  And  as  the  Frenchmen  came  on,  they 
were  drawn  u])  in  three  battailes,*  with  a  rear-c^uard.  And,  as  they 
advanced,  they  were  so  thick  toprether,  that  if  you  had  thrown  an 
appl§  among  them,  it  must  have  lighted  on  a  basnet,  or  a  spear-point. 
And  when  Sir  John  Chandos  (who  was  chief  captain  for  the  Count 
de  Mountlbrt)  saw  them,  he  greatly  praiaed  the  skill  with  which  the 
PVenchmen  wete  ordered,  and  said,  that  It  well  appeared  that  the 
flower  of  honour  and  chivalry  was  in  that  company.  And  when  he  had 
well  considered  them,  he  also  made  three  battailes  and  a  rear-guard; 
lie  f^ave  the  first  to  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  Sir  Walter  Hewett,  and  others; 
the  second  to  Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  Sir  £ustace  d'Ambreticourt,  and 
Sir  Matthew  Gumey ;  at  the  head  of  the  thinl  were  the  Connt  do 
Mountfort  and  himself;  and  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  had  the  rear-guard. 

•*  Thus  lay  tfic  two  armies,  in  the  fair  plain  of  Anray  in  Brittany — 
on  the  Saturday,  the  Sth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
M.  iii.C.lxiiii.  It  wn^^  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  such  mighty 
hosts,  led  by  men  of  such  renown  as  Chandos  and  Du  (Juesclin. 
Greatly  did  it  delight  me  to  look  upon  the  hosts.  There  were  banners 
and  pennons  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  harness  of  Ihe  luiights  waa 
more  richly  apparelled  than  it  had  ever  yet  fidlen  to  my  lot  to  see* 
There  was  a  kind  of  truce  for  the  day ;  and  great  ibar  had  I  that  they 
would  come  to  a  peace,  and  not  fight  with  one  another.  The  lord  of 
Beaumanoir,  one  of  the  greatest  barons  of  Britanny,  who  was  a  sworn 
prisoner  to  the  Eng-lishmen,  and  so  rode  unarmed,  rnrae  and  went 
divers  limes  between  the  camps,  striving  to  get  them  to  come  to  peace. 
But  he  only  lurhieved  the  truce  of  which  I  have  spoken  ibr  that  day 
and  night,  till  son-rising  on  the  next  day.  For  Sir  John  Chandoa 
was  determined  that  the  great  quarrd  of  Britanny  should  now  be  de- 
cided at  last ;  that  there  should  bo  no  division  of  the  duchy,  to  give 
rise  to  fresh  turmoils,  but  that  the  fight  tliere  to  he  fnT!'4;ht  should 
make  or  mar  the  one  for  ever.  And  thus  w  hen  the  lord  lieaiimaaoir 
appealed  to  him  to  accord  these  two  parties,  he  said  '  No ;  tell  the  lord 
Charles  of  Blois,  that  Sir  John  de  Moontfoct  will  have  battle;  that 
be  will  this  day  be  the  Duke  of  Bietagne,  or  else  die  in  this  phu:e;' 
and  the  like  did  ho  teU  to  De  Mountfort,  as  coming  irom  Chaiies 
of  Blois. 

**  Therefore,  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  morning,  every  man  in  the  host 
apparelled  himself ;  and  there  were  masses  said  in  each  host,  and  such 
were  houseled  as  cliose.  And,  just  before  sun-rising,  every  man  drew 
into  his  own  battaile  in  good  order.  And  I  was  under  the  banner  of 
Shr  John  Chnndoi^  I  resolved  to  keep,  roe  as  near  to  him  as  it  wa» 
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posrible.  '  Aft  Uie  two  liotts  »p|iroaeb«d  6«eh  olliffr,  ft  wit  a  gfavfooB 

si^ht  to  behold :  every  man-at-arms  bore  his  spear,  cut  of  five  foot  of 
Iciifxth,  rig-ht  before  him,  nnd  hjid  a  short  axe  han^ns^  by  his  side. 
And  the  battaile  of  the  lord  Charles  and  of  ihe  lord  John  were  set 
right  against  each  other.  And,  at  the  first  cncovniter,  the  shock  was 
great,  and  there  arose  a  sore  buttle.  And  I  ever  kept  nigh  to  Sir 
John  Chandos,  and  mamlled  much  at  the  noble  faats  of  arms  that  he 
did.  He  advised  and  coimselled  the  Count  de  Mountfbrt  in  every 
things,  comforted  him  and  his  men,  and  marshalled  all  their  movements. 
And  yet  he  fought  with  an  axe  that  he  held  in  his  hands,  as  though  he 
had  been  a  common  man-at-arni'?,  and  had  nought  to  thijik  of  >?ave  to 
cleave  down  his  enemies  :  and  he  g-ave  snch  strokes  that  none  durst 
approach  him,  for  he  wan  a  great  and  mighty  knight,  and  tierce  and 
powerful  ill  buttle. 

"And  after  fighting  for  some  time,  the  battaile  of  tbe  eonnt  of 
Auxerre,  againstwhich  we  fought,  was  elean  broken  and  routed :  and  so 
sorely  was  it  discomfited  that  all  the  banners  and  pennons  were  beaten 
down  to  the  earth,  and  the  lords  were  put  to  fliirht  in  jyreat  danger,  and 
received  no  help  or  comfort  from  any  side.  And  tho\ig;h  ihey  cried 
their  cric«?  of  war,  yet  scarcely  any  drew  to  them  ;  for  of  some  the 
men  were  too  far  distant  to  hear,  and  of  others  they  were  ho  in  the 
press  that  each  man  had  enough  to  do  to  defend  himself. 

"  And  when  this  battaile  was  thorooghly  routed  and  bralcen  up.  Sir 
John  Chandf)s  addressed  himself  against  that  of  Sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  which,  as  yet,  had  done  great  feats  of  arms.  But  that  also 
could  not  stand  before  the  attack  of  our  body:  it  opened — nnd  many 
noble  knij^iits  and  brave  squires  were  brought  to  great  mischief — and 
their  iielmets  and  beads  were  cloven  in  sunder  by  the  strokes  of  the 
heavy  axes  of  our  men.  And  we  all  pressed  forward  to  seize  Sir 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and  the  banner  of  Chandos  had  (he  glory  of  the 
deed,  for  Sir  Bertrand  yielded  himself  to  a  squire  of  Engluid  who 
fought  under  it.  And  Sir  John  took  with  his  own  hand  a  right 
hardy  lord  of  Britanny,  the  lord  of  Raix.  And  the  whole  battaile  fled 
before  us,  each  man  that  had  a  horse  apparelled,  mounting  him  and 
fleeing  straight  away.  But  a  few  good  knights  and  squires  of 
Britanny  would  not  leave  Sir  Charles  of  Blois,  by  whom  they  had 
sworn  to  abide,  but  held  by  him  to  the  last ;  and  he  would  not,  in 
anywise,  leave  the  field,  but  had  rather  die  than  depart  with  reproach. 
And  those  who  had  gathered  round  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois  held 
together  fr»r  a  lonpr^^pace,  defending  themselves  ap;alnst  «rreat  juimbers. 
And  the  English  all  gathered  ajrainst  this  knot  of  men,  where  the 
banner  of  Blois  was  still  '^eon  ll>in^^.  They  fjtruggled  and  fought 
most  bravely,  but  it  was  in  vain.  After  a  space,  their  rank  was 
broken,  the  banner  was  torn  down,  its  bearer  s1ain,<^aiid  when  we 
searched  eagerly  to  secure  the  prize  of  capturing  Charles  de  Blois, 
we  at  last  found  him  lying  among  the  slain,  with  his  laee  toward 
the  foe. 

"  This  victory  was  most  triumphant  and  complete.  It  ])laccd 
John  de  Mountfort  at  once  in  possession  of  the  Diichy  of  Britanny, 
8Dd  extinguished,  at  one  blow,  the  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Blois. 


id,  as  the  same  sun  which  cherishes  the  growth  of  the  forest-tree 
•OS  also  the  humble  plant,  so  did  this  battle  fix  my  fortunes  also* 
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Ib  fhlfl%gf  my  resolvB  ti>*lDMp  near  to  Sir  John  Chandos«  I  had»  of 

course,  been  considerably  en2:tig^d  in  the  enterprises  which  he  him- 
self cnrotintered.  He  had  occasioriallv  2:iven  me  a  few  words  of 
enpoura cement  and  praise  in  the  thick  ot  the  fia^ht,  and,  at  its  con- 
clusion, i  ibund  he  liad  not  forgotten  me.  For,  sending  for  me  to  his 
tent,  he  spoke  of  my  poor  services  in  a  maimer  which  drove  thehlood 
to  my  cheekt;  he  oflend  to  place  me  Immediately  about  his  person, 
if  I  diose  to  take  service  with  him ;  *  You  were,'  he  said,  *  too  brave 
and  stout  a  comrade  to-day,  for  me  to  be  willino-  to  part  from  ymu* 
And  thus  beg-an  my  connection  with  the  noble  Chandos.'  * 

I  have  thouf^ht  it  right  (continues  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  St.  John,) 
to  give,  in  Sir  Eustace's  own  words,  the  oriffin  of  that  connection  which 
aiienvaids  led  him  to  such  Astlnetioii,  ana  which  finally  placed  him 
where  he  became  the  fi>under  of  the  English  race  of  flie  Mejnells. 
I  have  purposely,  though  I  hope  not  affectedly,  used  rather  anti- 
quated diction  in  my  translation  from  Sir  Eustace's  narrative  ;  for  to 
render  French  of  Edward  ITI.'s  time  into  Enij;lish  of  the  present  day, 
would  in  no  dcLrn  e  whatever  convey  the  spirit  of  the  orii^inal.  Sir 
Eustace's  meuiunais  of  the  Spanish  war  are  very  ample.  lie  was, 
throughout^  the  immediate  adherent  of  Chandos,  mA  canied  his  stand- 
aid  at  the  battle  of  Najara,  where  Du  Ouescliii*s  star  was  a  second 
time  paled  before  the  destiny  of  the  great  Englishman.  But  it  would 
be  trespassing  too  much  upon  the  province  of  history,  if  I  were  to 
follow  Sir  Eustace  through  his  campaigns.  With  the  modesty  of  true 
c  'Mirage,  he  speaks  rarely  and  slightly  of  himself;  and  it  is  not  of 
public  matters,  save  where  they  are  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Meynells,  that  it  is  my  purpose,  in  this  series  of  sketches,  to  treat. 
I  cannot,  however,  wholly  pass  over  liis,  account  of  the  deaHi  of  his 
great  master,  Lord  Chandos.  It  took  place,  as  is  well  known,  in 
a  skirmish  in  Poitou,  after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Eno;land 
and  Frnnpo,  under  Ch  tries  V,  Sir  Eustace  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
event,  and  intieed  bore  a  very  principal  part  in  the  coidlict : — 
,  **  After  having  found  tliat  the  Frenchmen  in  St.  Salvyn  were  on  the 
alert,  we  rode  bade  to  Chavigny.  And  here  Sir  John  Chandos 
alighted  from  his  horsey  and  went  into  a  house,  and  caused  a  good 
fire  to  be  made.  And,  as  he  stood  before  the  fire,  he  mused  much, 
and  was  exceeding:  moody  that  we  should  have  failed  of  our  purpose. 
And  he  dismissed  t!(e  Poitevins  who  were  with  ns,  and  some  English- 
men, to  the  amount  ol  i^UO  spears.  And  presently  afterward,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  who  was  seneschal  of  Rochelle,  having  asked  permission  of 
Sir  John,  rode  away  with  his  company,  consisting  of  some  thirty 
spears,  to  seek,  as  he  said,  for  some  adventure.  But  Ixird  Cliandos 
abode  behind  in  a  deep  study,  and  all  that  we  could  do  to  cheer  him 
was  of  no  avail.  And,  as  it  grew  near  day,  and  he  was  about  to  lay 
him  down  to  sleep,  a  man  came  into  the  house,  who  ^aid  that  the 
French  were  abroad  ;  he  had  left  St.  Salvyn  with  them,  he  told  us, 
and  they  had  gone  for  Poitiers.  *  Well,'  tjuotii  Sir  John,  *  I  care 
not:  I  have  no  list  ta  ride  forth  this  night,  and  they  may  happen  to 
be  eneoonteredwith  though  I  be  not  there.'  We  were  aU  much  surw 
prised  at  these  words,  but  we  saw  that  Sir  John  was  in  a  melancholy 
»ood»  and  thenlbri,  though  we  nusreUedy  we  said  nothing.  And 
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ailer  he  had.  again  stood  for  some  space  in  a  deep  study,  as  though  he 
'Was  adviaing  with  himself  as  to  what  it  was  meet  fOr  him  to  do,  he 
exclaimed,  *  Si^s,  notwitbatanding  wbai  I  have  eaid,  I  trow  il  will  he 
good  for  me  to  ride  forth :  I  must  return  to  Feitien,  and  aium  it  wiU 
he  day.'  We  were  all  r^oiciMl  at  thia»  and  made  us  reedy  inooBti* 
aently. 

"And  we  mounted  upon  our  hof^c-^,  aiui  took  the  mad  lor  Poitiers, 
alon^  the  banks  of  the  Cruse  ;  aiiti  presently  we  heard  tlie  French- 
meu's  horses  neigh  and  cry,  aikd  this  shewed  to  us  that  they  were 
before  us :  as  we  afterwaida  leenied,  the  company  of  Sir  Thomae 
Percy  was  but  amall  way  before  them,  and  this  made  their  hofsea  ciy. 
And,  afler  ridinff  some  space,  it  became  day  ;  ai^  l  \\  \\vn  we  drew  near 
to  the  l)rid2;e  of  lAisac  we  saw  the  Frenchmen  all  on  foot,  and  arran^-ed 
to  attack  the  company  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  which  was  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  was  but  a  liandful  of  men  as  compared 
"with  the  French.  And  when  the  pages  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  were 
afiart  holding  their  masters'  horsea,  saw  us  approach,  they  were  afrsid»- 
and  n^D  dean  away,  taking  the  horses  with  them.  And  when  we  drew 
near  to  the  company  of  French  and  Bretons,  Lord  Chandos  cried  to 
them,  '  Sir  Louis  and  Carnet,'  for  tlie  J'rench  were  led  by  Sir  Louis 
de  St.  JuhaiK  and  the  Bretons  bv  C'arnet  le  Breton,  the  same  w!if>  had 
taken  St.  Salv  yn, — '  it  has  been  told  me  often  that  ye  liave  greatly 
desired  to  find  me,  as  I,  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  have  set  my 
whole  intent  to  encounter  with  you— 'Uow  ye  may  see  here;  I  am  John 
Chandos;  advise  me  well;  ye  ride  at  your  jileasure  in  Poitou,  whereof 
I  am  seneschal,  ye  ransom  poor  folk  without  my  leave,  as  though  all 
the  country  were  youths  :—but  now,  by  God's  lea?e,  we  shall  prove 
that  it  is  not  so.' 

"  As  he  spake  tl)ese  words,  a  Breton  of  the  opposite  company, 
enraged  at  Sir  John  s  discourse,  suddenly  drew  liis  sword,  and  falling 
u^n  an  English  squire  that  was  anear  him,  struck  him  upon  the 
breast,  and  threw  him  from  his  horse.  When  Lord  Chandos  saw  this, 

he  became  sore  chafed,  and  cried  out  to  us,  *  Sirs,  how  suffer  ye  this, 
that  this  squire  slu)uld  be  thus  slain?  Afoot!  Afoot!*  and  he  leaped 
from  his  horse,  as  did  we  all,  and  the  scjuire  was  rescued. 

**  I  shall  never  fortz^et  how  the  noble  Sir  John  Chandos  advanced  to 
the  light  that  day — the  last  in  which  he  ever  struck  stroke  !  Truly  he 
was  a  knight  of  a  noble  presence-— and  right  knightly  did  he  look 
then,  with  his  banner  before,  and  his  good  company  exound  him — and 
liis  coat  of  arms  of  white,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground — and  his 
ijlaive  in  his  hand — and  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  as,  before  us  all,  he 
marched  fiercely  upon  the  enemy.  Alas!  his  ardour  was  over  great — 
his  assault  was  too  fierce  and  rapid !  A  crrt  at  dew  had  fallen  that 
morning,  (it  was  the  iirst  day  of  January)  and  so  the  ground  was 
moist  and  slippery ;  and  thus,  as  Sir  John  rushed  to  dose  with 
the  enemy,  his  foot  slid,  and  he  fe]l„  just  as  he  joined  with  them.  Now 
Sir  John  wore  tliat  day  no  visor — and  he  was  blind  of  the  one  eye, 
having  lost  the  sight  thereof  when  hunting,  five  years  before,  in  the 
Landes  of  Bordeaux.  Thus,  as  he  was"  uprising"  from  the  prrfnnul  he 
saw  not  a  squire  of  France,  called  Jacques  de  St  Martin,  wh(;  ^tood 
ou  his  bUud  &i<|e,  aud  who  struck  at  hjux  as  h^  rose,  and  drove  iiiti 
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sword  into  the  flesh  «lkter  the  tjm,  bttween  the  nose  and  the  fore- 
head— and  the  stroke  passed  tbroua:b,  and  entered  into  his  brain  !  Oh 
God!  what  sorrow  and  despair  overcame  the  hcnrts  of  all  of  us,  as 
we  saw  the  noble,  the  brave,  the  great  Chandus,  Huik  backwards  upon 
the  earth,  under  the  stroke,  and  writhe  and  groan  with  pain  I  Ue  spake 
no  woid-^but  tbm  lay  ;  and  we  saw  plainly  tliai  he  bed  his  death- 
stroke.  And  then  the  EVenGhmeii  rnsbed  forwud  to  oeise  him*  fai 
thev  fain  would  have  had  our  great  leadfir--"but  no ! — while  one  of  us 
still  breathed  and  stood,  that  could  never  be  !  Sir  Edward  Clifford, 
uncle  to  the  lord  Chandos,  bestrode  his  body,  and  most  valiantly  did 
he  beat  back  the  Frenchmen  from  his  precious  charge.  And,  as  they 
came  on  again,  I  espied  the  squire  Jacques  de  St.  Martin,  who  had 
done  this  fttal  deed — ^and  I  ran  to  him.  and  smote  htm  with  all  my 
strength,  and  with  that  stroke  I  dove  through  both  his  thighs* 

The  Frenchmen  over-numbered  us  much'— >for  Sir  Tliomas  Tmcy 
knew  nouiiht  of  our  adventure  : — the  bridge  was  so  liigh  in  the  jnidst 
that  he  could  nut  see  what  was  done  on  our  side,  and,  findiiiii:  the 
Frenchmen  did  not  attack  him,  he  passed  on  his  way  towards  Poitiers. 
And  still  we  fought,  till  we  were  almost  overborne.  Many  were  'slain, 
and  several  mads  piisoneis;  hut  still  Sir  Kdwaid  Oliffi>rd  bestrode 
»his  nephew's  body — and  those  of  us  who  reniained»  fenght  around 
him ;  and  we  still  kept  guard  over  Chandos  as  he  lay.  But  if  the 
Frenchmen  had  had  their  horses  to  take  awav  their  prisoners,  needs 
must  have  been  that  wo  sliould  be  discomfited  ;  but  tin  pages  had  been 
Irighted,  and  hud  run  away  with  their  horses,  at  our  first  approach. 
And,  as  they  wist  not  what.to  dOt  a  large  company  of  English  were 
seen  to  advance,  commanded  by  Sir  Loids  Hajroourt,  and  divers  other 
noble  gentlemen.  And  the  French  and  Bretons  seeing  them  come, 
yielded  themselves  prisoners  to  ns — they  havinc;  rather,  they  said,  be 
prisoners  to  those  they  had  fought  withal  than  to  the  new  comers. 

"  And  when  the  troop  came  up,  ereat  was  the  wail  for  Sir  John 
Chundus,  who  luy  there  sore  hurt,  and  could  not  speak.  But  what 
was  the  sorrow  of  these  knights,  n/bo  knew  the  great  Ghnndos  mdy  as 
n  gallant  leader,  to  mine ! — I,  who  had  been  ever  at  his  right  hand 
for  so  many  years — and  had  borne  his  banner  in  so  many  victories--*' 
and  hud  loved  and  looked  to  him  as  a  friend,  a  father! — Hea\'y% 
heavy,  indeed,  was  my  heart  within  my  bosom,  as  we  lifted  him  from 
the  earth,  and  bare  him  towanls  Mortimer,  which  was  the  nearest 
fortress  :  and  many  wept  piteously — but  I  could  not — my  eyes  felt  as 
though  they  wsfe  seared  with  hoi  knm.  And  as  we  bare  Uun  along, 
he  heard  and  understood  us  weD— but  he  conld  speak  no  wold.  Ami 
when  we  came  to  Mortimer,  leeches  visited  him — but  all  was  of  nO 
avail.  He  was  stricken  into  the  brain,  and  he  lived  not  pastfkda^ 
and  a  night :  but  so  died  !  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

And  I  bare  the  news  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Bordeaux — and 
sore  discomforted  was  he.  '  There  will  uoL  be,'  he  said,  *  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  a  knight  more  courteous,  nor  more  ^  of  noble  virtues  f — - 
And  truly  indeed  he  spoke  whan  he  so  said.  And  the  prince  was 
sore  sorrowful  at  the  loss^yf  so  noble  a  servant — ^bot  my  grief  was  the 
sorrow  of  one  whom  death  has  made  an  orphan!' 

.  Mer  thfi  deaUtof.Sir  Joha  Chandos  (oostiBiiee  Mr.  &U  John's 
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manuscript)  the  Black  ihrince  received  Sir  Eustace  de  Mont  M^nil  into 
his  owii  immediate  service.  Me  was  already  well  known  io  him, 
having  been  exceedingly  distinguished  in  the  Spanish  campaign ;  and 
tiie  piinte  knew  the  efietion  in  wtaioh  Cbiadoe  held  bim.  He  wag 
gratified  also  with  the  deep  aoROW  which  Sir  Euetece  eviveed  Ibr  hie 
leader's  loBS.-— *  1^  Eustace,'  he  said,  *  ihou  knowest  that  I  em  the 
loird  Chandos' heir :  be  hn<  no  children  nor  natural  successors,  and 
he  has  h-ft  to  rue  all  tlKii  lu  had.  T  would  to  heaven  be  could  leave 
to  me  Uie  aitachment  ot  such  a  servant  as  thou  art !  How  sayst  thou. 
Sir  Eustace,  wilt  thoufoUow  Edward  as  thon  beat  followed  Chandoe?^ 

And  Sir  Evntaee  de  Moat  Mdnfl  beceme  one  of  the  knighti  imw 
nedietdy  ebout  the  pfinee's  peraon. 

It  mi  not  long  after  this  that  the  bishop  of  Limoges,  who  had 
been  an  especial  favourite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  turned  traitfir,  and  i« 
delivered  up  his  town  to  the  Frei^r  h.  The  prince  was  outrag-efms 
when  he  heard  the  news  ;  tor  he  liad  had  exceeding  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  bishop,  and  it  galled  him  to  the  soul  to  be  thus  deceived. 
Then,  he  ewM  by  hit  fiitber'e  eenl,  thet  be  would  teke  town  again, 
and  Chat  the  tnitoie  should  deeily  ebye  their  treason! — en  oath 
which,  alas  I  he  kept  with  a  dreadful  accuracy !  He  immediately  col* 
Iccted  a  very  considerable  force;  his  two  l)rothcr<?,  the  (hike  of  r.:in- 
caster,  and  tlie  earl  of  Cainl)ridfj^e,  wrrc  with  liiin.  and  he  set  torth 
towards  Limoges.  The  wltole  country  luuUed  on  with  tremblinpj^  at 
the  advance  of  this  great  army ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  prince 
had  vowed  deep  vengeanee  against  the  people  of  Limogee— end  that 
he  would  take  it. 

Edwsrd  waa  alfeedy  far  sunken  in  the  illness  of  whidi  ultimately 

he  died  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  could  not  mount  on  horse])ack.  But 
no  considerations  of  health,  no  dei^ree  ofpcr';nnn1  ^ntforirtfr.  could  turn 
him  awav  from  his  revenc^e.  He  accordini;ly  was  th awn  in  a  horse- 
Utter,  and  ihuu  set  ibrward  willi  his  host  towards  Limoges. 

He  sat  bineslf  down  before  the  town,  and  invested  it ;  and  the  prinee 
ewore  e  setomn  oath,  that  he  never  would  depeit  from  thenoe  tiU  he 
had  the  city  at  his  pleasure.  And,  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  recon- 
noitred, he  found  it  was  too  stronp^  to  be  taken  by  assault — and,  there- 
fore, the  miners,  of  which  he  had  a  larg-e  number  with  his  army,  were 
set  to  work  to  undermine  the  walls.  All  the  English  were,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  feelings  of  the  prince,  strongly  intlamed  against  the 
people  of  Limoges,  and  waited  with  great  impatienoe  the  progress  of 
the  miners.  During  the  whole  period  they  were  at  work,  there  waa 
neither  assault  nor  skirmish  of  any  kind  ;  and  «they  were,  therefore, 
the  more  eap^er  for  the  completion  of  their  labours.  At  length,  the 
minors  reported  to  the  priiiro  that  a  countermine,  which  had  been 
v^uiked  against  them,  had  tailed— find  that  they  were  ready  w  hen  he 
pleased,  to  blow  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall,  and  throw  it  into 
Uie  ditch.  To-morrow,  then,  be  it,"  said  the  prince,  only  onee 
more  shall  these  traitors  see  the  suikset  1* 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  the  mine  sprung  ;  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  wall  fell  into  the  ditch.  The  Enghsh  foot  passed  in  by 
the  breach  in  exceeding  numbers  ;  and,  some  of  them,  rushing  to  the 
Kates,  let  in  the  mea-at^arnuu   "  And  now,'!  says  Sir  jl^ustaesti 
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**  then  btgin  a  dMpoiHng',  and  a  bloodshed,  8uc&  ai*  in  all  the  wan 
4h$i  I  hava  sarfedla,  I  never  saw  the  like.  Piila|(llig'  and  robbing 
•very  house,  was  ns  nothiii";, — -for  they  slew  man,*  woman,  and  fhild 
every  human  thino:  they  met  I  saw,  in  one  street,  a  party  ot  the 
soldiers  2:0  up  to  a  knot  of  these  poor  wretches,  who  seemed  to  be  all 
one  fanuiy.  Tiiere  was  an  old  man,  grey  in  ttie  locks,  and  feeble  in 
Iba  Moaba*  who  wasaa  tha  patrlarohaf  thMD  all;  and  hia  abn,  « 
latardy  Mow  inttia  Mi  irigour  of  his  aga,  atood  before  hfan,  M  though 
to  protect  him, — and  the  wife  of  this  Taat  man  aho  ching  to  bfaft  m 
help,  and  his  children,  of  whom  they  were  5?tx,  from  the  a^e  of  ten 
down  to  the  infant  in  the  mother's  arms.  And  the  foremost  soldier, 
as  he  cnme  up,  made  a  blow  with  his  axe  at  the  head  of  the  stout 
niuu,  and  iie  clove  it  in  twain,  and  the  blood  and  brains  flew  over 
Ma  wilb  and  laftfaer  l^And  the  otbera  ezdaimad,  ^Spa«<e  nena  I  apava 
Mme  \*  and  the  old  man,  and  tha  woman,  and  the  childran,  aye,  <o 
tha  very  aucklmg*  ware  all  alaSn,  before  I  eould  reaeh  the  apot  to  atfty 
the  butchery. 

**  And  in  another  place  I  saw  a  tine,  rich,  liouse  in  flames  ; — and 
all  the  furniture,  the  tapestries,  and  the  plate,  and  the  jewels,  were 
thrown  into  the  street,  and  the  soldiers  took  them — and  one  citizen 
alioTte  to  atraggle  for  aoma  of  them,  which  were  hia, — and  the  aoldiera 
wHh  their  lancea  thrust  him  into  the  flaming  house,  and  he  was 
burnt  alive  I  My  heart  tnrnad  aide  within  me,  as  I  beheld  these  things 
—and  I  passed  onward,  as  rnpKlly  n"?  T  miVht,  to  shnn  the  sight  of 
them,  I  marvelled  at  the  small  resistance  that  was  made  by  the 
Frenchmen ;  there  was  pillaging,  and  burning,  and  slaying  every- 
where— but  I  scarce  saw  any  one  fight.  And  I  marvelled  at  this, 
baeauae  I  knew  that  there  were  in  the  city  breve  knights,  who  had 
bean  aent  to  hold  it,  when  it  had  turned  French ;  as  Sir  John  de 
Wyllemure,  Sir  Hugh  de  la  Roche,  and  Roger  Beaofbrt.  But  it  ali> 
terwfirds  w^as  told  to  me,  that  the  springinc^  of  f>nr  mine  was  quite 
sudden  and  unlooked  for,  and  that  they  had,  therefore,,  no  time  to 
call  their  men  together. 

**  But  after  I  had  continued  to  advance  some  time,  I  came  to  a 
tmall  open  space,  where.  In  firant  of  an  old  walU  I  saw  ranged  aome 
founeore  persons ;  and  kt  their  head  were  Sir  John  Wyllemure  and 
Sir  Hugh  de  la  Roche,  whom  I  knew  well,  having  seen  them  often  in 
those  \var«,  both  m  Poitou  and  in  the  marches  of  Gascony,  And  there 
^^  ^jro  iheie  lightiiiGT  with  them  a  large  conij>any  of  Enn-lishmen; 
and  tiie  duke  of  Lancaster  was  fightini*'  hand  to  hand  with  Sir  John, 
and  the  earl  of  Cambridge  with  Sir  Hugh ;  and  a  number  of  English 
knighta  were  in  like  manner  fighting,  hand  to  hamd  with  the  French- 
men. And,  as  I  haatened  to  them,  I  saw  an  English  knight,  somewhat 
stricken  in  years,  recoiling  before  the  blows  of  a  young  and  stalwart 
Frenrhmau,  who  was  pressing  him  sore.  And  the  French  knig^ht's 
Ktmki  s  fell  fast  and  heavy,  and  the  Enn^lishman  was  sore  bested  to  ward 
them  with  his  buckler;  and,  just  as  I  came  to  where  they  were,  the 
Pfencbman  had  ^Ht  the  buckler  into  twain,  and  was  again  raising  his 
ana  to  strike,  which  blow  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  slain  the  oM 
knight,  when  I  parried  H  with  my  sword,  and  took  upon  me  the  con-  , 
ftei  with  the  fVenchmaB,  while  the  KngHsfaman  breathed.  We  did 
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BOt,  however,  fxghi  \ons^ ;  for  the  g^reater  part  of  the  Frcnr-hmen  were 
slain,  and  the  others  had  yit  ]fled  them  prisoners  tn  tlie  duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  earl  of  Camhridj^e;  aiui  the  Frencli  ki»i<«ht  yielded  him 
to  me.  The  prince,  just  at  this  time,  came  by  in  his  litter,  aod  right 
glad  be  wu  to  0M     Frenchmen  tlraa  diicoDiftked. 

**IhBdtiiirnedaway,  aadwttBpnMinf  onwfiid  toMowfliepriBeeto 
tiie  WsIic^B  palace,  to  see  what  mi^it  fall  there,  when  the  English 
knip^ht  put  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  sto))ped  me — '  No,  no.  Sir 
Eustace,*  he  said — *  for  I  know  you  well,  th;)\i£jh  it  is  like  vou  know 
not  me — you  run  not  away  thus  without  hearing-  my  thanks  lor  havings 
saved  me  from  that  pestilent  lellow's  blow-r-piague  on't  that  my 
bid  buckler  Bhaald  play  me  twSk  a  jade^e  trick  at  Uwt  I  It  wonM  hure' 
been  bat  the  fortune  of  war  if  his  stroke  had  eome  down  upon  my 
heed  instead  of  upon  your  sword — but»  still  lUe  Is  life — ^and  old  Hugh 
Daverell  thanks  you  for  his.  Sir  Eustace,  with  all  his  heart.  I  am 
not  a  man  of  words — but,  while  I  am  rihove  ground,  I  <^hn\\  remember 
the  good  turn  you  have  done  me  ihts  day.' — Sir  llui^h's  maimer 
was  frank  and  manly,  and  I  siiook  the  old  knight's  hand  warmly  ere 
I  passed  on  to  seek  the  prince's  lodging.'* 

Such  is  the  abcoont  given  by  Sir  Eustace  of  hie  first  meeting  with 
Sir  Hugh  Daverell.  The  intercourse  thus  be£>-un  ripened  rapidly  into 
finendship.  During  the  short  remainder  of  the  campaign,  they  were 
continually  together,  and  Sir  Hugh's  gratitude  to  hia  distinguished 
deUverer  grew  warmer  and  warmer  every  day.  When  the  health  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  compelled  lum,  not  long  afterwards,  to  return  to 
England,  Su:  Eustace  accompanied  him :  and  right  heartily  did  old 
Sir  Hugh,  who  returned  in  the  same  ship,  welcome  his  ftiMid  to  the 
riiores  of  England.  Nor  would  he  rest  contented  tiU  Sir  Eustaee 
consented  to  become  his  truest  at  his  old  castle,  that  he  might  make 
l<Tiown  the  saviour  oC  his  life  '  to  those,*  as  he  phrasef!  it,  '  who  had 
some  care  tor  the  carcusH  of  old  Hugh  Daverell.'*  That  castle  stood 
on  the  spot  where  Arlescot  Hall  stands  now  ;  and  those  who  cared  for 
old  Sir  Hugh,  appeared  in  the  persons  of  his  lady-wife,  and  of  a 
daughter  of  nineteen. 

It  is  needless,  I  am  sure,  to  detail  the  parUculars  of  the  noble 
Gascon's  visit,  farther  than  to  say  that  it  was  by  his  intermarriage 
with  this  daughter  that  the  race  of  the  Meynells  became  seated  al 
Arlescot. 


TH£  LEADING  PROFESSION. 

ThB  choice  of  a  profession  was  in  all  times  an  affair  of  diffirnUy,  and 
it  has  become  peculiarly  so  at  a  |ieriod  when  the  avenues  to  success, 
whether  in  the  walks  of  Uieology,  oi  law,  or  oi  medicine,  are  blocked 
up  by  a  crowd  of  eager  competitors.  Nor  is  the  path  to  iMalth,  by 
the  more  beaten  ttwaa  of  commercial  pursuits,  less  inipedcd  by  the 
struggles  of  riyalry,  the  intrigues  of  connexion,  or  the  overwhelming 
,   preponderance  of  enormous  capital.    For  adventurous  young  men, 

not  cursed  by  nature  with  a  modest  9r  stndious  tuni»  aad  who  are 
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Impatient  to  take  the  post  of  honour  by  a  coup-de-tnain,  a  state  of 
war  offers  the  ample  field  of  the  profession  of  arms ;  but  in  a  time  of 
peace  that  field  is  narrowed  to  a  very  aristocratic  circle,  atul  the 
plebeian  spirit  learns  to  be  tamed  in  the  never-ending  relnitfs  ot  the 
Horse-Guards  and  of  the  Admiralty.  All  things  considered,  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  necessary  edueation,  the  certain  rewards,  and  the 
finr  chances  of  fidlure,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  profession  which 
inyolra  the  least  individual  expense  in  its  necessary  studies,  the 
aspirants  bein^  constantly  trained  at  the  public  cost — ^which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  greate«5t  excitement  of  popular  obsen  nf  ion,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  most  insatiate  appetite  tor  fame — which  presents  the  most 
open  field  for  exertion,  so  as  to  leave  the  adventurer  the  largest 
choice  of  opportunities — ^and  which  is  fimced  round  from  the  attacks 
of  private  envy  or  revenge,  by  the  most  powerful  support  of  innu- 
merable functionaries— that  most  cherished  and  honotned  profeeslon 
is  that  of  a  thief. 

And  first,  of  the  education  for  this  profession. 

"We  will  imagine  a  youth  to  whom  the  honours  of  his  calling  are 
not  hereditary.    He  has  been  brought  up  as  other  youths  are,  either 
In  absolute  ignorance  of  the  world  which  has  preceded  him,  and  the 
worid  which  is  before  him ;  or  with  sudi  an  acquaintance  with  the 
tendencies  of  mankind  as  they  are  learned  in  the  bodit  of  history,  or 
the  safer  volume  of  experience,  as  will  satisfy  him  that  the  least 
successful  of  the  sons  of  men  are  the  most  conscientious.    If  he  be 
utterly  uninstructed  in  book-learning,  and  yet  have  a  tolerable  ac- 
quniiitunce  with  the  tilings  around  him,  he  will  see  (if  he  open  his 
eyes)  that  the  one  thm^  needful  is  money ; — that  cunmng  has  a  much 
surer  iprasp  of  that  mamnum  homtm  than'  wisdom ;— and  that  the 
contempt  of  society  is  only  reserved  for  the  poor.    Hence  poverty,  as 
Talleyrand  said  of  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  is  worse  than 
a  crime — it  is  a  blunder.    If  he  derive  his  knowledge  from  the  half 
truths,  half  fables  of  the  rc  l  okIs  of  his  species,  he  will  discover  that 
fraud  and  violence  have  always  secured  to  themselves  a  much  larger 
portion  of  what  are  calletl  the  blessings  of  life — competency,  luxury, 
high  station,  influence,  command — than  siucertty  and  moderation. 
If  he  live  in  the  country,  he  has  constantly  presented  to  his  eyes  the 
condition  of  a  vast  many  miserable  people,  who  are  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremity  f^f  perpetual  sufi^ering, — their  honest  prulc  tr:impled 
upon,  their  aUcctions  outraged,  their  commonest  wants  uti.'5Ui>j>iied, — 
and  for  no  personal  demerit  that  he  can  perceive,  but  because  they 
are  laborious,  patient,  inollkisive,  easily  satisftedr  content  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  station  to  which  they  are  bom.   If  be  abide  in  a  cHy, 
he  discovtiMrs  tliat  most  direct  modes  of  obtaining  a  living  are  ill  paid 
— that  squalid  filth  follows  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  mechanic — that 
tlie  tradesman  %vho  vends  an  honest  commodity  cannot  compete  with 
the  quack  and  the  puller — that  insolent  vice  always  thrusts  modest 
virtue  into  the  kennel.    In  either  case  lie  perceives  that  maukmd, 
directly  ur  indirectly,  spend  their  lives  in  endeavours  to  abstract  mora 
than  they  have  a  right  to  abstract  fttmi  the  property  of  their  neigh'> 
boins.    He  comiDenceei  by  dhil  of  hard  feaaoDing*  •  proftewmal 
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txteM  xmAviag'io  practise' that  philoeophy  ivliScii  tetoiiis  him  that 
the  Inttitttlloiit  of  society  are  ohabs  only  for  the  weak.  If  he  be  a 
peasant  he  tri^a  his  hand  at  poaching ;  if  a  London  blackguard,  at 
picking  pockets.  In  either  case  the  law  soon  takes  charge  of  hie 
fiirther  education ;  and  he  it  duly  sent  to  that  most  instructive  Abm 

Mater, —  a  prison. 

The  care  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the  nurture  of  his  infant 
hopes  is  prodigious.  He  has  abundant  leisure  for  the  cuUivatiou  of 
hb  faculties;  he  has  no  anxiety  about  the  evente  of  tile  passing  day ; 
he  is  introduced  to  the  full  ezgoyment  of  the  society  of  the  most  care- 
lesSf  enthusiastic,  and  undaunted  men  in  existence,  as  well  as  to  the 
ablest  instructors  in  Ills  peculiar  art.  All  kn(nv]ofin-«>,  but  that  vvliicli  is 
to  lead  him  to  excellence  in  the  j)rofession  which  he  now  mual  cluise, 
is  despised  ; — all  views  of  the  social  btale,  but  tho«e  which  refrard  man 
as  a  predatory  animal,  are  held  to  be  low  and  unattractive ; — all  em- 
ployments of  the  talents  of  the  human  race,  but  those  which  present 
themselves  to  the  Hon  heart  in  the  shape  of  burglary,  and  to  the 
eeutious  understeiuUng  in  the  not  teea  attractive  forms  of  coining  and 

shop-liftinpf,  arc  pronnunccrl  to  be  mean  and  ungTalifying-. 

The  facility  with  which  the  profession  of  a  thief  is  acc|nirc(l  is  a 
wonderful  recommendation  of  its  excellent  and  manifold  a  I\antaf^es. 
In  this  college,  the  honours  are  bestowed  after  an  examination  for 
which  the  previous  study  is  very  inconsiderable— the  '*  wooden-spoon* 
jfeels  that  his  lauk  is  by  no  means  settled  in  the  estimation  of  his 
examiners*  but  that  a  successful  adventure  may  place  him  in  the 
first  degree  of  Uie  beloved  of  Bow  Street ; — and  even  he  that  is 
*•  plucked"  for  wantinjr  iu  the  reckless  qualities  by  which  excellence  is 
attained,  may  hope  to  prepare  himself  next  session  (the  '*  term''  of 
our  houses  of  felonious  maintenance)  for  the  most  distinguished  com- 
panionship of  that  fiatemity,  which,  above  all  others,  generously  de- 
lights in  imparting  its  blessings  to  novices  by  the  most  unremitting 
system  of  proselytism. 

Nor  is  it  any  degradation  from  die  agreeable  nature  of  this  educa- 
tion (when  compared  to  education  in  general)  to  say,  that  the  student 
often  receives  bodily  chastisement  in  the  progress  of  his  willing 
labours.  fThe  laws  have  no  punishments  which  touch  his  mind.  If 
he  be  remanded  to  his  prison,  he  is  only  condemned  to  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  agreeable  society*  to  which  he  was  introduced 
when  he  first  entered  its  walls*  He  has  formed  friendships  which  will 
last  for  life  ;  he  is  secure  of  patronage  wb^  he  comes  out  again  upon 
the  stirring  world;  he  will,  in  future,  have  no  lack  of  counsellors  and 
abettors.  Admit  that  he  is  sentenced  to  be  privately  whipped  ;  in  this 
he  does  not  dillcr  an  ounce  from  the  highest  of  the  land.  The  boys  I 
of  the  middle  classes  have  been  gradually  becoming  more  exempt  from 
the  tenors  of  indecent  bodily  chastisement;  but  inflictimis  upon  the 
person  are  still  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  noble  students  of  West* 
minster  and  Eton*  and  the  not  less  ambitious  denizens  of  Newgate 
and  Brixton.  Long  may  they  each  enjoy  these  ancient  and  politic 
rights,  which  have  such  a  decided  iufiuence  upon  the  destinies  both 
©f  the  statesman  and  of  the  felon! 

rum  ihc  mumeat  thai  uuji  u^pirant  leaveis       iirst  prison,  he  be 
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comes  a  public  man.  His  preparation  for  tlie  duties  of ^life  is  complete. 
He  rusheB  at  once  into  bis  stimulating  career ; — and  he  reaps  a  luU 
harvest  o f  profit  and  of  fiuBOie.  Less  fbrtunale  ooiididates  fbr  dtstinetian 
My  WBtte  aa  uiiteiice  in  obtaining  a  imgle  puff  of  the  nawipapen* 

Thousands  of  authori  die  for  lade  m  crkidsm painters  go  off  by 
scores,  because  no  obscure  scribbler  ever  echoes  their  names  |  the 

finest  of  women  have  been  fiflfiirantes  at  the  opera  for  twenty  seasons, 
without  havin!^  nttuiiied  to  the  recorded  dig-nity  of  a.  pas-md  at  tht 
Surrey ;  and  ostentatious  citizens  have  given  do'zens  of  dinners,  to 
which  some  gentlemen  of  the  press  were  duly  invited,  and  yet  never 
once  iaw  their  magnifieenee,  under  the  head  of  **  Court  and  Fb8hioii»* 
in  the  Muming  Post  But  the  very  first  adventure  of  a  thief  ia  fame* 
b  a  watch  snatched  out  of  a  window  in  the  Strand?  ten  daily  papers^ 
an()  two  hundred  and  fifty  weekly,  immediately  describe  the  astonishing 
incident  in  the  most  glowing  colours ; — is  a  pocket  picked  in  the  pit« 
entrance  of  Drury-lane  ?  the  euibryo  hero  of  tlie  evening  sees  his  fame 
duly  chronicled  in  the  morning^  journals ; — and,  lastly,  if  by  some 
ertor  in  Judgment  he  appear  before  Sir  Ridiard  Bimi%  he  exeitea  thf 
ayupathy  of  all  mankind,  being  **  a  remarkably  good  looking  and  in- 
teresting young  man,  attired  (yes,  attired  is  the  phrase)  in  the  highest 
style  of  fashion,  and  his  hair  ele,n-niifK'  arranp;ed.*'  Who  con  rc<?ist 
such  flatteries  as  tliese  ?  After  such  encouragements,  wluii  (  ainli<late 
for  the' final  honours  of  the  New  Drop  would  abandon  his  stimulaimg 
career,  Mid  retire  (if  he  could)  to  the  prose  of  common  life» 

Content  to  dwell  in  deceucies  forever?  * 

The  legislative  care  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  commonwealth  of 
thieves  must  be  abundantly  gratifying  to  ^every  member  of  the  pro* 
ftssion.  Their  calling  never  cankers  by  neglect;  they  must  have  a 
perpetual  vigilance  as  to  what  laws  are  enacted  and  what  are  repealed; 
what  is  g^and  larceny  to-day,  and  petty  larceny  to-morrow.  The  sta- 
tistics of  their  realm,  too,  nre  knovvi\  and  registered  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  condition  ol  liieir  palaces  forms  the  constant  object  of 
magisterial  and  parliamentary  solicitude ;  and  societies  are  specially 
constituted  in  aid  of  all  this  official  vigilance,  to  see  that  their  apart- 
ments are  airy,  and  their  provisions  wm>le8ome.  The  most  aflectionate 
care  of  their  health  is  duly  taken;  and  if,  at  any  period  of  their  Hye's, 
foreign  travel  is  recommended,  a  country,  which  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  specially  appropriated  for  their 
enjoyment.    All  this  is  highly  stimulating. 

But  the  great  encouragement  to  tlie  adoption  of  this  branch  of  the 
profession  of  the  Bar  consists  in  the  rich  endowments  which  society  has 
provided  for  its  cultivation.  All  the  property,  and  with  it  all  the  gratifi- 
cations, of  this  earth,  are  the  patrimony  of  the  judicious  thief.  J^r  him 
the  covetous  man  gathers  his  pelf,  and  the  ostentatious  man  his  plate 
and  jewels.  In  his  case  there  is  no  tedious  waitini::  for  employment ; 
no  sii^hing^  for  years  for  a  *'  maiden  brief,"  as  in  the  law  -no  starving 
for  life  upon  a  Welsh  curacy,  as  in  the  church — no  wearmg  away  the 
best  years  of  life  in  the  sickness  of'*  hope  deferred,"  as  with  a  subaltern 
or  a  midsbipman — no  walking  the  world  for  a^  day's  work,  as  with  the 
8tamig  Iinh  labonrec*   In  this  piivilfged  iwofesaioD,  the  supply 
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always  keeps  pace  with  the  demand.  The  active  world  is  a  cuianiu- 
nlly  of  beefl,  Imt  the  thief  geto  the  honcr.  His  busiiicfls  is  *'  to  rove 
dbitiad,  centtan  fnur  arHum^  to  taste  of  every  dish,  sad  sip  of  every 
cup."   He  has  no  care  for  the  monovlr,  because  he  knows  that  for  hin 

the  heafls  nnd  hands  of  innumerable  servants  are  doinrr  liis  brddinar. 
He  has  only  to  walk  forth  and  choose.  He  lives  in  a  perpetual  belief 
that  the  world  was  made  for  him, — and  he  is  as  right  as  Ale:Kaader 
was. 

Hie  times  are  past  when  thieves  were  persecuted.  This  may  appear 
»  paradox  to  those  who  look  only  upon  the  sur&oe, — ^who  hear  of  a 
score  of  unfortunates  perishing^  annually  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or 
behold  the  Recorder  of  Loudoji  poiirin*^  into  the  ear  of  sovercig-nty 
the  tnle  of  their  sorrows  and  their  crimes.  To  believe  that  the 
adniiiiibirators  of  the  laws  are  in  earnest  in  their  endeavour  to  repress 
the  honest  labours  of  the  commonwcalLli  of  plunderers  is  a  mere 
ddnrion — a  mental  hallucination — a  prejudice  which  is  cultivated  with 
infinite  ,care,  fi>r  the  sole  object  of  rendering  the  legal  possessors  of 
property  easy  in  their  minds.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  satisfying  belief — 
**  amahilis  insania,  et  mentis  i^rcdissimn's  error.**  The  thieves  and  the 
police  magistrates  know  better.  The  profession  is  moct  dilip^cntly 
patronised  by  the  administrators  of  the  laws;  not  to  speak  it  firt)- 
fanely,  there  are  regular  articles  ol'  co-parceny  *  between  the  thiei  and 
those  who  are  fa^y  imagined  to  be  his  pursuers.  "Latro  is 
arraigned  and  flir  sits  on  tiie  bench."  Tiiose  who  ai&ct  to  be  hunting 
out  the  criminal  are  the  dignitaries  of  the  commonwealth  of  crime. 

The  mistaken  people  who,  in  crcncral,  arc  hanged,  or .  transported, 
or  immured  in  solitary  cells,  or  whipped,  nre  not  rcGi'istcred  in  the 
University  of  Larceny.  Tiiev  are  fools  who  attempt  to  do  business 
in  a  small  way,  without  regard  to  the  corporate  rights  of  Buw  Street 
and  Union  Hall.  They  have  not  graduated,  and  they  must  pay  the 
penalty.  Butaprndem  adventurer  never  enters  the  higher  walks 
of  the  profession  without  protection.  He  incurs  norislu;  he  sur- 
renders a  handsome  portion  of  his  profits  to  epjoy  the  remainder  in 
peace  **  under  his  own  fi£^-tree.*'  To  such  the  police  is  not  an  affair 
of  discovery  or  of  prevention,  but  of  rp>rulation.  Tliere  is  no  affecta- 
tion of  a  want  ol  union  in  the  several  callings  of  the  thief  and  the 
,  officer.  They  have  grown  together  in  happy  relationship  since  the 
days  of  Jonathan  Wild.   A  poet  of  the  last  century  says,  • 

My  evenings  all  I  uoultl  with  tharpen sptuA, 
And  make  tha  thiff-catcher  my  bosom  friend. 

And  indcofl  they  are  very  pretty  companions  toji^ether  over  their  claret. 
The  di<j^nitary  sits  with  his  feet  under  the  same  nialiooany  with  the 
reiurned  convict ;  or  he  is  Vice  to  the  Rothschild  of  the  tiash-house, 
who  at  that  moment  is  negotiating  with  tlie  partners^  of  the  Bristol 
Bank,  touching  the  return  of  twenty  thousand  abstracted  bills,  for 
the  honourable  consideration  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  no  prosecution. 

Civihzation  was  very  little  advanced  when  the  commonwealth  of 
thieves  was  really  persecuted.  Tlie  present  administration  of  the  laws 
against  felony  is  the  key-stone  that  binds  the  arch  of  depredation, 

*  Ql»N^  C^tMTcwy.  Fbxmtbs's  Dim. 
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Without  ma^stratcs  and  oflScers,  who  do  not  prevent  crime,  but  nurse 
it,  meu  individually  would  peril  their  lives  ag-ainsl  liiosc  who  iuvade 
their  property.  But  all  this  pQSsible  bloodshed  is  now  saved.  A 
wdU-ordmd  polioe,  the  tttpendiaries  at  once  of  tbe  puUie  and  thoee 
who  ease  the  pabUc  of  their  snperfluous  jpossessiona,  acoommodatasall 
'  difficulties ;  and,  gradiuUiy,'  Hie  ngfats  of  thieves  are  as  efTectually  re> 
cocpnized  as  the  rig'hts  of  any  other  pains-takinp:  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. Look  at  this  arrang-etnent,  and  see,  not  only  how  much  it  has 
contributed  to  the  respectability  of  the  profe«sion  of  larceny,  but  what 
an  iiisurance  of  Uieir  lives  it  gives  to  society,  by  rendering  robbery  a 
quiet,  gentlemanly  art,  in  which  Tiolence  is  only  the  argument  of 
hunl^ent  Mid  which  is  carried  to  the  highest  pomt  of  perfection  h% 
lhat  division  of  labour,  upon  which  all  exceUence.  whether  mental  or 
mechanical,  must  be  built. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  most  briUiant  example  of  profes- 
sional success  is  apprehended,  couvicted,  and  haiiii'ed.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  contract  by  wliich  the  commonwealth  of  tliieves  has  purciiuscd 
its  charter*  The  comfiaet  la— 4br  the  police,  a  share  of  profits,  and  no 
tnmhle;— for  the  soos  of  Mercury,'  protection  in  general*  and  a  -very 
sparing  selection  of  needful  victims.  When  the  time  arrives  that  (ho 
career  of  individual  happiness  and  friendship  tf»  close,  there  is  no 
shrinking.  The  ripened  felon  is  a  soldier,  under  the  orders  ot  a  com- 
mander whom  he  honours ;  and  it  is  to  him  a  irralihcatioii  to  look 
back  upon  the  years  of  comfort  he  has  secured  by  this  compromise 
with  power,  instead  of  being  perpetually  hunted  into  some  pitiftd 
occupation,  which  the  world  calls  honest,  by  a  vigilance  wfaidi  should 
never  sleep.  At  last  he  dies.  Well  1  in  the  latest  moment  he  is  a 
privllea^ed  beincr.  Fame  }u)vers  around  him,  from  the  bar  to  the  jral- 
lows.  lie  exhibits  great  composure  on  his  trial;  leaves  his  defence, 
with  a  dignified  satisfaction,  to  his  counsel ;  bows  to  the  judn;-e,  when 
be  pronounces  sentence ;  and  "  is  fashionably  dressed  in  a  complete 
suit  of  black."  Then  come  the  consolations  of  spiritual  friends* 
In  the  interval  between'  the  condemnation  and  the  Recordei^s  report* 
he  becomes  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  is  purified  from  every  stain ; — 
after  the  fatal  mandate  arrives,  he  declares  that  his  only  anxiety  is  to 
die,  lest  he  should  fail  into  }iis  former  errors,  and  be  depriveil  of  that 
everlasting  happiness  whicli  he  now  feels  will  be  his  portion ; — and  he 
leaves  the  world  with  such  exultations  of  pious  people  attending  him, 
as  martyrs  were  wont  to  monopc^e^-^bowiug  to  the  admiring  crowd* 
and    suddng  an  orange  till  the  drop  falls." 

We  apprehend  that  in  this  rapid  sketch  we  have  said  enough  to  prove 
that  o?ie  callini^  is  still  open  tn  the  talented  a!id  the  ambitions,  and  re- 
ceives adequate  encouraj^(  int  iit  from  the  highest  authorities.  That  such 
a  profession,  indeed,  siioulii  iiave  attractions,  in  comparison  witli  which 
aQ  others  fade  into  nothingness,  is  perfectly  natural:  for  tlie  thief  feeds 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land, in  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  and  passes 
fiom  it  with  the  most  awnred  prospects  of  the  highest  rewards  in  the 
next 
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FRANCE. 

At  the  head  of  the  works  published  in  Paris  since  the  commenonneMl 
of  this  year  may  l>o  plnced  that  of  M.  Armand  Alexis  Monteil,  entitled 
*  L*Hi''tnire  des  Fran(;^8  4cs  divers  6tixis  mix  cinq  derniers  sircles.' 
It  is  mu|uestloimbly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  which 
has  appeiired  lor  u  long  time.  I  have  laboured  at  it  during  tmtsatf 
yean  and  vpwarda,  and  I  was  tven  yaitarday  at  work  upon  it»"  >  (oor>» 
recting  his  last  proof  we  presume)  aays  the  author  -in  bta  pti«laoa> 
This  reminds  us  of  Gibbon'a  description  of  the  suramer-hoiue  Ik 
which  he  wrote  the  last  pap^e  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall.'  On  read- 
ing.this  book,  and  observin"^  the  mass  of  faot«  which  it  contains,  we 
can  easily  coiu  e!vt>  that  a  skillul  arrangement  ol  tlie  results  of  such  ex- 
teubive  reseaicii  may  well  have  occupied  half  a  life.  As  yet  two 
Tolijtiies  only  of  tha  '  Hiatoira  daa  Fran^ais*  have  appeared*  Thaaa 
treat  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ^  The  work  is  not,  as  la  too  oom- 
inonly  the  case  with  pretended  annalb*  maraly  the  history  of  kfaifi 

and  courtiers,  and  churchmen,  and  warriors.  M.  Monteil  gives  us 
the  history  of  the  whole  of  France,  and  of  all  classes  of  Frenchmen  ; 
whilst  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
different  ranks  of  society  during  the  feudal  times,  are  described  in  the 
two  volumes  hefore  us  In  yary  natural  colouia,  and  abova  all,  with 
strict  accuracy ;  for  there  are  no  features  in  hia  portiait  for  which  tiia 
Author  has  not  authority  in  the  old  historical  mom  indents  whieb 
he  has  taken  the  pains  to  cite.  The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Monteil  gives 
a  dramatic  force  to  his  narrative.  Friar  Jehan,  a  cordelier,  of  Tours, 
a  rigid  monk,  but  learned,  as  many  of  his  order  were,  describes  in 
letters  to  Friar  Andre,  a  cordelier  of  Toulouse,  what  he  observes 
passing  around  him,  and  what  be  has  seen  in  the  course  of  his  jour<^ 
neys  to  Paris  and  other  plaoaa.  His  nanativa  ia  unpretoiding)  ha 
rarely  expresses  opinions,  but  tliose  to  which  he  does  commit  himself 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  prejudices  of  his  profes.sion.  Many  of  his 
epistles  are  CMiirliod  with  episodes,  descriptive  of  some  paurticular 
customs;  aiul  aiiioiisf  these  we  may  iu'tice,  as  more  than  usutdlv 
interesting,  those  entitled  '  Les  Mariages,  *  L>e  Lepreux,'  and 
^LeChilteau*' 

Among  the  semi-historical  wiurks,  with  whieh  the  Fkcneh  pnass  hat 
gratified  the  old  Parisian  love  of  Mctnoira,  those  paHiculariy  dcsernog 

of  mention  are, — 

*  Les  M^moircs  in^dites  de  Louis  Henri  de  Lomenie,  Comte  de 
Brienne,*  2  vols.  8vo. ; — *  iies  Memoires  autoirraphes  de  M.  le  Prince 
Montbarey,  3  vols.  8vo. ; — *  Les  Memoires  ct  melanges  historiques 
et  UtttSraires  du  Prince  da  Ligne,  4  vola.  Sva.-— Brienne  was  secretary 
of  state  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  (what  n  wondev-worUng  power  is 
despotism  !)  was  distinguished  from  his  earliest  years  by  the  regard 
of  Louis  HW.  lie  exhibits  in  his  own  person  an  example  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  living  in  times  in  which  the  command  and  rapine  of  an 
earthly  master  are  as  the  immutable  laws  of  Heaven,    While  still 
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young  he  inettnd  tbe  Ion'  of  Idi  aomdgirt;  flmnv^  and  pmroA' 

nearly  twenty  y»tfft  of  Us  life  m  prison  by  virtue  of  a  lettre  de  cachti^ 
During-  his  captivity  faowrote  his  MemoiftiibrMadmiO  DoilMMriitoMy 

of  whom  he  had  been  tho  favoured  lover. 

The  Prince  De  Montbarey  was  a  captain  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
(much  too  okl  loi  his  command,  when  compared  with  the  secretary  of 
state  of  fifleen),  and  minister  at  thirty.  He  be^an  his  career  under 
iKnua  XV.,  but,  tlisplaoed  \g  Ncokor,  umI  menaced  by  the  Frendi 
revolution,  be  took  refiige  in  Switserland,  and  there  wrofee  bis  memoiis. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  end 
pinvpf?  !iis  pr<rt  till  first  abdication  of  Napoleon.  He  was  at  once 
a  cuuiiier  and  a  philosoptier,  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  and  wns  the 
delight  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  absurdities  and  vices  of  which 
he  has  ridiculed  with  infinite  wit  and  gaiety.  .  '        •  0 

Tbese  time  woite  together  piewnt  »  Tery  •mwaing  imd  ftlttdlil' 
pSetare'of  the  manners  and  Oiegee  of  aristocratic  France  dnilng  Hm' 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  Comte  de  Brfenne  is  the' 
painter  of  the  prrtendrd  Aug-ustan  a<je  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  teaches* 
US  what  this  *  grand  monurque'  required  of  his  courtiers.  "  The  part  of 
a  courtier,**  says  M.  de  Brienne,  **  consisted  in  knowing  exactly  al 
iriint  hour  he  should  be  present  &  la  chemise ;  at  what  instant  to  arrif« 
dpportanely  pour  Ub  wnri&U$s  hour  BMiiy  steps  he  might  Mlveaoe  toto 
the  duimhrt  du  lit;  at  what  distance  he  might  keep  from  Aehelailer; 
irint  attiie  he  should  wear  if  his  majesty  went  shooting,  and  what, 
if  it  were  his  royal  pleasure  to  course ;  in  knowing"  to  what  personages  ' 
the  garde  du  corps  on  service  should  do  honnur,  by  a  stamp  with  the 
foot ;  and  in  being  expert  in  the  two-fold  purpose,  ibr  which  he  should 
•Hmys  earry  m  eonib  to  bis  pocket,  thai  H  might  be  reedy  either  to 
anniige  hii  perruqne  or  to  leiateb  at  the  king's  door.*  Nor  is  H  the 
least  astonishing  trait  in  this  lhroe>  that  uto,  the  most  exalted  In  rank 
and  talents,  submitted  with  eagerness  to  slich  domestic  servitude.  The 
great  Condt?,  and  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  in  their  turn  received  the 
dishes,  and  placed  them  the  table ;  Racine  died  of  grief  at  a  slight 
from  the  monarch ;  and  the  Comte  de  Brienne,  a  man  of  talents  and 
minister  of  state,  cannot  find  expressiona  Thid  enough  to'expreaa  hiv 
joy,  at  having  been  one  day  invited  to  dine  with  his  raijeaty. 

The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  a  vain  and  frivolous  libertine,  is  the 
worthy  representative  of  the  reign  of  the  debauchee  Louis  XV. ;  and 
his  description  of  the  court,  the  cler^,  and  the  nobility,  form  the  se- 
verest comment  on  the  ancient  reErime.  '*  Provided,"  <^nv«  he,  "  the 
public  see  us  (the  nobles}  occasionally  at  cuurt,  and  m  piivatc  iiuuses, 
where  decent  and  honoimUe  company  meet,  and  provided  no  scan 
dalous  and  diBgracefiil  alliur  may  be  lidd  to  our  charge,  we  can  openly 
preserve  the  tone  and  'advantages  of  good,  while  Sk  secret  we  mky 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  libertinism." — Lastly,  to  complete  the  picture 
of  this  famous  f^olden  a^e,  so  regretted  by  a  few  worn-out  under- 
slaiuimc;-s,  come*^  the  Prince  de  Lig-ne.  Truly,  the  "  laudator  temporis 
acti,'*  is  tiie  uiusi  impudent  of  human  beings ! 

General  Joadne,  In  Ua  *  Vie  miUt^iie  de  Kapoleom^  wfoto  the 
critical  hlstoiy  of  bis  mailer's  wars.  Colond  MaiDganaiid,  a  less 
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skilful  tactician,  but  more  impartial  judge  in  *  Lm  Campagnes  de 
J^apoleoO)  teUes  qu'ii  kt  oon^ut,  et  tdtes  qn'il  ks  ntoite,'  now  under- 
tfiliM  tbe  tesk  of  exfrfifaiiig  ibe  onses,  the  natiiie»  the  eooMiioii,  and 
llie  lesults  of  the  military  operations  of  his  hero. 

Abaiidoninp^  in  his  narrative  the  system  rif  most  of  the  writers  who 
have  reviewed  the  feiits  in  arms  of  the  French  Chief,  M.  Main|^ar' 
naiul,  ^v'ithout  occupying  hiinseli  with  the  infancy  or  the  youth  of 
Bonaparte,  takes  up  bis  history  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  of 
glory :  at  tbe  period  at  whidi  the  Directory,  impressed  with  the  pre* 
diction  of  Graeral  Diigounder,  appointed  the  victor  of  IVmlon  to 
direct  the  important  operations  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

Our  author,  in  the  openinpj  of  his  work,  traces  clearly  and  boldly 
the  plan  formed  by  Bonnptirte ;   the   respective  positions  of  the 
French,  Austrian,  and  Piednnnittse  troops  at  the  ben^nninsf  of  the  cam- 
paign ot  i79G;  and  the.  sudden  ardour  with  which  the  French  array, 
diacouraged  by  preYions  deftate*  waa  inaplred  by  tba  ▼oioe  of  a  eidef, 
whose  earliest  words  showed  symptoms  m  his  genius.  The  campaign 
of  Eg^pt,  according  to  the  opinion  generally  hdd,  was  suggested  by 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  the  Directory  bore  to  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  ;  but  M.  Maing;arnaud  maintains  that  it  was  conceived  bv  Na- 
poieoii  liiniself,  with  a  view  to  form  commercial  establishments  in  that 
country,  which  might  be  poiuts  of  communication  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  ruin  the  eommeree  and  destroy  ttie  infiuenoe  of  Eng- 
land. <  He  exhibits  him  In  the  campaign  fi  Hedmont,  which  ended 
wnth  the  bailie  of  Marengo;  in  that  of  Germany,  which  was  crowned 
by  the  victory  of  Austerlitz ;  and  in  those  o(^  Prussia  and  Poised  in 
1806  and  1807.    He  explains  tbe  causes  \vh\oh  led  to  the  wars  with 
Spain,  with  Austria,  and  with  liussia.    lie  ilescribes  the  disasters  of 
the  ^axon  campaign,  the  struggle  of  the  campaign  of  France,  and  the 
Uiumi^s  of  Flevry,  followed  so  quick  by  the  reverses  of  Waterloo. 
'  The  work  of  M.  Maingamaud,  which  forms  two  Tohunes,  is  sparing 
in  technical  details,  and  is  inestimsble  for  its  great  impartiality. 
Each  campaign  forms,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  picture,  connected  with 
that  which  follows  by  a  natural  and  simple  transition.    Tlie  worlcm 
cakulated  to  excite  an  interest  beyond  the  class  of  mitiiary  men. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novel  of  Woodstock  has  been  dramatised  at  the  ^ 

Theatre  de  L'Odcon.  Tlie  ])l()t  seems  to  follow  the  novel  with 
tolerable  fidelity,  evccpt  that  it  indicates  considerable  talent  in  con - 
vertinpf  the  rajjid  to  the  heavy,  and  the  brilliant  to  tiie  dnll.  This 
worthy  performance  of  M.  Duval  had  nearly  gone  to  the  tomb  of  ail  the 
Capidets,  on  the  first  night,  but  was  saved  by  some  clap-traps  about 
liberty. 

The  followinir  epigram  on  tlie  last  opera  of  Eugene  Scribe,  which 
we  noticed  in  our  previous  number,  has  had  great  success  at  Paris, 

Eugene  en  rimailiant  va  devenir  poetc — 
Oiat  IS  pifece  twuTdle,  fl  fkit  prenvsd'  Mprit 

Je  n'ai  rein  vu  de  micux  icrit 
Que  le  roit  de  la  muette. 

'  Les  Soirees  de  Neuilly/  just  published,  successiuily  keep  up  the 
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character  of  French  raillery.  TMs  work,  ascribed  to  two  young  cuu- 
tfibiiton  to  *  J«  Globes'  is  a  qiirited  ntire  on  gioM  alNiindllle«» 
iwn  nonteiiae,  and  ^mpltj  pretensions,  as  Mohtbaroy 'and  Brfemia 
have  described  in  their  diemoira^*  and  which  with  ihe  lestpfatioii  have 
reappeared  in  graooe. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


The  Revue  Encyclopedique,  for  March,  contains  a  very  curious 
article  on  the  state  of  the  periodical  press  in  the  five  great  divisions  of 
the  world.  We  extract  the  following;  particulars,  which  present  a 
comparisou  of  the  population  of  the  principal  states,  with  the  number 
of  journals  published  in  each. 


Europe 


Ameiuca 


Britidililes  « 
Swiss  ConfederathMi 
Austrian  Empire 

Prussian  Monarchy 
Kinii'lnin  ot  the  jNetherlands 
Gerinuuic  Confederation 
Danish  Monarchy 
Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
Spanish  Monardiy 
Portuguese  Monarchy 
States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
■  Diichv  of  Parma 
Kingdom  uf  the  two  Sicilies 
Papal  Dominions 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany 
Duchy  of  Modena 
Russian  Empife  and  Poland 
Ionian  Isles  .  « 

Eepnbiic  of  Cracow 

•  *  • 

Republic  of  the  United  States 
CohnnMa  « 
Gnatemala 

Mexico  •  • 

Peru 
Bolivia  . 
Rio  de  la  Plata  . 
Chili      .  .  • 

BresUien  Empife 
British  Amenca  • 
Spanish  America 
Netherlandish  Ameriica  * 
French  America  .  '  . 
Danish  America  .  • 
Republic  uf  Haiti  • 


Population. 

227,700,000 
82,000,000 
8^,400,000 

1,980,000 
32,000,000 
12,464,000 
6,143,000 
13.600,000 
1,950,000 
3,866,000 
13,900,000 
3,5.'i0,000 
4,300,000 
440,000 
5,420,000 
2,590,000 
1,275,000 
350,000 
56,515,000 
176,000 
114,000 
39,300.000 
11.600,000 
3,000,000 
1,600,000 
7.500,000 
1,700,000 
l,50O,UU0 
650,000 
1,400,000 
6,000,000 

1,260,000 

114,000 

24o,()<)i) 

•     Ho. 000 

yiOjUuo 


ICumbpr  of 
Journals. 

2142 
490 
488 
80 

80 
288 
150 
305 
80 
82 
16 
17 
8 
1 
6 
6 
6 
2 
84 
2 
8 
978 
840 
80 
5 
28 
19 
4 
19 
16 
8 
80 
4 
2 
3 
4 
d 
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0%. 


Asu       •  • 
Britisli  Possessbns 

Smyrna  • 
Pekin 
Macao  • 
Australia* 

AflUCA 

British  PoflMssiQns 
Isle  of  Bourbom 
THpoU  . 

Cairo 
Funchal  • 


Europe 
America 
AsU  f 

Africa 
Australia 


PopuUtion. 

,000,000 


130.000 
1,300,000 

15,000 

20,UUU,UUU 
60/)00,OOU 


227,700,000 
89.300.000 

890,00(0,000 

60,000,000 
20,000.000 


Kamher  of 
Journals. 

27 
24. 
1 
I 
1 
9 
12 

7 

8. 

1, 

I 

1 


2142 
978 
87 
18 
9 
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In  the  modem  Italian  drama,  Nota  maintains  his  eminence.  His 
comedies  are  in  ^neral  descriptive  of  national  manners,  and  tins  is 
their  prindtml  merit;  Nota  may  be  oallwA  a  Tefomer  of  thA  Goldonian 
oemedy;  he  portrays  higher  clasees  of  eoeiety,  and  daeeribes  them 
truly;  his  lan^iagfe  is  elegant  and  free'from  the  grossness  that  often  dia- 
fisriires  Goldoni's  plays.  Count  Giraiul  is  another  dramatist  of  repu- 
tation, >vliose  plays  have  been  republished  at  Florence.  Do  Rossi,  a 
Roman,  whose  comedies  exhibit  considerable  power,  died  lately. 
There  is,  however,  now  a  crowd  ot  aspirants  after  dramatic  honours ; 
among  whom  we  may  single  out  Benci,  a  Tuscan  .writer,  known  asihe 
aalhor  of  seven]  essays,  and  da  tianslation  of  ScfaiUci's  *  Thirty  Years* 
War/  Bead's  6rst  dramatic  essay  was  mdncky;  Us  play,  'The 
Virtuous  Friend,'  was  hissed  on  the  Florence  stage.  Not  discouraged 
however,  he  brought  out  another,  *  La  Bottega  del  Librajo,* — *  The 
Hodl.^i.  llor's  Shop,'  -which  was  received  with  applause.  He  is  now 
wriLuig  u  play  on  the  subject  of  Salvator  ilosa. 

The  publication  of  military  works  forms  a  novel  feature  in  modem 
Italian  KteMture.  former  times,  the  Italians  could  boast  of  their 
ilhistrious  countryman  Montecuculi,  whose  wokka  were  published  by 
the  late  Ugo  Foscolo.  with  comments,  and  have  been  lately  more  fully 
edited  by  Grassi.  We  have  now  the  rerent  work  of  Major  Vacani.  of 
the  engineers,  styled,  *  History  of  the  Campaigns  and  Siejres  carried 
on  by  the  Italian  Troops  in  Spain  from  1806  to  1813,'  illustrated  witli 
niaps  and  plans,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Joha  of  Austria. 
~    is  altogatber  a  splendid  and  elaborate  woik.  II  is  wdl  known 
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that  the  Itafians  conBtHated  nearly  one  luUf  of  Ka{K>leoti*fl  forces  in 
Spain  daiing  the  war ;  however,  Major  Vacani  has  confined  himself 
to  the  operations  of  the  Italian  divisions  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Spain,  under  g  i  lu  rals  Pino  and  Xiechi.  TUe  war  o£  Catalonia  was 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  latter. 

Another  Itahan  oHicer,  Captain  Laugier,  afler  publishing  a  nana- 

tlte  of  the  opeifttioiie  of  Oe  armies  of  Italy  and  of  Naples  hi  1812, 
Mder  the  title  of  *The  ItaKetis  in  Russia,'  is  now  pnhlishinff  another 

work,  styled,  '  Memoirs  for  the  Military  History  of  the  Italians  from 
1801  to  1815,*  the  object  of  which  is  to  reclaim  from  unmerited 
oblivion  mfiny  Hcf-ds  of  braverv  and  skill,  which,  the  author  ohsorvps, 
have  beeti  obviouHly  needle i  tcd  in  the  French  narrjitives  of  those 
memorable  campaigns.  And  this  is  not  singular^  as  the  task  of  foreign 
amlUery  ot  Ifihntary  troops  has  em  been  an  ungfatefhl  one.  An 
idea  may  be  fomied  of  the  part  the  Italians  bore  in  Napoleon's  wan 
firom  the  following  statements  The  kingdom  of  Italy  (dofie  furnished 
to  the  army  in  Spain  thirty  thousand  men,  of  wliich  only  nine  thou- 
sand came  back.  The  kinjrdom  of  Nnph  s  sent  ten  thousand,  of 
which  eiiihteen  hundred  returned.  Pieduiuut,  tlenoa,  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Home,  sent  also  their  regiments  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  i:*  rciicU 
eimy  in  Spain.  In  the  earapaign  of  1818,  Italy  sent  fifty  thousand 
HMD  to  Rossia^  of  whieh  abont  me  thousand,  at  the  ntmoet,  lesrossed 
the  Niemen. 

*  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Cyprus,*  by  the  Venetian  writer 
Pnnttn,  which  was  published  two  centuries  asfo,  has  been  bitely 
reprinted  at  Siena.  This  work,  which  had  been  nearly  foroolten, 
contains  many  interesting  particulars  about  the  epoch  of  Turkish 
giQeatnesB  and  baibarie  splendour.  Among  other  things,  we  gather 
ftom  Pamta,  that  the  policy  of  Spain  had  a  great  inflnence  in  roinlag 
the  canse  of  the  Christian  arms,  and  Liyinir  the  remainder  of  Qreeoe 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Ottomans.  Philip  II.  acted  towards  his  natural 
brother,  John  of  Austria,  a  part  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Tiberius 
towards  (u  rmanicus.  The  conquerer  of  Lepanto  would  have  made  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Barbary,  had  he  not  been  tliwarted  by  the 
mean  jesdousy  of  his  royal  brother.  The  fine  regions  of  Mauritama 
eroald  hatie  beoome  n  cokmy  of  Spain,  more  sub^antial  perhaps  than 
the  distant  mines  of  America.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  latter  times, 
the  ministers  of  Spain,  under  Charles  W.,  foreseeing  the  probability 
of  losing  their  transatlantic  possessions,  began  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  Africa,  to  seek  fur  an  indemnification  near  home;  an<l  a 
project,  it  is  said,  was  entertained  of  effecting  a  revolution  at  Morocco, 
and  placing  tliat  eonotry  under  Spanish  influence.  Don  Badia 
OmUUo,  a  prinee  pf  the  mce  of  ttie  Abbassides,  known  ia  the  MissnU 
man  world  by  the  name  of  Ali  Bey,  was  tiic  instrument  chosen  by  Spaift 
to  effect  this  objeel,  under  the  misistry  of  Godoy.  But  here  the  jealousy 
of  France  interposed  in  its  turn,  and  prevented  the  furtherance  of  this 
adventurous  scheme.  It  would  be  a  curious  revival  of  those  projects, 
if  fhe  latter  power  should  now  atLeuipt  seriously  to  conquer  and 
colonize  on  its  own  account  some  part  of  Barbsury,  according  to  the 

jamofOM  mbkk  a4S^that  tbaStenoh  expedition  is  intended  for  AJgiev. 
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I  Prontc.ssi  ^posi.* 

One  of"  the  most  remarkuble  phenomena  hitherto  observable  in 
Italian  literature,  has  been  the  total  absettce  oi  ibe  romance,  or 
lengthened  fictitious  narrative  in  prose.  Some  persons  aeoount  Ibr  this 
by  supposing  thai  the  novella  or  tale  bad  been  biought  to  so  great  a 
degree  of  perfection  by  Boccaccio  and  his  mceessors,  that  the  Italians 
remained  satisfied,  and  aspired  not  beyond  it.  It  has  also  been 
hinted,  that  as  Italian  literature  was  founded  upon  the  rlassic**,  and  as 
tlicy  presented  no  specimens  of  this  kind, — an  assertion,  hy  the  way, 
not  true, — their  dii<ciples  dutituliy  abstained  from  it  also.  Again,  it  is 
said,  that  the  facility  of  writing  iu  verse  led  to  the  general  ambitioa 
for  what  might  be  considered  a  higher  effort  than  the  prose  romance. 
All  these  cansest  it  is  very  evident,  are,  singly  or  combined,  totally 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  The  simple  fact  remains, 
that  Italy,  thoup:h  n  Hterary  country,  with  its  inhnhitnnts  of  a  sorial 
character,  had  no  roinancci ;  while  Spain,  Frant  r,  l';ugland,  abounded 
with  them,  and  even  nuxieru  Greece  was  not  wtioU?  devoid  of  such 
works.  Nay,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while,  elsewhere,  the 
old  metrical  romances  were  reduced  to  proee«  in  Itsly,on  the  centra  r  y^ 
the  prose  ones  of  France  and  Spain  were  versified  ;  and  while 
Xiancelot  du  Lac  and  Huon  de  Bordeaux  were  flinging  off*  their 
rythmical  garb,  Amadis  de  Gntil  rmd  (?inm  le  ComitaS  WSta Invesllllg 
themselves  in  the  lohes  of       stately  oitava  rima. 

Italy,  however,  duiiii^  the  last  century,  though  producing  nothing 
original  of  ficiiun  in  prose,  naturalised  the  romances  of  other  lands ; 
and  translations  of  *  Don  Quixote'  and  *  Tom  Jones/  Ibr  example, 
fiirmed  part  of  her  literature.  Latterly  she  has  partaken  «f  the 
common  chanicter  of  European  literature ;  and  *  The  Lelteia  of 
Orlis,*  'The  Oriele/  and  '  Tlie  Isoletta  de'  Cipressi,'  made  some 
approaches  to  the  regular  novel.  But  the  mo<lel  adopted  was  bad, — 
the  Ciernian,  not  the  English,  school  was  followed,  and,  coubcquenUy, 
ill  eveiy  one  of  tbem  suicide  closes  the  scene. 

Count  Manzoni,  who  dared  to  fling  away  the  trammels  of  the 
.classic  writers  on  the  stage,  has  also  the  glory  of  having  given  to 
the  world  the  first  Romanzo  in  prota  that  can  vie  wiUi  those  of 
England — of  England,  we  say,  for  there  surely  is  no  French  or 
German  historic  romance  that  can  enter  h\i(\  competition  with  *  f 
Promessi  Sposi.*  And  it  is  not  a  little  cxtraoniinary,  that  thoutrh  the 
labours  of  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist  are  generally  held  tu  he 
almost  incompatible,  an  opinion  chiefly  set  afloat  by  pne  who  strongly 
feels  this  incompatibility  in  his  own  person,  Manzoni  has  shewn,  in 
our  opinion*  nearly  equal  capability  Ibr  cither  species  of  fictitioas 
delineation. 

It  is  said  that  the  romance  demands  powers  of  bold,  \igorou8, 
minute,  and  accurate  description,  of  full  and  animated  ntirratiuD,  of 
grave  or  gay  dialogue,  as  occasion  may  demand.  Added  to  this, 
there  must  be  the  power  of  inventing  a  natural,  well  combined  series 
of  incidents,  gradually  and  easily  leading  to  a  probable  conclusiott. 

'  *  I  Promessi  Sposi.  Storia  Milanese  del  Sccoto  XVII.  scoperta  e  rifetu  da  Alessandro 
Maaaooi.  Temtdiiiaae.  3toaii.  Psrigi,  1828.  ISmo. 
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»  Ii!  the  former  of  these  attributes  Sir  Walter  Scott  stands  pre-eminent ; 

in  the  last  he,  and  no  man,  can  bear  a  comparison  with  Henry  Fieldiug. 
The  drama,  on  the  contrary,  demands  description  in  a  few  brief  com  pre- 
hoiave  stn^cft*  and  brevity  and  weig:bt^  must  also  characterise  its  dia« 
lofvoe ;  but  it  cqiiatiy  requim  art  m  the  produetioii  aadamiigeiiiclitol 
Incidents.  The  ineoaipatibttitf  then  in  the  diffieidty  of  findhig 
combined  in  ttie  same  writer,  the  copioiu  style  of  the  romance  end  Hm 
hrief  nervous  diction  of  the  drama.  *  Halidon  Hill'  has  certainly 
|HX>ved  that  in  one  <^reat  instance  they  do  not  exist  in  combination. 

We  would  almost  venture  to  say  that  Manzoni  furnishes  another 
instance.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  him  as  a  dramatist,  be- 
eaose  iiivne  In  timi  dianclcr  we  fifst  beeam  aeqininted  wHh  Um ; 
hat  we  will  nA.  the  heiesy  of  Mty^Qg*  ^hit  the noveHst  is  the  chacracter  In 
which  he  is  moet  likely  to  eioell  if  he  can  overcome  the  fault,  com- 
mon to  his  drama  and  hin  romance,  which  we  shni!  presently  point 
out.  Difibseness  m  dialnp^ne  is  one  of  the  proniiucut  erioi^^  of  his 
dramas;  and,  even  in  his  romance  he,  like  his  prototype,  not  unfre- 
quently  runs  into  this  extreme.  Of  this  fault  he  himself  is  sufficiently 
sensible. 

•  Hie  grant  defe^  we  fear  an  incurable  one,  of  Manzoni  is  the  want 
of  the  power  of  properly  combining  and  conduodng  his  narrative.  In 

the  * Carmagnola,'  each  separated  scene,  taken  by  itself,  is  admirable; 
but  they  are  like  pictures  arranged  in  a  g-allery;  they  have  little  re- 
lation each  to  the  other.  Just  so  is  it  in  the  '  Promessi  Sposi.'  £ach 
individual  scene  and  character  is  admirable,  but  he  is 

lBfiBUs<«9tiis  awnaM,  quia  poMVe  totum 
Nesciat. 

If  this  fault  can  be  overcome,  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  Count 
Manzoni  fiMnn  taldng  his  stotiea  in  the  very  frrat  rank  of  historie 
novelists. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  the  historic  novel  is  of  use.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  events  and  characters  of  real  history  will,  when  forcibly  and 
liietniesquely  displayed  by  the  hand  of  a  gpneat  master,  make  a  more 
Hfely  and  finn  impression  on  tlie  mind  than  those  In  the  dry  pages  of 
nanaliats;  and  this  is  true  where  the  history  and  the  romance  am  of  the 
saoMage.  No  one  doubts  but  thattlu-  author  of  Waverly  makes  a  more 
lively  impression  on  our  minds  than  1 1  nine  or  jRobertson  ;  but  whether 
this  be  an  advantage  demands  a  doubt.  That  it  should  be  so  the 
novelist  must  be  honest ;  and  here  Sir  Walter  has  much  to  answer  for. 

'  Many  a  young  lady,  and  many  a  young  gentleman  too,  we  fear,  is  yery 

firmly  persuaded  that  King  Richard  returned  to  England  in  disguise, 
and  vlsUed  hermits'  cells ;  that  I^ewis  XI.  was  a  tolerably  worthy 
personage;  arul  Chnrlt"^  TT.  a  sweet  amiable  fellow.  What,  nfter  all, 
are  these  high-\\  rought  meloihamatic  scenes  and  Liuuat  ters  t(j  the  reali- 
ties of  old  Froii^sart?  It  iA  not,  in  truth,  on  his  lustorical  pieces  that 
the  better  fame  ut  tiie  author  of  Waverley  is  based ;  it  is  on  his  descrip- 
4lone  of  real  life  and  nature^  as  he  has' seen  them  with  iiis  own  eyes. 
Old  not  through  the  spectacles  of  books,— on  his  Bradwaidtnes,  Dandy 

t  Oinmonts,  Nicol  Jarvies — not  on  his  Ijdcesters,  Charleses,  Edwards^ 

Miaabetbs,  or  Marys.  In  short,  no  man's  description  of  wliat  he  has 
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not  seen  and  knowu  is  very  valuable ;  and  therefore  no  aovei  Is  very 
yaiuabie  as  a  picture  of  mauaers  in  wluch  a  writer  i»  nat  describing 
Mb  9WU  mtempororiM  or  ccmntrymaL  FUdiBg*!  Sipf  Ikh  «qiiim 
und  peMiim  wffl  lire  for  ever ;  M  will  the  SoottMh  one*  of  Sir  Walter 

Scott  ;-^and  now,  for  the  first  we  witness  n  truo  aad  faithful  ^ 
delineation  of  thr>  character  and  manners  of  the  IlftU«i  peaSMtijr^  hf 

ibe  hand  ot  one  intimately  acqainted  with  them. 

•  Count  Manzoni  wished  to  puurlray  tlie  state  of  society  in  the 
Milanese,  duriug  the  early  part  of  the  seveuteeutli  century,  together 
wUk  thm  gtmt  mnit  wliich  thtn  oocunred;  to  ftrnteb  « 

p«8tilciiee»  aad  the  pasaagn  of  an  anny  through  tho  toontry* 
^h  of  these  be  draw  his  materials  from  contemporaiy  hiitoiy  aad 
records ;  and  so  scrupulously  faithful  is  he,  that  he  even  sometimeak 
contrary  to  romantic  etiquette,  quotes  his  authorities  nt  the  bottom 
of  his  pas;-e.  Iltinoin  as  this  ofience  mnv  he,  in  the  eyes  r^t  novel 
readers  brought  up  at  the  feet  ui  llie  great  Uamaliel,  he  has,  by  means 
of  it,  sucoeeikd  in  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  thai  hooriUo  scourge  of 
naiH  the  plagne ;  with  which  it  would  bo  idk  Co  eaaspaio  thoaa  of 
Thuc\  IMcs  and  Boccaccio;  and  only  rivalled  by  that  of  Dand  JMbob 
who,  like  him,  felt  that  truth  needs  not  the  meretricious  appendage  of 
fiction.  With  these  awful  events  i*^  interwoven  a  'dimple  stQfy  of  tWO 
young  peasants,  the  Betrothed,  who  uiv  e  name  lu  the  tale. 
^  •  We  should  oU'er  hut  a  faiiit  idea  of  tliis  iuterestiug  romance  of 
■MB&era.  if  wa  ware  to  attamiit  a  detaQ  of  the  plot.  Italian  readers 
will  not  long  ne^tci  this,  book ;  and  we  apprehend  that  a  fraaalatinn. 
■or  adaptation,  would  be  a  justifiable  speeulalion. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  observe,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
tnith  and  nature  with  which  all  the  characters  are  drawn;  tho'^e  of 
the  j)easantry  give  us  a  very  advaiiLag-eous  idea  ol  tli;a  class  in  Italy. 
The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  faithful  and  picturesc^ue ;  the  events 
are  probable  and  onlbioad.  She  question  of  how  real  history  is  to  be 
employed  in  fomaneoi  ia  one  at  issue  bstween  oar  aothor  aad  Sir 
Walter  Scott  We  candidly  confrsa  our  leaniag  ia  to  the  side  of  the 
Italian,  though  wc  fear  he  is  occasionally  too  historically  minute. 
The  langnapfe  of  the  Hetrotherl,  perhaps,  atfonis  the  best  model  to  bo 
met  with,  ot  a  correct  and  eiegaul  style  of  converaatioaal  Ttnliwt 


f        #  ■ 

If USIQAL  OHIT  CHAT. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  who  were,  in  their  time,  skilful  in 
humouriug^  tVif  [  ml  lit  taste,  and  preservinu:  to  themselves  some  share 
of  its  favour,  m  wiiuicver  direction  the  tixsm  wayered«— that  it  was  uot 
.good  ior  a  peribraasr  to  sigaalias  biMaclf  in  two  diatinct  branches  of 
his  proftiiien  i  iar,  in  pruportiaD  as  ha  esiosUad  hi  one,  the  iiaUk 
detracted! finoan  bis  merits  in  the  otherr*-iiIl  between  the  two  he  was  • 
thought  competent  to  neither.  This  was  actually  Mrs.  Billingtoa's 
reasoT!  for  withholdirn^  from  the  world  the  knowled<re  of  her  extraor- 
dinary tiiU  Ills  i)u  the  piano-torte.  No  one  must,  however,  be  so  silly 
as  to  exieud  tlus  rule  beyond  singing  and  playmg  ^  for  there  are  some 
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IHtle  extraneous  fkits  of  activity  which  blazen  forth  a  man's  reputa- 
tion with  fine  effect,  particularly  if  he  happen  to  be  gtetiing*  somewhat 
f5t;ile  u[)on  the  town.  The  talent*?  of  Sicrnor  Curioni  have  iiever  been 
so  higiily  rated  by  the  Opera  pit  ub  smce  iiis  little  ullair  witli  tlie  parish 
•flbtn  of  Itey^lMoiine,  and.hi«  nMlaij  ndsamimi  to  pfmnt  11m 
Mobtaft  of  Us  lands  for  wtaAaf  an  Mr.  Uia  paternal  dignity 'ia 
tiumght  to  become  him,  and  he  is  discoraod  to  poaaeaa  a  sweetneai 
of  style,  in  which  parental  tenderness  is  conspicnous.  Many  singers 
and  actors,  rather  than  feel  the  icv  coldness  of  public  ncg^lect  u]>ou 
them,  have  chosen  to  make  thtni selves  famous  by  the  most  heinous 
crimes,  in  spiriting  away  men's  wives,  evading.  contnLCis,  and  other 
xvprditnsiUe  ooadttet,  which  ahowa  ti^ihty  would  nther  bo  abuaed 
thsD  Bofc  oolwad.  -  Bui  wa  eaa  haartily  roeomaioiMl  (and  eapaaiatty  to 
tbe  Italian  (^Nsra  aingeia  who*  without  Yoioes,  aro  domesticatod  hm^i 
no  more  innocent  succedaneum  for  gaining  the  good-will  of  an  £ng» 
lish  audience,  than  that  practised  by  Signer  Curioni.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  vl  compliiiu  nt  paid  to  the  beauty  of  our  onnntrywomen, 
in  the  adoration  oi  uiie  wku  iias  doubtless  looked  upuu  tixuse  exquisite 
proportuma  of  fimialo  fiam  which  inspired  Tttlaa  uaA  Corregio*  !Iha 
dignity  of  iho  magtatarial  laatitolionB  ui  this  eoimtryia  at  ooca  ao* 
knowledged,  in  the  prmnpitieaB  with  vrtiieh  tbo  issue  of  a  suninons  is 
obeyed ;  and  what  greater  proof  can  we  find  of  a  man's  affection  to  the 
parochial  authorities  than  his  mnking  over  to  the  chnrchwardens  and 
overseers  an  oblation  of  his  own  tiesli  and  blood !  W  e  are  quit©  wrapt 
In  the  high  contemplatiuu  of  this  splendid  sacrifice !  We  hope  we  are 
not  aneouraging  immorality  and  helping  to  awall  poor  nl8B»  or  tba 
catalogue  of  affiliation,  by  our  strictures  on  theao  UtHo  potnta;  all  wa 
wish  to  do»  is  to  show  how  tho  poke  of  the  Opera  pit  beats,  and  to 
account  for  the  suddenly  renewed  popularity  of  Signor  Curioni.  Mr. 
Bochsa,  the  present  director  of  the  mnsic  at  the  Opera  house,  is  one 
who  has  enjoyed  much  celebrity  iiKkpeadent  of  his  art.  We  saw  him 
at  the  piano-forte  ou  the  night  that  x\Iademoi8elle  Suutag  made  her 
'first  appearance,  with  regret  that  he  does  not  eome  oftener  into  public  | 
$at  no  professor  of  tho  present  day  is  said  to.  be  more  iatimatoly  a»* 
quninted  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  giaat  Geman  compoaani^ 
particnhM(lyof4oMiMV--ihanthatt8«ntkBaiL  . 

A  vast  deal  of  nsehil  small-talk  is  to  be  gathered  this  season  in  the 
pit  of  Uie  Opera,  from  critics  who  speak  loud,  liave  all  been  at  Naples, 
and  who  bode  their  opinions  with  n  naekeloyi  fnd  wtusicen,  nam 
whieh  theio  are  no  appeal.  It  la  hero  no  seerel  why  Mrs.  Salmon  so 
anddenly  lost  her  voice — nor  the  cause  of  Madame  Ronzi  di  Begnis* 
abrupt  departure  for  Italy.  They  let  you  know,  in  confidence,  the  pri- 
vate views  which  Siirnor  Garcia  entertains  for  the  ndvancement  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  motives  that  iiifliiciiceci  Aml)r(ja;(  tT!  to  become  a 
monk  of  La  Trappe.  There  is  uo  end  of  the  fantastic  tricks  which 
people  will  play,  for  the  ple^ure  of  being  Uiought  better  informed  than 
thmr  neighbours,  or  at  feast  for  the  poor  reward  of  being  gaped  atir  A 
short  time  ago  we  heard  a  clerical  prig  at  the  French  ptey,  talkin|p 
elaboKately  ha  broken  Bnglsrii»n  chakct  he  would  hardly  have  ventured 
upon  in  landing  tho  chuim  pnyefa.  Ithasbeen  waUsaid^by  anai^ 
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ct  licnt  writer  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is  loss  of  time  to  animadvert 
i^tDOL  the  fftults  of  public  singers,  but  that  the  bad  taste  of  the  audi- 
mv&i  who  momng9  them  ahould  be  the  otjcc*  of  •  eiM%  hah.  Tbe 
AeUonable  aMteim  of  file  Italiaii  Opera  are  among  some  of  the  woni 
judges  of  t!ie  real  beauties  of  music  to  be  found  in  London^lfaey  Khe 
bv  v\\\i\  and  applaud  at  ?i  siirnnl.  The  bnlk  of  the<?e,  among"  whom 
the  coulnpous  bravos  after  a  roulade  run  like  wild  tire,  have  no  power 
of  jud^iufi"  for  themselves  whether  a  passage  be  well  or  ill  done ;  but 
take  their  cue  from  suine  action  of  the  singer  seeming  to  demand  ap- 
plause^ which  is  bestowed  aocovdingly.  They  judge  of  the  voice  of  a 
mmger  as  they  do  of  a  dancer's  legs,  which  is  a  faUadous  standard  of 
comparison.  We  know  of  noplace  of  public  rerort  for  musical  enter- 
tainment whero  the  audience  is  pluni^ed  in  a  greater  ohsurity  as  to  the 
IcnowIedfTC  of  true  vocal  excellencr  than  that  at  the  Opcrn  house,  in 
coniparLson  of  which  the  two-shiiUng  gallery  of  an  Oratorio  is  in  a 
£>ta^  of  mid-day  enlightemnent. 

The  little  Bedin  Syren,  HadUe.  Sontag,  has  at  last  msde  her  appear* 
ante,  and  people  are  rather  disappointed  that  her  voice  is  not  louder. 

She  comes  here  as  the  herald  of  Madame  Catalani,  who  is  engasred 
for  the  ensuin<jf  York  Musical  Festival,  at  something*  about  the  rate  of 
a  hiindrctl  jounds  for  a  sonsf.  Between  the  two,  our  ears  wiil  be 
kept  on  the  aicrt,  lor  nothing  wiil  be  the  lasiiion  but  airs  -wiLh  varia- 
tioii^  eadenns,  arpeggios,  sadden  leaps,  and  tricks  of  ▼ocal  eiecotion. 
We  beg  that  Miss  Stephens  will  not  qvdt  the  simplicity  of  Haadefa 
atmgB,  nor  Madame  Caradori  fbrsalce  Mozart  to  indolge  the  pnUie  with 
specimens  of  difficult  solfeggi. 

The  appearance  of  Mndlle.  Sontag-  in  the  part  of  Donna  Anna,  in 
Mozart'b  Don  GiovannU  formerly  so  exquisitely  played  by  Mad.  Ronzi 
dc  Begnis,  and  so  finely  simg  by  the  late  Miss  Corri,  will,  we  confess, 
be  tq  us  a  curiosity.  We  can  hardly  fancy  how  her  small  features, 
vilh  their  good-natured  expression,  and  **  nose  a  little  indined  to  turn 
up***  can  become  the  heroic  and  melancholy  Donna  Anna.  It  would 
scarcely  less  violate  the  decorum  of  our  imaginations  to  think  of 
IJ*?ton's  face  in  Macbeth.  From  what  we  have  heard  of  Mndlle. 
tsoutag,  we  thkik  she  will  sing  the  part  well.  In  the  part  of  U(  ;sina,  in 
//  Barbiere  di  Seviglia^  she  sang  like  a  thoroughly-grounded  musician 
who  could  trifle  over  the  difficultiea  of  her  part.  She  was  entirely  self- 
poesessed,  and  made  no  effort  to  astonish  the  andience ;  but  exeented 
passages  as  though  she  had  command  over  an  infinite  deal  more. 
Hadlle.  Sontag  is  higlily  accomplished  in  her  art,  and  has  received 
fh fit  kind  of  education  in  the  science  which  singers  have  hitherto  too 
niueh  uff^Iccted.  Tlie  ear  of  Madlle.  Sontag  is  perfect — her  iT\tcrvalR 
are  dcliciouijly  in  tune — which  is  an  invaluable  recommcndution  to 
musicians.  As  to  the  quiet  tone  of  her  voice,  we  are  among  those 
who  prefer  the  quality  to  the  quantity  of  that  article.  In  the  course 
of  a  little  time  we  shall  hear  what  Madlle.  Sontag  can  do  out  of  R«h 
bini*s  parta-^whether  she  can  be  grave  as  well  as  gay,  and  restrain 
that  dangerous  flexibility  of  voice,  so  often  fatnl  to  L'-ood  taste  and  ex- 
pression. If  she  can  xlo  this  we  may  safely  hail  in  her  a  singer  of  the 
flrst  order  of  talent.  .  . 
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Vth.  The  nssi/GS  have,  for  the  last  month,  been  going  on  throughout 
the  country,  and,  naturally,  during  so  continued  a  dispensation  of  our 
lavs,  many  of  their  anomalies  and  absurdUies  have  come  forth  into 
Tlew.  We  wish  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  far  irom  im* 
poising,  in  the  mass,  our  criminal  jurisprudence :  !n  a  great  majority 
of  cases  Justice  is  administerorl  in  Merr  y  ;  but  stilf,  and  in  despite  of 
this,  the  Icriveu  ot  "the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  is  to  be  frequently 
found,  in  its  usual  fruits  of  folly  and  barbarism.  The  cuse  of  mali- 
ciously destroying  a  horse,  in  Wales,  has  perhaps  been  too  much  com- 
mented  ujion  In  we  duly  papenrs  ibr  it  to  be  adviseable  for  ns  to  repeat 
what,  before  this  number  of  our  Magazine  will'be  published,  will  have 
become  a  thrlce-told  tale  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  samples  of  equally 
absurd  technicalityt  which,  as  yet  at  least,  are  not  kuovrn  to  the  public, 
for  a  sample  : — 

A  barrister  on  the  Oxford  circuit,  only  this  day  arrived  in  town,  has 
shewn  us  his  note  of  a  case  tried  yesterday  at  Gloucester  j  auii,  froni 
our  knowledge  of  this  gentleman,  we  can  vouch  fm  its  accuracy  as 
certainly  aS  mough  we  had  been  ourselves  in  court.  The  drcum- 
stances  were  these.  A  party  of  men  had  been  out  poadiing  on  Lord 
Ducie's  preser\'es ;  they  laid  wires  in  a  certain  wood  ;  and,  having 
laid  them,  ])assed  on  to  another  i)art  of  the  manor.  A  gamekeeper* 
in  his  nightly  rounds,  finds  the  wires  very  shortly  after  they  had  been 
set,  with  a  pheasant  in  them,  and  takes  both  snare  and  bird.  Upon 
his  return  home,  he  is  overtaken  by  the  poachers,  several  in  number^ 
and  of  whom  the  prisoner  was  the  spokesman.  Holloa  r*  quo'  hct 
**  h».*ni  you  got  something  belonging  to  us 

Gamekeeper.  I  ha*  got  some  wires:  do  you  call  them  your's? 

Poacher.  Ee«:,  we  do;  and  ii  thee  doesu't  give  them  us,  we  will 
give  tliee  siiiinnut  thee  wuu  L  like. 

The  gamekeeper  accordingly  disgorges  the  wires, 

Foodkcr.  And  han't  thee  got  no&in  else  of  ours? 

Gamekeeper,  I  have  got  a  pheasant:  do  you  call  that  youths  too? 

Poacher,  Ees,  we  docs ;  and  thee  hadst  better  give  it  us. 

And  the  iramokeeper  gave  it,  as  he  distinctly  swore,  under  the  fear 
of  persoiKiI  \  iolrnre.  The  prisoner  acfordingly  is  indicted  for  robbery; 
and,  one  would  ihink,  it  was  any  o<lils- — Brougham,  at  least,  to  Leth- 
bridge — tliat  he  was  convicted.  Butio!  the  Judge  starts  un  objec- 
tion.^* Bfigfat  not  the  prisoner  have  acted  under  a  mistaken  notion  of 
property  ?*— It  Is  well  known  that  if  a  man  violently  takes  from  another 
any  article  under  a  bond  fide  belief  that  it  is  his,  however  mistaken 
that  notion  may  be,  it  is  no  robbery.  On  this  hint  the  Judge  (Baron 
Vaughan)  spokr;  and,  displaying-  his  in^-onnity,  argued  that  the  man 
might  very  possibly  1ki\  l  l)clu-ved  that  the  wit  wc  le  his.  After  consider- 
able debate,  the  counsel  iur  the  prosecution  yielded  to  his  lordship  the 
point  of  the'  wires,  but  urged  mat  It  was  impossible  to  set  over  the 
vloletil  taking  of  the  pheawnt  on  tfaft.0amo  grounds.  **rlb,"  qootb 
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his  lordship,  "  it  is  very  possible  he  nii«;lit  (mistakenly  I  pfrant)  have 
believed  the  pheasant  to  be  his  property  also  !" — VVheugh  !  a  poacher, 
who  has  the  game  laws  at  his  fingers'  ends  as  -well  as  all  the  lawyers 
Inf  nut,  judge,  cotoniely  and  ftttorales  put  togretlier,  bcfieres  fhttt  the 
pheasant  he  mures  is  hit  propeHy ! !  I    Baron  Vaughan  it  a.  v&j  keea* 
shrewd,  man  of  the  world ;  Ills  belief  in  the  amiable  repre^talioiig^ 
aininst  niiiversally  made  by  prisonerf,  of  their  findin|r  the  stf>le!i  g'oods, 
is  very  particularly  scanty  ;  lie,  commonly,  has  a  great  :iniii)athy  to 
trashy   and  throws  it  overboard  in  a  case  with  no  kind  of  re- 
morse— and  lo  !  he  procreates  this  most  preternatural  piece  of  hum- 
bug, and  dandles- it  as  his  own  pel  and  particular  oflbpnDg  belbre  the 
astonished  6yes  of  the  jaryt  voa  especially  the  bar !  A  man  .goes  out 
to  snare  Lord  Ducie's  pheasants*  and  (oh  dear  I)  he,  by  some  strange 
hallucination,  fancies  that  thcv  nre  his  own  !    In  tliis  i)ar!iciilar  in- 
stance, he  had  never  had  the  bird  in  his  possession  ;  lor  tlie  keeper  had 
found  it  in  the  springe  ;  but,  at  all  events,  can  any  man,  who  ])retends 
to  plain  common  sense,  bay  liiut  he  beli^veb  tliat  iJiat  man  believed^ 
Bonft  fide,  (however  ainmeo«sly«  stiU  bon&  fide)  that  that  pheattai 
was  hit?  The  jury  declared  no  such  thing;  they  added  the  sting  to 
what  was  already  in  itself  an  epigram.    This  astounding  doctrine  had 
given  rise  to  a  p^ood  deal  of  discussion  between  the  judge  and  the 
b;ir.    His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  his  point,  very  lumi- 
nously, to  the  jury,  who,  alter  coiisuUing  a  minute  or  two,  turned 
round  and  dcclureU,  Llnough  their  foreman,  that  as  this  point  seemed 
to  have  so  much  puxided  his  lordship  and  all  the  gendeiDen  of  the 
bar,  it  was  ont  of  the  queathio  to  suppose  that  men  of  their  limited 
capacities  could  make  any  thing^  of  it ,  and,  therefore*  not  knowing 
what  to  say  upon  the  subjedt,  they  thought  the  safest  course  was  to 
acquit  the  prisoner:  the  said  jury  manifestly  havinG;-,  ns  nnr  informant 
asseverates,  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  what  tin  ];r  iiit  left  to  them 
by  the  judge  was,  or  w  hat  was  the  question  which  tht  )  iiad  to  decide, 
when  ooi^  the  good  stout  facts  were  taken  from  their  grasp.   And  how 
indeed  should  men  of  straight-lbrward  sense  have  any  idea  of  what  all 
this  gallimaufiy  was  about  ? 

10^//.  The  above  c^^e,  as  it  was  managed,  caused  a  poacher  to 
escape:  nve  hv^  owr  iL:](lers  not  to  believe  that  it  is  as  such  that  we 
have  been  lakm^  ii  lu  jiieces.  But  we  think  that,  as  long  as  laws 
exist,  they  should  be  administered  without  fear  or  favour ;  still  more, 
that  they  should  not  be  firittered  away  by  the  caprice  of  a  judge, 
jcleyer  though  he  be,  who  wishes  to  shew  off  a  little  crooked  ingenuity 
firom  the  bench,  to  astonish  the  natives !  But,  merely  as  a  poacher 
escaping  from  the  clutches  of  the  game  laws,  we  are  (leli<^hted  at  it. 
Those  laws  arc  wicked  anrl  Moody  laws,  leading-  to  all  sorts  of  op- 
pression, violence,  and  loss  cl  hie  ;  and  are  the  very  nursery  and  shoeing' 
horn  to  every  species  of  darker  crime.  JDuniig  the  very  circuits 
through  the  country  which  have  just  closed,  the  ornnees  o^ationed  hjf 
the  game  laws  have  been  most  numerous  and  deep.  Men  go  out  to 
take  game*  aid  keepers  go  out  to  preserve  it :  they  are  both  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  they  fire  at  each  other  instead  of  the  birds; 
(uea  aie  kiikd, ,  men  are  hanged  ior  iuUing  them«  widows  are  left 
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ilestitute,  childHn'^lMViir*  dembralizaiioii  is  ^HMad  from  end  of  tfa» 

land  to  the  other, — and  all  this  that  a  parcel  of  heartless  dandies  may  have. 
H  battue  once  a  year,  in  which,  shnnting  at  pheasants  as  thronged  n^; 
Sawls  at  a  bam  door  in  thrashings  time,  they  may  boast  of  the  number 
of  heads  of  game  tbev  can  enter  in  their  boMok  1  Why  do  they  not  enter 
in  Uieir4iiti  Hbm  "ff«*K«^^  their  tuunan  irMiiit  alia-?  ▲  tlriot  pM^ 
fonrer  mlf IM;  nm  the  bart  ihol  haxit  if  }m  wtre  permittid  to  add'ton* 

—  —  --  -  ---  # 

I9ih.  The  above  is  Che  tragedy  of  the  game  syitem  in  this  country ; 
its  flkrce  hasjusi  fallen  under  our  hands,  in  the  shape  of  an  artiole  in 
fhe  French  Globe  of  the  9^  eotfUed  <*  Moeors  Anglaisea ;  Les  Sporta'^ 

lliere  never,  perhaps,  was  more  strongly  exemplified  the  danger  of  a 
little  learning,  than  in  the  lucubrations  of  this  unhappy  person,  who 
dashing-  onward  with  confidence  the  most  perfect  and  undoubting, 
falls  into  errors  which  are  beyond  measure  ludicrous  and  diverting  to 
an  English  eye — ^though  to  the  worthy  Parisians,  who  think  Miss  Smith<« 
son  can  act  Jane  Shore,  and  that  Mr.  l^rry  is  an  excellent  Lear, 
no  doubt  they  pass  equally  current  with  these  most  egregious  ifocts. 
The  article  begins  by  telling  us,  which  is  perfectly  true,  that  the 
English  are  very  fond  of  g:ani!nn;  in  all  its  branches,  and  adds  that 
thoufh  gaming-houses  are  here  forbidden  by  law,  there  are  more  in 
London  tlian  in  Paris,  which  we  doubt.  They  then  go  on  seriously  to 
say  that  Crockford's  is  called  a  Pandemomumt  in  order  to  avoid 
shocking  the  polite  ears  of  la^es  of  quality  with  the  word  heU,  the 
usual  designation  of  such  places ;  and  that  many  a  dandy  (fnatni 
dandyj  instead  of  going  to  the  ball  with  his  mother,  makes  her  set  him 
down  at  Crockford's,  she  goes  by! — Truly  we  are  improved  of  late  I 
Next  we  are  informed,  with  a  flourishing  display  of  intimate  knowledg-e 
of  our  technical  language  on  these  points,  that  a  person  wliu  is 
addicted  to  all  sports,  namelv  hunting,  racing,  and  boxing,  is  tenned  a 
**  complete  sportsman,**  wMdi  words  are  accordingly  printed  InEngliih,' 
as  though  IhecaHcotcf  awriterhadthe  most  distant  idea  of  theirmeaning* 
We  then  hate,  seriatim,  an  account  of  angling,  shooting,  and  coursing  ; 
and  we  must  admit  that,  under  the  second  head,  there  are  some  very 
sensible  observations  upon  our  game-laws :  to  matters  of  general 
reasoning,  indeed,  the  writer  shows  himself  to  be  tolerably  equal — 
but,  after  a  few  sentences  of  sense  and  spirit,  he  is  sure  to  fall  into 
some  pitFftll  of  absurdity,  by  bis  aflfeeted  knowledge  of  our  sporting 
customs*  Wot  instance,  he  talks  of  our  having  for  foXchunting,  hare- 
hunting,  and  ttag-hunting,  three  distinct  races  of  dogs — the  fox-hound» 
the  harrier,  and  the  stag-hound,  fo  ^ay  vnfhing  of  the  blood-hound  I 
We  are  oblifj^ed  to  him  for  saying  nothing  of  the  blood-hound,  for  the 
only  chase,  that  we  remember,  in  whicli  we  employed  that  animal* 
was  in  the  running  down  Liic  Maroons,  by  Lord  ■  »■  in  the  West 
Indies^  some  thirty,  years  ago  and  more — a  species  of  hunting,  by  the 
way,  whieh  was  repeatedly  honoured  With  the  negative  approval  at 
least  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons:-— 

A  iBighly  Iniatert'iwl  liiapisy  was  Maaw—  ^ 
We  woiidtt»  by  tlie'  way»  that  this  '  idea  has  never  baen  adopted 
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against  poachers  ;  it  would  suit  the  inteUects  and  the  humanity  ot  the 
COUiitry-geulieaieu. 

We  have  then  a  deaeriptkm  of  a  ftot-chase,  In  whidi  we  are  toM 
that  the  intrepidity  of  the  ridem,  and  the  vigour  of  the  horses,  are 
such  that  they  leap  fences  Qf  three  or  four  feet  in  height! — and  to 

this  is  appended  a  note  which  states  that  the  Irish  horses  leap  even 
better  than  the  Engflish  ones,  and  that  there  nre  some  of  (hrm  (i!  y 
en  a  qui)  who  clear  walls  of  four  or  five  feet!  We  should  like  to  sec 
the  lace  of  a  Meltou,  and  still  more  of  a  Roscommon,  man,  at  this 
account  of  their  prowess ! — In  despite  of  the  laudatory  meation  of  his 
steed,  we  think  the  Irishman  could  scarcely  consider  onr  friend  of  the 
Boulevard  "  the  real  thing," — and,  as  for  the  gentleman  from  **  the 
little  town  of  Melton  Morobray,"  as  this  cockney,  with  the  stupic!  afTecta- 
lion  of  the  French  to  miscall  foreign  names,  choopcs  to  spell  it^ — his  <lis- 
dain,  we  are  quite  convinced,  would  be  far  too  lofty  lor  wonN.  This 
writer,  however,  with  all  his  blunders  and  noodleisms,  has  picked  up 
some  truths,  too,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say :  and  we  hope 
his  Goimtrymen  will  fructify  thereupon. 


\f\th.  "  The  divine  Sontag— the  charming*  Sonta!:^ — (he  it^'niitable 
Sontni^  llic  c.  ^c.  &c.  Sontaa;  has  arrived;"  so  said  the  John  Bully 
ia  an  unusual  extasy  ot  praise — so  said  every  body  else,  hebdomadal 
or  diurnaL  That  the  raptures  diminished  aller  she  was  heard  and 
seen  cannot  be  supposed,  If  we  believe  in  the  Momiiig  HertUdt  which 
assured  us  that  her  voice  was  a  compound  of  the  notes  of  the  nightin- 
gale^ throsbt  linnet*  blackbuil, — 

And  all  the  other  finches  of  the  ^Te,>~ 

blended  with  the  varying  intonations  of  the  choichest  orchestra  of  in- 
strumental music. 

Of  course  we  went  to  hear  ihf  lady,  and  equally,  of  course,  we  are 
expected  to  give  an  account  of  what  we  heard. 

Accordingly,  then,  Mademoiselle  Sontag  is  -  But  hang  it !  no. 
Why  should  we  invade  the  office  of  the  Sa/rmonieont  which  is  at  thU 
moment  printing  harmoniously  with  ourselves  in  the  musical  cases  of. 
Mr.  Clowes  ?  We  have  another  object  in  view — the  fair  Sontag  rises 
before  onr  sie^ht  as  one  of  the  fnost  illustrious  subjects  of  the  great 
mysterv  of'puffinp;  that  has  evtr  ajjpcared  among  us. 

Now  we  hope  that  nobody  wiJl  lancy  for  a  moment  that  w  e  are  going 
to  say  anything  angry  about  the  young  lady,  or  indeed  about  any  body 
else.  We  think  *  Warren's  blacking'  and  *  Wihnot  Horton's  Emigre* 
tiou  Bill'  very  good  in  their  way,  although  they  are  ratlier  conspicuous 
on  dead  walls  and  newspaper  columns ;  and  certainly  we  shall  not 
object  to  lioar  th<>  aviary  of  the  Morning  Herald,  because  she  has 
Ik  L  ii  much  exioUed  by  the  honest  chroniclers  who  blow  tlie  trumpet 
oi  lame. 

It  must  lie  said  that  the  puffing  was  good — well  blown,  and  judi- 
dously  directed ;  and  it  has  not  recoiled  so  much  as  might  have  been, 
expected  aiier  an  explosion  so  violent.   The  finest  thing  of  all,  how- 
ever, was  the  MMnantic  history  of  her  marriage.  The  young  count* 
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dlsl^ed  as  a  fiddler,—**  no  beefeater,  but  a  knight  templar his 
ancient  father  appearinp^  so  apropos  at  the  very  inoment  he  was 
wanted,  to  give  his  paternal  benediction,  and  unite  his  son  to  the  fair 
Bvren,  as  the  newspapers  call  her ;  tlie  romantic  generosity,  and  the 
flowing  pathoA  of  the  whole  story,  were  inesifltible,  and,  if  not  true^' 
why,  il  oog^t  to  have  been  so.  As  for  the  King  of  Pnisaia  having^ 
fidlen  in  lore  with  her,  that  was  but  a  tri^.  We  rememlter  that  the 
mne  prince  was  sadly  in  love  with  another  celebrated  lady.  Miss* 
Bidrly  Fndn-e,  who  considered  him,  after  all,  as  no  more  than  **  n' 
Brandenburg",  dviir.'^ 

Cheer  up,  however,  gentlemen  of  England,  another  great  authority 
inlbrms  us,  that  "  the  fair  Sontag  is  a  spinster and  the  young  count, 
with  all  his  train  of  romantic  ooneomitants,  TSmsh  info  thin  air.  We 
have  heard  of  no  illuminations  in  consequence  ofthis  joyful  announce- 
ment, and  if  the  park  guns  did  fire,  it  was  on  account  of  his  Majesty's 
preferring-  bein^  boni  on  the  ?3d  of  April,  instead  of  the  12tb  of 
August,  as  his  illustrious  pa  nuts  iLiranged. 

Can  we  write  seriously  un  sueii  a  subject?  It  is  impossible.  A  lady 
tolorably  pretty,  and,  as  Catahml  truly  said,  **  first  in  a  ssDomi  line,'* 
has  been  so  trumpeted  that  people  are  beginning  to  (hink  her  as  ugly 
as  the  staring  lithographs  have  made  her,  and  as  poor  a  singer  as 
any  body  the  reader  pleases  to  imagine.  Our  German  relations  are 
queer  people.  It  is  not  mw  h  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  since  a 
French  abbe  wrote  a  book  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  the  Germans 
were  incapable  of  wit;  and  a  heavy  divine  of  Thundertentronch  au- 
swerad  the  pamphlet  in  a  thumping  quarto,  whidi  went  fkt  towaids 
proving  that  the  Frenchman  was  right.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
they  ha¥e  tamed  the  tables  ;  and,  not  content  with  being  the  first  of 
wits,  poets,  nnd  phih)sop!iers,  ihey  have  determined  to  lay  violent 
hands  even  mi  tiie  establislied  domain  of  Italy.  Accordinci^ly,  when 
Miss  Sontag  appeared,  every  pen  in  Germanv  was  sharpened  in  her 
praises,  and  they  putfed  her  as  lustily  as  if  .slie  had  beeu  a  cigar.  Not 
an  uncombed  member  of  the  Bursdien — not  one  of  the  fire  hundred 
and  ninety-six  trunkhosed  and  huge-whiskered  sonnetleers  who  infest 
Germany  at  present — not  an  article-factor  in  the  whole  of  Deutchland, 
was  idle.  Awny  they  set,  growling  forth  her  praise  in  the  full  gut- 
terility  of  high  Dutch.  The  very  beer-pots  exhibited  her  conntennneo, 
and  her  beauty  shone  radiant  through  the  doiise  curls  of  ilie  smoke  of 
the  meerschawm.    The  unauiuious  acclaim  rang  tiirough  Europe — aud 

hers  she  is. 

Suppose  we  prophecy  a  little,  always  witii  the  full  knowledge  of  the 

uncertainty  of  that  art.    Our  read^  need  not  be  sJarm^.  The 

influence  of  the  god  shall  not  remain  upon  us  very  long. 

Our  prophecy  then  is,  that  after  the  curiositv  is  over,  she  will  not 
be  very  attractive.  Her  peculiar  excellencies  ol  execution  will  be  tbuud 
to  be  little  more  than  aiechanical  truimphs,  and  we  shall  discover  that 
neklier  Miss  Sontag»  nor  any  other  young  lady,  can  be  a  great  singei^ 
by  inspiration.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  eiistenee  pf  prima  donnas 
of  two-and-twenty . 

But  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  critical  over  much  on  the  jewel  of 
Ciermany.   jaeviewing^  Doctor  Southey  in  former  times  told  us»  was 
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an  iin^i'entle  trade  at  Die  best.  We  fear  that  if  it  he  luirshly  used  at 
the  expense  of  a  young  lady,  tlie  t'|nlhet  will  be  sornevvhaL  lengthened, 
aiid  11  will  be  voled  un|:entleiiiuaiike.  Fearinp^,  thereiure,  the  stigma 
of  that  damnatory  word,  wa  refrain  from  furUier  remark,  wighin«r  the 
fiur  dama  fvery  aucccai,  but  atiU — ^wa  atiok  to  our  prophecy  ;  II  jaut 
iotqtunjimr  par  Id. 

Just  as  we  had  conje  so  far,  we  raoffivad  flatter  per  two-penny-post, 
■—paid  of  course,  we  never  open  any  other, — ^inclosing  us  a  couple  of 
€pig:rams  on  Miss  Soiita":,  wliich  are  nottnnch  worse  than  the  average 
poetry  of  the  Morning  Ckromde.  In  order  to  understand  them,  our 
readers,  not  acquainted  with  Teutouic,  mu&t  U;  iufurmed  thai  Soutag 
li  the  Qmian  for  Sunday. 

Flous  beyond  all  former  times  we*ve  grown  ; 

^Sabbath  breaking  must  have  vaawhi^  dwai 

The  veriest  reprobate  that  e'er  was  known 
Is  sure  to  wooliip  uuw,  when  Sunday's  seeot 

When  crou  (is  of  beaux  and  holies,  a  brilliant  thrtaf* 
Kukiiiid  la  lull  tide  lu  hail  the  Qucta  ut  Sutig, 
Tbetir'd  check-taker,  vex'd  with  toil  and  heat, 
Sque§z'd.cru!.h'd,  bored,  botliei'd,  knocked  from  ofTbillbvtt 
"  This,  perhaps,"  he  cries.  "  to  others  sport  may  be, 
BbI  Sunday  titiiiiM  M»  hnUdiiy  to  ■»  1** 


W^e  are  J>urprised  at  Lord  Lauhdown  wishing  to  omit  frurn 
bii  bill, relating  to  pfoces  against  the  person,  the  clause  i^ivui^  the 
bodies  of  mvrderera  to  dissectUui.,  We  eonfeia,  wa  think  bis  reason 
that  so  repulsive  a  daas  of  criminals  being  singled  out  for  dissection, 
throws  a  stigma  on  the  practice  which  prevents  other  bodies  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose — ^we  think  this  very  fantastic  and  over- 
wrouglu ;  and  we  rejoice  that  he  yielded  to  the  siio-£restioii  of  Lord  Grey 
to  retain  the  clause.  But  this  question — namely  ilje  supply  of  ana- 
tomical subjects — is  oue  which  must  shortly  be  discussed  at  large;  isif 
petitions  to  parliament  are  rapidly  accumulating  from  the  medical  pro- 
fesaion,  complaining  of  the  dithculties  which  are  oppoaed  to  their  pro- 
curing a  sufficient  number  of  these  most  necessary  materials  for  study, 
aiifl  alleging  that  numbers  of  Englisli  students  are  driven  to  Paris, 
trotn  the  absolute  lack  of  them.  Of  the  nlisolme  necessity  for  medical 
men  to  learn  auiiUany  IVom  human  suUjtcis,  and  of  the  extreme  lallacy 
and  danger  oi  substituting  artilkial  iigiires,  there  is  now,  webelieye, 
no  doubt  with  any  one :  but  how  to  supply  them  is  indeed  a  questmn 
of  the  utmost  and  most  complex  difficulty,  Hiat  th^  honor  of  dissec* 
tion  is  a  mere,  and  very  silly,  prejudice,  diere  can  be  no  question ;  but 
it  is  a  prejudice  connected  with  feeling,  and  therefore,  like  all  other 
matters  of  feeling,  will  not  bear  aiguineut,  i\nv,  un"  convinced 
that  men,  who  would,  w  ith  the  most  willing  readuiess,  eonseut  to  have 
theur  own  bodies  unatumized,  would  shrink  with  disgust  from  the 
idea  of  those  they  had  loved — their  wife,  their  motber«  or  their  sister, 
being  subjected  to  any  auch  thing.  The  delicate  rsvjerence  with 
which  we  regard  thatt  at  once  causes  a  feeling  to  arise  within  our 
hearts  which  prevents  our  uncompromisingly  branding  the  general 

ideas  among  the  lower  da«ses  oit  this  sul^ect^  m  men  ignorance  awl 
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jHrejodice.  WebelieTe,  indeed,  that  thtre  is  a  vtxj  prmt^sA  sensatiofli 
of  dread  of  their  own  worthy  carcasses  being  anatomized,  which  i«? 
mere  foolish,  we  Tni<]^ht  almost  add,  selfish  prejudice :  but  still,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  regulation  on  the  subject  which  is  nut  general, 
wd  consequently  which  does  not  invohre  the  wounding  more  natural 
•nfl  amlftble  fieeliiigs.  It  ii,  howcw,  niost  diflleidt  to  dense  any  av* 
rangemtnt  by  whidi  a  anflBcient  number  of  bodies  would  be  aafipUad. 
We  aae  the  Times  suggests  adding  the  bodies 'c^adf-cleatroyers  ;  bvl 
there  are  two  or  three  objections  to  this.  There  is  ono,  indoed,  sug- 
gested by  the  Tim  ^'  it'^elf  :  namely,  that  it  would  not  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  su))jects,  as  a  would  diminish  that  of  suicides.  If  we  were 
convinced  of  this  we  would  say  Aye"  to  the  proposition  at  once; 
but  we  are  far  from  being  so.  Suicide  is  nearly  always  caused  by  the 
desfra  to  aKops  from  some  overwhelming  misery,  bodily  or  mental— 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  that  desire  which  is  strong  enough  to  over* 
come  the  strongest  regnlnr  feeling  of  human  nature,  fear  of  Death, 
would  be  overborne  bv  tli:it  of  dissection.  Nay,  we  have  the  fact,  that 
the  ignominious  burial  which  the  law,  till  lately,  provided  for  sell- 
destroyers,  in  no  degree  operated  to  lessen  the  crime.  It  acted  only 
M  a  punishmsni  upon  the  surviving  relatioiia  and  ilriends— an  eflRsel 
naniftstly  niqusL  Besides  this,  in  nineteen  cases  of  suicide  out  of 
twenty,  the  Conmei's  Inquest  finds  a  verdict  of  lunacy.  If,  thsna* 
fore,  such  instances  were  to  be  excepted,  the  additional  gain  to  science 
would  he  scarcely  any  thing;  and.  if  not,  it  would  be  violatin«'  every 
principle  of  law  and  justice,  by  awardiug  a  punishment  (for,  m  this 
case»  it  must  be  so  considered,)  against  a  party  whom  you,  at  the 
aame  instant,  dedans  not  to  be  morally  responsible  for  his  actions^ 
And,  thirdly,  the  real  eflbct  would  be,  as  it  was  as  the  law  fonneriy 
iMood,  that  liie  only  persons  really  punished  were  the  innocent  wmh 
irlvors. 

An  increase  of  subjects,  to  n  small  extent,  miorht  be  gained  by  or- 
dering for  dissection  the  bodies  of  all  cxccutec^  cnnunais.  These  are 
persons  who  are  forfeited,  by  their  crimes,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  good.  Their  being  put  tq  death  conduces,  by  enmple,  to  the 
moral  benefit  of  the  community;  and  if  their  eoi^ioial  frames  can  be 
of  physical  advantage,  they  ought  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

But  this  would,  of  course,  not  operate  to  any  very  great  extent. 
The  only  real  addition,  we  fear,  of  considerable  amount  to  the  remilai 
supply  of  bodies,  must  be  looked  for  ui  the  general  progress  of  so- 
ciety to  the  conviction,  that  the  more  we  connive  at  the  dealings  of 
those  who  are  known  by  the  term  **  Eesurredfon-men,"  the  better, 

Wliere  ignortnce  it  bliss,  'tit  Mly  (o  be  wiie. 

As  long  as  it  is  unknown  to  us  that  the  ashes  of  our  friends  are  dis- 
turbed, we  can,  of  course,  fiael  no  uneasiness  on  the  point  MThy,  then, 
should  we  officiously  strive  to  inform  ourselves  of  that  which  it  must 
always  be  painful  and  disgusting  to  know,  and  which  would,  un- 
doubtedly, never  come  to  our  knowled^-e  at  all,  if  we  «?ufTerefl  matters 
quietly  to  take  their  course.  We  certainly,  as  a  broad  pim^  iple,  hold 
the  system  of  connivance  to  he  abominable  ;  but  there  are  some  cases 
which  ouUalcj^  evu^  i^eucrai  i^iuai,  aud  \vc  liiiuk  tliis  one  of  them* 
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tlhe  giovetninent,  we  have  niMm'  to'  Uriim,  «cts  upon  tUs  feeling 

When  cases  of  this  kind  are,  we  must  say  so  tinwisoly,  prosecuted  at 
law  ;  and  we  cmindt  but  approve  of  the  discretion  said  tu  be  exercised, 
witiiout  any  uoise  or  piii)iieily,  on  such  occasions.  **  Resurrection- 
men"  should  be  ptmished  on  the  Spartan  princiBle — for  being  fouud 
out ;  mod  we  think  that  no  Tcvy  vidcnt  activity  tbonld  be  employed  to 
dieooTer  them.  Some  members  of  the  House  of  ConunoDe  icem  to 
hint  at  the  existence  of  feasible  means  of  ensuring  and  regulating  m 
constant  supply  of  subjects.  We  confess  they  do  not  sng^^cst  them- 
selves to  our  minrls  :  but  we  shall  hail  with  joy  and  tjratitnde  any 
niiddlo  course  whicii  may  be  devised,  by  which  the  iatere&ts  oi  suence 
and  the  ^sensitive  feelings  of  humanity  may  be  united. 

S5lib.-  l!iepiQgiw  of  the  repeal  of  the  Teat  end  Coipofa^  • 

through  Parliament,  has  given  rise  to^  many  moit  curious  secnea.- 

First,  Mr.  Peel  is  astounded  by  a  swins^ing-  an'l  unexpected  majority; 
which,  after  a  few  "  short  sip^hs  and  innruuirnifi;  reluctance,'*  induce 
him  fairly  to  SHve  in — moye.nnant  a  sort  ot'salvo  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
general  declaration.  The  bill  thus  passes  the  House  of  Commoi^ 
and  comes  into  the  Hoose  of  Lords.  Here,  new  wooden  come  to 
light.  The  whole  Bench  of  Bishops*  illuminated,  no  dooht,  by  the 
new  light  of  the  government,  voted  for  the  bill,  to  a  man ! — and  many 
of  t!\oni  even  spoke  inn  tone  of  liberality: — they  1 — the  Bishops 
Lord  Kldon,  however,  the  sturdy,  the  staunch,  tlie  unshal<en,  the 
unshakeable — he,  who  always  "  sticks  to  liis  point,  like  a  rusty  wea- 
ther-cock,"— he,  who  never  was  guilty  of  feeling  one  Uberal  sentiment, 
or  eipresaing  one  tolerant  idea» — ^he,  though  all  else  are  recreant,  still 
descMida  into  the  arena  to  fight  in  the  good  old  cause  of  BSxdnsiTeneBa 
and  Persecution.  But  no — all  are  not  recreant — all  do  not  deser^  their 
venerable  leader  ;  lo  !  the  i^ged  knight  is  attended  by  two  doughty 
squires,  Manstield  and  Winchelsea ; — they,  like  merry-andrews  in  ge- 
neral, go  farther  than  the  head  mountebank  hin)self — they  make  Lord 
fUdon's  doctrines  seem  little  short  of  absurd,  by  the  ludicrous  excess 
to  which  they  carry  them.  Surely,  John,  £ari  of  Eldoo,  omqnbile 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  must  feel  some  touch  of  degnulalion  at 
having,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  scarce  "  ten  followers  of  his  own** — 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  such  a  man  as  Lord  Winchelsea ! — that  is, 
supposing  that  eo  rep^ious  nobleman  to  have  survived  the  impalement 
inliicted  upon  him  by  the  shafts  of  Lord  Holland's  ridicule,  after  he 
proposed  his  clause.  But  we  are  probably  mistaken ; — for  intense 
stupidity,  Ulce  the  torioi8e*8heU,  effectually  protects  its  owner. fim 
feeling  any  attacks  6rom  without. 

The  bill  is  still  under  consideration,  and  it  is  yet  in  the  wombof  iate 
in  whnt  fondition  it  will  come  out  of  the  mill  in  which  the  unhappy 
document  is  at  this  instant  being  prrouiid;  we  shall  reserve  our  obser- 
vations till  it  is  completed.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  us  quite  clear, 
viz.  tliat  if  it  be  clogged  with  any  more  declarations,  in  the  shape  of 
professions  of  faith,  &c.,  it  bad  better' never  have  been  brought  forward 
at  all  \  Sar  the  annual  indemnity  bill  prevents  much  absolute  evil 
arising  from  the  existence  of  these  acts,  while  inquisitorial  questioning 
into  the  minutia  of  every  man^s  belief  is  in  itself  an  evil  of  the  greatefll; 
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mgoita^.  They  will  not,,  indeed,  we  eondvde,  proceed  wo  ftar  \n 

fanitation  of  the  lnqnisilMnia  M  to  propose  the  enactment  of  any  positive 

punishment,  in  rase  the  answers  should  not  chance  to  please  th^ 
examiner :  exrhision,  "will  probably  be  considered  sufficient.  But 
ministers  should  reliect,  that,  if  they  permit  any  further  tanapering  with 
]Lhe  bill,  they  will  virtually  give  up  that  which  they  have  pledged 
themflthres  to  support.  They  shoidd  stand  firm,  and  say,  *  we  will 
not-have  another  word.'  They  should  follow  the  admirable,  manly,  and 
lilMiil  advice  of  die  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  that  *  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
they  ono-ht,  nbove  nil  ihinp^,  avoid  dogmatizing  upon  points  of  faith. 
Would  that  all  churchmen  spoke  thus  ;  there  would  be  little  need  of 
checks  and  securities,  in  iavour  of  the  church  then. 


•  "—A  very  cniicNis  petition  was  presented  to  the  Honse  of  Lords 

last  night,  on  the  subject  of  an  addition  to  the  declaration  contained  in 
Uie  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.    This  addition 
is,  that  after  the  words,  *  I  declare,*  those  of  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
christian,*  shall  be  inserted.    Aijainst  this,  Mr.  J.  L.  Goldsmid  of 
Dulwich  appeals  in  the  name  of  the  Jews ;  inahmueh,  as  it  would,  he 
states,  render  the  condition  of  the  Jews  worse  than  it  is  at  preaeai. 
This  is  a  carious  mistake,  for  a  gentleman,  who  is  himself  a  Jew,  to 
iall  into.   Why,  at  this  time,  Jews  cannot  be  members  of  corporations, 
nor  can  they  hold  any  office,  nay  they  cannot  even  open  a  shop  in  the 
city  of  London  ;  and  all  this  sim^ilv  for  the  reason  that  .rr?r?  are 
foreigners.    This  certainly  not  only  sounds,  but  is  very  preposterous. 
A  man.  born  in  this  country,  of  a  father  and  mother  both  born  in  this 
country,  trading  «nd  poss^^ed  of  considerable  wealth  in  this  country, 
having  lived  here  all  his  lift^  and  being  married  here,  -and  bring^ing 
up  aAmily  here, — for  this  man  to  be  called  and  treated  as  a  foreigner, 
is  a  piece  of  absurd  barbarity,  which  it  is  a  disgrace  to  England  in  the 
nineteeth  century,  still  to  suffer  to  exist.     The  famous  bHI  for  the 
naturalization  of  the  Jews,  which  was  bronL;lit  into  parliament  in  the 
year  17  5.3,  was  literally  rioted  out  of  it  by  a  mob,  congregated  upon 
the  no  popery  system ;  and  we  conclude,  that  the  fear    tUs  mob  baa 
•  been  before  the  eyes  of  our  statesmen  ever  since,  that  they  have  not 
brought  forward  some  similar  measnie.    Really,  there  are  some  men 
in  both  lioiisos  of  parliament,  who  ought  not  to  remain  paStiva  iridlo 
such  a  paltry  scaadaL  is  allowed  to  continue  in  eiiistence. 


''  The  debates  in  both  houses  last  night,  were  not  a  little  curious. 
Lord  Eldoo's  exertions  in  the  Lords,  on  the  Teat  Act  repeal  b^n,  were 
continued  with  equal  vigour  and  ingenuity;  and  we  perfectly  agree 
with  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  *ftom  his  muiute  knowledge  of  the 

law,  he  will  bother  their  lordships  cxceedinirly  before  all  is  over.'  But 
the  debate  in  the  Commons,  on  the  abuses  in  Chancery,  was  ineffably 
good,  Mr.  Sugden,  must  have  triven  his  constituents  of  Wevmouth, 
just  cause  to  be  proud  oi  tiicir  superior  discrimination  to  those  many 
boioaglui  which  have  hitherto  rejected  the  honourable  gentleman's  over* 
tores  to  repressni  them.  The  wit  and  humour  displ  ay  ed  by.  him,  seem  to 
have  convulsed  the  house  witblaoghler.  He  sets  out  with  the  facetkiua 
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arerogflMB  and  swindlers.  '  When  he  Tnnked  to  the  character  of  thope 
persons  who  were  most  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  iound  that  they  consisted  of  perstins  who  were  fraudulent 
trustees  and  executors.  [Some  murmurs  were  here  expressed  from  the 
opposition  benches.]  He  disclaimed  any  intenlion  of  making  a 
penonel  allusion,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  those  petsOni 
who  were  loudest  in  their  complaints  against  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
were  persons  on  whose  charncter  there  \va<?  some  mornl  tnint,  and  to 
whom  the  unravelling  of  their  transactions  was  Tiaiurally  annoying.* 
Adherence  to  fact,  is  but  a  vulgar  quality  ;  or  we  should  be  glad  If 
Mr.  Sugden  would  run  his  eye  over  the  lists  of  those  who  have  voted 
with  Mr.  John  Wilttama,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  on  these  subjects,  fyt 
several  years  back.  We  should  be  glad  if  he  would  inlbtm  us,  after 
he  has  done  so,  how  many  fiauduleat  trustees  and  execoton  he  has 
found  among  them. 

But  the  peroration  of  the  learned  member's  speech,  wns  what 
the  French  call  impayabh.  We  shall  give  it  entire,  and  wiiliout 
comment.  The  house  seems  to  have  appreciated  it  as  it  deserves :— • 
'  With  respect  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  he  would  say  they  were 
as  honourable  and  high-minded  men  as  any  that  ezistcd.  If  any 
barrister  was  to  countenance  abuses  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  he 
would  be  unable  to  show  his  face  amons;'  the  other  members  of  his 
profession.  So  far  from  being  unfriendly  to  reform,  if  they  had  any 
fiault„ii  was  an  over  anxiety  in  fa vourof  innovation  [cheers  and  laughter]. 
Their  interests  lay  in  that  direction  ;  for  every  change  must  be  bene* 
fldal  to  them,  as  it  would  lead  to  fiesh  discussion  and  cbmbt.  Tha 
persons  who  would  sufibr  from  those  innoratlons  were  not  the  lawyers, 
but  the  men  of  property.  It  was  for  them,  espedally,  to  be  cautious 
how  they  cherished  plans  of  reform,  which  were  in  their  tendency 
almost  revolutionary  [chpfr«  and  laughter].  He  would  repeat,  it  was 
for  the  men  of  property  to  be  careful  how  they  put  themselves  nt  the 
mercy  oi  a  new  code,  about  tlie  working  of  which  they  could  kuow 
nothing,  till  they  had  the  dire  experience  of  it  [hear,  hear !].  Ha 
declar^  that  he  had  himself  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart  Ha 
would  give  his  attention  to  every  project  of  usefiil  reform ;  but, 
humble  as  he  was,  he  would,  notwiihstandinn^  the  sneers  of  those  who 
opposed  him,  stand  up  apfainst  all  those  scheme^  which  he  would  via;pi'm 
call  revolutionary,  and  which  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  that 
haj>py  system  of  law  which  had  long  existed  in  this  cuuntry  [cheers 
and  laughter]. 

Electors  of  Weymouth,  we  wish  you  Joy ! 

Facetiousness,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  night. 
Sir  James  Scarlett,  in  defending  the  bar  against  the  imputation  of 
interested  motives,  concludes  thim: — **  But  of  all  charges  ac^ainst  the 
bar  of  England,  that  is  the  least  deserved  which  is  derived  from-  the 
pay  it  receives;  their  emoluments  are  purely  honorory**  Now  really 
this  is  rather  too  amusing ;  a  gentleman  in  the  receipt  from  his  pro- 
fessional exertions,  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a^year,  talks  of  his 
coMiluments  being  purely  honorary!  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  a  piece  of 
paltry,  speciaUpleading  technicality,  a  barrister's  fees  are  undoubtedly, 
in  the  sye  of  the  law,  quiddam  Mmiiormiiimt  ^  ^ eannot  main* 
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tain  an  action  for  their  recovery.  But  the  consequence  of  this,  is 
that  he  receives  them,  with  his  brief,  in  ready  money;  nnd  the  ^Utter- 
ing gold  and  riisilmg  notes,  do,  we  confess,  appear  to  us  to  be  some- 
thing considerably  more  than  '*  purely  honorary.** 

We  mtut  not,  however,  be  mifltaken.  ,  We,  are  far  from  calHog  the 
bar  a  mercenary  profeaaion  in  the  evil  sense  of  the  term ;  and  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  term,  all  professions  are  and  must  be  mereenary ; 
f.  f.  its  members  will  work,  in  fairnes?  and  in  honour,  for  ]>roper  pecu- 
niary compensation.  In  such  a  sense,  can  the  term  mercenary,  be 
applied  reproaehfullv?  and  if  it  be,  are  not  the  army,  the  navy, 
medicine,  and  the  church  equally  exposed  to  it?  Really,  Sir  James, 
it  WBs  going  rather  too'fitr,  for  the  amusement  <^  tiie  Hoii^e  of 
Commons  to  talk  In  this  way.  As  for  the  motion  ibr  reform  tn 
Cheneery — after  the  abuses  being  made  nut,  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil^ 
by  some  half  dozen  memhcrs,  in  speeches  of  ^reat  ref?earch  and  ability, 
it  was  of  course  lost  by  a  large  majority  of  members  who  had  held  their 
tongues. 

86fll.  The  following,  strikes  ns  as  a  terr  amusing  bit  of  crittcism.' 
The  Freneh  have,  undoubtedly,  been  most  kind  to  our  actors  in  Paris, 
and  very  tolerant,  considering'  their  prejudices,  towards  our  dramatic 

poetry.  Tn  the  article  (in  tlie  '  Journal  Hes  Dcbats')  from  which  this  is 
an  extract,  the  praises  g^'won  to  the  trag^etiy  of  Virj^inius  are  great, 
and  those  showered  upon  MacreaHy's  representation  of  the  hero  are 
lavish.  These  are  all  very  well;  but  the  exceeding  Frenchness  of  the 
fbilowing  very  lively  and  most  just  observations,'  have  tickled  us 
exceedii^^y;  and,  therefore,  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers: — 

**  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  Paction  se  passe  au  milieu  da  quatri^me 
sifecle  de  la  republiqne  romaine.  Lcs  historiens  sont  d*accord  qu*i 
cette  t5poque  il  v  nvoit  a  Rimie  dcs  ecoles  publiques  pour  les  enfans 
des  deux  s^xes,  et  ce  fut  en  effet,  lorsque  Virpi^inie,  accompafrnee 
de  sa  uourrice,  se  reudoit  a  Tune  de  ces  t^coles,  que  sa  beaule  attira 
les  regards  et  enflamma  les  d^sirs  d*Appins.  Mais  ce.que  ces  histo* 
Hens  ont  oubli^  de  nous  dire,  et  ce  que  M.  Knowles  a  deviniS,  e'est 
le  genre  d'instruction  qu'y  recevoient  les  jeunes  fUles.  Dans  la  tra- 
gedie,  on  leur  tipprend  h.  broder  au  tambour,  h  entrelacer,  sur  un 
canevas,  des  chitfres  amoureux,  et  h.  pcindre  des  scenes  de  passion, 
telles,  par  excmple,  que  le«?  adieuK  d'Achille  et  de  sa  captive  Briseis. 
Xia  nourrice  apporte  au  perc  I'ouvrage  au  tambour  ;  ce  brave  liomain 

Jvoit  avec  un  ^tonnement^  que  les  spectateurs  partagent,  un  L,  un 
et  un  V»  iSlegamment  merits  ensemble,  et  entour<Ss  d'une  guirlMida 
de  roses.  De  notre  temps,  on  ne  feroit  pas  mieux  dans  Bond  Street 
on  dans  la  rue  Viviennc.  Le  p^-re  ne  coneoit  nen  h  cet  hieroglyphs, 
mais  Servia  prend  soin  de  le  lui  expliqucr.  "  L  est  la  pour  JLucius  ; 
I  reprtisente  Icilius,  ce  qui  fait  bien  Lucius  Icilius  ;  quant  au  V,  il 
sigui  fie  evidemment  Virginia.  '  Le  tout  veut  dire  que  Virguiia  est 
amoureuse  d'Icilius ;  Virginius  est  enchants,  parce  que  cette  d^cou* 
verte  change  en  certitude  le  soupfon  qa*il  avoit  d^j^  de  la  passion 
des  deux  amans<  D*aiUeurs,  il  ne  lui  est  plus  possible  d^en  douter. 
Virginia  lui  apporte  son  tableau  de  Briseis,  ct  II  se  trouve  que,  par  le 
.plus  grand  hasard  du  monde,  la  naiv«  ^coll«ire  a  duuntS  h  AchiUe  lea 
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Jknita  d^IeUiiii.  Cct  <$ptMd«,  tout  It  lali  dms  k  gdh  dit  vobhhw  ite 
la  Calprenide,  forme  un  contraste  bien  eitraoTdiMire  svee  T^iioqiw 
fiJes  moeurs  que  M.  Knowles  avoit  k  peindre,    Boileau  lui  aurait 

conscille  de  ne  doiincr  ni  I'uir,  ni  I'esprit  Ansrltiis  on  Frtinrnis  h  l*an- 
tiqiic  Italic,  et  ia  connoissance  de  I'liistoire  Tauroit  fait  ressouvenir 
qu'fl  auc  uiie  epoqiie  dc  la  rc'i^iihUqne,  les  Romains,  et  encore  moins 
les  llumaiiies,  n  auruieut  ilai«jrnc  conb&crer  leur  education  k  I'etude 

d'aru  qa*ils  ni4«prisoieiil,  et  d<»nt,  mm  lesEmperetin  mAtiwi«  iU 
abandbiinotent  la  pratique  k  leitra  eKlaves." 
.  I^ince  we  wrote  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  critioism  on  the  same 

performance  in  *  Le  Globe  ;*  and  it  lias  "evivcd  more  vividly  than 
ever  our  surpri.*?c  that  the  Frencli  should  have  taken  the  least  zest 
in  our  drama,  seeiof^  that  they  so  little  uiulcrstiind  our  lansTua^e. 
*  JLe  Globe'  is  a  paper  conducted  by  most  able  men,  and  standing 
altogether  upon  a  literary  footing,  which  would^  one  caiinot  but  think* 
xendei'  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  their  English  criticiiims  would 
show  some  knowledge  of  English.  First  of  their  familiarity  with  the 
existinf^  state  of"  our  dramatic  literature. — '*M.  Kuowks  est  depum 
douze  ans,  av<ec  Colmtni  et  Malhuriu,  le  soutien  du  theatre  britan- 
nique."  Gootl,  mi.sg;ui(ied  people,  learn  that  Colman  has,  with  one 
abortive  excepiiuu,  produced  nothing  on  the  stage  for  these  twenty 
▼ears ;  and  that  Maturin  never  had  but  one  successful  piece  in  Ua 
life.  That  tragedy,  *  Bertram,'  has  now  been  laid  aside  for  several 
years,  and  Mr.  Maturin  himself  has  been  dead  two  or  three. 
We  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Knowles  :  Init  he. 
iiimself  must  either  lau^h  or  blush,  or  both,  at  bein^  called  "  le  soutien 
du  theatre  britannique.'*  But  it  is  in  his  quotations  that  the  writer  in 
the  '  Globe'  shews  he  has  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  what  he  is 
talking  about.  'One  slip  or  so  might  be  an  error  of  the  press;*  but 
the  press  cannot  be  always  wrong.   What  does  he  mean  by 

I  think 

There's  Dolhiog  strange  is  that  wi  L  and  an  I 
TwinMwitbaV.  t 

Now  we  think  it's  very  strange — Don't  you,  Mr.  Knowles  ?  Again : 
and  we  beg  our  printers  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  care  to  print  the 
passage  as  barbarously  as  it  is  done  here—if  they  can: — 

"  Nous  I'y  devan^ons.      Rome.]   Nous  y  trouvons  Virginia  dans 

le«?  larmes.  Elle  tremble  que  son  pere  ne  puisse  arriver  h  temps  pour 
la  proteger.  Enfin  nous  I'entendons.  II  e.st  dans  les  bras  dc  sa  fiUe. 
Ces  simplis  cris:  My  child  !  my  child! — lam  !  ifell  i  am  I  iknowi  am  ! 
my  father  i  admirablement  prononc^s  par  Macready  et  par  miss 
Smithson,  out  un  path^tique  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  a^oir  <UU8  la  ptfece  de 
Laharpe  et  d'Alfieri,  od  nous  ne  oonnaissons  ni  la  voix  ni  lea  traits  de 
Virgin!  us." 

Certainly  such  cries  must  be  very  pathetic  indeed!  And  these 
people  pretend  to  admire  Shakspeare,  That  is  what  vexes  us  :  if  they 
would  but  abuse  him  we  should  not  care,  but  their  admiration  is  too 
much. 


?8<A. — Tliere  have  been  strange  reports  afloat  with  respect  to  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  which  we  ate  happy  to  see  contradieM  on  the  bast 
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authority.   A        calfBnii!oiMp«rag^pb,  implicating  the  theatre  and 

hnfk  the  proprietors,  appeared  in  a  ])appr  called  *  The  World  |*  but  as 
•  Tlie  World'  revolves  in  a  very  limited  oibit,  having  little  or  no  cir- 
culation, there  it  might  have  remained  innoxious,  had  not  other  papers 
of  more  consequence,  with  their  usual  aviditj  to  say  ill-naliired  tilings, 
propagated  the  scandal.  This  paragraph  stated  that  the  speculatioa 
had  ftiled,  that  one  proprietor  had  been  compelled  to  fly  his  country, 
and  the  other  "to  hide  his  face  under  a  hood  thus  sacrificing  truth 
and  common  fairness  to  the  desire  of  makinpf  an  atrociously  bad  pun 
upon  the  title  of  Mr.  Yates's  forthcoming  entertainment.  We  are 
happy  in  saying  that  we  know  that  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  as 
far  as  relates  to  Mr.  Yates,  is  false ;  and  that  the  theatre  haa  more 
than  realised  the  expectations  formed  at  the  time  of  its  purchase.  It 
is  ramoured,  and  we  believe  correctly,  that  Mr.  Yates  is  about  to 
become  the  sole  proprietor.  When  therefore  he  read  this  piece  of 
scandal,  he  considered  it  "the  8tranf:fe«^t  thing  in  the  ^orW.**  *The 
World'  has,  however,  made  Mr.  Yates  ttie    amende  homrdble** 


^  Tbia  will  never  do^  The  newspapers  are  getting  up  anoCher  mufder. 
We  do  not  say  the  murder  has  not  been  committed  by  the  party  charged ; 

it  may  or  it  may  not ;  that  is  a  matter  for  a  jury  of  the  country  to  de- 
termine next  July,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  exactly  the  matter  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  have  no  sort  of  nf^ht  to  prejudo^e  in  April.  It 
will  be  readily  seen,  that  we  allude  to  the  nuirder  at  Polstead,  of  which 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Corder  is  accused.  Accused,  mind ; — gentlemen 
of  the  press,  we  beg  to  call  to  yonr  reeolleetion  thai  the  man  is  Mwed, 
not  comvi«:led.  Then  what  right  fanve  yon,  O  Morning  Clitonicle! 
to  have  in  your  paper  of  this  very  raorninff  a  sentence  beginning, 
**  When  Cordrr  h;ul  committed  the  murder'  — ?  What  sort  of  risfht 
have  you,  papers  iti  li^oneral,  to  pve  bio(;Taphies,  anecdotes,  " further 
particulars,"  "  accounts  of  Corder's  character  and  conduct,"  and  all 
sorts  of  trash  Uke  this,  to  saturate  people's  minds  with  the  idea  lUat 
this  man  is  a  Bluebeard,  who  does  nothing  but  out  off  womm's  heads. 
We  are  not  willingly  betrayed-  into  speaking  lightly  upon  such  n 
snli}ect,  but  really  this  press-work  should  be  ])ut  down  some  way  or  , 
Otiier,  for  it  is  playinj^  with  men's  lives.  Let  the  reporters  jrive  fair 
reports  of  what  passes  ;  by  notes,  if  the  coroners  art  not  foolish 
enough  to  prevent  them  taking:  them ;  if  not,  to  the  best  of  their 
memory.  But  these  extra-judicial  raw-liead-and-bloody-bone  stories 
•re  equally  repulsive  tp,  good  tastc^  and  in  bfcadi  of  tlw  commoneit 
iirjadples  of  Joatioe. 
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MoDBSTV  forbid  that  we  should  print  all  the  encomfaatic  letters  we 
hnve  received  during  the  present  month!  They  have  done  us  serious 
injury.  Some  minds  cannot  hvw  prai«;c,  and  wc  arc  of  that  order  ; — it 
intoxicates  vis^ — takes  us  oJl*  (  i  balance — makes  us  reel  with  n  irloat- 
ing  dehght  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  niauiffild  excellence. 
Abuse  we  can  endure,  and  indeed  rejoice  in.    We  like  persecution — 

parsecute  away.**  That  rouses  us  to  exertion,  and  catls  us  to  gird 
on  our  armour  for  the  fight.  Woe  betide  the  blockhead  who  ttiea 
crosses  our  path. 

We  shall  be  exceedingly  fastidious  in  making  any  selection  from  our 
private  correspondence.  A«  n  body,  the  **  unpaid"  will  not  do.  But 
we  mav  still  ofFcr  a  little  encouragement  to  the  young,  and  courteous, 
and  uiij)ie>uming.  The  business-like  sense  of  the  following  letter  is 
really  very  agreeable  to  us  :— 

Honilon,  Dcconshire,  Ibth  April,  1828. 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  an  old  subscriber  and  constant 
reader  is  to  come  under  the  denomination,  or  be  subjected  to  the  same 
conditioDa  as  are  oontalned  In  the  *'  Hints  from  a  Veteran  Cmitrilm«> 
tor,"  in  your  Magazine  for  this  month,  being  the  first  number  of  the 

third  l  ii  s,  namely,  to  be  one  of  the  **  paid,**  or  *'  unpaid,"  or  "  a 
payer,  "  lot  the  privilege  of  addressinir  you  in  your  editorial  c:ipacity ; 
or  whether  the  '*  private  correspondence"  is  intended  to  open  (he  way 
for  remonstrance  on  account  of  tiie  past,  laud  for  the  present,  or  aoti- 
cipation  of  the  future. 

**  Msf^nes*  like  empim  and  nrinislries,  fanve  their  mohitioiis  and 
changes,  liy  which.  In  moat  eases,  some  good  is  eflhcted,  until  the  fint 
effervescence  is  past  over,  when  they  quietly  sinic  baek  into  the  same 
vapid  state  as  before,  to  be  again  blown  into  commotion  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  stimulate  the  jjuhlic  mto  a  change  of  opinion. 
Now,  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  I  have  abnied  by  the  "  London"  in  nil 
its  changes — through  thick  and  through  tliin  (I  mean  both  in  quautiiy 
and  quatlty)'>^have  successively  mourned  over  the  deAloation.of  Biin 
and  the  Opium  Eaterp-have  acquiesced  in  the  absence  of  tfaeamushug 
and  whimsical  contributions  of  T.  H. — witnessed  the  abrupt  tennina- 
tiofi  of  the  Traveller's  letters  from  the  continent,  and  the  adventures  of 
an  Italian  gentleman — have  dosed  over  the  contents  of  a  number 
where  the  diary  alone  had  redeemed  it  from  from  the  character  and 
title  of  a  review — and  tinally,  have  rejoiced  over  the  **  thus  much  show 
of  spirit  **  exhibited  in  the  commencement  of  the  third  series, 

"  And  why  have  I  done  this  ?  Why  when,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  series,  the  increased  price  of  one  shilling  a  number  caused  a 
serious  conflict  between  mv  wishes  and  the  thoughts  of  the  alterations 
necessary  to  be  made  in  my  system  of  finance  (besides  the  hints  and 
remonstrances  of  my  better  halli  who  considers  all  maorazinesas  trash, 
and  nothing  better  than  old  newspapers,  the  '  Ladies  Magazine'  even 
not  eieeplM!-*!  give  you  her  very  words,  Mr.  £ditor»  being  tderably 
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]HlA8t  from  monthly  vcpftftion) — why  did  I  pernst  in  expencRng  my 

monthly  3s.  6rf.,  but  because  I  lived  in  hopes  of  something-  bpttor,  find 
could  not  bear  ihe  idea  of  destroying  the  symmetry  of  my  little 
library,  on  the  shelves  ol  which  the  volumes  of  the  '  Loiulon  Mag-azine/ 
in  all  the  gioiy  of  blue  and  gold  backs,  form  so  conspicuous  and  im- 
posing' a  figure  ? 

♦*  Now*  Mr.  Editor,  comes  the  gist  of  ray  eomptaiiit ;  in  the  last 

series  four  numbers  form  a  volume,  but  the  change  whioh  has  been 

effected  cuts  off  one  number  from  the  set ;  and  what  is  worse,  a  sheet 
of  that  number  is  deficient,  which  was  premised  to  be  supplied  in  the 
number  for  this  month  ;  perhaps  this,  in  the  confusion  nei  essarily 
attendant  on  so  imporuinl  a  change,  and  the  removal  ui  the  publica- 

tkm  from  tiie«  hands  of  one  pablMier  to  those  of  another,  has  been 
ilxrgottcn ;  yoa  wiU,  therelbfe,  mueh  oblige  a  lover  of  regolarity  and 
good  order,  bfittforoiing  him  In  what  manner  this  is  piroposed  to  be 

remedied. 

"  Yoii  -^vill  please  to  exense  this  romm!!nictition--it  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ventured  to  intrude  my  sentiments  on  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, having,  in  the  Old  Series,  been  deterred  by  the  well-known  seve- 
rity of  the  **  Lion,''  though  I  shonld  consider  a  pretty  smart'  stroke  of 
his  poir,  even  shOnldH  malse  the  the  blood  rush  a  little,  as  more  en- 
durable than  the  oblivion  in  which  all  notice  of  contributors  has 
been  wrapped  during  the  last  series.  I  hope  better  things  from.' 
the  "  private  correspondence/'  and  that  complaints  will  be  heard, 
notTccd,  and  redressed,  though  the  nonsense  of  the  medium  through 
whicii  they  may  be  conveyed  may  not  be  worth  insertion,  and  I 
remain,  Mr.  £ditor. 

Tours  obediently. 

Nothing  would  give  us  such  serious  pain  as  not  to  perform  our 
contrnrt,  to  the  letter,  with  all  portions  of  the  public.  The  missing 
sheet,  with  title  nnd  index  to  tlio  |)arting'  volume  of  the  last  series, 
shall  be  delivered  with  our  next  nuinl)cr.  We  do  assure  our  most  ex- 
cellent and  constant  Iriend,  who  has  abided  by  us  "  through  evil  report 
and  ffood  report,'*  that  we  aspire  to  a  place  in  his  *<  Uttle  library,"  and 
desiderate  At  glory  of  **  blue  and  gold  backs,**  as  a  sort  of  present 
Immortality.  That  library— We  can  see  it  in  our  mind's  eye!  The 
room  i*;  certainly  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  by  twelve,  lookin<r  out  nt 
a  pretty  distance  upon  the  public  road,  thoufrh  screened  from  vulgar, 
observation  by  a  natnrfil  blind  of  roses  and  geraniums.  The  hearth, 
ever  beaming  with  tiie  kindliest  associations,  is  at  the  other  extremity 
of  that  snug  apartment,  and  on  either  side  of  the  fire-place  are  two 
staple  nngiazed  book-cases,  containing  each  about  one  hundred  ▼6ry>''' 
dmiee  volumes.  Ay !  what  treasures  of  thought  are  there  constantly 
present  to  one  who,  after  his  daily  duties,  takes  down  that  book  which 
is  most  congenial  to  his  frame  of  mind.  There  is  Shakspearc,  Milton, 
Pope,  Cowper,  Byron;  Toumju's  fine  clpar  edition  of  the  *  S})ectator^ 
and  '  Guardian  ;'  the  '  Kami  ler,'  *  Johnson's  Lives,'  and  the  '  London 
Magaiine.'  What  need  has  he  to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  Book  Club, 
to  bt  compelled  to  read  against  time  always— often  against  Inclination 
M  tllo  ttoment  ythm  he  opens  this  number,  testmettTely  it  that  page 
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Tvhere  he  will  find  Iris  own  lelti  r,  hi'^  dear  companion,  **  on  hospitable 
thoughts  inieat,"  is  directing  the  arrangement  of  the  little  sandwich- 
tray, — foot  tlie  curate  and  •  ^  aiMithecsiry  wiU  look  ia  tint  clotting,  for 
a  quiet  rubber.  These  kindly  dutice  sulfer  •  tempflnury  intormptimi ; 
for  under  the  new  regune  contributors  are  patted  on  the  baok,  and 
welcomed  to  our  board,  cvan  as  we  should  in  person  be  welcomed  if 
we  were  to  drop  in  the  hour  of  refection,  at  tliat  home  of  peace  and 
innocence;  and  Uie  liuniber  must  be  glanced  throug^h  by  brilliant  eyes, 
even  though  our  reverend  friend  should  come  in  before  the  little  pre- 
paraftkms  are  quite  oon*plete.  Moet  iiilfaiil  of  eubeeribers,  heed  noi 
the  ciuate'e  criticism ;  for  when  you  praise  and  defend  ua  in  .dl 
future  time,  as  you  assuredly  will,  and  he  should  impugn  eitfaer  ,oia 
taste  or  our  politics,  drop  us  .another  letter,  no  matter  whether  of  en- 
courag-emeiit  or  roproof,  and  it  shall  be  hard  if  we  do  not  strive  to 
redeem  our  errors,  if  errors  we  liave,  and  render  ourselves  still  wonhter 
of  a  place  amongst  the  immortuls,  who  b^am  tlieir  intellectual  radiance 
upon  the  happy  circle  in  the  **  litde  library^  at  Honkon* 
,  But  who  tuive  we  here?  '  A  gratuUmu  c9fUribuior'  who  nainiania 
that '  the  paid'  are  poor  miserable  hacks,  and  that  those  who  som 
our  filthy  lucre,  volunteers — ccmstitutional  forces — are  the  only  tma 
allies.   Ue  is  certainly  a  better  specimen  of  the  tribe  than  most  of 

*  The  nob  nl  gendomns  who  write  with  etM*— > 

but  he  is  mistaken  in  looking  down  upon  the  Income  of  the  prfffi$^ 
tionala  of  literature.  He  has  a  secret  to  learn.  We  give  an  exfaract 
from  his  letter:— 

I 

Dear  London, 

Your  *  veteran  contributor*  appears  to  have  as  strong  an 
aversion  to  unpaid  contributors  as  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
has  to  unpaid  magistrcUea,  But  I  suspect  that  his  dislike  of  us  arises 
rather  from  a  selfish  dread  of  our  rivalry,  then  a  contempt  fi>r  our 
allepred  dulness.  The  efiects  of  gratuitous  contribution  on  the 
monthly  incomings  of  those  dozen  or  two  *  pro  fessors  of  magazining* 
that  veg-etate  in  '  Blackwood,'  the  *  New  Monthly,*  and  the  *  London,* 
mio-ht  be  awful.  For  think  only  how  pennyless  wotdd  the  fate  be  of  these 
few  professionals  of  literature,  if  every  man  who  can  write  a  readable 
article  for  a  magazine,  and  can  afibrd  to  contribute  it  for  nothing,  would 
devote  but  one  evening  in  t^e  month  to  illuminate  the  pages  oiF  his  fa- 
vourite periodical,  aa  I  do  for  mine,  dear  London !  If  we  volunteers  onoe 
took  the  field  in  all  our  strength^  your  regulars  would  not  stand  a  moment 
before  our  constitutional  vio^our.  Beside,  I  bn(r  n  standing  army  even 
of  contributors  ;  you  cannot  depend  on  uiercenary  auxiliaries.  They  are 
on  your  side  this  month,  but  let  them  receive  but  five  shiiungsless  than 
the  price  of  their  article,  and  the  next  mouth  they  stand  against  you 
in  die  ranks  of  your  adversary—*'  Afog***  Swiss,  who  lorSefor  any 
mag  or  man," — abusing  Brougham  and  liberal  principles  to  day  in 
*  Blackwood,'  and  exposing  Mr.  Peel's  shuffling  policy  the  next  day  in 
the  '  London/ — Faugh,  I  loathe  the  moral  perversion  of  talent,  that, 
for  a  guinea,  would  turn  black  into  white,  and  conliyund  truth  with 
f^s^ood!  And  ivhy  should  it  be  presumed  thai. none  but  your 
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^ViBSii  scribblers  can  write  an  artic^tmrth  payinfflbr?  HaVttlbflf 

monopolized  "  all  the  talrnt""  to  t!ipmsph'p^  ?  Ts'  therp  not  onp  flever 
writer  nmoTigst  the  readinfj;  public  beside  lliese  twenty  veteran  reg^u-' 
lais?  Are  the  libraries  and  the  universkies  open  to  the  tradinu"  literati 
alone  ?  Some  of  your  regulars,  that  I  know,  are  more  utterly  destitute 
of  Imias  md  iifimiwtioiitliMi  any  vnpcriodicat  I  «ver  met  Bat  why 
AmiM  HIm  hrid  that  an  artide  for  wliidi'iio  compensation  is  re- 
ifsired  may  not  for  all  that  be  worth  oompensation,  be  worth  printing? 
Or  is  the  value  of  the  article  lessened  by  the  fnet  that  no  priee  {3 
asked  for  it?  that  it  is  offered  as  v^  rrift  out  of  the  overflow inp;-.s  ot  the 
giver's  abunclance,  or  as  a  mark  ot  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  publication  to  wiadi  iie  offers  it  ?  I  concede  to  you  that  **  the 
coaAribatim  is  aoi  worth  printing  that  is  nolt  worth  paying  for bvl 
I  will  not  gianf  to  yonr  Telaran  contributor  that  the  oontributkm  for 
which  nothing  is  asked  or  eipeistod  is,  therefore^  unworthy  of  poUi« 
cation.  I  can  ima^ne  the  existenop — indeed  I  need  not  imacr'iie  it  at 
all,  for  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact — I  am  acquainted  with  several  (Gentle- 
men, independent  in  their  means  and  masters  of  their  time,  who 
possess  abilities  and  acquirements,  and  a  taste  for  literary  composition 
not  at  aD  inftrior  to  the  best  specimens  of  magasine  writing,  yet  who 
Mirer  wrile  fiir  the  pcriodioals,  and  who,  if  they  did  write  for  them 
would  not  accept  a  compensation ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  thai  they 
are  independent  fjf  such  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  tliroug-h  contempt 
for  money  or  for  literary  composition  as  a  profession.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  these  g:ratuitous  writers  would  lose  much  in  declining  re- 
muneraLioa  from  the  periodicals  ;  for  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think, 
that*  of  the  whole  corps  of  magazine-writers,  there  is  not  one,  no  not 
the  most  successful*  who  earns  one  hundred  and  iifty  pounds  a  year, 
fimm  all  the  magaaines  put  together." 

We  most  entirely  approre  of  our  friend*B  doctrine,  that  if  th9 
*  unpaid'  can  and  will  write  at  well  as  the  *  paid,'  they  are  quite  aS 

meritorious  members  of  <=oeietv.  Wo  •^ball  hang  out  our  banners  for 
such ;  they  will  find  open  house  here,  and  merry  shall  be  theii' 
entertainment : 

Coaie  irith  ahoop  tad  erne*  with  acail» 
CoDW  with  good  wiU  or  come  not  at  aUd— 

But  they  won't  come ;  at  least  so  says  our  experience. 

Our  friend  has  sent  us  an  elaborate  article  on  '  the  thefls  of  the 
poets,*  written  in  somewhat  an  ang*ry  tone  n^jainM  tb'Mr  larcenies. 
Why  should  he  be  an^ry?  Literature  is  a  cuiumoii  cslute — a  sort  of 
Owen's  community — a  garden  where  few  new  flowers  can  be  produced, 
bnt  where  the  art  of  the  florist  may  give  new  combinations.of  colours 
to  Ifae  old.  If  this  were  not  attainable,  all  the  records  of  poetry  should 
be  burned  once  in  a  thousand  years,  in  justice  to  the  existing  gene-, 
ration  of  the  sons  of  verse.  However,  our  friend  shall  state  his 
own  case. 

TBS  THSm  OF  THJI  POSTS* 

hk  readittg  the  poets  every  body  must  have  observed.  In  sokne-  of 
them,  scBtimenta  given  as  original,  which  he  had  seen  Sn  others  also, 
beiMn»<— Mt  mevely  amilar  thoughts,  but  entire  senteiioes,  thooghl 


* 


and  word,  sentiment  and  diction — verbum  verba.  This  stranf^e  mode 
of  appropriation  I  have  sometimes  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  thai 
litBiUr  cimiinstaiiMt  nrnj  hwrt  suprgestcd-  dmSkt  thoughts,  aii4  that 
similarity  of  tastes  or  intellectual  organizafioo  nay  havo  mpfdittA  !&• 
Hilar  cation :  but  then  the  iiiifdt  b&ag  idwiically  the  *one— not 
an  iota  different — the  coincidence  was  to  me  irreconcileable  on  meta^ 
physical  grounds.  My  next  idea  was,  that  one  poet,  admirinn  a  turn 
of  thought  in  another,  unconsciously  treasured  it  in  his  memory;  and 
in  the  ardour  of  composition,  mii»tal^ing  tlie  acquisition  of  ids  memurv 
ibrthe  creation  of  hit  invention*  garo  it  to  the  world  la  the  (Ul  and 
hoaeat  belief  that  the  thing  waa  hia  own :  but  afaimt  thia  apiaioii»  J 
observed,  that  most  of  the  borrowed  thoiigfata  had  such  ationg  mariia 
of  the  older  writers*  peculiar  style,  as  when  seen  by  the  poet  of  later 
date  must  at  the  first  blush  have  reminded  him  that  these  productions 
Were  not  his  orijr''i''l  ]  r<>])erty.  Lastly,  I  adupieii  a  third  hvpothef^is 
on  ttie  subject,  uuniely,  tiiui  tlie  more  inotlern  |>oets  actuuli)  2>Luic  tiiose 
Ktaraij  infanta  of  their  leniora,  and  aa  SheridaB  haa  it»  wllfiiltT  and 
hnowingiy  disfigured  them—**  to  make  them  pasa  lot  their  oam/  Oa 
thia  ]a8t  conjeetute  I  have  aettied  down^and  ibr  my  laasona  I  will 
give  you  some  specimens  of  the  stolen  articles  in  question  : — 

A^^(\  fv^t,  there's  Pope's  (as  the  world  thinka)  happy  phraftfli  in  his 
Cliaiacter  oi  Attlcus  (or  Addison), 

Damn  wiili  lainl  praise— 

is  not  this  a  most  manifest  theil  committed  on  that  prologue  of 
Wycherley's  to  his '  Plain  Dealer,'  in  which  he  says,  theeiitiea^ 

Vntb  ftist  praisM  one  saother  ^bnrn  f 

then  again,  (hat  fine  sentiment,  where  Pope,  talking  of  natural  religion, 
•ays,  1ms 

— —  lakes  no  common  road 

But  looks  tbrougb  nature  up  lo  naturc"«  ^>ncj. 

Is  not  this  clearly  stolen  (though  improved  by  dis^uration)  from 
Dryden's — 

And  mtnre**  M  tkraofh  Mtan*s  optics  vlmrt. 
But  Pope  was  not  the  only  bard  that  robbed  poor  Drydtn ;  yoa 
remember  Ctoldsmith's  deseription  of  the  efficacy  of  his  brolhWa 
preaching: 

Those  who  came  to  scofiT  r«auiD«d  to  pray. 

Who  would  not  have  thmijrht  this  to  be  original,  if  Dryden  had  not  some 

serenty  years  before  tliat,  writing-  about  a  prnyer  sent^to  heaven,said  that 

Presentiog  a.ngels  met  it  half  the  way 

Ami  sent  o*  btelt  to  pnlse  «ha  «sme  to  pray. 

In  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  we  read, 

Maa  vanlsbttt  IUtIc>nor  that  titde  loag^ 
Look  at  Goldsmith's  baUad, 

Maa  wtalt  but  little  here  bdoWy 
Nor  wanta  that  little  long. 

Every  body  knowa  the  lines  in  Abeiard  and  Heloise>  at  least  every 

young  lady  does :  ' 
Loire  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties* 
Sprstds lib  light  ifw^h  ^  la  asMOwat  Km^ 
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Speaoer,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Pope  was  boiB,wroti  tllM| 

For  ''oon  n<5  mtistry  come",  ^wcet  love  anon 
Sliatetii  his  nimlilo  wings,  and  soon  away  is  gone. 

Pope's  lines  are  compmmded  of  those  of  Spencer's*  and  of  a  part  of 
the  following  from  Builer — Love — 

Debarred  tbe  freedom  of  the  air/ 

Disdains  agtiiMt  htii  win  to  slay, 

But  struggtfs  out  and  fllat  away ;  .... 

And  ilierefi>re  never  can  comply  , 

To  endure  tliu  tiiiilnmouial  lie. 

UvoimtAa. 

While  we  are  on  Butler,  does  it  not  strike  you  that,  in  his  fine  irony 
on  lovera'  laudations  of  their  mtstressesi  the  thought 

Whara'cr  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  Ml 
Tbe  primrose  and  ihe  violet— 

IB  not  merely  borrowed  from  Parseus*  bat  nearly  a  literal  tranalatioD 

of  tbe  Satirist's — 

Qtftequid  calcaverit  luC|  iota  fiat. 

But  to  take  a  higher  flight.  Milton  has  transferred  even  into  his  im- 
mortal epic  the  thoughts  of  others.  For  instance,  in  liis  description  Qf 
the  fallen  angel, 

•  His  form  had  not  yet  lost 

All  har  orl^iial  brightness. 

Is  not  tills  evidently  borrowed  from  Virgil  on  a  flower  before  it  fades  ? 
Cui  neque  fulgor  aJhur,  necditm  soa  forma  recepit. 

And  again*  talking  of  hell, 

.....       long  is  llie  way 

And  bard  that  ont  id  bell  leads  up  to  light. 
Is  this  more  or  leas  than  Virgil's  on  the  same  8iibject?<— 

Sed   .   .   .  .   »upefasqite«ffsd«te  «daiin% 

Uic  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 

And  again:^ 

....   Our  tiuai  nope 

la  6u  despair. 
Compare  it  with  Virgira— 

Una  salus  victiif  ttttHam  spararo  salttltBH— 

And  shew  me  any  difference  but  in  the  degree  of  condensation  by 
Hilton. 

But,  to  go  farther,  I  suspect  that  even  our  most  original  Shak* 

speare  was  not  guiltless  of  these  thefts.  It  is  known  that  the  prin- 
cipal classic  authors  had  been  tr;\nslated  in  his  time;  and  the  frequent 
allusions  to  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  Mythology  prove  that  he 
must  have  read  the  translations — at  least,  if  his  "  sniall  Latin'* 
(as  Jonson  called  it)  was  uot  suiheient.  lu  enable  hiiu  to  uucuuuier 
the  Roman  writers  in  their  own  language** 

Can  any  one  for  a  moment  doubt  that  our  friend  of  Avon  borrowed—* 

That  undiMLovtired  country,  from  whose  bourna 
Mo  trsvdlor  rotuasi 
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From  C&tuUus 

;   »   .  .    Per  iter  tenebricosuBi  • 

Every  IwdyveiMnbers  Hamlai't  aaBertkm,.tf^ — 

.   .   .    Oailty  creaturett  sitting  at  ft  ptaf. 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  sceoft;, 
Been  iitruck  &o  to  the  soul.    .    .  . 

Have  we  not  the  entire  mnterial  of  that  thonQ:ht  in  Juvenal's  descrip- 
tion  of  the  e&ct  ot  Lucilius'  satire  on  guilty  auditors? — 

.   •   »   •   QttotiM  Lucilius  ardens, 

laftemnit,  rabet  •ndHor^  eoi  frigidt  oMiit  «tt 

CrimilubBly  Iticita  saidailt  pnecordia  culpa — 

Talking  of  Shakspeare  puts  me  in  mind  of  Ben  Jonson,  his  contem- 
porary and  acquaiutanoe.  You  remember  thai  pretty  boii{^  addressed 
to  his  mistress 

« 

I  sent  tbee  late  a  rosy  wreathe. 

But  ttott  tbercoD  didit  only  bmthay  ' 

And  sent  it  back  to  me  ; 

Since  which  it  gcows  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Notofitselfybtttthee. 

Now,  have  we  not  this  same  amatory  compliment  more  delicately 
and  pointedly  expressed  in  the  following  two  lines  of  Martial,  than  in 
the  five  or  more  over  which  old  Ben  spread  It  out.  like  so  much 
malleable  gold : — 

Intacta!!,  quare  mittis  tnihi,  Polli,  coroiMS? 
A  te  ^  t  xatas  malo  tenere  rosas. 

But  here  comes  a  more  palpable  robbery ;  and' that  by  Young,  too,  in 
his  •  Night  Thoughts' 

Where  infant  tempests  wait  Ihdr  tender  wings. 

And  tnne  their  tender  voices. 

See  how,  not  merely  the  thought,  but  the  yery -words  are  stolen  from 
Cowley's 

....    Where  undedg'd  tempests  lie,      *  '  \ 

And  inlaat  wind*  their  tender  voices  try. 

.  And  loolc  at  the  Doctor  again,  how  he  builds  up  his  moral  verses 

.    .   .   Hen,  void  of  fear  or  shame,  * 
Lay  tlieir  crimes  bare  to  the  chaste  eyes  of  heaven, 

Yet  shrink  and  shudder  at  a  mortal's  <;ight ! 

He  manulacturies  this  pompous  poetry  out  of  Shalispeare's  plain  proBe 

on  the  conduct  of  the  Venetian  ladies 

niey  will  let  betvea  lee  the  praakt  they  dne  not  diew 
Their  hasbenda. 

But  the  best  instance  of  literary  larceny  I  have  met  with,  is  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  serious  adaptation  of  Drvdon  s  parody  on  Cowley's  lines, 
as  above,  about  the  "  iniiiedged  tempests/'  "  infant  wiuds ,**  and 
their  '  lender  voices,"  Talking  of  a  theatre,  in  Macflecknoe,  Drjden, 
burlesquing  Cowle/s  *  Cradle  of  the  Winds/  says^'  '    *  "  ' 

«...   A  nursery  erects  its  head,  '  •  ' 

Where  queens  are  formcJ,  and  picture  heroes  bred{. 
Where  ui^edged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
And  inftnt  panke  their  tender  vtrfces  try;  ' 


* 
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Yet  this  obvious  ridicule  of  Cowley's  lines  on  the  Davideis,  Mrs. 
Barbauld  gravely  appropriates,  and,  turning  the.jest  into  BerioUflUM* 
•Itempts  10  pass  the  thought  fot  her  own;  in  her.lmes  addiessed  to' 
some  Gnmmar  Sdiool  she  tells  us» 

.    .    .    .    Its  modc>t  front  it  leariy 
A  nureery  of  men  for  future  years; 
Here  tefimt  baida  and  enibiya  ttatMBta  Ui^ 
And  unlid^  potts  diort  exciinioBs  try. 

By  the  way,  Wordswoiih  couM  not  have  been  one  of  those  unfledged 
poets,  for  I  believe  hii  "  JEaEeuntoa"  is  one  of  the  longed  flights  of 
our  day. 

While  we  are  on  Dryden,  I  must  expose  his  barefaced  appropriation 
of  poor  Nat.  Lee's  notorious  specimen  of  the  bathos—  ' 

Let  there  b«  not  a  gleam,  om  ttarrv  spark  t 

But  gods  meet  goda»  and  joslto  in  tn«  dark  t  '  ' 

Yet  with  this  m  a  r- to-be-forgotten  extravagance  of  his  friend  Nat. 
staring  liim  in  t]ie  face,  Glorious  John^  describing  the  confused  flights 

of  martins  durincr  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  says — 

The  crowd,  amaz'd,  pursued  no  certain  mark. 
But  birds  met  birds,  and  justled  in  thedaik. 

But  the  system  of  preying  on  our  predecessors  not  confined 
to  your  established  authors  alone;— now,  the  very  maker  of  a  fhgitive 
ballad  must  pick  his  decorative  plume  from  some  gay  old  peacock  of 

antiquity.  Yon  remember  the  truly  poetical  description  of  a  g-irl's  red 
and  white  cheeks,  in  the  Irish  ballad — the  blushes  reddeuiog  through 
her  fair  skin— 

Like  a  dish  of  ripe  strawberries  srr.otherM  in  cream. 
There's  iuucy  lor  you  I  oue  of  those  few  finales  that  answer  boLii 
purposes  of  comparison  at  once— illustrating  and  adorning  at  the 
same  time ;  what  a  pity  it  was  not  original  with  the  Hibernian  ballad- 
monger  ;  but  alas,  for  his  claim !  one  of  the  amatory  poets  had  said 
the  identical  thing  hundreds  of  years  before,  in  the  following  more 
poetical  manner ;  praising^  the  rosy  complexion  of  a&tir  face,  he  says— 

Ut  rosse  puro  lacte  natanl  folia — 
But  lo  hriri!^-  the  charge  of  poetical  toM  m  rv  nearer  liome — you  remem* 
ber  (who  dues  not?)  those  t»^veeL  Unes  ol  Campbell's— 

Tbewoild  was  sad,  the  gaideo  was  a-wfld, 

And  man,  the  hermit,  sigb'd,  tWl  woman  smil'd. 

Now,  I  contend  that  this  sentiment  is  stolen,  (body  and  bones)  from 
the  following  verse  of  a  very  old  ballad,  on  Adam  and  £ve— 

He  (Adam) 

He*d  a  garden  so  planted  by  nature, 
Man  could  not  pioduce  in  his  life ; 
But  his  happiness  \vas  not  completed^ 
Because  that  he  wanted  a  wife. 

i>iit  it  is  Moore  uliom  I  especially  charo'o  uitii  high  crimes  antl  inis- 
demeauouiii  ui  plagiarism,  Irom  capital  lelony  to  petty  larceny.  In 

his  song  of  the  woodpecker,  he  aaye— 

And  hero   •   •   *  . 

,  With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  toioul  tad  tO  cy«f 

Who  VI  ould  blush  wlicri  I  prais'd  her,  and  tr>rep  tsJken  Iblamt^ 
JJvw  bk$t  could  1  livC;  and  how  calm  could  i  Uie*^ 

IKay,  1828«  U 
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,    .    .    qnater  ille  bcatus  '  , 

Cui  tencrairato  ilerc  pueila  potest 

Again,  in  another  song  of  Moore*s — 

^  ....    Alas  *  tbat  e'er  I  knMT 

A  gill  so  Mr  nd  wb  6eo»Mng ! 

Can  the  poet  presume  to  deny  that  he  ioA  ft  Aom  fhit  line  of  .Phi- 
partlus?^ 

hm  tt  fonm>8«in  non  pudit  esse  l«v«ml 

Againi— 

*0«hwt  beauty's  gUnc«, 

I  find  my  cliance 

Is  now  as  weak  as  ever. 

So  sinews  Moore  ;  but  John  Milton  ioresiall'd  the  drawing-room  bard» 
when  he  described  Adam  as 

.   <   «   .  enljweak' 
Against  the  charms  of  beat^t  jftrWBdul  ghnce — 

Our  friend  closes  his  infrcnioiis  communication  iq  great  \trath 
against  "  Tom  Monre  and  as  he  is,  certainly,  a  pleasant  tempered 
fellow,  seenia  how  loiul  he  is  of  doing  gratuitous  service,  we  shall  re- 
turn the  kindness,  by  prmiing  no  personalitjr  for  which  he  would 
Iiave  reason  to  blush. 


We  have  an  exceDent  ftiend  and  comspondent*'  who  s^nds  us  a 

heap  of  rery  serious  verses,  for  which  he  expects  a  large  price,  con- 
tra rv  to  the  canon,  accompanying;;  the  ballast  with  two  attempts  at 
humour,  which  he  cliurks  us  int(»  the  barn^ain.  We  decline  the  tender  ; 
(he  will  excuse  the  pun)  und  print,  ior  the  encouragement  of  his  Hsp- 
ing  muse,  the  KbUowing  lIlTistrations  of  the  bathos  in  modern  Terse 

I.— THE  ROMANTIC, 

Oh  saw  you  the  kniirht  of  the  blood-red  piume, 

As  he  spur  d  his  coal-black  steed  ? 
The  sky  as  he  pass*d  was  wrapt  in  gloom  i 
Aad  so  frst  he  rode-^athe  left  his  groMs ' 

At  a  ymrf  great  distanee  indicd. 
He  comes  from  the  plains  of  Aftaesn : 

From  the  wilds  of  Umbuctoo ; 
For  he  slew  the  Sultan,  man  to  man, 
His"  reil-phmie  wav'd  in  victory's  van,— 

A.nd  lie  siiowM  'cm  what  he  could  do  ! 
A  boy  rides  with  him  of  sweet  presai^e, 

Widi  ringlets  all  shining  and  shady : 
He  ean  soothe  the  knight  in  his  wildesl  tags, 
But  a  good  sharp  eye  which  examines  that  page, 

Will  shiewdty  suspect— 'tis  a  lady. 

And  the  lady  she  speaks  in  a  foreign  IOBgM« 

She  was  born  in  a  land  of  hatjf 
I  wovn  by  heracoeT»t  vnn'll  nfnese  the  spot, 
*Tis  an  accent  in  sooth,  that  is  seldom  iorgot. 

The  brogue  of  her  own  Tipperary. 
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thou  !  Lord  Hikleric,  man  of  blood ! 

"Who  usurps't  that  lady's  domain  ; 
Who  didst  send,  in  thine  irefVd  and  fraudulent  mood, 
For  assaibinis,  htr  cairiage  to  stop  in  a  wood. 

And  pistol  her — somewhere  in  Spain. 

Behold  iier  returu  d  all  aiive  1  alive  ! 

And  Sir  fiaven  ia  oome  to.iigbl  her» 
Now  tyrant  oppressor !  confess  thee  and  shrhre. 

Or  summon  thy  vassals,  and  madfbUy  atanre* 
For  Sir  Gawen 's  a  devilish  fighter. 

The  trumpeter^s  breath  rends  the  welkin  in  twain* 

But  the  red-plumed  kni£^ht  shall  answer  ye. 
Nor  think,  should  thy  impious  challenge  j^ife  vaBI» 
To  keep  the  estate  by  the  law's  chicane»  ' 

Or  tiling  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
•  «  a  «  a 

Now  joy  to  thee,  Lady  !  thy  lands  are  restored  ^ 

Like  a  lion  that  never  flinches, 
Lord  GBlderfc  fought,  but  was  quickly  floo^ 
And  Sir  Gawen  has  pass'd  his  avmging  swof^ 

Through  his  windpipe — aeonple  dThMhes.  * 

Ihe  hells  are  all  ringing,  full  oeitain  I  am 

There's  a  wedding,  with  masquers  and  dancers. 
Run  !  join  the  carousal !  shout,  revel,  and  cram,  •  '  * 

And  pledge  the  iair  bride  of  Sir  Gawen  M*f  lam* 

Oi  the  bixteeutii  regiment  of  lancers. 


II.— THE  SENTIMENTAL. 

Ob,  the  heart  that  aches  is  but  iU  at  ease^ 

So  sages  all  declare  ; 

Aad  our  hopes  are^  snufiT,  which  nusfortniis'i  aBaea 
Wni.  dSssipate  in  air. 

Oh  1  love,  while 'tia  hot  is  aaUhna  acU, 

AiMoB  ia.fniilfaif  aad  yomg; 
And  the  grief  that  is  felt,  hot  mrrar  tol4 

In  silMce  diaa  on  the  tangiia. 

Ijet  wnbilion  toil  on  for  goU  or  ntowtk ; 

The  violet  that  grows  on  the  ground 
Is  lovclipr  fnr  than  a  mnnnrch*8  Crown> 

And  t:ir  more  easily  iouud. 

For  friendship  and  1f)ve,  that  were  meant  to  Uasa, 

Perlbrm  quite  ;  dilit-rent  part  ; 
And  prudence  1  wimi  dues  it  but  btiii  repress. 

The  generous  wannth  of  the  heart  ? 

Oh !  hear  me  away  to  some  lonely  dell; 

I  am  sick  of  the  woild'a  debate ; 
The  heart  that  delight!  with  despair  to  dwell. 

May  hid  defiaMe  to  Ate. 

U  9 
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The  soft  summer  winds  shall  blow  over  my  tomb^ 
(In  winter  they're  somewhat  colder,) 

And  oh !  if  I  die  by  aa  eariy  doom. 
At  least  I  ahaii't  li^e  to  grow  older. 

P.  S.  To  aU  CorrespondehU ; — ^pay  the  postage. 


TH£  EDITOR'S  ROOM. 
No.  II. 

Reader,  are  you  subject  to  *'the  akley  influcDces/*  or  are  yon 
troubled  with  dyspept ia  ?  In  oither  case,  or  in  both,  ibr  the  maladieB 
often  go  together,  you  are  a  very  miserabloman ;  but  not  half  so  miBer- 

able  as  if  you  were  condemned  to  write  under  the  withering  influence  of 
ncnld  spring,  or  to  read  with  the  gracious;  accompaniment  of  a  racking 
head-ache.  **  The  unceasing  tluctuatioiis  whicli  take  place  in  tlie  atmo- 
sphere" are  not  be  laughed  at,  even  by  Praed,  who  laughs  so  delight- 
liilly  at  every  thing.  Ue  has  given  "  the  New  Monthly*  one  of  his 
gems,  ridiculing  a  fair  friend,  who  is  too  solicitous  about  the  weather: 

And  IV  ell  my  heart        demi  Imr  oie 

Of  Life's  mo^t  prcciou>  floivrr-, 
For  half  her  thoughts  were  of  iu  »un, ' 
Aod  bilf  weie  of  itt  sbowen. 

And  Tery  wise  thoughts  they  were.  What  a  deBght  it  is  to  walk  forth, 
in  a  genial  spring-time^  and  behold  the  buds  and  blansoma  strstcfaing 
out  their  delicate  fingers  into  the  sun-light,  as  it  were  to  give  you 

greeting  ;  what  a  horror  it  is,  to  crouch  under  a  park-p;i1infT-  for  shelter 
from  tlie  keen  en'^tcrii  shower,  and  observe  the  half-forniec!  leaves  of 
tlie  hawUiom  .siinakin<r  back  into  the  baik,  like  a  c:entle  maiden  re- 
treating from  the  gaze  of  a  rough  world.  And  then  if  yuu  keep  the 
house,  9B  all  sensible  persons  do,  in  an  April  like  November,  what 
driving  of  hail  against  your  window-panes,  amidst  the  moat  fitfiil  gusts 
of  wind,  which  howls  as  it  were  a  *  perturbed  spirit.* 

Oh,  it  is  sweet  to*  heir  the  roaring  wind  ! — 
but  only  under  the  circumstances  witH  which  Catullus  accompanies 
the  music.    Over  a  stupid  hook,  it  makes  us  perfectly  savn<re. 

Now,  here  is  a  most  gentlemanlike  person  who  writes  a  book  about 
Italy  *,  to  prove  that  the  £nglish  are  rogues  and  idiots  to  have  aban- 
doned the  church  of  Rome> — that  the  blood  of  SL  Januarius  still  li- 
quifies-^nd  that  our  instatotions  are  quite  inferior  to  those  of  despotic 
geveraments.  And  yet  this  is  a  sensible  man,  but  mad  upon  one  point ; 
and  because  we  do  not  choose  to  follow  him  back  to  the  mummeries 
jVom  which  Cranmer  and  Ridley  delivered  us,  he  holds  us  in  supreme 
contempt,  with  the  true  vindence  of  an  ajxjstate.  He  is  certainly  a 
person  who  considers  himself  all  in  all ;  and  thus,  whilst  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  shall,  for  the  first  time,  make  Italy  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish public,  he  talks  in  the  usual  silly  strain,  about*  his  own  private 

*  Italy  a^;  it  h  j  iir  N'arrativeyf  an  Ei)gH>li  Family's  residence  for  three  jeilll  Itt 
that  country,  by  the  author  of  '*  Four  Years  in  France.*'    8?o,  Colbuiu. 
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atlairs,  and  cnnsiaiiil;,  mnl^es  discoveries  which  uo  man  but  one  as  wise  OS 
himself  coui<l  dream  ol,  such  as  *  the  mischief  of  antedalmg  books  is»  that 
one  cannot  tell  when  they  are  really  printed or,  *  Apropos  ridicules 
liUk  bag  wMch  ladies  bear,  called  by  this  name,  made  of  neUwof  k» 
or  indofling  their  netting  apparatus,  is  a  rde,  or  reticule/  Frodigioqa ! 
*  Our  readers  will  laugh  at  this  geutleman's  prostrate  suireiidter  of 
his  understanding  to  modem  miracles ; 

'  Of  the  churches  of  Naples,  five  or  six  principal  ones  were  indicated  as 
especially  worthy  of  being  visited :  the  churches  generally  speaking,  are 
huidsome.  The  cathedral  is  a  veiy  Tenersble  pile :  wee  sreat  ehurdies  are 
united  by  a  vast  nave  :  in  the  eastern  chuvdi,  are  the  mucn-spoken  of  busts 
of  the  twelve  apostles  in  silver:  in  the  transept  on  the  right  hand,  is  tlie 

Srecious  treasure,  or  precious  trickery,  as  faith  or  incredulity  mav  decide,  of 
le  blood  of  St.  Januarius.  Kneeling  at  the  rails  of  the  altar  in  this  church, 
I  touched  with  my  hps,  and,  by  consequence,  had  very  near  to  my  eyes,  a 
phial  in  which  was  a  liquid  sustance  resembling  blood.  Persons  of  my 
lamily  testify  to  having  seen  4his  substance  in  a  solid  state  a  few  n^iiiutt  s 
before,  when  tlie  phial  was  turned  in  every  direction  by  the  hands  oi  Uic 
I»iest.' — ^pp.  414,  415. 

*  A  mominfi's  ride  on  the  Via  Ajipia  is  a  successful  chace  of  wonder. 
The  church  of  St,  Paul  fuori  delle  Mm-'/,  hnd  been  burnt  down  the  summer 
before.  Some  workmen  employed  in  repairing  tiie  roof,  had  left  there  a  pan 
of  ignited  duurcoal ;  by  scHue  acciderit  the  me  was  communicated  io  ttie 
timber  of  the  roof ;  in  a  short  time  it  blazed  forth  :  all  Rome  was  in  alarm 
for  one  of  the  finest,  perht^s  the  sec  ond,  of  its  churches.  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvo  hastened  thither;  every  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  flames ;  in 
"ma,  Ute  beams  and  rafken,  seasoned  and  dried  during  many  ages,  burnt 
fiercely.  Within  thirty-six  hours  the  roof  fell  in,  and  all  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.  It  was  still  some  days  ere  tho'^f^  r\iins  could  approached,  the  fire  still 
eontinuin^  within  the  wallsl  The  doors  of  Corinthian  brass,  were  again 
brou^  mto  the  slate  of  ftuion  which  first  toned  that  metal  more  Oiaii 
tiro  uiODsaiid  years  before.  I  have  a  ring,  to  sll  appearance  an  dl- 
nary  gold  ring,  made  of  the  metal  of  these  doors,  now  dispersed  in  tnnki  1;? 
over,  the  world.  When  the  heat  had  subsided,  so  as  to  permit  an  entrance 
within  the  walls,  the  beantiftil  maible  pilars  were  found  calcmed,  or  fallen, 
or  cracked,  or  tottering.  The  shrine  in  whidh  repose  the  wllvs  of  the  apostle, 
thonirh  in  the  centre  of  the  conflagration,  was  tmhurt.  Yet  so  incredulous 
is  the  age,  tliat  no  one  cried  out  "  a  miracle !  a  miracle  I"  Does  the 
miraculous  nature  of  a  fact  depend  on  human  beUef  ?  If  so,  'tis  man,  not 
God,  that  worics  the  mkade.*— pp*  375, 376. 

After  this  who  can  wonder  that  he  has  a  contempt  for  the  nndetstand- 
ings  of  the  English,  and  a  hatred  for  our  perseverance  in  **  that  un- 
happy schism,  which  has  rent  from  Catholic  unify  one-fourth  of  Eu- 
rope.**   Let  US  trcTTihlc  when  we  leum  what  the  enlightened  people  of 

Naples  Of  Sardinia  tliiiik  of  us  : — 

*  Tiie  governments  oi  Sardinia  and  Tuscany  pay  civil  attentions  to 
foreigners,  but  in  no  part  of  Italy  are  the  English  beloved.  This  has  been 
accounted  for. 

*  ^Vhatever  they  1hem selves  may  Ihink  of  the  mntter,  their  separation 
from  Cathohc  unity  at  llie  l  ul  Imi:  of  a  bloody  lyi  ant,  a  boy,  or  a  profligate 
woman,  is  not  considered  by  impuxtiui  judges  us  a  symptom  of  magnanimify. 
— ^pp.  428, 439. 

*  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  endure  this  evfl  opinion  of  the  most  intelK- 
sent  of  mankind  ;  and  can  we  idraui  fnm  rushing  again  to  tlw  bless  • 
uigs  of  "  Catholic  unity 
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But  our  institutions  are  as  defect ivo  as  our  religion,  in  domesiie 
life  we  are  the  profligates,  and  the  ItaliauB  the  most  calumniated  aad 
firtnoos  6f  hfiMttfs  peopU. 

*  tlieflioniBlf  of  (lie  Itafimis  is  reprfeicated  by  EngfMi  writan  « 
praved»  in  adfigne  ttwt  wc      l     ittcrly  incontbtent  with  the  decencies  •€ 

society,  or  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  1  f  we  were  to  believe  these  vrnters, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Italian  proarietorti  of  land  to  adopt  the  owoautioB 
of  Ifae  JokfSts,  a  nation  of  Itiftenuor  AMntk,  among  wbom  the  faxmy  iitite.it 
kft  to  Hm  ^wightw,  to  asioxe  its  descent  to  the  grandchild.  Distrust  tfaese 

extrayasfances  my  countrymen!  your  virtue  wants  not  {hr  fiil  of  perversity 
in  others;  you  have  your  actions  in  crim.  con.^  and  your  newspaper  reports 
to  seenre  your  own  conjuji^al  fidelity,  and  scandalize  all  Europe. 

*  A  cavuh'rr  stnettU  is  simply  what  the  name  impUes,  a.  genfteman  in 
attendance.  The  person  whom  ne  attends  is  a  married  woman :  nis  service  is 
approved  of  by  her  husband  :  it  is  rendered  to  her  in  all  societies.  Can  we 
rationally  suppose  confidence  to  be  abused,  and  tjie  decency  of  good  coni- 
pcn^  to  be  insulted*  to  the  point  which  it  ileuses  the  flatterers  of  English 
purity  to  imasfine?  Whalcvcr  is  essential  to  order,  is  substantially  the 
sam^'  in  nil  polities  conslilufed  on  the  same  pnncij)les,  and  ]e?.dinfr  to  the 
same  results.  Married  w  omen  on  the  continent,  do  not  lead  ui>out  their 
paraaKNira  in  dafianoe  of  their  husbands  and  of  (be  wor]4»  vbstever  may  be 
^  X^tm  Wditf  of  flie  good  wives  of  England.*— |^v429«  430. 

Biaivo  I  IX  ia  delicious  to  hear  one  who  was  brought  up  in  an  Englyblfc 

university,  and  amidst  the  decencies  of  Eni^lish  sf^firtv.  prnisinc:  a 
custom  which  all  sensible  Itah'nn-s  even  agTec  in  pront)VHu  ino-  the 
greatest  degradalum  of  their  conuii  y — u  dep  adation  of  the  mind.  But 
ttus  is  the  view  of  a  "oud  Caiiiolic,  who  hates  Queen  i^Uzabeth,  and 
W9A  w«ait  to  veeeife  Colchester  barretted  oysters,  per  coacSi,  evety  M- 
day  JDonung,  during  fhrae  months  of  the  winter ! 

Our  wxN-Uiy  friend  says  not  a  word  of  the  Inquiaitioi,  tl|0«gfa  ha 
lauds  the  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  secular  arm.  We  ^ish 
he  would  spend  "  Three  Years  in  Portugal,"  to  afford  us  fresh  mate- 
rials for  the  l(}ve  of  fraud  and  biffotry.  In  default  •>f  iliese  uitis,  we 
must  turn  to  a  traveller  of  another  kind  ;  one  who  relates  the  stoi^  of 
Portuguese  toviABtions  fnm  penonal  obaei'v  aliuu  ^» 

This  hook  Was  written,  when  there  waa  some  chance  fliat  Portugal 
might  have  risen  out  of  her  degradation,  and  that  her  people  would 
have  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  a  regulated  liberty  to  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  an  absolute  king.  She  is  apj^ain  falleti  under  the  miserable 
dominion  of  a  cowardly  idiot,  building-  ills  power  upon  all  that  can  lay 

Srostsate  the  human  mind  in  sordid  ignorance,  or  fiery  intolerance, — all 
le  Bameless  abominations  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  converting  a  religion 
of  light  and  ireedom,  into  a  torturing  instrument  of  the  darl^t  oppres- 
sion. This  view  of  the  recent  revolution  of  Portugal,  although  containing 
little  information  upon  the  immediate  state  of  that  unfoitmiate  country, 
is  highly  valuable  to  those  who  will  look  at  history  for  Its  mornl  uses. 
Our  own  conviction  is,  that  the  i>coplp  are  not  fit  for  liberls,  and 
tiiereiore  cannot  receive  it;  liberty  will  not  grow  in  the  soil  of  supei- 
Uliilott^  oMaate ignorance;  thesuaof  kDov^ledgeouiBtafaiiiaupoii 
it  Wore  it  can  produce'fruit. 

*  An  Historical  View  of  the  Revolutions  in  Portugal,  sia«s4hs«UM«C  4ilS  Wwtm 

suUtfWar."   By  an  Eye  Witness,  8vo.  Murray.      ■•  .  •  , 
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'  Vhe  Mlftor  «f4Mi  ToknM  Ifarad  B^wwat— i  feai*  te  PoH«|:fii,  Md  • 
lliwt  |NHt  0f  thst  tine  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  ^Xhis 
bookis  jthefefbre  of  an  higfher  order  than  the^  speculations  of  a  mers 
tSravelling' politician.  The  hatred  of  innovation,  which  makes  the  For- 
tune cry  for  an  absolute  king  and  Uie  inquUitioii,  applies  to  the 
commonest  aflfairs  of  life. 

*  TTie  Portugese  people  manifest  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  opposition 
against  the  introduction  of  every  attempt  at  imiovauon  ;  Hunt  is  to  n^p 
a^inst  every  improved  plan  ot  operation,  whetbnr  in  afiiriculture,  m»m 
chanics,  or  any  other  department  of  industiy.  The  preiss  now  used  in  pre- 
paring oil  differs  in  nothuig  from  those  which  were  in  vogue  some  centuries 
back ;  this  rude  machine  consists  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  about  thirty 
iMit  in  leiigth :  an  enormons  itxme  i«  the  Ibroe  applied  to  this  clumsy  lever, 
to  which  it  is  suspended  by  a  wooden  screw,  that  serves  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground  as  required,  and  this  acts  upon  the  bruised  olives  placed  near  the 
other  extremi^  of  the  trunk,  and  presses  the  juice  from  them.  A  foreigner 
rending  i«  Bortugal,  took  tiie  hnski  and  kernels  thi^t  had  mused  tbvo^gh 
this  process,  and  placing  them  in  a  press  where  the  power  ok  the  screw  was 
properly  brought  into  action,  obtained  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  oil  in 
«iddition  to  what  had  already  been  extracted  by  the  common  method.  The 
strange  antipathy  at  these  people  to  improvements,  may  be  fiurther  fflns* 
tntea  bf  the  following  curious  instance  ;  ttie  same  person,  when  planting 
•  fioeyard,  wished  to  avoid  the  needless  cost  and  labour  attendant  on  the 
VIWIlI  process ;  succording  to  this,  the  ground  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
four  wiet,  and  the  vine  cuttings  laid  in  about  the  same  distance  apart;  the 
foreigner  in  question  made  use  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  large  gimblet^ 
which,  while  it  bored  the  sod,  likewise  inserted  the  cutting.  It  was  after- 
wards discovered,  that  the  native  labourers  indignant  at  the  innovation,  had, 
with  the  young  scions,  introduced  spear  grass,  which  ultimatelv  destroyed 
^jbmL  He  also  attampted  aa  improvement  on  the  miserable  buUock  carts ; 
and  succeeded  in  constructing  a  car,  which,  when  heavily  laden,  was  drawn 
by  one  bullock,  more  easily  than  the  awkward  machines  of  the  country 
could  be  moved  by  two  oxen  ;  but  lie  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty 
|»  ysfsuading  any  Peorti^^  to  work  with  it ;  and  at  length  it  was  ia^ 
lentionally  desfroyed.  One  man  exclaimed,  I  will  no  longer  drive  such  a 
cart,  for  load  it  as  heavily  as  you  may,  it  will  not  squeak alluding  to  the 
incessant  grating  noise,  produced  by  tliefr  rude  revolving  axles,  an 
afawfiimhte  sound,  whidi  me  nislioB  Mitre  to  be  as  enoouraging  to  fhdr 
oxen.    it  Is  agmepble  to  tlMnsdves/ 

We  must  start  off  to  the  New  Worid,  and  see  what  •  pvoiteate  b»* 

lief  has  done  for  Mexico.  We  have  a  book  before  tis,  telling  us  some 
curious  tales  of  the  artifices  which  are  so  holy  in  the  eyes  of  our  con- 
verted Italian  resident*.  With  this  volume  we  shall  not  quarrel  much. 
It  is  written  in  a  rough  off-hand  style,  and  allhough  Mexico  has  been 
mSmxthlf  daeeribed  by  aererel  late  travellers,  yet  moob  TalttAUe  in- 
finnalftpii  may  be  gteaned  fitom  the  pages  heSon  us.  The  aalfaor^  it 
seema,  fgm  up  the  sword  to  embark  in  commercial  speculations ;  md. 
this  we  suppose,  is  his  debut  on  the  stage  of  literaure.  However,  al- 
though we  have  received  much  gratification  from  liis  book,  we  must  tell 
him,  that  no  small  j)ortion  of  it  is  tinged  with  a  pnu'iency  of  descriptioq, 
gross  and  offensive  to  a  degree ;  indeed,  so  well  aware  Mr.  Beaufoy 

•  *'  Mexican  Illustrations,  fouiulod  npnn  farts  indicative  of  the  present  condition  of 
Society,  Manners,  Religion,  and  Muralb,  amung  the  Spanish  apd  Native  lahabitanU  of 

Msiisar  Jrli«kBssaiiy,hlaef|lwCsMWwmOBtid»  9fo,  GaipMb 
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MeniB  of  this  fiict»1hat  he  inibnns  his  leaders  of  it  in  hiepiefcce—  Bay- 

ing,    That  many  of  the  anecdotes  related,  are  indelicate,  I  am  unwil' 

lint^ly  obliged  to  admit,  but  when  a  man  attempts  tn  delineate  a  hea^f^ 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  substitute  '  Hyppiicju  for  a  Satyr.*  This 
is  candid  ;  but  is  no  «<nt.  of  c\lcruiation  ui'  the  evil  complained  of. 
Our  Author's  account  of  the  ladies  of  Mei.ico  is  cievt  r  aiul  .Hpi  i^hlly  : 

'  *  As  a  nation,  the  women  must  bo  pronounced  v.npardonably  plain;  I 
was  astonished  after  all  I  had  heard,  and  all  1  had  read,  not  to  find  above 
a  dozen  really  handsome  ladies  with  good  figures,  in  all  injf  excursibiUy 
And  even  they  lost  most  of  their  attractions  if  seen  in  the  momlll^,  by  the 
habit  of  beinij  then  peculiarly  slovenly;  for,  it  is  impossible  tO  fpwk  of  the 
Mexican  ladies,  as  "  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

*  Xn  the  city  of  Mexico  there  were  six,  and  I  will  not  assert  two  more 
miffht  not  have  been  found,  %\-ho  were  lady-like  and  agreeable  in  mannem 
and  person  ;  one  was  remark:.!  !'  for  her  sof*  r.nd  pleasini'*  Inne  of  voice, 
iand  very  much  admired  l)y  all  Errnneans,  for  iier  conversational  powers, 
and  fascinating  style ;  others  iiad  also  evidently  taken  pains  to  improve 
tbrir  understanding  and  personal  appearance. 

Why  these  bright  examples  of  the  sex  had  not  their  ideas  more  delicate 
and  refined,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  thrown  among  men 
totally  incapable  of  appreciating  such  acc^uirements. 

'  In  genotd  the  blarac  eyea  of  the  Mexican  women  have  neither  that  vi- 
vacity, or  that  softness,  which  different  persons  have  praise^l  in  the  Spanish 
females,  and  they  all,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  lower  classes,  lose 

their  pretentions  to  beauty  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

•  ♦  •  » • 

'  '  All  have  a  great  quantity  of  dark  hah*,  but  it  is  not  fine  or  in  natural 
ringlets.  Indeed,  that  of  the  lower  orders  is  so  coarse^  long,  and  black,  that 
when  of  an  evening  1  have  seen  women  walking:  about  in  great  pride,  pur- 
posely turning  round  to  displa;^  fully  thoir  straight  locks  han^ng  down  their 
backs,  my  ima^nation  has  irresistibly  reverted  to  the  tails  of  the  Life 
Guards*  horses  m  London. 

*  Seldom  is  one  lady  found  priy-iL'^  a  visit  to  another,  such  things  are 
either  unpractised,  or  considered  an  improper  sort  of  espionage.  They  go 
to  mass  in  the  morning ;  to  the  theatre  at  night ;  and  the  ratervals  are 
passed  in  lollin<^'  at  home,  doing  nothing  but  smoke  little  wliite  paper  segais, 
or  a  drive  to  the  Alamande. 

*  In  the  evening  the  saloon  is  tiiruwn  open  to  such  male  acquaintances 
as  choose  to  call,  where  the  female  part  or  the  family  are  seen  nttSng  in  a 
row  against  the  wall,  flirting  their  fans  with  a  velocity  and  dexterity  of 
movement,  which  is  highly  creditable.  Working  I  hr^^  e  sf^  Mi  once,  reading 
never,  piano-fortes  twice,  sioj^ng  to  the  j^iitar  I  have  heaid  ti  equenlly,  but 
as  the^  usually  pitch  the  voice  to  the  highest  key,  it  thrilled  Uirough  my 
head  hke  a  most  atxtminable  octave.' 

The  chapter  **  on  Priests  and  Superstii  uion  ,  '  to  which  we  have 
aUuded,  combines  amusement  and  iniomiuuou  ia  a  iiigii  degree  ;  and 
VfC  regret  we  cannot  extract  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  following  is 
m  agreeable  apecimen— 

*  Not  a  hut  or  a  garden,  a  pigstye  or  a  footpatli,  can  be  used,  until 
blessed  and  ornamented  with  a  wooden  cross.  Each  separate  working  in 
the  mines —each  heap  of  stones  and  utensil  for  amalgamation,  must  be  si-' 
milarly  honoui^ed,  with  tbc  addition  of  fresh  nosegays  of  wild  flowers  or 
.green  branches  eveiy  ui  :  n  i  ig. 

'  All  tbMe  thing*  bring  grist  to  the  mill,  but  fax  more  impor^t  and  pvo* 
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ttaMs;  aiiBjbcSf  fvoMMiaiii  mhoaouroffiie  Tvgni'W  a«iiiit;  the  giftcrf 
8  new  isqzge  to  some  chapel ;  the  conveyance  of  one  patron  saint  to  pay  a 

friendly'  visit  to  a  neiG:hbourinf^  one,  or  to  effect  some  cures  which  the  other 
had  failed  to  do;  for  it  should  be  known,  that  the  poor  bigots  are  extremely 
capncious  in  their  ^imalion  of  Ifae  diffsrent  canonised  worthieB,  and  hdnre 
been  seen  to  ilog  an  image  most  soundly,  and  then  cow  its  wonnchi  wifii 
filth,  for  not  havinpj  paid  due  nttontion  to  their  prayers. 

*  This  gadding  about  of  saints  on  visits  of  memony  or  condolence,  and 
carried  in  a  canopied  sedan  chair,  by  nnooveted  Indiana^  if  one,  of  the  most 
ridiculous  sights  imaginable ;  and  lo  well  have  their  ignorant  bearers  beat 
tutored  bjr  the  legendary  paintings  and  stories,  tluit  they  always  tflJie  a  gen- 
tleman saint  to  keep  company  witli  a  lady,  or  vice  versa. 

•  On  one  occasion,  I  was  determined  to  see  the  farce  out ;  and  having  first 
iiumbly  inqaired,  cap  in  hand,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  where  th^  w«re 
pfoinp:,  and  as^rtained  it  was  one  of  the  many  San  Antonios,  on  an  evcnr- 
sion  of  pleasure,  to  see  Santa  Catalina  tor  a  day  or  two  ;  I  took  ;i  t  urn 
tlu  ough  the  wood  ;  and  liiei  e  as  soon  as  the  pastor's  ears  tingled  with  llie 
grateml  dissonancy  of  the  Indian  chaunt,  he  hastened  into  his  church,  and 
as  the  joyful  wretclies  ^vpre  hearini?  their  precious  burden  wltli  triumph 
under  the  porch,  he  slammed  the  door  in  tneir  fnce,  nearly  upsettins^  the 
whole  concern.  A  parley  took  place,  and  d-iv^ry  noise  was  heard  from  ' 
Irithin,  *'  Bont  tell  me»  I  know  not  any  San  Antonio,  hut  the  blessed  one 
mho  now  sanctifies  my  church  with  his  presence." — **  But  onr  ge?ered 
patron  brini'''?  fifty  dollars  to  pay  for  candles  and  fire-works." 

*  Wide  iiew  the  ^ate,  in  walked  the  procession,  the  little  dolls  were 
placed  slie  by  side,  in  a  most  decorons  poalioD«  and  they  were  then  left 
oomfortaHy  to  their  own  oonununiqg.* 

There  is  a  clever  chapter,  in  which  the  '*  mode  of  woildng  the 
ifeines"  is  coueis^  deacribed.  and  iUustrated  by  sevctal  wall  executied 

wood  cuts. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  travels,  we  must  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  has  been  long  owing  personally  from  us,  to  the  conductors  of  that 
very  agreeable  compilation,  the  Modbbm  TravbIiIiIb:*  aadwedis^ 
duuge  it  by  the  following  notice,  wUeh  Mr.  Duncan  is  enseedingly 
weksome  to  print,  with  our  authotityt  in  aU  newspapers,  catalogues,  and 
lother  received  engines  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  hilh  in  literature. 

This  very  clever  and  valuable  work  still  proceeds,  increasing^  in  inte- 
rest as  it  goes  on.  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  rendering  a  service  to 
every  one  desirous  of  knowing,  fully  and  accurately,  the  present  state 
of  the  chief  countries  of  the  earth,  in  making  public  a  performance 
'whicii  so  perfectly,  at  so  inoonsideiiible  an  eipense^  anawers  the  pui^ 
pose.  The  utility  of  such  a  work  must  be  immeaBurably  aupttior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  former  collections  of  voyages  and  travels,  not  merely 
from  the  obvious  advantages  of  its  plan,  and  the  intelligence  of  its 
editor,  InU  Iroin  Hie  vast  quantity  of  curious,  uuLlientic,  and  novel  ' 
information  accumulated  by  the  travellers  of  the  present  day.  No 
period  of  the  world  has  been  so  fitvourable  as  our  own  for  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  globe.  Peace  haa  not  only  opened  the  Envopean 
continent  to  the  British  tiaveller»  but  has  stimulated  and  empowered 
him  to  explore  every  other.  The  traveller  has*  by  the  general  increase 
of  scientific  knowledsje,  aud  by  the  improved  education  of  our  day, 
■been  generally  better  ^jnaHtied  to  investigate  and  describe.  Even  cri- 
cicism  has  ten<led  to  compel  him  to  cultivate  accuracy  and  usefulness 
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in  his  infonnaUcm*  But  this  lirfbnBflfKoB,  e»uiimmlBBUd in  a  wieiy  of 
tohumnm  and  expenrfTe  works,  is  not  merely  be^fond  the  reach  of 
that  iyy|ifitff<»  multitude  of  readers  to  whom  the  expense  is  a  matter  of 
consi  lerBtuNi, — but  beyond  those,  who,  however  opulent,  caonot  g^ve 

tl)e  labour  or  tin-  time  nece««jiry  for  their  perusal.  Under  those 
obvious  and  (  ninrntm  ( < nit  1 1 ii^cni  ies,  the  writer  who  wiU  give  a  judi< 
oioiis  combination  and  condeusatiou  of  the  actual  kuowkdg-e  contained 
in  those  costly  works  renders  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  to  the 
reader.  That  this  service  requires  ^iU^noe,  ImpaHiahty,  and  judg- 
ment of  no  QBiial,  kitkd  is  perfect! j  unquestionable.  But  any  one 
■limber  of  the  present  work  has  poly  to  be  looked  into,  to  afford,  ibll 
evidence  of  the  editor's  adeqiiapy.  His  plan  and  its  performance 
seem  scarcely  capable  of  improvement.  He  ^^^uccessively  gives  a 
gieographical  and  staUbtital  account  of  the  country  in  question,  a  ^)o- 
Utical  history,  brief,  but  clear  and  characteristic  ;  a  view  of  the  ualurai 
history,  antiquities,  slate  of  soeiety,  4be.  ;"-4lie  raatsTtak  fer  those  befaiji^ 
^eeted,  not  only  from  books  of  professed  travellers  and  soleniiflo 
wnters,  but  frwi  ^veiy  source  capable  of  su^^tying  the  slightest  actual 
knowledge.  The  g^cography,  in  particular,  a  highly  important  feature, 
ha*^  been  laboured  with  the  most  singular  and  pains-takinir  attention. 

Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Egypt,  couniries  now  of  . 
course  attracting  the  highest  interest,  arc  ,  among  the  late  numbers  ; 
and  Ihe  reader  may  rdy  on  obtaining  firom  those' niimbsiB»  a  dearer* 
iuller,  and  more  authentic  detail  of  the  hiatory  of  the  present  eentos^ 
the  drcumstances  of  the  countrieni  and  ^  general  capabiUtiea  Uhdy 
to  be  broug-ht  into  play,  than  by  any  or  all  the  otiier  publicationa  Ml 
the  subject,  partial  as  tliev  must  be  m  their  observatioo,  if  |IOt0CBi^ 
rally  biassed  by  the  objects  oi  th^eu:  wcU^i^ 
,  Aad  now  for  a  little  tiction. 

Onr  SBeelleat  firisnd,  the  author  of  Osonaa  GovFasv*,  may  assure 
himssifthtitisamistnko  inry  spirited  in  parts,  bnt  a  nrietafca.  How 
could  «o  ncnte  an  ohaerwfsW  into  the  error  of  mincing  up  real  persona 
with  false  attributes  of  character,  and  impossible  situations; — fabauiia^ 
thf  re;i!  nnd  the  imatrbinry  in  such  a  .strange  raedlev,  that  the  verisimi- 
litude is  eoustatitlv  dosimyed  by  the  most  outrageuus  violations  of  taste 
and  propriety  ?  I'lie  auLiior  has  excelled  in  one  walk,  and  he  should 
ttot  lMffe«Mhly  quitted  it. 

The  anther  of  **iHor^  Godfrey^  has  talsut  caough  and  lima 
enough  to  redeem  4«iU0ty  faihifes;  and,  therefore,  we  tdl  him  our  mmd. 
But  we  must  be  more  courteous  to  the  lady  vrho  solicits  our  attention, 
Mrs.  Rofbe,  to  whom  the  world  of  fiction  is  indebted  for  "  the  Children 
of  the  Aljbey,"  one  of  th<»  maM  successful  of  tbe  novels  of  thirty  years 
ago,  (the  days  of  Mrs.  Radciiiie  and  Airs.  Inchbald)  has  just  brought 
^  a  nssr  norkt.  The  Chiidm  of  the  Abbey,'*  we  believe,  is  now 
In  Us  tenth  or  elosmith  adition ;  wlwt  oftet  this  may  Imia  on  hsr 
last  work  *  Continstf  as  it  is  callsd»  tfu  cannot  say;  our  raadam 
must  judge  of  the  work  themselves ;  we  shall  merely  observe  that 
the  story  is  simple,  and  eutirelv  of  a  domestic  nature.  Thf  rhttrne- 
ters  are  stated  to  be  taken  ii-oim  resi  life ;  and  the  author  s  (li^ject  in 

*  ffiftory  of  George  (i  >  Jii  (  > .     3  vols.  Colbuni. 
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drawing  two  opposite  characters,  as  the  title  implies,  would  seem  to  be 
to  show  the  natur^  results  of  patience  and  impatience,  and  the  dauber 
of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  actuated  by  impulse,  instead  of  regulatiuj^ 
OQT  feelings  and  subjecting  our  passions  to  the  controul  of  reason. 

Now;  we  hope  this  civil  notice  will  do  Mrs.  Rodia  a  gnat  deal  of 
service,  and  call  np  the  gratitude  of  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  been 
inclir^ct^,  (justly  in  s  «Teat  degree,)  to  turn  from  the  novel  literature  of 
those  days,  when  tlie  secret  of  painting  characters  and  iacidenUi  with 
spirit  and  fidelity  was  not  so  well  known. 

As  we  are  approaching  towards  the  Laudatory,  we  must  bestow  our 
praise  upon  one  of  Mr.  Collnini's  mmtofmn  and  timing  taulyr-^aa 
Eastern  story  :* 

lUa  is  unquestiofiably  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  tales  of  Eas- 
tern manners  unH  mstoms,  which  hnv«  been  cmI'(h1  into  existence  by  the 
success  of  the  ininiirnl  le  "  Hniji  Bnl  a.**  The  author  has  chosen  quite 
a  new  field  for  the  display  ol  ins  knowledge  and  of  his  powers,  and  he 
has  evinced  no  small  share  both  of  talents  and  acquirements.  The 
pictures  offhe  wfld,  reddass,  and  desperate  Toorkmans  of  the  desertp 
of  the  boldvid  adventurous  A%bauns,  and  of  the  alalely  and  polished 
Fanlaiis,  are  sket(^d  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  prove  that  the  author 
was  fully  qiiBlifiefl  by  his  <»peoaMt  is  mdertaite4ha  task  which  ha 
has  set  himseit  to  perform. 

The  plot  is  one  of  ctmsiderable  interest,  and  is  generally  well  sus- 
tafaied.  It  is  however  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  the  second  volume, 
and  again  Sii  the  thirds  bydie  interpolatlan  of  aaother  tale.  The  story, 
of  (he  young  merchant  is  full  of  agnseable  detailB  of  owners  -and 
habits,  but  to  eay  the  least  of  it,  is  very  awkwardly  introduced,  and 
has  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  advcnhires  of  ihe  Kuj'jfilbnsb. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  forcible,  and  perspicuous,  quite 
unkicumbered  with  ambitious  (H'nauient,  and,  consequeiiUy,  admirably 
Adapted  to  Its  anljaet.  Ue  rpkimeB  tm  the  whole  bt/re  alrong  claims 
upon  ptdiHe  attention,  both  hi  the  dianeter'of  a  ntyval^d  as  ofihring 
a  striking  picture  of  the  ad  venturous  and  sphcitHitkntig' soanes  wUch' 
'tiiey  describe.  We  sincerely  wish  them  the  success  they  deserve,  an 
a  prelude  to  the  continiiaiM}*,  wfaiflh  thaavlhorhas  nttdareddapcodaiA 
upon  popular  fkvoiir. 

We  cannot  f^eak  in  the  like  unqualified  way  of  another  work  from 
Hm  sasae pnUAc  soofoe.  The  ti^  of  '*The  Might  Wsteh"  excited  the 
expeotatioA'  of  something  very  spirited  uid  novel;  but  disappoints 
ment  met  ttt  in  tha  first  story  ^  **Tim  Cftptahi,''  which  is  time 
and  common  place.  It,  however,  possesses  the  redeeming  qualities 
of  inculcatinf>'  strict  morals  and  relif^ious  fcelin[j;s.  Tlip  Master's 
story  followB,  which  is  an  accmmt  of  his  own  liCe,  and  is  replete 
with  aii'ectiag  incidents.  He  had  when  a  boy  read  books  of  vc^. 
agaa  amk  ^*  aabAsaon  •OnMoa"  vuM  h«  wna  -dasiasus  of  encoim- 
Imng  ainrihr  peiila  and  adwiturea.  He  aoeordingly  determined 
on  gafog  to  aea.  Diia  his  patents  (the  oM  story)  opposed ;  so  be 
escaped  from  them,  changed  his  name,  and  entered  at  Bristol 
-  OQ  board  a  coaster  bound  to  Xiondon.        experienced  rough  usage 

•  The  EuiKilbash,  a  Tale  of  Kheraaan.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  Colbum. 
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from  iho  Captain,  ran  from  him,  and  entered  on  board  a  ship  bound. 

to  llie  Bcutic.  In  the  Northern  latitudes  he  encountered  tempestuous 
Avcalher.  This  description,  and  many  others  in  tiie  book,  have  the 
rare  njerit  of  beings  drawn  from  experience.  Most  storms  are  manu- 
factured by  those  who  never  heard  the  wind,  except  in  their  chimney- 
pots, and  never  saw  silt-water  except  in  an  oyster-tub : — 

'  Nothb^  (says  the  Narrator)  could  be  seen  around  us  but  the  flying 
spray  toppmg  the  furious  waves  th^  threatened  to  break  on  board  of  us  at 
everv  surge,  for  we  were  obKged  to  carry  press  of  sail  to  keep  the  ship  to 
windward. 

'  AH  hands  wet«  on  dedc,  the  ddp  lurdied  heavOy  in  the  hollow  of  liie 
waves,  and  the  very  masts  shook  wnoi  tiisir  wild  and  curling  tops  strudL 

the  bow. 

*  The  raahisail  flew  in  fattcrs,  and  at  that  moment  a  loud  crack  was 
heard  forward — the  bowsprit  had  risen  a  foot  from  its  place — the  gammoning 
which  was  rotten  bad  given  way— the  masts  were  in  danger — the  helm  was 
instantly  put  a- weather — the  ship  flew  before  the  wind— the  foresail  v-ns 
hauled  up — tho  runners  and  tackles  were  bonded  up  tlie  stern,  and  a 
hawser  passed  out  of  the  hawseholes  over  the  l)usv.spiiLj  tius  saved  tiie 
masts,  and  the  slup  was  again  brought  to  the  wind. 

*  We  knew  that  we  must  have  run  several  miles  to  leeward  while  the 
bowsprit  was  securin!^,  but  the  loss  of  our  masts  there  wonid  have  been 
death  to  us,  for  we  then  heard  Uie  roaring  of  the  breakers  a^amst  liie  iron- 
bound  coast  As  daylight  broke,  red  uid  fieiy  streaks,  with  wind-galls, 
were  seen  among  the  clouds,  and  the  ru^d  mountains  of  Norway,  fleeced 
in  white,  were  just  showing  their  towering  peaks  above  the  mist\  c  ilain 
which  cover  the  horizon  to  the  Eastward.  All  eyes  gazed  wiUi  horror  at 
a  sight  which  in  security  would  have  been  msj^nHloent  Drenched  with 
the  spray,  cold  and  weary  as  w  e  w  ere,  still  some  hopes  remained  that  our 
dispatch  in  securing  the  bowsprit  had  kept  iis  further  to  windward;  but 
when  the  veil  of  mist  passed  away,  all  the  penis  of  our  situation  came  full 
upon  our  view. 

'  The  steep  black  rocks  frowning  over  the  boiling  surf,  threw  up  the 

liciuid  element  in  mad  gambols,  till  the  oblique  rays  of  light  reflected  an 
ills  in  the  spray ;  but  tlie  sun  seemed  to  shine  to  show,  and  not  to  relieve 
us  from  danger. 

*  Our  sails  were  all  that  we  had  to  trust  to ;  another  mainsail  was  bent 

nvA  set ;  and  the  master,  with  a  stout  man,  took  the  helm,  watching  every 
sur^e  to  er!se  the  ship  as  she  rose.  At  eaeh  furlinij  wave  all  eyes  seemed 
to  turn  instinctively — first  to  tiie  mast,  then  Lo  ihe  coast,  and  then  to  the 
4Bck ;  no  one  looked  at  the  other,— not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  nothing 
was  heard  around  us  but  the  wild  winds,  the  rush  of  waien,  and  the 
screaming  of  the  sea-gulls  in  our  wake. 

'  The  ship  plunged  violently,  and  made  but  little  way.  A  few  minutes 
were  to  decide — we  were  withm  a  hundred  yards  of  the  weathermostrodc, 
which  occasionally  showed  its  daric  head  above  the  fiirioue  sea  that  rushed 
over  it. 

*  It  was  an  awfiil  moment — we  had  got  into  that  long  swell  which  usually 
precedes  the  tremendous  break  of  a  heavy  wave  on  a  rock,— a  few  minutes, 
more  were  to  rank  us  witib  the  living  or  the  dead.  Each  man  raised  him- 
self up,  grasping  firmer  the  rope  by  whleh  he  held,  as  if  willinc:  to  lighten 
tlie  ship,  by  poisinjg  liimself  in  the  air,  till  the  wave  sunk  hm-k  hum  the  rock 
and  the  vessel  gliwd  into  the  hollow  of  the  sea — no  shock— another  heave 
and  we  were  afl  clear. 

After  this,  **  The  Master*'  is  for  some  time  an  \2nhappy  vagabond, 
— nnddsocs  many  vidBskndeSi-^is  fmprened  both  into  the  fiervice  of 
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Xiove,  and  the  lighter  perils 'of  the  King's  service, — and  after  endaring 
A  Ubenl  allowaiice  of'  calamity,  settles  down  into  a  very  miflantbrb- 
phical  sort  of  gentleman.  Those  readers  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
something  <tf  the  life  at  sea,  without  the  inconvenience  of  stinking 
4Sabms  nnd  unmasticable  bi'^enit,  will  do  well  to  read  tho^f  volumes. 

There  is-  a  compilation  upon  our  table,  wbich  has  carried lUi  through 
all  the  clianges,  of  critical  susceptibility. 

>  When  we  first  took  this  goodly  volume  into  our  critical  hands,  and 
en^gfat  n  glimpse  of  the  tilw  on  the  hade,  we  nntst  honestly  oonfess^ 
fliat  we  laid  it  down  again  sooiewhat  precipitately,  and  with  a  feding 
appvoacUng  to  that  with  which  we  turn  shyly  from  an  old  acquaii^ 

aTice  whom  we  would  willin^-ly  nvniH.  A  stifled  groan  followed  the 
recollection  of  the  trials  to  which  our  patience  had  been  «^:nbierie<]  b\  the 
ponderous  tomes  entiled,  *Shakspeare  and  his  Times,'  into  which  a 
worUiy  doctor  contrived  not  many  years  ago,  to  cram  all  the  w^ry, 
■tale,  flat  and  nnpvofitaUe  trash,  which  the  ingenuity  of  tedious  com* 
'  jnentators,  and  the  research  of  blaek-letter  antiquaries  had  been  for  a 
century  past  busily  employed  in  amassing,  without  mmcf*  '  What,'  wa 
exclaimed,  *in  the  name  of  all  that  is  awful  in  the  criticfil  vocahularv, 
can  this  very  amial)le,  but  |):irticalarly  prosing  caterer  of  literary  gossip 
have  now  to  say  upon  this  worn  and  thread-bare  subject?  Has  he  not 
already  exhausted  it  beyond  the  endurance  of  mortal  man,  in  the  tre- 
mendous heap  of  rubbish  which  he  has  carted  into  Bis  two  unwieldy 
quartos  ?  We  fairly  wash  our  haods'of  him  and  his  book  together,  and 
heartily  wish  the  garrulous  old  gentleman  a  very  good  night." 

There  i«,  however,  (and  no  one  soem'^  to  know  ihi^.  better  thnn  the 
worthy  dnttor)  something  so  peculiaily  caj  tivating  in  the  very  name 
of  Shakspeare — something  that  twines  itself  so  closely  round  our  hearts, 
and  interweaves  itself  so  completely  with  all  our  feelings,  that  we  had 
scarcely  come  to  this  magiMmimoas  eondusion,  before  we  cast  a  second 
glance,  a  sort  of  side-long  and  wistful  look  at  the  voltmie,  and  Tsntuted 
to  take  a  peep  at  its  title  page.*  The  sight  of  this  dissipated  some 
part  of  our  uneasiness,  and  induced  us  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents. 
We  found  that  our  old  friend  had  been,  on  the  present  ocen'^io!!,  content 
to  act  in  the  humble  capacity  of  master  of  llie  eei  Liuoiiies  to  a  most 
brilliant  train  of  writers  of  real  talent,  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
whole  ToHime  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  seventy  pages,  whidi 
the  editor  has  set  aside  for  his  own.  lucubrations,  and  which,  for  aught 
tiiat  we  see  in  them  of  novelty  or  interest,  might  with  very  little  detri* 
ment,  have  been  omitted  altogether,  is  made  up  of  such  occasional 
criticisms  on  the  works  of  our  great  dtaniatic  bard,  as  lie  scattered 
through  the  pages  ot  many  ot  llic  most  jxjjivdar  and  talented  writers  of 
our  owu  and  other  countries.  The  names  of  Dryden,  \V  arton,  Beutlie, 
Scott,  €k>leridge,  Campbell,  Lamb,  and  Godwin  ainong  the  former— of 
Madfune  de  SMiael,  VtllCTiain,  Lessing,  the  two  Sefalegels,  and  Goethe 
among  the  latter,  are  powerful  and  indeed  irresistible 'talismans  ;  they 
at  once  command  the  attention  which  they  deserve  ;  and  5o  long  as 
Dr.  Nathan  Drake  shall  limit  his  book-making  ^propensities  to  selec- 

♦Memorials  of  Shakspcare  ;  or  Sketches  of  )iis  character  and  genius  by  van<iu$ 
vrriters,  now  hrst  collected ;  with  a  prefatory  and  concluding  es^ji  and  notes.  By 
Nallaa1)nk0«M.D.  8V0.  CollNm. 
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tinng  fiom  inch  cKedbiil  MnreoR*  we  MBL  ahnrfftbe  rfeady  towekoiM 
liis  aiipearasoe,  and  mi^  enn  pwdftii  sooM  of  bis  slip-shod  gnxidttj* 
in  consideralisD  of  lb»  better  eompaoy  to  wbich  it  ie  the  neao*  of  - 

introdurino-  ns. 

We  must,  however,  except  trom  this  act  of  grace,  the  pitiful  and  env* 
pijcical  puff  direct,  wliicii  disii^rea  the  title;  we  cuuld  hardly  indeed, 
have  beiiered  it  possible,  that  in  tfaew  days  •  wnler  of  any  preten-» 
aima^  wmdd  have  caBdaaamded  to  lay  aaUa  ao  (WMpietoly  ewcrf  ftafing 
ef  himUaHiuii,  and  emy  ao^stion  of  cemnMi  8aM»  aa  to  araaipMb 
forth  in  propria  personft,  asid  under  his  own  name,  the  praises  of  hit 
publication  even  before  it  was  published,  nnd  to  send  it  forth  to  the 
world  with  the  stamp  of  his  own  seif-contident  aj)}jrobati()n  presump- 
tuously fixed  in  its  face.  From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  muat  be 
evident,  that  we  concur  in  considering  the  pr^ent  compihiticn^  aa 
'ftmriagafalaaUa  aeciNDpaBnmA  toevHry  cditifmaf  di^  toit 
meaanat  dierefore,  hold  thA  edkof  eieuaed  of  on^ntmuimg  vanitfv  to  . 
blazoning  to  the*  wortd  ia  expreaa  terms  in  his  very  title-page,  that 
such  was  his-  o^n  opiTrion  of  its  worth.  We  intrent  him  for  tlie  sake  • 
of  hi^  character^among^  men  of  sense,  to  cancel  (he  title  page,  anri  to 
susbtitute  another,  untainted  by  this  paltry  quackery;  it  is  ahnost  as 
had  as  a  worthy  knight^ s  puff  of  his  own  mighty  system  of  philosophy. 

Fnna.theia  abaemitioiia,iildBh  it  haa  gtvaa  m  teal  pato  to  be  aerih» 
pdlcd  tomake,  we  turn  again  Ibr  a  anoaasat  to  the  mora  pliaaiay  p«t 
of  our  dttty.  *  These  *  Memorials/  constitute  an  additional  monument 
to  the  g-lorv  of  otrr  immortal  barrK  in  the  nntiire  of  tho^e  '  Testimonta' 
which  are  prefixed  to  most  of  the  tditioiis  of  classical  writers  ;  like 
them  they  contain  many  casual  notices  and  incidental  reference*?,  \\  hic  li 
might  iiave  iaiii  neglected,  or  been  passed  over  with  listless  inatLcU'> 
tioo,  to  their  ovigiiial  aitiiatioiia,  and  which  aibrd  vatoaUa  fadicatieM 
of  the  opiaiqaa  aottatoinffd  by  man  irhasi.  oplaiotta  arewarthkaowhi^) 
hot  tey  also  go-further  than  this,  by  itimishing  us  wiCh  oaw;  and  oibra 
rich  materials  for  thinkinp^,  in  the  splendid  and  lofly  conceptions  which 
kindred  minds  have  onng-ht  iVom  tlie  nuistcr-spirit,  at  whose  altar  their 
toi  rh  has  been  kindled,  and  beiuie  whose  acknowledged  thro&e  they 
oiler  up  unanimous  and  grateful  homage. 

If  e  wish  all  auecMa  to  the  young  audior  who  haa  triad  hia  hand  oil 
the  IHtle  volume  of  aflaayabefoieiia.*  We  fiar  they  wiH  aot  aelU  but 
they  are  very-  readable.  He  looks  upoa  the  world  with  an  anoiahto 
feeling;  and  his  love  of  nature  will  preserve  him  from  the  contagion 
of  society.    We  p^ive  a  pleasing  passage  from  Ma  eany  **Ob  toa 

Love  of  the  Country  :" — 

•  In  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature,  perhaps  no  pursuit  is  more 
beautifully  illustrated  than  Love  of  tlie  Country,  Its  pea<%ful  amusements 
were  even  blended  with  ehwahie  life.   *'  Hunung  and  falaODiy,"  says  Mr.  - 

Mills,  "the  amusements  of  the  cavalier,  v.ere  imag:es  of  war,  and  he  threw 
over  them  a  i:i  ace  bcvond  the  power  of  mere  l)aronial  rank."  Herrit-k  has 
conmiemurated  ail  iestivities  with  his  usual  uuaintness.  Alilton  wrote 
many  hours  in  his  gatden  at  Chalfont ;  aad  Cowley  poured  forth  the  great* 
ness  of  his  soul  among  the  boscages  of  his  rural  retreat  at  Chertsey.  Lord 
Baooa  is  provwbial  £oir  his  love  of  gardens;  Sir  William  Temple  discourses 
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eloquently  on  the  lame ;.  Ifae  fflailnous  SbaiMmF  wrote  Ik  ChaMwMt- 

tics  in  a  delightful  spot  in  Surrey ;  Evelyn  first  cultivated  the  garden  taate 
in  England;  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  beautiful  Arcadia  must  not  be  ovei'- 
looked.  Pope's  love  of  gardens  is»  pertmps  less  to  be  admired;  but,  within 
1lieiinMae%hbofBiiood,  Tbmam  •  • 

In  a  rustic  summer  hOM  Innumeitfile  liio  ire  ifie  dMltonal  passa^ 
on  this  subject,  in  the  self-written  biocrraphies  of  Christian  and  rural  phUo" 
sophers,  besides  those  already  mentioned.  In  our  diama,  too,  are  msMy 
happy  allusions  ;  as  the  Duke  in  As  Yea  like  It»  and  some  scenes  in  Cym- 
beline,  which  are  full  of  the  touching  wmp^ealtf  of  country  life. 

•  The  ideas  of  rural  enjoyment  have,  however,  assumed  another  cast :  they 
have  become  less  philosophic,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  by  the 
caprices  of  wealth  and  high  fashion  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  people  being 
drawn  tmfher  in  large  knots,  by  the  arta  of  fife,  or  worse  motives,  ate  ikh 
customed  to  short  periodical  visits  to  the  country  Hence,  their  pleasures 
become  so  costly,  as  to  assimilate  to  extravagant  luxury  ;  and  such  precious 
interfala  of  toil  arc  eagerly  seized  by  the  ostentatious  and  purse-prond, 
Mp»  fw  fittle  aiisteeriiwi.  Anongf  theea  fmm»  the  preferaoqe 
cgninto  watering-places  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

*  But  there  is  another  and  a  better  class  of  mankind,  whose  neglect  of 
the  country  is  still  more  culpable,  not  to  say  criminal,  tlian  the  above  ^  inas- 
much  as  they  have  the  advantages  of  education,  taste,  tnd  IbUmie^  on  tibehr 
tide.  Such  are  aU  those  who  herd  together  in  the  court  of  fashion,  ftt)m 
April  to  August  in  each  year ;  thus  terminating  the  spring  tide  of  fiuhioti 
with  the  summer  of  Nature.  Tb^  love  of  the  coimtiy .  is  confined  to  the 
ftvnd  hnories  «f  kitefaeo  sardens,  eonveiyed  to  them  in  wkAnr  hndnftes 
infl  »  fnr  hvndrad  eaotics  hhied  from  a  floriifc  t9  furnish  a  mimic  conser- 
vatory, for  an  evening  rout.  Here  they  remain,  content  to  breathe  through 
the  lungs  of  the  parks,  till  their  trees  and  the  town  grow  "  thin;"  Ude, 
Jarrin,  ana  Giinter,  ttt  last  ftE  to  produce  a  gusfo,  and  flior.yotaflet  are  fkhfjr 
worn  out  and  blind  with  the  gas,  heat,  and  dust  of  the  opera',  send  even  tfie  feet 
and  the  foot-lights  loss  their  charms.  Now,  when  early  leaves  becnn  to  fall, 
and  remind  old  and  young  of  their  wrinkles,  the  parliament  man  sets  off  to 
recruit  his  eloouence  in  the  ehase ;  the  coquette  to  repair  tiiose  few  wrecks 
oCiMsnty  whiwliw  season  has  spared  her ;  and  the  fomog  man  of  fashion 
to  recruit  his  recreant  limbs  and  shattered  frame  in  the  country.  Then  fol- 
low loud  complaints  of  dulness  and  ennui,  and  scores  of  visiting  friends  j,'o 
the  round  irom  September  to  January,  when  th€;y  return  to  their  "  base 
purposes**  in  towiv* 

We  have  been  deHglitci  wMli  Mo  mibeim  of  a  Uttle  periodical, 
**  The  Harrovian."*  Eton  has  earned  repntalte enough,  both  in  cricket 
and  literature,  to  be  able  occasionally  to  lose  a  match  .  hut,  we  never- 
theless, are  not  pleased  to  hear  of  her  defeats.  With  the  memory  of 
*'  the  Etonian"  still  fresh  at  Eton — with  its  exquisite  poetry,  its  playful 
wit,  its  keen  satire,  its  precocious  knowledge,  living  iu  tlie  public,  not 
the  local  mmdr— what  coiOi  Muee  the  pimoatioB  of  such  a  mass  of 
dulness  as  tlie  *£4(HI  Mko^Omaf  ?  The  thwaei  of  ordinary  sixth-form 
boys  upon  "  Ambition,*  "  Csadonr/'  **  Critlciua,*  "  Flattery,"  and 
'*  False  Friendship,"  may  be  very  creditable  as  exercises,  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  required  for  the  edification  either  of  the  little  or  the  great 
World.  However,  we  cannot  but  look  charitably  upon  all  the  flights 
of  young  ambition ; — and  will  say  no  more. 

■ 
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The  HanoTian,"  whether  the  prodoettoii  of  Me  Txiy  or  many,  is 

unquestionably  a  production  of  genius ;  and  we  shall  feel  delighted, 
if  our  cordial  notice  should  carry  it  beyond  the  circle  for  wliich  it  was 
intended.  Harrow,  we  hear,  is  fallen  low  as  a  school — that  is,  in 
point  of  numbers; — but  here  is  evidence  that  classical  learning,  sound 
judgment}  and  good  morals,  are  successfully  cultiv  ated  by  some  of  her 
denizens.  It  seems  nalml  that  the  ftma  of  Bynw  should  lead  those 
hojB  to  some  eflbrt  of  literature.  Harrow  has  other  splendid  namea; 
though  the  roll  is  neither  so  sptendid  or  so  numerous  as  that  of  Bton* 
She,  too,  has  assodatioas  of  beauty  in  her  localities  quite  enough  to 
stimulate  a  poetical  ima^nation.  There  is  not,  indeed,  at  Harrow 
that  henntit'ul  river,  along  whose  *  silver  windinn--way'  every  Etonian 
has  glided  in  the  autumn  twilight, — there  are  not  the  antique  lowers, 
which  carry  the  young  enthusiast  hack  into  the  days  of  dvil  strife,  but 
'UAl  him  of  learaingf  and  piety,  triumphant  over  all  the  principles  of 
evil,  and  heqnealhiniP  to  aiter  ages  blessings  whidi  they  would  weU 
know  how  to  appfedate.  But  at  Harrow  there  are  glorious  prospects 
over  fertile-valleys, — jrreen  and  silent  lanes,  where  the  heart  of  inno- 
cence may  muse  its  till, — and  that  towering  spire  shooting'  upwards 
to  the  skies,  a  landmark  which  the  wandering  school-boy  can  never 
miss  and  can  never  forget.  Such  a  secluded  village  is  a  place  for 
•poetry  and  sound  learning ;  and  ''the  Harrovian"  has  not  neglected 
•liis  opportunities,  or  his  peculiar  im^iiations.  We  shall  give  an 
example  or  two. 

A  spirited  criticism  upon  Kuripides, — perhaps  n  little  too  enthu- 
siastic in  its  admiration,  but  lh;n  i-^  not  a  fault, — introduces  some  vpry 
charmirio:  translations  of  the  chorusst  s  of  the  Phocnisse.  The  second 
and  Liiud  ohorusscs  appear  to  us  quite  exqiii;biLe 

Choaus.  n. 

*  GenHy,  gently,  the  well  ply'd  oar 
Ruffled  the  wave  on  the  Tyrian  shore, 
Still  and  calm  was  the  face  of  the  sea» 
As  it  thrill'd  to  the  western  melody. 
There  is  no  Toise  in  the  bow>>  above 
So  sweet  as  the  sigfa  of  that  breeze  of  love ; 
I  But  oh,  how  sad  was  its  whispers  to  me^ 

Angel  ot  light,  when  a  slave  to  thee, 
In  ue  stranger  Tallies  of  Greece  I  dwelt. 
And  wept  in  the  temple  while  I  knelt  I 

«  4c  «  • 

Soft  and  bright  is  your  flowing  for  me. 

Beautiful  streams  of  Castaly, 

Holy  and  pure,  and  fresh  and  fiur. 

Are  the  charms  you  throw  on  a  maiden's  hair  I 

But  oh,  the  charms  of  .Juno's  dress. 

Can  it  still  the  cry  of  bitterness  ? 

Being  of  fire,  whose  glorious  brow 

Gleams  upon  the  green  hills  now, 

Liirhting  up  heaven  and  earth  the  while, 

■\Vilh  the  beauty  of  thy  smile,  ' 

Vine,  beneath  whose  purple  blttdiiiig'»  • 

The  nectar  fount  of  love  is  ginfaiog^ 
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'  Cmnu  in*  the  shidts  of  di^,- 

Where  the  drfin:ons  wait  for  prey ;  : 
Mount  of  song,  with  tliy  snowy  crest ;  .... 
Watch  towers,  where  thy  spuits  rest ;         *     -  . 
God  of  brightness,  may  I  be, 

•  Ever  teless  in  praise  of  theef 

Chorus  III. 

'  *  God  of  ivar !  in  ruin  and  flame. 
In  dquds  and  darimets  art  tiiou  fb»  same. 
At  wtiose  feet  the  flower-wove  snnwreatiis  fiaU, '  « 
*Mid  the  shouts  of  Ihe  monntain  festiyal  ?  - 

The  voices  of  mirth  on  the  sunny  hill, 
The  songs  of  beings  who  thous!;ht  no  ill. 
Like  the  sounds  home  around  me  still  — 

God  of  battle  I  the  midnight  dance, 

*  The  joy  and  beauty  of  woman's  glaoee, 

The  mosie  that  liul*d  the  evenh^'s  tnaee.-^ 

God  of  glory !  the  heav'n-lit  blaze 

TTiat  smird  on  the  thousand  harps  of  praise,' 
Soothing  thy  slumbers  with  their  lays.^ — 

The  nectar  fountains,  the  vineyards  bright,— 

The  eolden  gardaoa  laughing  m  light. 

The  bound  of  theroe.on.the^motintahiVheight 

Spirit  of  terror !  the  lute  of  the  air, 

Trembling  thro*  the  lotus'  leaves  fair, 

Oh  could  they  not»  could  they  not,  keep  thee  there  ?" 

The  "First  Day  at  Harrow"  is  a  clever  paper,  full  of  rig-lit  feeling, 
judiciously  and  elegantly  expressed.    We  give  an  extract : — 

*  A  public  school  is  a  theatre  for  training ;  it  levels  distinctions,  it  places 
the  poor  gentleman  by  the  side  of  the  noble  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  andmakes  tbeduke^  who  braces  his  flunfly  back  to  flie  conquest,  bow 
to  the  talented  yonlh,  who  boasts  no  other  anoestrjr  than  aa  honored  and 

itwnles?  name. 

'  The  republican  would  be  amazed  to  see  the  sons  of  the  proudest  among 
the  aristocracy,  carrying  the  viandes  which  are  to  cover  the  table  of  the  more 
fortunate  plebeians. 

'  I  am  not  exulting  over  the  great:  thank  God,  not  n  dmp  of  republican 
Uood  runs  in  my  veins.  I  merely  instance  what  I  consider  the  most 
glorious  privilege  of  the  institution  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  bdong^ 
the  measuring  each  individual  by  that  unerring  standaxd.  the  purity  and 
nobility  ofthe  soul.  I  mention  it,  because  it  is  interwoven  with  all  my  re- 
collections of  days,  when  no  flattery  was  mingled  with  our  praises,  and  offers 
uiiUeiiiable  proof  liiat  genius  is  one  of  those  all-pervading  powers  which 
beautify  and  sweeten  mb  paths  of  life. 

*  Every  one  knows  the  remark  of  the  facetious  Charle;^,  ^vhen  some  one 
talked  ofthe  visible  ehnrch,  "  I  know  no  place  where  the  church  is  visible,'* 
retorted  the  merry  monarch,  "  save  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill." 

'  I  never  lett  me  breese  play  'oo  nnr  diedk  as  I  walked  up  the  ascent 
leading  to  that  venerable  structure,  without  experiencing  the  sensations  so 
eloquently  described  by  him,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  he  died  without 
conlerring  one  benefit  ou  mankind— I  mean  the  misguided  author  of  the 
NoureUe  Heloise.  Every  step  we  take  on  devated-  ground,  seems  an 
apoffoacbto  theboondbcftwaeiius  andhettveii.  We  ISbpow  oimehres  on  the 
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■far  wbieh  bathes  m  In  p&rtwm,  titi  our  pube  beeoaiM  gmtie  M  the  fanning 

of  the  winds  ;  the  mantle  of  earth  fells  from  off  u«5  like  a  withere<l  leaf  from 
the  wing  oi  a  bird,  when  he  (qpnags  from  hw  ne&t  into  the  sunniness  of 
daylight 

'  Tlie  bell  fbrtbe  tet  ctD  hadoeaKed  when  I  reached  the  school,  the  door 

of  the  great  room  waa  open,  and  as  I  i^l.mcpd  round,  T  thouE:ht  the  pale  blue 
sky  shone  sadly  through  the  casements  upon  the  old  wainscotted  wall'?, 
wmch  were  coTered  with  names,  some  cut  in  a  finished  manner,  otiiei  s 
rudely  traced,  and  ahnoit  obUteratai  by  age.  In  a  corner,  hid  among  a 
multitude  of  straejglin^;;  nomenclatures,  I  discovered,  or  fancied  that  I  did, 
the  signature  of  Sheridan.  What  scenes  did  that  name  bring  before  me. 
I  heard  the  shouts  of  reveky  and  r^oicing,  the  bursts  of  merriment,  and 
the  eidaniatioiia  which  followed  the  repartee  of  fiie  brBIiant  and  unfortn- 
nate  Sheridan.  I  seemed  to  wander  through  princely  halls  and  crlittering 
palaces,  and  rooms  Ut  up  with  the  smi1<^s  of  bennty — and  then  these 
vanished,  and  I  sat  m  the  chamber  of  mourning,  by  tiie  couch  of  soirow 
end  adversity, 

■  FWhh  Sheridiii  way  Hwnghti  tnnied  to  Byron— the  clouded  yetmagnift- 
catL-ByTeWt  whose  dh^  may  be  compria^  in  the  word—departed/ 

On  Poetry  of  Thought,  and  Poetry  of  Diction,"  in  No.  II.  is  a  very 
able  and  interesting  disquisition  ;  but  we  should  mav  il  in  atlemptiiig 
to  give  only  a  portion  of  a  cousecnttve  arflpament. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  tiiis  very  agreeable  and  promising  Mia* 
cellany,  by  a  translatloa  ftom  Jm  Dimttet,  a  French  poet  who 
flourished  in  ttitt  early  pert  of  the  eixteMtli  eentuiy  ^— 

ON  THE  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

SrRAvrr^R.  for  departed  Rome 

Fails  the  angui^  of  thy  tear  f 

LooH  on  the  moss  round  this  mouldering  stone. 

Stranger  S  Rome  is  bfv^! 

Irfjokon  the  destroyers  fraees. 

Look  upon  the  crumbling  walls, 

Look  upon  the  grass- grown  placeSt ' 
'  Where  tlie  eelio'd  footsep  Uills— 

There  is  liome !  tho'  the  shield  of  battift 

Fhah  net  on  yon  mjsM  hSSK  « 

Her  mighty  spirit's  giant  ^adow . 

Frownatqpoh  the  eity  stilL 

Conqueror  of  earth  nnd  sen, 
At  the  darkening  of  whose  hand, 
A  thousand  nations  bowed  to  thee, 
Thf'toilib  is  tti0  diuft  of  tlyr  fiiither^laiML 

Lo,  ontheashes  of  iiie  ftUen 

Her  silent  watch  the  capth  e  kaepeth. 
In  the  sbUness  of  her  rums, 
-        dead  the  deathless  sleej^tii. 

Lb  TkouBAiious. 

We  are  acquinng  a  great  distaste  for  our  **  Room  ;**  for  the  sun  is 
ouce  more  seen  in  &e  lie&Tons,  and  there  m  birds  in  the  treea*  end  C0w« 
alipe  in  the  fields.  The  spring  is  eome,  and  we  most  to  the  country. 
TDwie^  indesd,  a  heartier  welcome  than  the  hawthorn  blossoms  await 
us-^tlie  moot  yaewA  pit  smilea  hom  tlie  JKindlieet  of  lips.   Apropos  of 
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this  blessed  hope,  in  conieia  the  Post»  bearing  what  xuo^i  uppropiialely 
turned  out  to  bo »         -       •  - 

...  .     .        .      J  .  >  .  . 

aaudK  **  that  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  beiit  ku^band,'  is  not 

nntnie  as  it  has  latterly  been  considered.  The  reason  why.  it  has 
tailen  into  di.scredit  is,  that  the  rake  seldom  is  reformed ;  and  tkat 
undoubtedly  makes  the  worst  husband  in  the  world.  A  rake,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  instance,  manifestly  is  a  person  who 
knows  women  wcU ;  and  none  can  appreciate  so  faOj  the  Talne  of  the 
aflbctioii  of'  a  wife,  as  Uioee  whose  commerce  with  uie  'sex  has  been 
extended.  Moreover,  **  a  reformed  rake"  must,  at  all  events,  have 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  a  man  may  marry  with  some  chance ,  of 
happiness.  His  attachment  is  not  the  "  straw  on  fire''  of  the  feelinE^s 
of  an  impetuous  lad ;  but  the  *'  red-hot  steel*'  of  man's  passion.  He 
knows  too,  what  it  is  that  1^  is  doing :  he  knows  the  aU'Cngrossing 
impoftanoe  of  the  step*  and  be  does  -not  take  it  lightly.  His  will  not 
marry  unless  he  lovea ;  and  if  he  does  lore,  he  is,,  ipso  .facto,,  for  the 
tune  reformed.  It  depends  afterwards,  npon  the  united  gOOd  sense 
and  pood  feeling  of  both  parties,  whether  or  not  he  remain  so — upon 
the  former  e^eeiallyt  If  he  do  remain  so,  they  will  l»c  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world ;  if  not,  the  vvonmu  will  either  brtiak  her  heart,  or 
give  it  to  somebody  else ;  and  I  wish  the  husband  joy  in  either  ca^e. 

n. 

It  is  ridieuknisly  absurd  to  hear  people  talk  of  a  woman  being* 

beautiful — and  then,  upon  being  pressed,  admitting  that  certainly  she 
has  a  bad  fi^^nrc,  hut  I  spoke  of  her  face.**  Thou  Tyro — hast  thou 
yet  to  learn  tlir.t,  provided  there  is  nothing  absolutely  disagreeable  in 
the  face,  the  person,  forms  at  least  eight-tenths  of  the  hum  of  total 
beauty.''  A  lovely,  and  still  more,  an  expressive  face  (yet  this  is  a 
pleonasm,  for  th«re  can  be  no  leal  loveliness  without  expression)  is 
oertsinly  a  ^ery  great  and  charming  addition  to  a  beautiful  form. 
But  it  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothltig,  without  it ;  while  a  fine  person 
is  always  admirable,  even  with  cmly  moderate'  comeliness  of  &ce. 

III. 

Never  siiiink  from  a  woman  of  strong  seiisie.  If  she  become 
attached  to  you,  it  will  be  Irom  seeing  and  valuing  similar  qualities  in 
you.  Tou  may  trust  her,  ^  sba  knows  the  vahie  of  your  confidence ; 
you  may  consult  her,  fbr  she  is  sble  to  advise ;  and  does  so  at  once 
with  the  firmness  of  reason,  and  the  consideration  of  affection.  Her 
love  will  be  lasting,  for  it  will  not  have  been  lightly  won ; — it  will  be 
strong  and  ardent,  for  wenV  minds  are  not  capable  of  the  loftier  grades 
of  the  passion.  If  you  preler  attaching  to  yourself  a  woman  of  feeble 
understanding,  it  must  be  eiOier  from  fearing  to  eticouuter  u  superior 
l>erson,  or  from  the  poor  vanity  of  pre&riog  that  admiration  which 
oprings  from  ignorance,  to  that  which  arises  nom  appreciation. 
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Hub  may  require  some  little  annotatkm.  li  may  be  thought  that 
it  is  impoBsible  that  any  one  should  prefer  the  *'  admiration  whicli 
springs  from  ignoraoce  to  that  which  arises  from  appreciation  but 

there  are  many  who  dread,  and  justly,  the  touch  stone  of  real  appre- 
ciation, who  delight  in  exciting  in  an  inforior  mind  that  kind  of 
admiration  with  which  Mavag«  islanders  receivt  their  first  European 
visitors.    Such  persons  would  always  tear  a  woman  of  sense. 

There  are  very  few  women  who  are  to  be  tnisted  with  their  own  seeret. 

VI. 

A  woman  who  has  the  beauty  of  feminine  delicacy  arid  grace — who 
has  the  stronn:  sense  of  a  man»  yet  softened  and  refined  by  the  influ- 
ence of  womanly  feeling — whose  passions  are  strong,  but  chastened 
and  directed  by  delicacy  and  principle — whose  mind  is  brilliant,  alike 
from  its  hatural  emanations  and  its  stores  of  aoquiremient^whose 
manners  have  been  formed  by  the  imperceptible  influence  of  good 
society,  in  its  broad  sense,  yet  are  totally  firee  from  the  consciousness 
and  affectation  of  any  clique^  though  it  be  the  his^hest — who,  thouirh 
she  shines  in  and  enjoy*^  the  world,  finds  her  heart's  happiness  at 
home — is  npt  this  the  noblest  and  the  sweetest  of  the  creatures  formed 
by  God? 
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REFORMS  IN  THE  LAW. 

NO.  1.  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  SUIT, 


"  He  was  guilty  of  no  error, — he  was  chai^geable  with  no  exaggeralioii,-~he  was  be- 
trmyed  by  his  fancy  into  no  netaphor,  who  once  tud,  dial  all  w«  m«  abottt  nt,  Kinf, 

Lords,  and  Commons,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State,  all  the  apparatus  of  the  system 
and  its  varied  workings,  end  simply  in  bringing  twelT«  good  men  into  a  box."— Jfr, 
Brougham' M  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law^ 


The  public  miud  o{  this  country  has,  ai  length,  come  to  consider  fairly 
the  great  questioii  of  Law  Reform.  It  no  longer  receives,  with  the 
uninquiring  reverence  of  habit,  the  old  adages,  that  the  British  laws 
are  the  perfection  of  reason,"— that  "  our  law  knows  no  distinction  of 

persons,*'  or,  that  it  has  faults  only,  *'  lest  we  slioulfl  be  templed  to 
think  it  of  more  than  human  structure."*  People  now  are  fast  opening 
their  eyes  ;  and,  as  the  necessary  consequence,  they  see  all  manner  of 
deformities  in  this  boasted  pile — they  find,  to  speak  without  a  figure, 
that  in  the  place  of  a  cheap,  speedy,  and  certain  admbilstratlon  of  justice 
-••which  is  the  object  of  all  law — we  have  ruinous  eipensci  intolerably 
delays,  and  extrayagant  uncertainty,  even  in  cases  in  which  th^ 
merits  are  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon. 

The  public  mind  has  infinitely  advanced  :  in  despite  of  nil  the  sneers 
at  the  phrase  of  the  *  march  of  intellect,'  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that 
the  general  intellect  of  the  country  has  greatly  progressed.  And  one 
€ii  the  first  fruits  of  eitended  Intelligence  has  been  the  convictioq^ 
now  last  becoming  universal,  that  our  system  of  law,  so  ftr  from 
being  the  best  in  the  world,  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one ;  and  stands  in 
the  mostpressincr  ticed  of  revision  and  reform.  The  different  def^ee 
in  which  public  interest  is  now  excited  by  these  subjects,  and  that 
which  was  attracted  hv  the  earlier  moLiuns  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
upon  the  criminal  law,  would  lu  itself  serve  to  put  beyond  duubt,  the 

Seatness  of  the  change.  If  en  now  are  no  longer  content  to  regard 
IT  as  a  recondite  mystery,  of  the  merits  of  which  no  one  but  a  utw- 
yer  is  capable  of  judging ; — they  feel  that  law  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made 
lor  universal  use.  and  should  be  intellii^ible  to  ordinary  capacities 
they  know  that  the  menns  shrrtild  not  overlay  and  devour  the  end — 
they  see  that  it  most  immediately  comes  home  to  their  bu&iuesa 
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and  bosoms/'  and  they  detenmue  to  look  into  a  matter  of  sofifa  near 
concernment,  themseltcs. 

This  has  given  rise  lo  many  works,  within  the  last  few  years,  of 
d^ereot^'  but  chiefly.of  very  cpns^erable,  merit,  projecting  reforms  ijk 
jatitmft  Inranch^  of  our  laW.  Bttt)  altboqgb  toe  ptetal^pe  Of  ogii^ 
mam  In' favour  of  alteration  has  become  very  great,  even  among 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  to 
apprehend  any  of  the  dangers  belon^'inn;'  to  rash  and  hasty  innovation. 
The  crowd  of  interests  opposed  to  all  chaii^-e — tlie  enormous  vis  inertia 
of  ancient  routine — the  very  complexity  and.  extent  of  the  subject 
itself — render  it  impossible  to  fear  anything  like  unwary  and  indis- 
criminatiiig  haste.  All  the  apprehension,  indeed,  shoald  tuin  the 
other  way — ^namely»  lest  the^g  ef  iU  thil  deluS-weight  should  extra- 
vagantly retard  the  progre^a  of  improvement.  That  it  must  ulti— > 
mnip^'  take  place,  we  consider  as  ceriain  as  the  recurrence  of  the 
daily  natural  phenomena  of  the  physical  world:  the  object  of  all  the 
well-wishers  of  Eni^land  slumlr]  be  to  hasten  its  ttdvancfe  ;  and  if  any 
humble  eHbrts  of  ours  shouid,  in  however  small  a  degree,  ffive  aid 
to  thai  great  cause,  it  would  yield  ua  a  pride  and  satisfaction,  whidi,  W0 
Tear,  we  should  be  thought  to  be  hyperbolical,  if  we  wen  to  express  folly. 

The  subject  of  Law  Reform  branches  out  into  so  many  different 
divisions,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  consider  it  in  the  mass,  within 
the  space  of  one  paper.  It  is  probable,  that  we  shall  recur  to  lite 
topic,  under  its  different  heads,  more  than  once.  The  Mag^istracy — 
.the  Constitution  of  the  CuurLs — the  Cnmuial  Law — and  the  Law  of 
lUal  Property— cadh  of  these  demands,  and  wUl  afiM,  lotiple  mat- 
ter ibr  a  separate  iftvestigation.  At  present,  We  shall  content  our- 
.selves  with  laying  before  our  readm  a  picture  of  a  suit  at  law,  from 
first  to  last,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  follow  the  course  of  that  part  of 
Mr.  Broug'hnrn'^  rripnt  speech,  which  relates  to  the  same  subject — 
stating  and  t  ('Iuhk  iitini^  iipon  his  proposed  ameudments,  and,  where 
we  see  uet-d,  udUiu^  otljers  of  our  own  as  we  go  along.  There  are 
tiotf  Wfe  believe,  many  of  oUr  Uty  readers,  who  are  fully  aware  of  aten 
the  general  nature  of  the  technic^  details  of  an  action  at  law,  itid, 
therefore,  i^Uinot  the  exfeitt  to  which  they  need  alteration.  It 
shall  be  onr  cndeavouf  to  convey  to  them  this  knowledge,  in  a  manner 
as  little  technical  as  possiblc^aiid  when  they  see  wlia!  a  suit  at  law 
really  w,  we  can  have  little  doubt  as  to  what  their  answer  will  be  to 
ihe  question.  Whether  such  it  ought  to  be  ? 

The  first  step  in  the  great  majority  of  actions  which  are  tot  the 
recovery  of  debts,  is  the  suiug  out  die  writ,  and  having  the  defendant 
arrested  upon  it.  Now,  this  proceeding,  the  very  first  step  of  a  suit 
at  law,  is  itself  strongly  to  be  gainsaid.  A  person  is  arrested  solely 
upon  the  tiffidavlt  of  another,  that  he  owes  him  some  sum  of  money, 
not  under  twenty  pounds.*    The  cauae  is  subsequently  to  be  tried-— 

»  This  b die  svn  <ixedb|r  t  very  recent  statute;  il  wm  at  the  Um«  ef  thh  «St 

being  passed  10/.,  a  temporary  act  making  it  15/.  hating  expired.  It  is  said  that  the 
^nior  banisters  complain  murh  of  the  falling  olf  of  bn^ine'^s  which  this  hnit  occasioned 
im  tb*  batl^court;  and  also,  that  another  order  of  iegai  praciitioaerB,  the  sheriffs'  tfttcMt^ 
SM  sUll  more  loud  in  their  outcry  «gUMt  the  decrMMd  nusdwr  lA  wMBtli  lUs  SSTfSS 
IvflkisBtly  ta  show  If  wbst  •xtsss  sribIi  for  pUqr  tsms  sss  fsnM 
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k  It  dianrafdf  to  be  dtfcemdiMd  wbeibcr  A'  do  n»Ov  «wi  B  ataf 
tlnn|r-'B*s  BffidKfil  will  not  av«il  him  A  joi  in  •iMMng  thtt  ill 
conii,  bttt  it  fbily  BOffices  to  put  his  opponent  to  the  disgrace  and  «l* 

pen55e  of  an  arrest.  And  this  is  not  a  theoretical  evil  ;  it  happens 
every  day — and  is  by  no  mrnn<^  rarely  carried  to  that  excess,  that 
respectable  men  are  arrested  without  any  notice  of  action  at  all.  The 
alleg^  motive  is,  to  prevent  the  debiui's  escape;  it  being  thus  as* 
•miifed  that  Iw  ^«  a  debtor,  and  also  thai  be  will  nm  away  and  abaa- 
dcm  every  thing  to  avoid  payment.  Od- what  gnnnidt''  taya  Mr* 
Broogham,  "  ^munon  sane  doaa  our  law  In  thie  matter  rest  ?  Why 
ehould  it  be  supposed  that  a  man,  owing  twenty  pounds,  will  leave 
his  house,  his  wife,  hi*^  children,  hi<'  country,  his  pursuits;  and  Incur 
voluntarily  the  punishinLMU  awarded  tor  g'reat  crimes,  by  bnul'^hing 
himself  for  life?  Yet  the  law  always  proceeds  on  the  supposition  thai 
a  man  will  nm  away  the  moment  he  hae  aotioe  given  him  of  an  action 
for  the  debt.  Some  men  might  posdbly  net  thut»  but  their  oomloOl 
Ibms  the  exception^  not  the  rale  |  and  do  you  legislate  wlnl^«-do 
you  legislate  like  men  of  seneo— ^  yon  legislate  with  common  con- 
sistency — ^when  you  denounce  a  penalty  ag^ainst  all  men  in  order  tO 
meet  a  case  not  likelv  to  occur  once  in  a  thousand  times?*' 

We  must  coniess  we  consider  this  argument  conclusive,  as  regards 
arrMts  on  meaie  process.  We  need  scarcely,  we  suppose,  remind 
oar  Taadera»  that  It  ii,  at  present,  only  of  avmsta  on  nmwe  pnmrn^ 
that  la,  panding  the  action,  that  we  are  epealdnr.  The  grtat  qoeitian 
of  imprisonment  for  debt*  generally,  is  a  totally  distinct  matter,  into 
which  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter;  and  which  obvintisW  has 
no  connection  with  this  brunch  of  our  subject.  An  arrest  on  mesne 
process  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  prejudging  the  case ;  it  is  a  privilege 
whieh  is  constantly  used  most  harshly  and  unnecessarily—and  there 
mm  ioaie  hMtaneae  of  its  having  been  taken  advaataM  of  fbr  Ute 
worst  pofpoees:  Sorely,  the  vtmoat  limit  to  whieh  it  ehooM  be  oar* 
lied,  for  the  ends  of  justice,  should  be  to  g^ant  it  in  cases  where  the 
plniiitifr  mnrle  affidavit  that  he  believed  the  defendant  to  be  ifi  the  in- 
tention ot  absconding'.  But.  t hp  present  mode  of  arresting  aiul  takiiiir 
bail  answers  no  other  j)iiri)nsr  ihnn  to  increase  the  costs  of  suil,  and 
to  put  the  defendant  to  ali  manner  oi  annoyance  and  inconvenience. 
An  aHamiett  te  this  point  of  our  hiw  wonld,  perhaps,  tend  to  diml» 
irieh  the  extent  of  mdit  given  by  ictail  tiadeemea  $  but  we  think  it 
would  do  so  only  to  a  degree  beneficial  to  trade,  rather  than  hurtful. 
Credit  wonld  ^till  hr  iriven  to  those  who  deserve  to  have  it;  and  its 
beinu;  withiield  trom  others  m  oiild  prndnce  the  great  advantaofe  that 
those  who  do  ))ay  tiieir  biils  would  iit>  louj^er  be  taxed  for  those  wiio 
do  not : — a  practice  which  we  believe  to  be  universai  among  trades- 
men In  a  large  way  of  bttsbatS.  WodonotatallmeittloMiythatao 
many  sUllinga  are  added,  8peciflcally«  to  tho  ptioo  of  any  ghan  oMt  . 
or  ['air  of  boots,  in  a  bill  which  the  tradeeman  knows  will  be  peid  at 
Christmas,  to  reimburse  him  for  articles  which  he  knows  will  never 
be  paid  ior  at  all :  but  we  do  believe  that  had  debts  are  tnken  into  the 
general  calculation  of  risk  and  outlay,  u] on  which  the  tradesman 
grounds  his  scale  of  prices.  If  the  abolition  oi  arrest  on  mesne 
process  were  to  have  no  other  effect  than  the  reducing  the  ease,  Of 
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Mlliflr  Iha  luliiMSB,  Wttti  whidi  tradaoiien  give  ciadit,  «»  cauot  tee 
fliat  ttii  wvMild  ba  asf  Direction  to  it.   Its  adfaatacea  we  hava  al<* 

itady  spokan      aad  we  think  they  are  abundaut  and  manifest. 

We  next  come  to  probably  the  most  important  part  of  our  subject  — 
that  oi  Pleading ;  the  forms,  namely,  by  which  the  subject- matter  of 
the  suit  is  (supposed)  to  be  placed  before  the  court.  We  say  *  sup- 
posed/ because,  as  we  shall  presently  prove  to  our  readers,  neither  the 
aonrtt  nor  auy  oaa  alaa,  ean,  in  tha  great  majority  of  eaaaa,  fotrn,  fioni 
ibm  plaadUnga,  tha  Bliglitast  conception  of  what  tha  action  ia  aboat; 
But,  before  wa  come  to  tha  plaadinga  themselves,  we  shall  draw  tha 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  most  prominent  leaturc  of  thp  system, 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  one  of  its  most  grievous  lluilts,  and  to 
which  we  shall  devote  the  more  aiteiuion  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Brougham  haviug  omitted  all  direct  meutioQ  of  it  in  that  part  of 
Ua  apaach  which  niataa  to  Plcafdmg.  Wa  aUndato  wiiat  ia  known  by 
tha  tann  of  FWhm  i^AcUom, 

We  must  explain  to  our  lay  readara  what  this  expression  means* 
Whence  these  distinctions  arose  it  now  matters  very  little :  the  real  ques- 
tion h,  whether  they  are  applicable  to  our  present  wants,  and  whether 
they  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  justice,  it  is  probable^  certainly,  that 
the  received  doctrine  is  true,  that  certain  ibrms  of  acttous  were,  in 
taaciant  times,  provided  Ibr  remedying  the  injuries  then  moat  common^ 
•nd  that*  afterwards,  the  conrts*  with  their  distinguishing  love  of  pra- 
cadan^  would  allow  no  others  to  be  used.  The.  action  called  on  the 
case^  i.  e.,  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  classes,  but  arising  firom  the 
rircnmstnnces  of  the  individual  case,  became,  after  some  resistance 
from  the  courte,  also  established,  and  now  forms  a  class  of  itself :  and 
thus  the  matter  stands  to  this  day.^  There  are  now,  not  to  speak 
of  one  or  two  which  have  become  obsolete,  ten  different  forms  of 
aalioii;*-4bar  are  called  e»  conirodu,  or  fi>r  breach  of  contract, 
— aaanmpsit,  debt,  covenant,  and  detinue—five  ex  deUda,  or  for 
monga— <viz.,  case,  trover,  detinue,t  replevin,  and  trespass  vi  ti 
wrmi»g — and  one,  which  is  not  strictly  within  either  class,  ejectment. 

We  are  not  writing  a  treatise  on  pleadinji^,  and,  tiieretore,  we  shall 
not  go  into  a  description  of  these  ditierent  tbrms,  and  of  their  variations 
from  each  other*  Wa  shall  only  make  one  or  two  instances  sufficiently 
dear  to  our  readera  to  shew  to  them  the  grounds  of  our  oljeetioas  to 
^eir  esistanca  altogetlier.  When  tha  pliSntiff  has,  by  the  means  we 
have  alieady  spoken  of,  enforced  an  appearance  of  the  delendant,  ha 
then  proceeds  to  file  his  declaration — which  is,  (or  rather  is  supposed 
to  be  I)  a  statement  of  his  complaint  a^'aiust  the  defendant.  This 
must  be  according  to  one  of  the  forms  of  action  we  liave  just 
enummied — which  is  called  declaring  in  assumpsit,  declaring  in  tres- 
paBS»  declaring  in  case  -aa  it  may  happen.  Which  form  ia  diosen,  is 
mdicafcad  by  certain  taohnical  words  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

*  Wc  confine  ourselves  to  persona!  and  mixed  afitioiMi«ircal  actions  come  more  pro 

perly  under  the  heaxl  of  the  law  of  real  property. 

t  Deiiiiue»  being  the  form  of  actioQ  by  which  to  recover  aayspedfic  diatCelf  nay 
STidently  occur  under  either  head. 

}  Of  the  abuses  of  the  pleadings  l^mselves,  we  stiall  speak  presently:  we  sow  con* 
0aa  9«iielvM  to  the  evil*  whieb  wiM  from  yim  o/aotioft. 
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declaration,  and  of  every  count  in  it,  if  there  be  more  than  one — words 
of  mere  form,  and  no  way  rdattng  to  the  facts  of  the  case;  thcf 
defemfauit  then  it  obliged  to  plead  in  the  form  neognteedtt  the  proper 
plea  m  snch  «  form  of  actno!— the  xeplication,  the  joinder  of  ieMie--^ 
short,  aU  the  flolieeqneBt  pmeedingB  being  ceiiied  on  weaoadrng'  to 
the  same  rules. 

Now,  the  first,  and  yet  01  ip  of  the  least  objections  to  this  system,  ia 
that  it  produces  great  needless  technicality,  with  all  Uie  evils  which 
invariably  spring  Iroin  it.  In  consequence  of  a  few  peculiar  words  at 
the  opening  of  the  dMlantioQ--^e  nee  of  whieh  designate  the  forni 
of  action  dioacn  everything  moat  be  carried  on  in  one  perticidar 
manner  throughout.  Such  and  such  things  are  aUowid  in  one  form, 
which  are  prohibited  in  another— the  evidence  which  may  be  given 
under  the  neiicial  is-'iip  mnre  limited  or  more  extended,  accordin?^ 
to  the  particular  ioiin  oi  acUun  ;  the  merits  of  the  case  have  nothing 
to  say  tQ  these  regulations — they  depend  upon  whether  a  plaintiff 
declaies  in  aasampsit  or  in  trofer,  in  Ireapnas  or  in  eeae. 

It  may  be  said  thai  these  are,  nfter  all,  only  ImmleBa  technicaUtita  $ 
that  as  every  man,  or  at  least  every  lawyer,  must  know  at  01^  what 
form  of  action  should  be  applied  to  such  and  such  a  rase,  there  can  be 
no  practical  evil  in  followiiifj:  the  old  usage.  In  the  first  ])lace,  no 
technicality  tliat  does  not  carry  with  it  some  direct  and  positive  ad- 
vantage, can  be  harmless.  Everything  which  tends  to  obscure  and 
mystify  the  lawr  between  man  and  man,  is  in  itaelf  a  great  nad  crying 
evil.  But,  beaidea  this,  every  addhional  tedmicality  ia  an  additional 
expense ;  the  fictions  which  these  forms  introduce,  tend  to  lengthen 
pleadings  imme!isnnib!y  beyond  the  fair  statement  of  complaint  and 
defence— and  every  tinng,  down  to  the  dots  of  the  i'*^  uul  the  crosses  of 
the  t*s,  is  matter  of  charijfe.  And,  secondly,  so  lar  rrotn  its  being  at 
once  evident  what  form  ol  action  should  be  adopted  in  such  and  such 
B  ease,  it  is  often  one  of  the  most  amdonsly-disoassed  points  in  the 
whole  suit  I  If  the  phUntlff  declare  in  a  wrong  form,  be  is  tnned 
wond,  whatever  the  merits  of  his  case  may  be,  sm,  in  many  instaMaSb 
with  the  costs  of  both  sides  to  pay — of  course  always  with  his  own. 
**  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Chitly  in  his  celebrated  work  on  Pleading,  "where 
tile  piaintiir  in  an  action  on  the  ca^e,  stated  that  the  defendant  wiifuily 
drove  his  coach  and  horses  agamst  the  piaintift"s  carnuge,  the  court 
arrested  the  Judgment  on  the  ground  that  it  appeared,  fimn  sttch  alia* 
gation,  that  the  action  should  have  be<Ai  treiq^t,  and  not  ease!"* 
Now  can  anything  be  more  preposterous  than  this?  like  merits  of 
the  qiiestion  did  not  come  into  play — thev  were  not  considered  at  all  ; 
the  plaintitf  had  inserted  in  the  commencement  ol  his  declaration 
that  he  complained  of  the  delentiant  **  of  a  plea  of  trespass  on  the 
case,^'  instead  of  "  a  plea  of  trespass,"  wiUi  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
words  **  with  force  and  aims  f^-and  for  UUm^  his  time,  Ida  troubls^ 
and  his  expense  are  alt  lost  Mf  lie  still  wishes  lorrsdrsss»  l^s^rast  iisgln 
absolutely  de  ivovoy  and  be  a  second  time  exposed  to  all  the  vexations 
which  are  included  in  the  term  lawsJtit !  We  are  not  at  all  complain- 
ing of  the  court ;  we  are  peifeotly  aware  tbat»  a»  the  law  standsa  they 
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eould  not  hm  acted  ofttewiie :  but  bow  cobm  H  teft  l«ir  should 
bi  tbus»  IB  Um  Moottd  qiiMKr  of  tlu  niiifllMiitii  ctntnry  9 

.Wewill  giT6  «MMb«r,  beeauae.it.ist  parbapc  &  adU  more  glarinfi^ 
HlMtBliCH  of  tht  absurdity  of  the  law  aa  regarding  forms  of  action.  U 

is  a  case  more  familiarly  known  than  perhaps  any  in  the  books  to  pro- 
fps'^ifinal  ]iersons;  but  the  world  in  gfeneral  we  believe  to  be  in  happy 
igiiui  iiucc  oi  mis  parljculur  instance  of  the  glorious  folly  of  those  laws 
idiicii,  according  to  Mr.  Sugden's  maiden  speech  m  the  House  of 
Cwnwwa,hwf  lo  Utrng  cmmd  tha  happineaa  of  Englaad.  It  li  naoaa* 
mtj  to  piimiM  thai  tba  nila  of  distinctioa  betwaan  actions  of  traspasi 
aad  of  caaa  ftt  tarta  ia  that,  for  direct  injufiaa  vadraaa  ahould  be  sought 
in  trespass  ;  for  comeqnenlial  injuries,  in  C!»«»e.  Tt  very  evident  thnt 
the  fiislinntiou  must  be  sometimes  a  nice  one,  and,  in  the  case  we  are 
abuut  LO  cite,  the  jud-jrcH  <litiered — the  di^'^entient  judg"e  liriiii^*  Sir  VV. 
Blackhlone.*    The  iacLs  proved  were,  tiiaL  the  deiendauthad  liirowu  a 

lighted  squib,  in  ibe  aMtrbai-hoiiaa  of  MilboiM>Bort,  upon  tba  i^all  of 
ona  Yataa  who  waa  aa|ioaifig  gii^^nfaiaad  and  paatry  ibr  aala  that  ona 

WiUis,  who  was  standing  close  by,  to  pnvant  injury  to  faloaalf  and 

the  goods  of  Yates,  took  up  the  squib  ^nd  threw  it  across  the  market* 
house,  where  it  fell  upon  another  stall  which  contained  the  same  sort 
of  good.H,  kept  by  one  James  Ryall,  who,  to  save  inmself  and  his 
goods,  iouk  Uie  squib»  and  threw  it  from  him,  whereby  it  struck  the 
jUatntUF  and  put  oot  ona  of  his  e^foa.  The  action  was  brought  in  tra^ 
pfwa  «t  el  mrmk  and  a  wdkt  want  lot  tba  plaintiff  frith  damag aa 
of  }OOI.»  aolvaot  to  the  opinion  of  the  oontt  wbalhar*  opon  these  facts, 
the  action  were  maintainable.  The  Judges  were  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  action  was  broug'ht  ag;ainst  the  rig-ht  person,  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant  having  urji^ed  that  it  ought  to  have  been  brought 
against  Ryall — but  they  dilicicd  as  to  whether  the  action  ought  to  be 
treipass  or  caseT-r-Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  being  of  tlie  latter  opinion, 
and  Ghiaf  Joatiea  Da  Grey,  and  Judgaa  Naraa  and  Gould  tUnidng  It 
vaa  correctly  tretpaaa.  The  aaaa  ia  an  eaaeediBgly  eurious  one  to 
laad — for  the  opinions  of  tlia  Judgaa*  which  were  delhreiad  9enatimy 
and  at  very  coiisidt  rable  leng-th,  nre  most  curious  specimens  of  able 
and  ingenious  mmds  devoting  all  their  powers  to  the  consideration  of 
pomta  of  the  most  childish  anti  trifling  nicetv.  A«  the  law  stood, 
(and,  alas  i  btauds,)  it  was  their  indispensable  duty  that  they  should 
do  aoi  and  moat  anbila aoma  of  thair  argunanta  are,  and  oooat  ftlioi* 
toaa  tiMir  iUoatnitiana.  Tba  deciaion,  which  la  avan  yet  a  vary  frequent 
topie  of  dianiasion,  was,  in  this  oaae,  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff— >bnt 
when  such  men  differ,  how  is  it  possible  for  inferior  practitioners  to 
know  which  is  the  y>roper  form  to  choose? — How  absurtl  and  mis- 
chievous is  it  that  llierti  siiould  be  this  possibility  of  going  wtono:! 
There  was  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  defendant  threw  the  squib,  and 
thai  the  plaintiff  bad  hla  eye  put  out-— and  why  should  not  the  atatement 
of  tbia  broad  faet,  with  the  detail  of-  the  cencarrant  clrcnmalaneea,  be 
in  itself  a  sufficient  declaration,  without  any  Ibnn  of  tiaapass  vi  el  (mM^ 
or  of  case,  at  all  ? — We  confess,  wa  have  never  heard,  amid  the  many 
defences  of  special  pleading  in  gaoflval,  any  one  word  eaid  in  aupport 
of  Forms  ot  Action. 
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We  trust  we  hftve  pointed  out  the  evil — it  is»  inifeed,  e^larinj^,  and 
on  the  surface ;  aiuU  in  this  instsuice,  fortuiuitely,  the  remedy  is 
at  We  would  U^vq,  then«  forms  of  actiuu  swept  away  in  ioto, 

'  imd  9t  (»«•.  Wbatover  oibtr  altrntioM  mighl  be  Judged  neoMaur 

words,  by  which  the  chosen  form  of  actioii  is  designated,  be  omitted 
altogethert    Let  the  declarntion  he  a  declaration  of  the  subject  of 
complaint,  and  be  received  a.s  such  ;  IlL  it  rest  upon  it??  own  merits— 
au<l  let  the  fantastic,  UKeless,  and  mi.schievous  diptniciioas  of  ai^imp*  * 
uil,  ire«pa&s,  and  trover,  be  wiped  out  fur  ever,  and  iorgottenu 

This  mdn  ut  to  mtuidn  th«  dfldandon,  u  tuoh.  th«  form  «f  aetfon 
Imwg  hnm  dbomu  Th«  telinitioii  it  tiippowd  t)»  bf  tbt  rtiUHiWt 
hy  which  the  pWntiff  makes  known  his  subject  otvHnfMtaA  to  the  eonit 
and  to  his  adversary — but,  certainly,  any  thing  more  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  ])revent  the  possibility,  in  nine  cases  o\it  of  ten,  of  the  slig-htest 
information  being-  s^-ained,  could  not  very  readily  be  coin  oived.  We 
caonoL  do  better  tiian  quote  wiiat  Mr*  Brougham  says  on  this  pouit: — 

*'  Thfl  oount  of  »  d«cUur«tioA  ■hoold  convey  iofonniUioa  as  to  the 
■vhiect  of  the  iwHon  i  but  U  «onv«ys  no  pveeiM  Imowledfa  of  the 
detatiff 's  demtad.  or,  indeed,  of  «ha«  the  suit  it  about  Take  the 
instance  of  the  common  counts,  as  they  are  justly  termed,  in  assump-  • 
sit,  beintr  those  constantly  resorted  to;  and  take  the  most  common  of 
these,  the  count  for  money  had  and  received.  I  will  taiie  no  advati- 
iage  of  the  audience  i  speak  before  being  unacquainted  with  legal 
niceties,  in  order  to  make  merry  with  the  venerable  formalities  of  the 
aii.  All  lawyers  know  bow  tety  it  would  be  hi  lUt  idaee  to  mite  % 
smile,  ei  the  least,  by  recounting  the  iitUe  fiioleriet  of  our  drafttMen: 
but  I  disdain  it;  and  will  treat  tlie  subject  precisely  as  if  X  were  ad^ 
dressing"  professional  men.  The  plaintiff  declares,  that  the  defendant, 
being:  indebted  to  him  for  so  much  money  had  and  received  to  the  use 
of  the  said  plaintiff}  to  wit,  iOOO^.,  undertook  and  Iciiiinuliy  promised 
to  pay  it,  but  favoikehit  engagement ;  and  the  count  is  thus  framed, 
the  telf-aame  temw  being  invariably  nted,  whatever  be  the  eaote  of 
aetion  which  can  be  brongfai  into  court  under  thie  lield.  Now,  ob- 
terve  bow  wious  the  matters  arc  which  may  be  all  described  hy  to 
foregoing"  words.  In  the  first  place,  such  is  tlie  dt  clumtion  for  money 
paid  by  one  individual  to  another,  tor  the  use  and  beiu  fit  of  the  plain- 
tiil'i  tliift  iii  what  alone  Uie  words  of  the  count  imply,  but  to  express 
this  they  are  rarely,  indeed,  made  use  of.  ijdJy,  The  tetf-teme  termt 
ate  need  on  tidaf  sMoey  reoeivid  en  n  eontideinlien  that  ftH^ 
and  used  in  the  taiM  wa^f  to  dtseribe  all  the  endless  variety  of  eaaaa 
which  can  occur  of  such  failure,  as  an  estate  sold  with  a  bad  title,  and 
a  deposit  paid;  a  horse  sold  with  a  concealed  uiisoundriPHs,  and  so 
forth.  3dly,  The  same  words  are  used  wiieu  it  is  wislied  to  recover 
money  paid  under  mistake  of  fact.  4thly,  To  recover  money  paid  by 
one  person  to  a  stakeholder,  in  consideration  of  an  illegal  contract 
made  with  another  person**  5thly,  Money  paid  to  revenue  officcn 
for  releasing  the  giaodt  ittagalN  detaoMd,  of  the  peraen  peylnqg.t 
itbiy,  To  try  tbo  right  «c»  ai^  ofiea^  inatend  of  bringinf  en  striae:  t 
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to  the  throne  of  Otaheite,  the  unhappy  plainiiii  is  turned  roxmA^ 
fmd  left  tf»  Mu  quo,  wHb  th«  lUgbt  «ie«ptioii  of  imving  to  pay  two 
iMmdy  kmprbiUsofoottsI  WecoaftpsU  is,  mi  tlvays  Im»  bie«» 

totally  beyond  our  powers  of  coinprehensiott  to  dtflnn  wliy»  ill  akattni' 

of  law,  as  in  other  matters  of  business,  language  should  not  be  used 
which  is  coinprehen!?ible,  and  capable  of  conveyinp^  the  subject  miHer 
question.  Just  conceive  a  merchant  or  a  banker  writing-  a  letter  of 
lulvice,  mulalis  mutandis,  in  the  style  of  a  declaration  at  law  ! — And 
why  should  public  justice  be  nmde  less  intelligible  than  private  busln 
DMS?  Ai  Btttten  an  omdiietMl  wt  proMnt*  oar  lytiaii  of  jarispiu* 
denoe  would  really  seem  to  b«?f  adopted  Talleyrand's  doctrine,  that 
speech  was  given  to  man  for  the  concealment  of  his  thougfhts. 

**  Of  the ceircum stances,"  says  Mr.  iirougham,  '*  peculiar  to  tlio  trnns- 
action,  the  pleadings  tell  the  defendant  nothing- — they  tell  tlie  counsel 
nothing— they  tell  the  judge  nothing.  It  may  be  said  that  the  defend- 
ant must  know  the  cause  of  action  himself;  but  that  does  not  always 
feUow^  especially  if  (which  may  be  preramed  btvety  possible,  though 
it  seems  never  tobe  tiiought  so)  the  allegations  wm  groundless.  There 
is,  however,  one  person  who  must  know  the  cause  of  acticm,  and  that 
is  the  plaintiff.  He  ought,  for  tb(>  satiifaotion  ifS  all  concerned^  to 
state  it  distinctly. '    Truly,  we  think  so. 

The  declaration  being  filed,  the  delendant  has  to  put  in  his  answer 
to  it.  This  answer  is  called  his  plea ;  and  here  again,  technicalities 
spring  up  to  impede,  if  not  to  -mistiatc,  the  duo  course  of  justioe. 
The  manner,  however,  of  the  most  inual  and  most  objectionable 
technicality,  in  thb  part  of  the  proceedings,  is  of  a  nature  opposite  to 
that  we  have  been  complaining  of  in  the  declaration.  If  the  plaintiflT 
wraps  up  his  meaning  in  a  mass  of  absurd  jarsfon,  the  defendant 
conceals  his,  by  conlining  hunseif  to  tlie  nio.-^t  terse  and  Inconie 
deience.  in  every  form  of  action  there  is  a  plea  winch  bears  the 
name  of  the-  gmimU  imwi  as,  in  assumpsit,  whm  the  gist  of  the 
MlMW  ia>  tbaA  iba-dtfeiMfawt  vmiertook  to  do  aoeh  and  sneh  things,—' 
gansrallj,  topsf  suah  and  sudh  anms  of  mons7<*-4hft  general  issue  is 
non  assumpsit ;  meaning  that  the  defendant  never  undertook  to  do 
anv  «nch  thins*-.  In  trespjc^s,  where  the  defendant  is  accused  of 
doing  certain  wrongs  to  llie  plaintiff,  the  general  issue  is,  not  gtiilty  ; 
and  so  on.  This,  at  tirst  sight,  seems  very  plausible,  and  is  ail  very 
wall  where  it  is  the  defendant's  intention  iiurly  to  prove  that  ha  never 
did  maba  this  pnonusak  or  oomnit  that  wrong.  But  under  this  plaa» 
he  is  aliowad  to  prova  all  manner  of  diftfani  things,  of  which  tha 
plaintiff  can  bava,  from  tha  piea  at  iaaat,  no  sort  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Brougham  gives  several  very  striking  instances  of  the  vagueness 
and  injustice  of  tliis  proceeding **  in  tiie  indehiLutus  assumpsil,  from 
which  I  took  my  first  example,  the  general  issue  is  mu  asmmpsU, 
Now,  under  that  plea,  uu  less  than  eiglii  dilterent  defences  may  ba 
aat  up  ;  as,  for  mstaaca^  a  danml  of  tha  contract,  payment,  usur^ 
gaming,  in&ticy,  coverture,  acoord  and  sotisliMticn,  rstcMe.  All  these 
dsfcneea  are  entirely  dillerent,  and  yet  they  ara  all  statad  in  the  self- 
same words.  So,  too,  in  the  action  of  trover ;  take  our  former  case 
of  the  gun,  (an  actirui  of  trover  for  the  recovery  of  n  i^vin,  or  rather 
of  its  value)  :  the  delendant,  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  may  set.  up 
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as  a  defence,  that  he  is  a  gamekeeper,  and  took  it  by  virtue  of  the 
statute  of  Charles  II.  ;*  or  that  he  had  a  iien  upon  it  as  a  carrier,  lor 
his  general  balance,  and  h«di  therefm,  a  rigi^  to  detain  it ;  or  a 
partimiiar  lioi  for  work  doae  upon  H  |  or  that  be  had  TCotlv«d4t  a«  a 
deposit,  aad  was  OBtiUed  to  keep  it ;  or  thai  ha  look  it  for  toll.t  or 
detained  it  till  passage  money  due  by  its  owner  were  paid  ;t  or  the 
reward  due  for  savings  it  from  shipwreck  were  f^ivcn.§  Any  of  these 
(l.  tciices  may  be  concealed  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  without  the 
possibility  of  the  plaintiff  discovering  wiiich  it  is  that  his  adverhary 
means  to  set  up ;  so  that  every  body  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me, 
that  If  the  oouni  teases  the  court  and  opposite  party  little»  the  pleik 
teaches  them  not  a  whit  move*" 

Whether  this  node  of  proceeding  causes  adherence  to  the  fellowiof 
maxim,  or  not,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judp^e.  Mr.  BrouL»"ham  says, 
*' the  plaiutitf  ought  to  tell  the  defendant  the  real  nuture  of  his 
complaint,  and  the  defendant  ought  to  make  him  equally  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  his  answers/'  This  would  seem  to  be  a  gross 
tralsin»  were  it  not»  that  the  practice  h,  ae  we  have  shewn  our  rcadera^ 
Ihr  the  plaintUT  and  the  defendant  to  conceal  from  each  ether,  as  mwh 
as  possible,  every  partioular  of  what  will  be  brought  forward  In  eouit 
on  the  day  of  trial.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rule  of  simple  sen«e 
justice  above  g^iven,  were  adhered  to,  *' perjury,"  as  Mr.  Broug;ham 
most  justly  observes,  *'  would  not  so  often  be  committed ;  every  thing 
intended  to  be  proved,  would  be  stated  on  each  side ;  and  the  parlies, 
knowing  the  evidence  on  which  the  respectlTe  statements  must  he 
established,  would  ha've  an  opportunity  of  ouMnining  into  the 
character  of  the  witness^  and  of  pfocudng  the  best  evidence- 1# 
elucidate  the  point.  At  present,  the  mystery  of  plendinj^  lonves  thern 
in  duul)t  ;  and  the  vague  and  indistinct  statements  on  thv  renird, 
unaccompanied  by  other  iutbrmation,  open  a  door  to  the  entrance  of 
felsehood  in  the  witnesses,  fur  wider  than  any  you  could  open,  by 
enabling  them  to  get  up  proaib  in  enswer  to  thoee  expected  ftom 
the  opposite  side.'  Whenever  the  parties  fight  each  other-  hf 
ttlek  on  the  record,  in  the  first  Instanee,  fencing  to  evade  telling  their 
grounds  of  contention,  they  renew  the  fighi  aSerwaids  by  periury  in 

court." 

Again,  nothiii«  can  be  rnorc  nrbitrarv  and  vnc^ue,  than  the  rules  as 
to  what  may  and  wimt  luuy  not  be  given  lu  evidence  under  the 
general  Issue.  In  some  ^brms  of  action,  ftr  more  liberty  is  given  to 
the  deftttdant  In  this  lespect  than  In  others  i  fbr  inetance,  (sad  here 
the* old  evil  of  farms  of  action  again  comes  across  us,)  in  case,  Ar 
more  may  be  given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue  than  in 
trespass — and  we  liave  alrenHy  '■hewn  how  closely  those  two  de- 
scri]>(i<>!is  of  action  trench  upon  one  anotiier.  jLord  Mansfield  hag 
given  u  very  subtle  dictum  ou  this  poiut,  viz.  tliat  actions  of  trespass 
are  sfriclK  Jufk,  wWIe  actions  on  the  ease  are  *<founded  upon  the 
mere  justice  and  conscience  of  the  plaintiff's  eeee^"  and  therefors^ 
matters  need  not  be  pleaded  specially  in  this  last,  which  must  be  in 
the  former.  Are  not  these  subtleties  pitiable?  Is  not  the  lair^the 

•  St.  2'i.  23  Car.  Il.-^Oawe  nn.l  Walter  in  BolL  N.  P.  48, 

t  bif  W.  Jones,  m        I'iCm^m*      '  (i«r(lK.393. 
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only  fair  and  souud  distinction,  liiis — that  all  which  may  in  any 
deg^ree  take  a  plaintiff  by  surprise,  must  be  apedally  pleaded?  This, 
it  may  be  said,  if  the  distinction  already  recogpnised— but  is  it  acted 
up  to  ?    Look  at  Mr.  Brougham's  list  of  (he  different  matters  thskt 
may  be  given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue,  in  one  particular 
case  ;  nnd  }iovv  is  the  plaintiff,  xinTess  he  have  the  g^ft  of  divination, 
to  know  (111  which  of  tlicTie  tlie  dekinlant  means  to  rely?     Anil  that 
tins  uncei  Uunty  is  generally  admitted,  is  clear,  from  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Chitty,  the  great  apostle  of  pleading,  going  so  far  as,  by  implication 
at  least,  to  lament  the  custom*   **  As  the  object,"  be  says,  of 
pleading,  is  to  apprise  the  adverse  party  of  the  ground  of  defence^  In 
order  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  contest  it,  and  may  not  be  taken 
by  surprise,  it  may  appear  singular,  that  under  the  i^eneral  issue, 
Mhich  in  terms  only  denies  a  valid  contract,  the  delemlant  sliould  be 
perniittc'd  to  avail  himself  of  a  ground  of  defence  which  admits  a 
\alid  contract;  but  insists  that  it  has  been  performed,  or  that  there  is 
an  excuse  for  the  non-performance  of  it,  or  that  it  has  been  dis- 
charged ;  it  is,  as  observed  by  Lord  Holt,  a  practice  which  has  crept 
in  improperly,  but  is  now  perhaps  too  idtled  to  be  altered*'*  Thus 
it  is,  that  those  who  have  the  candour  to  admit  that  faults  there  are, 
still  fondly  clinf;  to  them.    The  thing  is  wrouf^,  but  havinp:  been 
wrong  a  long  time,  il  ought  to  continue  to  be  wroni:;.     Is  tiiis  con- 
sistent, Mr.  Chitty,  w  ith  that  'Mogical  precision,"  of  which  you  speak 
a  few  lines  farther  down  the  page«  as  being  the  distinguishing: 
tharacteriMlic  of  pleading  ? 

This  brings  us  to  another  flagrant  breach  of  common  sense, — (die 
remedy  of  which,  is  the  principle  we  thirst  to  see  established  in  our 
Jurisprudence,  both  generally  and  in  detail) — in  the  system  of  pleading 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  pleas; — *' Where,"  says  Mr.  Brouffham, 
**  there  are  ten  different  ways  of  stating  a  deience,  and  uii  of  them  are 
employed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  three  of  them  can  be  true ;  at 
the  same  Ume  their  variety  tends  to  prevent  both  the  opposite  party 
and  the  court  from  knowing  the  real  question  to  be  tried.  Yet  this 
practice  is  generally  resorted  to,  because  neither  party  knows  accu- 
rately what  course  liis  opponent  may  take; — each,  therefore,  throws 
his  drag-net  over  tiie  whole  ground,  in  hopes  to  avail  Inrnstil  oi  cverv 
thing  which  cannot  escape  through  its  meshes.  Take  the  case  ol  Debt 
on  l>ond.  The  first  plea  in  such  an  action, — almost  as  a  matter  of 
course, — ^is  the  general  issue,  non  est  factum,  whereby  (he  defendant 
denies  that  it  is  his  deed  ;  the  second  as  usually  Is,  nliU  ad  diem — he 
paid  it  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  bond, — a  circumstance  not  very 
likely  to  happen,  if  it  be  not  his  deed  ;  the  third  is,  solvit  post  diem — fie 
paid  it  alter  the  day  ; — a  \.\\\\\^  equally  unlikely  to  happen,  if  it  be  not 
his  bond,  or  if  lie  paid  it  when  due  ;  and  a  Iburth  often  is,  ;i  general 
release.  What  can  the  plaintiif  learn  from  a  statement  lu  which  the 
defendant  first  asserts  that  he  never  executed  the  deed,  and  next  thai 
be  not  only  executed  it,  but  has  moreover  paid  it  off?  Where  pleas 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  it  may  be  well  to  let  them  be  pleaded 
in  unlimited  abundance :  where  they  are  not  only  not  consistent,  but 
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absolutely  destruetiTS  of  each  other,  it  would  be  a  ^^ottd  rule  to  esta« 
blish  that  such  picas  sliould  not  be  put  toi^t^ther  upon  the  record,  at 
least  without  some  previous  discussion,  and  leave  obtained.  The 
grounds  of  action  are  often  stated  with  almost  as  e:reat  inconsistency, 
aimoist  always  with  greater  multiplicity,  la  the  declaration  .... 

•  .  •  •  I  know  thai  it  is  frequently  said  these  allegations  deceive 
nobody*  and  their  vagueness  and  rqingnancykeep  no  one  |n  the  dark, 
Ibr  each  party  contrives  to  have  a  good  guess  of  what  his  adversary 

means.  That  this  is  not  the  case  in  many  instances,  I  know; — that  it 
toketi  place  more  frequently  than  might  be  expected,  I  am  ready  to 
admit.  But  what  vindication  is  this  of  the  system  ?  If  anything-  like 
precise  iuiiannaUou  is  obtained,  in  such  cases  as  I  have  described,  it  is 
most  assuredly  not  firom  the  record,  but  in  spite  of  the  record ;  it  is  b^ 
travelling  out  of  it«*4iy  seeking  elsewhere  for  what  the  record  does  not 
give,  or  for  correcting  the  false  impresdon  which  it  conveys:  conse* 
quently,  this  defence  of  pleadin^^  is  the  very  humble  oiie»  that  it  is 
useless,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  cost,  would  be  harmless.*' 

And,  supposincT  that,  in  all  cases,  the  present  system  of  ])leading 
were  harmless,  with  this  exception,  of  cjc^cnse,  what  a  frigliUul  extent 
of  evil  would  it  not  still  cause  ? 

A  very  exttaordmary  inconsistency  wtA  the  permissioa  to  plead 
repugnant  pleas,  is  the  rule»  that  if  a  defendant  demurs,  he  must  ad- 
mit  the  facts  to  be  true.  Demurring,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  infonn 
our  2;•eT^eral  readers,  is  when  the  defendant  says,  "  Admitting  all  your 
facts  to  be  as  you  state  them,  vou  have  no  claim  upon  me  m  law  then, 
issue  being  jomed  on  this — that  is,  the  plainttd*  saying,  "1  have  a  claim 
upon  you,  in  law;"  the  cause  is  decided  by  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  upon  this  point.  Now,  when  the  deibidant  pleads,  and  the 
case  goes  to  a  jury,  he  is  allowed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  plead  the  most 
•    inconsistent  facts — as,  "  1  did  not  make  the  bond  ;  but  if  I  did,  it  is 

paid."  Now,  why  not  allow  liim  to  demur  aiid  plead — as  thus 
■  **  Supposing  all  your  facts  to  be  true,  yon  have  no  claim  upon  me  in 
law;  but  if  it  be  decided  that  you  have,  i  will  then  prove  that  the 
facts  are  not  s</'?  As  Mr.  BTougfaam  most  justly  asks,  "Why 
d^ld  not  the  Court  first  determine  the  disputed  law,  and  then  onlv» 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  try  the  truth  of  the  facts?  In  Equity pleaoFi 
ing  it  is  so,' — ^wliy  not  in  law,  ton  ?" — Why  not,  indeed  ? 

In  this  part  of  liis  spefoh,  Mr.  Brougham  proposes  that  all  merely 
formal  errors  should  be  allowed  ta  be  amended  up  to  thp  very  In^t  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  turned  round  on  a  mcie  \  anaucc  or 
verbal  mistake ;  and  he  cites  several  cases  of  flagrant  hardship  and 
injustice,  which  have  occurred  within  his  knowledge,  in  con«:equence 
of  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  the  present  system.  Nothing  can  be 
more  just  and  right  than  s\ich  an  alteration — as  every  man  of  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  straightforward  sense  and  rectitude  must  ad- 
mit ;  but  if  the  various  amendments  in  pleadinir  which  we  have  been 
discussing  were  to  take  place,  Uieie  would  necessarily  be  compara- 
tively few  errors,  beyond  those  of  merely  verbal  inaccuracies,  inasmuch 
as  the  variances  and  omissions  which  now  derive  importance  lh>m 
teduucsl  reasons  could,  of  course,  no  longer  exist.  The  line  which  he 
tfnm  as  to  whesa  variances  ihould  be  &tal,  is  most  soundly  plaoec^ 
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namely,  wficre  it  is  clear  that  the  discrepancy  lias  deceived  the  party  ; 
but  this,  as  he  justly  addji,  scarcriy  happens  once  in  a  thouaaad 

times- 

\\  e  wiii  now  suppose  issue  juiued,  and  the  case  to  be  coming  on  for 
trial.  But,  before  we  coAsfder  the  Mai  itMU;tVe  mast  inform  our 
readers  that  they  mttst  nbt  thinlc  that  the  parties  have  got  thus  ht,  a& 
•Mtly  as  the  proceedingB  whloh«  Only,  we  have  detaUra  Mild  hrltw 
them.  The  numberless  petty  regulations  of  the  court,  every  one  nt 
which  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  up  to  the  letter,  to  carry  a  cause  for- 
Tv  nrfl,  are  a  source  of  some  delay,  and  eTttreme  and  most  unjustly  exacted 
cxjicnse.  Special  pleas  are  required  to  be  signed  by  counsel — a  mere 
form,  fbr  his  clerk  grenerally  does  it  for  him — of  sometiines,  as  Mr. 
Brougham  obserfea,  tiie  attorney*!  clerk,  who  podteM'  the  fta.  Btitt 
tfM  ^  is  paid  by  the  defenchuit,  who  also  has  to  pay  for  a  moHoil 
"  to  plead  several  matters,"  if  he  deshre  to  plead  more  than  the  general 
issue.  Our  lay  rcadt^rs,  perhaps,  will  scarcely  hrliovc  that,  up  to  the 
reign  of  Anne,  a  defendant  could  plead  only  one  plea,  thouf^-h  fifty 
Diight  be  necessary  for  his  defence.  In  that  reig-n  a  statute  was 
passed,  giving  him  the  liberty  to  plead  several  matters,"  the  leave  of 
the  court  being  first  aslced  and  had ;  and  it  li  to  Ohtain  this  leavf 
lhat  the  motion  we  have  alluded  to  ts  made.  Bitt  this,  as  well  as  all 
Other  motions  granted  as  matters  of  course,  is  nothing  more  than 
tax  upon  the  parties  for  the  benefit  of  the  Icfi-al  practitioners.  Hioso 
thing-s,  which  are  granted  as  mnttrr^;  nf  rourse,  oui^ht  to  be  taken  aft 
niat».er'^  ot  (ourse,  without  the  expense  and  delay  of  an  application.  It 
is  beside  uur  purpose  to- go  into  the  dry  details  of  all  the  petty  forms 
•Ad  M  il«s»  through  which  a  case  has  to  work  lU  way  to  trtal;  bat 
wheneier  (and  we  hope  to  Heaven  a  fteaaure  so  cryingly  called  for 
Urill  not  be  long  delayed,)  whenevet  an  inquiry  takes  place  into  the 
eonstitution  and  practice  of  our  courts,  wis  trust  tins  whole  class  of 
annovnnces  and  evils  will  be  swept  away. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  case  called  on,  and  the  jury  sworn.  And 
Here,  we  must  make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  juries,  which, 
though  we  perhaps  can  scai'cely  ita  this  place  argue  the  point  we  are 
about  to  mention  as  folly  as  it  deserves,  will,  neverthelesst  at  least 
serve  td  set  forth  our  doctrine  for  consideratioa.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  Mr.  Brougham,  when  he  says  that  he  considers  **  the  method  of 
juries  a  most  wtiolesonie,  wise,  and  almost  ]irrfert  invention  for  the 
purpose  of  judicial  inquirv."  We  j^o  aloni^  with  every  word  of  the 
panegyric  wliich  he  passes  ujion  the  suj^eriority  of  this  mode  of  trial, 
to  any  which  could  be  irauied  to  be  conducted  by  the  judge  alone. 
But,  we  confess,  we  think  there  is  one  alteratian  in  the  mode  hi  which 
Juries  act  in  our  courts,  which  would  prove  a  very  great  amendment; 
we  allude  to  the  verdict  of  the  majority  being  received,  without  re- 
quiring: unanimity.  In  the  cases  in  wliich  the  point  at  issue  is  mani- 
fc<-t,  one  way  or  the  other,  unanimity  would  takr-  plncc,  n«!  it  iloes  now  ; 
but,  HI  doubtful  cases,  in  cases  where  the  evidciu  o  is  most  intricate, 
and  perhaps  contlicting — where,  take  the  court  throughout,  you  will 
not  find  ten  men  sitting  together  who  will  agree  as  to  how  the  v«diet 
ought  to  go in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  they  occur  frequently,  we  M 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  minority  of  the  July  tfS  /ttjtiti*  md 
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fhia,  allowing  the  majority  to  return  a  verdict  would  prevent.  We  do 
ifoi  wlili  to  nn  hud  wDnd»-«^ttndoiililfdly  not  ttnraidi  JuriMy.whiiMi 
Mfvioes  «ro  valiw  bo  highly-^but  wt  have  no  ttfnrt  of  dou)»t  tlnl%  iii 

difficult  cases,  jurymen  give  in,  not  from  OOtltlettoA*  but  from  weariness 
—not  from  having  their  opinion  chanEted  by  arfj^iment,  but  from  wi^h- 
mrr  to  get  free  from  the  irksome  and  xnmi  disaizreeable  situation  ot  a 
jury  shut  up  to  consult.    The  absurd  barbai  i^ni'?,  in  the  shape  of 
restrictions  upon  juries  so  placed,  might  certainly  be  done  away  at 
OBoei  and,  indeed,  it  ia  leMidftkntt  thoy  alioiild  h%  atill  to  etistcnot 
aow  I— mn  tappoBiiigr  that  Jufiot  mne  ttloWMl  tnodtralft  fifMK 
Imt  And  propmr  warmth,  still  the  confinement  would  be  aoAVOidable  \ 
and  many  a  man  gets  wearied  out  by  that,  who  is  totally  unconvinced 
liiy  the  arg-ninents  of  his  brother  jurors.    Nay,  case!^  occur  very  often 
in  which,  to  du'  end  of  time,  twelve  men  would  never  come  to  the 
same  couclusioii — and  yet  juries  give  verdicts  upon  them  utianimou&l^. 
We  deprecate  this,  btoawe  it  is  tmmperingwith  «]todflk^tid  lo  deeply 
do  we  venerate  the  aaaetity  of  thai  enfagtmenl»  that  we  kiok  wiA  a 
dread,  almoit  approaching  to  horror,  upon  anything  that  tendA  10  ita 
infriiig^ement.    The  habit  into  which  juries  had  got,  some  few  years 
back,  of  retuminir  verHiet**  of  thefts,  in  a  rlwellin'r-house,  to  the  amount 
of  39?.  to  avoid  coiivictKni  tur  the  capital  otience — when  the  floods 
stolen  were  beyond  question  worth  double  or  treble  the  sum — this 
habit,  we  say,  of  merciful  perjury,  always  appeared  to  til  one  of  th« 
wotit  of  the  many  bad  oottBcqnenoes  of  that  sanguinary  law.*  When 
a  man  once  begins  to  tamper  with  his  oath,  from  an  amiable  motiTO^ 
he  has  violated  the  great  obligation  of  truth — and  the  spotless  purity 
of  his  conscience  can  never  be  restored.    He  ceases  to  shudder  at  the 
thoucrht  of  taking  an  oath  falsely — he  has  alreadv  floue  so — at  least  he 
has  violated  an  oath ;  though  it  was  taken,  urobubiy,  with  the  firm 
and  eoiemn  intention  of  adhering  to  it  to  the  letter.   The  hhekneyed 
proverb  of  ie  premkt  |M»— 4ia«Sk]ieyod>  aa  all  hackneyed  aphorism! 
atti  OA  aoeount  of  its  striking  tnHh — is  applicable  here  also:  That 
man  is  a  perjured  one,  from  whatever  motive  he  became  so-^nd 
from  that  consciou'?ne'j«<  he  never  can  shake  himself  free. 

And  thus  with  juries,  who  are  comppUed  to  crivp  an  imanimous  ver- 
i^ict,  or  acne  at  all.  The  extreme  infrequcncy  ot  this  latter  occurrence 
tends,  we  think,  to  prove  how  constantly  the  weakest  give  up  their 
optoion,  fimn  vMre  wearinatt  and  Inoapaeity  to  do  hattie  in  ita  support 
Oar  rsaders*  perhaps,  may  most  of  them  feel—**  If  /  were  on  a  Jury^ 
nothing  ever  should  induce  me  to  give  a  verdict  contrary  to  my  be* 
lief  but  they  are  to  recollect  that  persons  of  ;dl  degrees  of  intellec- 
tual and  physical  «:trength — fshort  of  absolute  imbecility  or  decrepitude 
—are  called  upon  to  serve  upon  juries.  There  is  the  sensible  man, 
and  the  silly  man — the  vain,  loud,  bustling  man,  and  the  poor,  retiring, 
weak  one  men  well  iafofnied,  men  slightly  Informed,  and  men  not 

•  The  sum  is  noir  raised  by  one  of  Mr.  Peel's  act^  to  5/.  We  confess  we  think 
this  a  very  mmw  a^d  Mm  princi|ils  of  alteration.  The  value  of  the  goods  stolen  has 
nothing  to  say  to  the  rrimc  : — of  coursf ,  when  in  the  house,  the  thief  will  steal  all  he 
cati  find.  It  IS— >As  all  punii^iiment  should  look  forward, — it  is  the  antmtu  wbicli  abould 
be  considered :  and  the  distiactuo  4fwn  in  maayotlMr  braadict  «f  •stImt  nwht  bsas^ 
ficiaiir  applied  in  thlt-imMt  bstfTisa  cfimw  cooittittod with  violssei^tiM  srimei 
fomnUted  by  stmUtlu 
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iiiforined  at  all — all  these  meet  on  juries; — is  it  likely  that,  in  long^ 
severe,  aiid  intricate  eaMS,  they  will  all  come  to  the  'same  coodusibn 
iioiii  the  same  prenubes  ?  The  thing  Is  manifettly  a  moral  impossibio 
lity4  What*  then,  happens  ? — ^Why,  when  they  retiie,'— the  invalid, 
proud  man«  the  silent  man,  the  man  who  has  not  the  gift  of 
longiie  to  make  clear  those  ideas  ■which  nre  perfectly  clear  tohinr^cTf, 
— these  men,  whose  resistance  is  not  much  more  than  passive  at  tirst, 
uliiaiatolv  i^ive  up  their  judgment  to  the  arguments  and  the  activity  of 
their  luuder-voiced  and  stronger-nenred  hrethren.  Wlten  these  latter 
disagree,  as  of  coune  auisl  oeceaioaally  occur,  we  confess  we  hatve  no 
idea  liow  the  matter  is  settled.  We  conclude  It  must  then  depend 
npon  which  has  the  stronger  stomach,  and  can  bear  stamtion  best. 

Now,  to  counteract  this  evil — and  surely  there  can  scarcely  be  n 
preatcr  than  inrlucinn;  our  jurymen  to  tamper  with  their  oaths — we 
would  sui»:gest  the  same  method  of  decinion  as  ]^  used  in  this  country 
on  almost  every  other  occasion — namely,  L>y  majority.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  tbmre  wwdd  he  s  strong  popular  feehng  against  this 
change — that  the  psople  aie  disposed  to  think  that  a  ^idict  more  to 
be  relied  on  is  given  by  the  wlmle  than  by  a  part:  but,  to  say  nothin|p 
on  the  raUonaU  of  the  matter — on  whidi  we  must  be  permitted  to 
SBV  we  have  never  heard  any  argument  aprainst  our  position, — to  say 
nothing  of  this,  ih^fact  is,  that  the  verdict  is  tiie  verdict  of  a  majority 
now — and  that  the  minority  only  give  up  their  opinion  against  their 
oath,  instead  of  reteiabg  their  ^nion'  with  it  We  have  heard  it 
ssidt  that  it  would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  take  away  a  maii^s  life  upon  a 
bare  majority  of  one  out  of  thirteen-^r  of  course.  In  case  of  the 
alteration^  the  number  of  the  jury  must  be  made  uneiett ^  by  ^is  it 
meant,  that  there  ought  to  be  more  than  seven  men  unaTiimous  before 
we  inflict  death  upon  a  felhiw-creature,  there  would  be  (though  we 
do  not  at  all  agree  in  the  fact)  some  principle  of  sense  in  the  argu- 
ment. But  Una  would  be  easily  obviated,  by  raising  the  number  of 
the  Jury  to  one  of  which  the  mere  majority  would  be  considered  uoHH^ 
dent  satisfactorily  to  decide  any  question  which  may  be  belbre  them* 
We  confess,  we  ooisdves  consider  a  majority  of  seven  over  six,  quite 
enough  to  decide  any  thing :  but  if  fifleen,  or  seventeen,  should  be 
considered  a  [iinre  satisfactory  gross  number,  there  is  no  sort  of 
reason,  that  we  know,  why  the  jury  should  not  consist  of  that. 

Que  minor  regulation — once  the  most  proper  number  was  fixed— 
would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  mumiurs,  which  probably  would  at 
first  follow  a  changet  against  verdicts  of  only  the  majority*  I«et  the 
▼erdict  be  given  in  by  the  foreman  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  without 
any  mention  being  made  of  whether  or  not  it  Was  unanimous,  or  in 
whut  proportimt  carried — ^and  let  every  juryman  be  awom  to  kecp^ 
secret  the  vole  oi  1 1 iinself  and  of  all. 

We  are  quite  aware  tiiat  a  change  lika  tins — a  very  strongly  ope- 
rating change  in  one  of  the  most  valued  of  our  institutions — demands 
the  most  patient  and  deep  consideration.  It  is  not  thus  inciden- 
tally that  H  can  be  discussed  as  it  deserves— but  it  came  naturally  In 
our  path  to  say  Urns  much  on  the  sut^ect.  and  we  should,  we  fear,  be 
running  completely  into  episode  if  we  were  to  say  more.    To  retuni. 

The  trial  is  opened  by  the  plaintitf 's  counsel  stating  his  case — auci 
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kere  Mr.  Brougham  has  «mm 'vtry  cogent  obum^atiOM  oa  dUII» 
enltiea  vaidmt  whidk  this  party  Ititoainy^ 

**  We  compel  the  plshrtiff  to  explain  his  e8S«>  and  comaMAl  upon  tl 

before  his  witnesses  are  examined:  unless  his  adveivary  pmoees 
evidence,  he  has  no  mean^  of  observing  even  upon  his  own  case, 
after  he'has  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove  it.  Hence  his  opemnfr  m^ist 
be  often  very  general,  for  fear  of  his  evidence  falling  sliort;  and 
hence  he  often  labours  under  a  prejudice,  from  that  cautious  and  im* 
perfect  opening,  which  a  little  esplamtioii  might  remove.  CmmU 
aie  every  dey  obliged  to  etetc  their  cases  in  the  dark ;  exparieiM 
teaches  us,  in  some  degree,  the  difference  between  wbal  ia  aet  down 
and  what  will  be  nctirally  sworn  ;  so  that  a  young  advorate  will  jr'ivo 
a  very  different  statement  on  ilie  same  brief  from  a  practised  ono,— 
no  great  compliment  to  our  method  of  trying  causes,  in  which  as  little 
as  possible  should  depend  on  the  ferenaic  skill  of  practitioners ;  but 
efen  the  most  experieneed  are  conetantly  deceived  by  thdr  inetrdo* 
tions:  the  cause  may  change  its  aspect,  eepeeieUy  in  the  crovo* 
examination  of  the  witnesses ;  and  they  have  no  opportuidty  of  cor- 
recting the  error,  and  preventing  the  result  from  turning  on  a  matter 
wholly  foreign  to  its  merits, — the  discretion  of  those  who  ]>reparcd  the 
brief — unless  the  other  party  gives  evidence.  Now,  for  this  very 
reason,  and  to  gain  by  his  adveraary's  failure,  (a  failure^  not  neces- 
eerily  connected  with  merlte,)  he  will  wM  doing  so ;  he  will  also 
nvold  it  generally,  to  prevent  his  own  remarks  ftom  being  anawered* 
Amot  mnch  important  evidence  is  every  day  shut  out,  by  this  ploy  of 
council  to  avoid  giving  a  reply,  which  the  plaintiff  should  have,  whe- 
ther the  defendant  calls  witnesses  or  no.  Here,  as  in  otlier  things, 
the  system  is  far  from  uniform :  in  appeal  cases,  both  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Privy  Council,  there  is  a  reply,  as  of  course  ; 
and  in  the  committeee  of  thU  house,  as  well  as  fn  trials  fbr  high 
tNoeon,  there  is  an  opportunity  ghren  to  each  party  of  commenting^ 
on  his  caae,  after  It  hoe  been  presented  in  evidence,  by  n  flninmin|^ 
up.  The  pmetioe  is  the  eame  in  the  £odeeiatiiGal  Coaite>  nnd  tllo 
Delegates." 

"We  think  this  reasoning  just,  and  even  conclusive.  The  see-saw, 
bo-peep,  system  which  now  prevails  with  rejjard  to  replies — or  com* 
ments  npon  evidence  deiivcfed->4e  anything  hut  caleoteted  to  piomoto 
the  brond  ends  of  justiee.  Sorely,  they  demand  thnt  each  party  ahoiild 
comment  npon  hie  oeee*  after  the  evidence  to  tnpport  it  has  beea 
adduced. 

We  now  come  to  that  most  important  branch  of  the  subject — the 
Evidence.  And  here  Mr.  Brougham,  at  the  outset;  suggests  the  great 
and  fundamental  question, — Ought  the  testimony  of  the  parties  to  be 
cxchided?  On  this  question,  he  gives  seversl  aignfflonls  pro  aind 
con — and  does  not,  as  ftur  as  we  can  discern,  state  dMnothf  to  wfaleii 
^e  his  opinion  ultimately  inclines.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that*' 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  the  fitness  of  the  admission  of  this 
evidence  ha«?  been  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  our  mind. 
We  would,  indeed,  in  every  case,  and  altosrether,  abolish  the 
doctrine  of  the  incornijetency  of  witnesses — let  every  one,  however 
interested  in  the  matter,  give  his  evidence,  and  Icsm  hii  mdii 
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Hke  jury.  Mr.  BHN^am  Mesw  t»  ouny  tiiift  dootclBe  to  tlui 
ntoiost  extent,  short  of  admitting  th«  pwliei  tibtoiMlW}  but  w 

would  not  stop  even  there.  First,  because  therr  nre  many  instances  in 
which  refusing'  to  admit  the  evidence  of  a  plaiutiiT,  is  a  virtual  denial 
of  all  redrePP.  We  will  suppose  a  case: — person  lias  packed  a 
trunk,  into  which  he  has  put  a  g^reat  number  of  valuables;  he  sends 
H  by  a  carrier,  who  loses  it  under  circumstances  wliich  render  him, 
beyottd  doubt,  legally  liaUe  for  its  tsIim:  in  tbia  caae*  who  is  ta 
pofo  the  oenteataof  th«  tmnk?  No  cm  ean  do  so  but  the  plaintiff—* 
Ilia  atidtnce  is  not  admitted — ^he  must  put  up  with  his  loss.  Seooodljr, 
the  rule  of  ]nw  is  anomalous  to  the  last  degree.  Not  only  do  we,  aa 
Mr.  Brougham  says,  "  refti^c  to  allow  n  party  in  a  cause  to  be 
t'xaniined  before  a  jury,  wheu  wc  allow  him  to  swear  in  his  own 
bthaii'  ui  uui*  Courts  of  Equity,  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  eveu 
{■  thomasaof  buainass  deeidadby  commcnlaw  judges  onaflMavitp'^biift 
mm  allow  ptoaacaton^  in  eases  whare  erery  fading  exists  that  eaa  tand 
to  influence  a  man,  except  that  of  mere  pecuniary  Intarcatt  to  ba  IWOOI 
and  give  his  evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  A  prosecutor,  in  an  indict- 
ment for  assault,  is  admitted  without  a  word — and  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  case  in  which  a  man  is  more  likely  to  be  violently  irritated  lh;in 
'411  tliis;— aud  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Brougham,    that  there  is  more 

fiakofnah  awaariog  thMt  of  actual  perjury.  "  But  we  think  that  tbia 
anril  mold  ba  oaimtarbalaaced  by  the  admirabla  mods  in  whidi 
evidBBaa  is  taken  in  courts  of  law:  aftar  so  much  finding  fiudt»  wo 

Hre  delighted  to  be  able  to  give  unreserved  commendation  to  our  mod# 
ofviva  vore,  examination.  The  witness  stands  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
before  the  jury  and  the  whule  court  and  auditory — he  is  examined  by 
the  coimsel  on  the  side  for  which  he  appears — lie  is  cross-examined 
by  the  adversary — ha  is  ra-examined,  if  anything  arises  on  the  cross* 
afiamiaatioa  wUdi  saema  to  need  itr-*and  the  judge  and  the  jury  may 
put  any  question  to  him  they  please.  Now  if,  throagbout  all  this,  he 
stick  to  a  falsehood  without  detection,  he  must  be  a  very  skilful  and  a 
very  hardened  villain  indeed.  And  yet,  while  you  refuse  to  admit  a 
party  to  a  suit  to  undergo  this  ordeal,  you  will  receive  his  affidavit  on 
^lliUerai  points — a  statement  iu  writing,  namely,  made  in  private  and 
at  leisure,  and  without  any  crosfr-examinaiion  at  all.  Such  confidenoa, 
indeed,  hare  wo  iu  truth  hdng  dielted  by  «M-«ooe  oxaniination  ia 
eourt,  that  we  wonld  in  all  oases  admit  all  witnesses,  and  leave  It  In 
the  jury  to  judge  of  whether  or  not  they  spoke  truly. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  remarks  upon  tfie  trial  of  the  cause,  suggests 
what  he  calls  *'  an  amendment  of  a  mitior  kind,  but  of  very  considera- 
ble importance.  It  would  be  advanugeous  to  have  a  sworn  short- 
hand writer  in  ev^  nisi  prius  case.  Those  who  attend  our  courts  of 
nial  pnnB  are  awaio  how  sorely  the  judge  is  hampmd,  and  hia  atteD* 
tioa  diverted  from  moio  important  considerations*  by  being  obliged  to 
tldto  such  full  notes  of  the  evidence.  TfcM  practice  is  necessary, 
because  the  only  record  of  the  facts  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  in  his 
notes.  Now  the  judire  is  oiten  a  «lf>w  writer,  and,  in  tln*^  res|>ect,  men 
differ  so  much,  that  one  judge  wiil  \r\  iln-vc  oi  lour  causes  wiule 
another  wiU  dispose  of  cmly  one ;  and  uue  will  uupede  a  cross-examina- 

tun  10  M  t«  loidir  k  qiBto  Ittiibotnnls  while  mtte 
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nipt  it  at  all.  It  hajipens,  likewise,  that  a  jud^e  may  be  ni  fncorrect 
taker  of  note*!,  which  not  unfreqncntly  lends  him  to  an  incorrect  de- 
cision, at  least  to  an  incorrect  report  of  the  case  when  a  new  trial  is 
moved  for.  No  judges  ever  write  short  hand,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  their  notes  may  haTe  to  be  read  by  another,  if  the  record 
comes  not  out  of  tiieir  own  coart.  My  honourable  fHend,  flie  memb^ 
ftr  Durham,  (Mr.  Michael  An^lo  Taylor,)  whose  snggettiont  hwt 
ever  beenlbnnd  most  beneficial  to  judicial  proceedings,  inttodnced  the 
^eat  improvement  of  short-hand  writers  in  onr  committees,  and 
abridnfed  the  delay  and  o\])cnsc  of  those  inquiries  incalculably.  I 
would  have  them,  if  introduced  into  our  courts,  take  full  notes  of  the 
proceedings ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  not  hold  their  notes  as  con- 
dnshre ;  ttiey  might  be  subjeet  to  the  correelion  of  the  judge  on  ray 
important  matter  misapprehended :  for  he,  of  eonne,  would  take  Mb 
own  note,  but  only  of  the  principal  and  the  more  delicate  thing;!,  likely 
to  be  misunderstood  by  one'icrnorant  of  law.  He  would  soon  fina 
where  he  could  trust  the  short-hand  writer  and  where  not ;  he  would 
be  relieved  from  much  labour  merely  mechanical,  and  left  free  to  re- 
gard all  the  bearings  of  the  case,  and  to  take  a  commanding  view  of 
tt,  so  as  to  bring  on  n  more  speedy  decision  of  Hi  merits  * 

We  win  now  suppose  tlie  trial  to  be  orer,  n  Teidict  obtained  Art  tiift 
plamtifT,  amd  Judgment  pronounced.  Then  oomes  the  execution — and 
in  this  we  must  again  borrow  Mr.  Brouirhami's  words — for  we  feel  we 
could  add  nothins^  of  our  own;  and  we  agree  Uioroughly  willi  eTer]f 
thing  he  says  on  the  subject : — 

*•  In  this  most  important  branch  of  the  law,  which  maybe  emphatically 
uaHed  the  law  of  debtor  and  cndSUn,  I  ftel  perfectly  justiM  in  dedtting 
our  system  to  be  the  very  worst  in  Europe,  departing  the  mpst  widc^ 
from  the  principles  which  ou^ht  to  rei^ulate  a  creditoi's  recourse  against 
his  debtor.  Those  principles  are  abmidantiy  plain.  In  proportion  as, 
before  the  debt  has  l)ecn  proved,  the  person  and  property  of  the  party 
charg^ed  should  be  free  from  all  process  not  necessary  to  prevent  eva- 
sion ;  so,  after  judgment,  ought  the  utmost  latitude  be  given  to  obtain 
mlsfkction  flom  m  the  deftndsuif s  property  whateyer  hmd,  goods, 
money,  and  debts— Ibr  to  himsdf  they  no  longer  belong,  lb  aUoW 
any  distinction  between  one  kind  of  property  and  anothec  seems  the 
hei£!;;ht  of  injustice.  No  consistent  reasoner  can  maintain  the  propriety 
of  excinptino-  hind  more  than  chattels  ;  no  honest  debtor  can  claim  the 
privilege  which  he  waived  when  he  contracted  the  debt.  In  the  case 
of  a  person  deceased,  all  kinds  of  debts  and  all  creditors  should  come 
fai  equally  upon  an  Insolvent  estate ;  and  prefeience  only  be  given  to  a  • 
mortgage  or  other  Men.  The  chattel  Itsdf  sued  ibr  idiomd  be  witumed^ 
and  damages  only  given  where  it  has  been  lost'  Tbe  person  of  the 
debtor  should  not  be  taken  in  execution,  unless  there  is  either  a  wilful 
concealment  of  property,  or  there  has  been  criminal  or  orossly  impru- 
dent conduct  in  contracting:  the  debt;  for  the  two  objects  should  be 
kept  carefully  distinct,  of  what  is  done  to  satisfy  the  creditor,  and  what 
ii  done  to  punbh  the  dibtor*  IiUtly,  tlie  Anim  riMuld  oblidn  Ut 
satisflictSon  as  speedRyas  maybe,  and  as  convgnientlj  fttf  the  lattcrni 
ii  comislmit  ifltfi  the  ttedflot^i  security.  Sow  ^Mdy  dots  ^ttP^Mir 
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deiKirt  from  these  obvious  and  natural  principles,  by  dmL  of  refinni- 
meuts,  blunders,  and  openly  avowed  injusUee ! 
:  **  FkBt  of  aU,  there  are  only  two  adaoas  for  recovery  of  ehattela*  in 
irllicli  we  are  expected  to  give  the  Uiing  specifically  sued  for,  replevin 
•and  detinue ;  yet  in  neither  can  the  party  compel  a  delivery  in  kind ; 
and  detinue  is  beside'^  iif;eless,  because  the  defendant  may  wage  his 
law.  In  all  others  tlu  cl;iim  is  avowedly  for  damag-es  only.  A  horse 
is  taken  from  me,  and  I  sue  for  it ;  yet  I  only  obtain  damages  ibr  its 
^detention :  but  suppose  I  want  the  horse  and  not  the  numey,  the  law 
will  not  aid  me ;  nay,  it  will  gi?e  me  not  a  farthing  in  eonsiteaAion  of 
iMing  thus  compelled  to  pari  with  it ;  I  only  recetTe  what  it  would 
fetch  in  the  market  if  I  chose  to  sell  it.  Equity  and  common  law  dif- 
fer widely  here :  the  former  always  performs  in  specie ;  the  latter  looks 
to  damni^es  only  ;  unless,  indeed,  where  it  is  inconsistent  with  Itself, 
as  in  the  summary  process  to  make  parties  perform  awards,  and  atlor- 
nies  and  other  ofhcers  of  the  courts  deliver  up  deeds,  and  pay  monies, 
liy  means  of  attachment.  But  aU  these  defects  are  comparatively 
tSfiing,  and  rather  aheurd' in  principle,  than  of  extensive  injury  in 
practice.  What  is  quite  substantial,  and  of  hourly  occurrence,  is  the 
*  firustration  of  a  creditor  after  lie  has  obtained  jndf^mcnt,  and  taken  out 
execution.  His  debtor  has  a  landed  estate;  if  it  be  a  copyhold,  the 
creditor  cannot  touch  it  any  way  whatever  ;  if  it  be  a  freehold,  he 
may  take  half  by  elegit,  and  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  but  no 
more,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  debtor.  The  debt  for  which  he  has 
leeeived  judgment  may'  he  soch  diai  the  rent  of  the  land  will 
not  efen  ke^  down  the  interest;  still  he  can  take  nothing  mores 
he  cannot  turn  the  land  into  money  ; — so  that,  when  a  man 
sues  for  a  thing  detained  iifllawfully,  yf>ii  give  him  money  which 
he  does  not  ask  :  and  when  he  asks  iur  money  by  suinj^  for  a 
debt,  you  give  hiui  land  which  he  does  not  want.  But  if  his  debLur 
dies  befinre  judgment  can  be  obtained,  unless  the  debt  is  on  bond,  he 
has  no  remedy  at  all  against  any  kind  of  real  property  of  any  tenure ; 
nay,  though  money,  borrowed  on  note  or  bill,  has  been  laid  out  in 
buying  land,  the  debtor's  heir  takes  that  land  wholly  dischaiged  of 
the  debt 

*'  But  not  only  is  land  thus  sacred  from  all  effectual  process  of 
creditors,  unless  the  debtor  be  a  trader ;  the  great  bulk  of  most  men's 
personal  property  is  equally  beyond  reach  of  the  law.  Stock  in  the 
public  fiinds<--debts  due  in  any  manner  of  way^nay,  bank  notesi  and 
even  money— 4kre  alike  protected.  I  may  owe  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  any  way,  and  Judgment  may  have  passed  against  me  over 
and  over  r^crmn  ;  if  I  have  privilege  of  Parliament,  live  in  a  furnished 
house  or  hoK  1,  ;?iid  use  hired  carriages  and  horses,  T  may  have  an 
income  from  stock  or  money  lent,  of  twenty  liiousanci  a-year,  and  defy 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  law ;  or  if  I  have  not  privilege,  I  may  live 
•broad,  or  within  the  rules,  (as  some  actually  do,)  and  laugh  at  all 
the  courts  and  all  the  creditors  in  the  country.  So  absurd  are  our 
mles  in  this  respect,  that  if  I  have  borrowed  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
creditor  has  obtained  judgment,  the  sheriff's  officer  appointed  to  levy 

u{»oa  jny  personalty*  may  come  into  my  room  and  take  a  table  or  n 
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desk  ;  but  if  he  f^ees  the  identical  thousand  pounds  lylno^  there,  he 
must  leave  it— he  touches  it  at  his  peril: — '  For  this  quaint  reason,* 
says  Lord  Mansfield,  '  because  money  cannot  be  sold,  and  you  ure 
'required  by  the  writ  to  take  yoor  debt  out  of  the  produce  oi  goods  sold.' 
It  tfiM,  thai  great  judge,  whose  merits  at  a  lawyer  ware  naw 
underrated,  except  by  persons  jealous  of  his  superior  fame,  or  igM- 
rant  of  the  law,  (among  whom  was  a  writer  much  admired  ia  his  dajs 
but  of  very  questionable  *]>urif  y,  nnd  certainly  no  lawyer,)  leaned  to  a 
contrary  construction  of'tlie  creditor's  powers,  and  mirrlit  have  some- 
what irregularly  introduced  it.  But  Lord  Ellenboiough  atiervvards 
denoonced  such  attempts  as  perilous  innovations  ou  the  fundamental 
pHnei^es  of  mnr  jnriBpmdenee  * ;  and  the  law  is  now  settled  on  thia 

We  shall  not,  at  pvasent,  enter  fully  into  the  question  of 
from  judn"mpTit  recovered,  tn  the  Ctmrts  of  Krror.  But  we  will  say, 
that  we  thoroughly  g-o  along  with  Mr.  Broug-ham,  in  thinking  that 
they  are  generally  had  recourse  to  for  the  purposes  of  delay;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  rule  if  the  party  obttJning  judg- 
-nent  should  imniediateiy  have  possesion  or  eKecatioB,  as  the  case 
tsight  he,  upon  giving  full  seeurity  ftir  restitution,  in  the  event  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court  mow  being  reversed.  This  would  gfraatly  tCttd 
to  c  herlvinp-  frivolous  appeals,  tho^adTantage  soogfat  by  delay  be&ig  no 
longer  to  be  p:ained. 

We  now  conie  to  conts — a  most  momentous  part  of  the  question; 
for  all  this  trouble,  annoyance,  delay,  vexation,  and,  perhaps,  injustice, 
Bt«  raoet  abundantly  to  be  paid  ftr.  Aye,  even  the  party  who  gains 
bis  suit  with  costs,  has  a  very  large  piupoftion  c^eosts  to  pay  hims^ 
which  he  cannot  recover  from  his  adversary.  So  undoubted,  indaada 
i^  this,  that  Mr.  "Brougham  only  repeats  v/hnt  hns  been  «aid  by  all 
the  honest  men  in  the  profession  ibr  years,  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiotisly  advise  any  person,  either  to  bring,  or  to  defend  if  brought,  an 
action  for  twenty,  or  even  thirty  pounds.  No — it  is  beyond  question 
true,  that' graining  your  eanse  would  be  to  you  s  sourea  of  eapansa  lar 
more  than  the  amount  at  issue.  We  havo  thrown  out  some  hints  boiw 
the  costs  might  be,  In  aome measure  reduced;  via.,  by  abolishing 
many  of  the  tedious  and  expensive  parts  of  the  process,  which  literally 
answer  no  end  on  earth,  but  that  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of 
counsel  and  solicitors.  But,  besides  this,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  costs  are  taxed  with  a  rigidity  far  beyond  what  justice  de- 
matkb  or  should  permit.  How  is  it  that  the  phiaae  has  beffome  known 
in  our  own  courts,  of  costs  as  between  attorney  and  eyant,**  if  tiba 
costs  allowed  were  those  which,  without  undue  eitravagance,  had. 
been  paid.  Let  a  fair  medium  be  taken ;  on  the  one  hand  do  not 
cncournpfc  fantastic  and  extravagant  expense  ; — but,  on  the  other, 
that  !i  every  leo;al  person  knows  'niu^i  be  laid  out  npow  the  suit, 
to  conduct  it  with  any  chance  of  success,  should  be  reimbursed 
to  the  party  who  gaina  tiie  question  of  costs. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  liistory  of  an  Action  of  Law,  firom 
tin  beginning  to  the  end.  In  so  doing,  we  hm  trespassed  aradi 
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§Kfkmibm  ite lMbiMM«r«ip«eted,  upon  thA  «l  wr  MdM 

— Mid  yel  m  Mb*  to  avokl  pvcrtiiity  bas  eauatd  us  to  perform  o«r 

task  in  a  manner  much  more  imperfect  tlmn  Me  comVI  desire.— 
From  \vh;it  \\  e  have  done,  however,  the  reader  may  torni  a  tolerable 
g^eral  jiuig^nient  ot"  tlie  profrress  of  a  suit ;  and  if,  at  aimosL  every 
atM>,  we  have  had  occasion  to  exclaiui  agaiusL  tiie  exitiliug  practice, 

via  to  cry  otti  ftr  aBMBtemt—wt  tviMt  w«  hm  gifin  Mffi^ent 
rwoaa  to  ihow  thni  wo  bm  tet  so,  nofc  from  a  eaftioiM  aiiiiit  of 
UH^indiDg:,  or  o  nah  donro  of  inootitieo*  but  from  our  not 

wilfully  shutting"  our  eyes  to  the  claims  of  reason,  and  from  an  intesse 
love  of  the  intrre*=ts  of  justice.     To  be  told,  in  the  midst  of  the 
absurdities  and  wicke<liiesses  which  we  have  pointed  out  al  every  step 
of  the  commonest  action  to  recover  a  debt  due,  liiat  these  regulatioiis 
«m  framed  by     the  wiidom  of  ow  aneottom*"  and  thai  H  is, 
thtrofhte^  oil  Imt  aoariUgioiis  to  hnak  Uiioof{li  thosK  io  a  plooo  of 
pffwio  ood  BuacUovooo  w'oiwrtg,  which  would  eioifeo  our  bUo  wMi 
our  contempt,  were  it  not  that,  thank  heaven  I  its  uitoren  are  growing 
fewer  and  fewer  everv  day.    ft  is  true,  the  mea.«?ures  trained  by 
!Mr.  Brougham's  i^ioiion  are  but  scanty  and  iasifrniticant  in  eom- 
parisun  witii  Uio.se  wiiich  iie  propos>ed^  ;  but  it  is  always  a  great  step 
to  have  actually  carried,  in  FarUament,  any  real  step  towards  reform; 
§Mt  WO  trool  tho  pmovb  wo  havo  aboady  quoted  voy  be  tioo  ui  tllii 
instance  also, — that  tbo  fint  atop  will  haYO  got  ow  all.  tha  lOil 
^Miculty.    Tha  odfoeates  for  retro^^esiion— 4br  not  moving  while 
everythini^  advances  arotmd  iis  is  to  retroi^rade — are  fa'^t  dcclininjr-  in 
this  country;  some  are  sinkino- into  old  age,  and  others  into  iheir  graves; 
and  be  their  prejudices  and  iheir  errors  buried  with  them  !  Tiiey 
were  bred  at  a  time  when  innovation,  carried  to  e&ce&s,  shook  society 
loilo  ooBire ;  and,  howoforovcty  euoimiitaiieenifty  Imto  cbooged,they 
Wo  4raaiM  Ita  nwoio  instioolivaly  over  niice.    Btii  now,  «o  hail 
^th  joy  the  spirit  of  improvement,  qualifiod  and  gnkled  by  leonuof 
and  pnidence,  w!iicb  is  so  fast  and  so  jj^encrally  making  its  way 
amongst  us  ;  ar.<l  which,  we  bo|)e  and  believe,  will,  in  a  steady,  if 
not  very  rapid,  progression,  lead  u*?  on  to  tlie  umelioration  of  such  of 
oar  institutions      may  be  bad,  lu  the  restoration  ol  ihu^e  which  ai^ 
teoyed»  oncl  to  tbo  gonowil  od^ytion  oi  aUongth,  bannony,  and 
beaaty  to  tbam  all 

* 

•  The  resolution  he  originally  moved,  was, "  that  &n  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Mi^esty,  praying  that  he  will  he  graciously  pltased  to  hmn  «  eommistion  for  inqutrinf 
ioto  the  di  ffcls  occasioDPrl  hv  ti  >  c  and  otnerwUe  in  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  into  the 
tMMures  necessary  for  removtos  ikw  same.**  That  uitimateiy  carried,  was,  ^Hbatan 
huMble  widwee  b«  prescalad  to  hk  Majesty,  respectfoUy  requesting  that  his  Majesty 
may  be  plejised  to  take  such  measures  as  may  MCRI  mo^  apedieot  br  die  purpose  of 
causing  due  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  origin,  pro-^re??,  and  termination  of  atiionf  in 
Ae  superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  this  country,  and  matters  connected  therewith  ; 
aai  ilia  «!•  ilMs  of  tto  kv  legudiiiy  tbi  tsuiribr  «f  Ndpitp^ 
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Mb.  hunt  m  PARI& 
lis.  HoiiT  baa  addreased  UMfoUowing  letter  to  the  Maraing  Hecalds-^ 

'  HMig  iM  by  tiie  London  Paptrs  <fa«l  grm  paaa  aaU  ftr  ttn- 
ftUMMt  a  fumi  in  Coveni  Garden  iiiarket»  I  am  iadnoed  to  siako  • 

ftw  observations,  for  the  infonsatias  of  your  readers*  relative  to  th 

price  of  veg-etable';  in  Paris,  compared  with  those  of  London.  W 
gave,  ten  days  ago,  28.  bd.  tor  a  quart  of  green  peas ;  they  now  sell  fo 
Is.  6d.  a  full  quart ;  they  are  in  great  abundance  at  every  tabic  wher 
the  price  of  the  dinner  is  28,  Qd.  per  head.    We  can  puretiase  iiere  a 
mMBh  Mparagus,  of  tiiaftMpt  qwUtf,  §or9t,6d.  (enough  fiir  iiz  pn. 
aona)  aa  would  eoal        Sia  Goimt  Gwdan ;  thara  k  afan  ft  gaar 
abundance  of  French-beans,  at  an  equally  moderate  price*  and  very  fin* 
♦        atrawberries  for  Ix.  Qd.  a  polilo.    I  landed  at  Dieppe  from  Brifrhtoi 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  4th  inst, ;  and  it  being  the  tirst  time  in  my  lii 
that  I  ever  net  foot  on  any  other  than  that  of  British  ijround,  you  ma  • 
easily  conceive  that  1  wa^  nut  a  ixltle  suiprised  to  see  the  whole  of  th 
allops  open,  a  very  large fisfaF>8MilMk»  and.every  onaenployed.tba  tavr 
aa  OB  what  wt  eall,  in  En^nd,  a  workinipday.   Red  mullet  8dL  oMh « 
and  a  John  Dorp  (ttba.)  &8t^id.    We  started  at  ten  o'clock  (havhi( 
fonnd  excellent  accommodation  at  Taylor's  English  Hotel)  in  the  dili 
gence  for  llouen,  a  distance  of  fortv  miles,  which  we  accomplished  ir 
four  hours,  to  my  great  astonishiueul,  sump  part  of  the  way,  beinj 
drawn  by  nine  Norman  horses,  apparently  us  powerful  as  Barclay  anr  • 
FaridM^a  dny-^ioraes,  bol  «ft  ifftlv^  Imipaiitlaa* 
larly  lateraated,  as  ft  lanaw  »  traveUing  Hmnigk  NofSMiidyv 
whole  of  which  is  beautifidly  ooliivated ;  in  fact,  there  was  not  an  acn: 
within  sight  of  the  road  but  was  cultivated ;  and,  what  will  be  thought 
more  extraordinary  by  the  English  farmer,  not  an  acre  without  a  croi 
on  it,  or  in  the  progress  of  being  sown.    This  can  only  l>e  acccmntec 
for  from  the  absence  of  tithes.    The  whole  of  the  way  to  i^aris  we  tra 
viOad  balwwn  ft  dmUft  aivenua  of  boautifid  appk  tiea^ 
'  I  can  oonfidantly  aflbrm  that  I  havo  aeeii  mom  alaoot^yZifmiNg  in  «n«s 
parish  in  England,  than. I  aaw  in  travelling  140  miles  in  Fcuiee.  ] 
find  the  lahonrers  in  towns  get  about  2s.  a  dny  for  their  labour,  and  all 
oiii^ri cultural  labourers  get  5?.  a  week,  and  all  their  board  and  lodging; 
thus  thcv  are  placed  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  of  the  very  best  farm- 
ing labourers  iu  JbiUgiand  beiore  the  war  to  pui  down  liberty  in  France, 
and  toprofirt  %  reform  in  the  pariiamtnt  of  Eng^d*  I  have  been  in 
IVanae  tivelve  days,  mmaining  m  Dieppe,  Rouen»  St  Germain'a*  and 
Farifl ;  in  this  time  I  havn  mSjr  seen  onn  dnmkan  ptnon*  In  aQ  tlie' 
towns  and  cities  trade  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state.   There  are' 
more  shops  <(kut  up  in  one  i^treet  in  London,  than  there  are  in  Pari?, 
Rouen,  iSL.  Germahi's,  and  Dieppe  ;  and  such  is  the  dihicuity  to  obtain 
a  ^op  in  a  good  situation  in  Pdoa^  that  400^  a  year  is  asked  for  a 
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sing:le  room  of  eighteen  feet  square,  without  an  inch  of  outlet  I  have 
only  tiflM  to  My  that  FMis  is  a  delightful  place,  tha  heat  Iwlili  bcfof 
abciiit  the  tame  mice  as  thoae  of  Loodon. 

H.  Hmn/ 

Now,  of  all  thing's  in  the  world,  the  most  unprofitable,  I  take  it,  is  - 
talking  politics  or  queisLions  which  can  never  be  decided  ;  and,  there- 
lore,  1  pass  by  Mr.  Hunt's  notice  of  wars  ag:ainst  freedom.  Waiving^ 
altogether  aft  dlscasnoa  as  to  what  might,  or  might  not,  ban  beea 
cooMqaenQe,  if  ihere  had  been  do  war,  or  if  the  war -had  taken  aft- 
otbcr  tnm»  I  hare  a  i«w  words  to  say  on  Paris  as  it  k. 

There  are  two  classes  of  English  travellers,  whom,  for  want  of  better, 
I  may  call  the  John  Bull  Alleorro,  and  the  John  Bull  Penseroso.  The 
latter  is  our  natural  habit.  We  love  to  growl — it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it. 
\^e  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersbeba,  and  find  every  thing  barren.  The 
journey  stirs  our  bile,  and  we  poor  it  forth  on  our  return  In  «  aioatSiiiaU 
tegoB.  fashion.  Our  inndarity,  and  the  oomMnble  stnia  of  war  ifllb 
onr  neighbours  in  which  wo  ha?e  eontrivnd  tohesp— n^itxii  for  naatiy 
two-thiids  of  every  century,  have  given  us  no  ^ery  fevourable  idea  of 
foreigners  :  and,  let  us  conceal  it  as  we  can — let  us  laiis^h  at  it  as  a 
prejudice  of  the  lov\  er  classes — a  thin;;  (|uite  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  and  philosophers — the  persuasion  that  an  En^ishman 
can  .beat  any. three  foreigners  (I  beg  pardon  any  three  d  d  foreign* 
era,  for  that  is  the ciasstc phrase) is  belitfed,  inadegree,  by  the  ahrts 
nation. 

But  action,  and  re-action,  say  the  Newtonians,  avs  equal  and  oontra^ 

ry ;  and,  accordingly,  the  John  Bull  Allegro  goes  to  the  coTitinent 
determined  to  see  no  blemish.  It  is  vulgar— it  is  low — it  is  prejudice 
-—it  is  illiberal  to  imagine  that  anything  English  is  better  than  its  cor- 
responding article  in  France.    In  his  face  you  see  legibly  written, 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  £Mr,  all  yon  have  hcsvd  abooft  Iheso  matters 
is  a  uristalfo  all  wrong.  Sir,— I  bs^  to  oiplain,  Mco.  Ant,*  Eve*  here, 
however,  the  aatianal  humour  breaks  out,  and  praisa  eannotbe  accorded 
to  a  forcis:"  country  without  indulging  in  a  frnimble  upon  our  own.  Hunt 
is  evidently  ot  the  Aliegro  class — and  on  being  let  loose  in  Fr;ince  lor 
the  first  time  shews  himself  superior  to  prejudice,  by  panegyrising  every 
thing.he  finds  there. 

Now,  I  lay  this  down  as  an  aadom,  that  Aobody  (unlasB  he  is  as 
aichangel,  at  aomelhing  of  that  kind,  wliidi  is  ont  of  the  qoastfon  in 
this  case),  can  know  wfaal  to  praise  or  to  Uame  in  any  country  hi 
twelve  days.  Witiiout  travelling  beyond  our  own  good  city,  do  we 
not  lienr,  with  an  air  of  nnfeigned  compassion,  the  panegyrics  or  the 
censures  poured  upon  LoikIuh  by  a  newly-caught  provincial,  in  th^  first 
fortnight  of  his  arrivui.  1  never  knew  one  of  them,  no  matter  how 
«diBip.he.was  in  his  own  domsstic  cantrcd,  or  no  matter  how  clew  a 
feUow  ha  fitncied  himself,  that  was  not  dsoidedly  wiWMr  in  idne  caass 
out  of  ten,  and,  in  genend,  very  ready  to  acknowledga  the  ihet'  aller  a 
twelvemonth's  acquaintance.  Those  who,  to  borrow  Don  Juan's 
rhyme,  are  not  struck  with  London's  first  appearance,  are  in  a 
diiJ'ci  cnt  mtjod  wiieii  asked  about  it  a  year  hence  ;  ntid  th^>sp,  vviiose 
admiration  was  elicited  at  their  miy  visit,  are  usually  not  a  little 
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ashamed  of  the  objects  on  which  it  was  fixed,  befiore  ^  the  smi- comes 
bock' to  the  same  place 'ia  the  zodiac. 

So  is  it  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  Jb'rauce.  He  gets  into  the  country  in  the 
Unflit  mwther,  sad  by  llw  finest  vend.  He  tntfdt  wMk  a  mad  ds-- 
iRiniMdBofc  to  be  yinfvdlmdn^tlMt  Is  to  say,  with  the  strohg^t  Vies 
poeriMe^  wl»  according^,  he  finds  what  must  not  a  little  astonish  the 
^ench  themselves.  That  ten  miles  an  hour  has  been  done  on  the  Diepjw 
road  I  do  not  dispute,  hut  I  always  found  the  averag^e  even  there  seven," 
ccMnputing  as  we  do  in  England,  from  hc^inninn^  to  the  end  oftthc 
joun>ey.  On  the  road  which  we  every-day  travellers  know  best — that 
€f  CaWds,  the  IfaDe  Poete,  by  far  the  quickest  of  the  coaches,  takes 
twenty^ight  hours,  nfnlarty,  (often  thSrty  or  cifisn  thirty-two,)  to  do 
178  miles,  which  is  not  OMsre  tlma  dx  miles  an  hour.  In  a  di)i|^ce, 
the  regular  time  is  thirty-four  hours,  which  in  bad  weather  often  at- 
tends to  forty,  or  not  quite  4^  miles  an  hour.  Which  of  our  heavies 
can  be  accused  of  this  snail's  pace?  I  have  been  often  tempted  to 
use  old  Jonaihuii  OUlbuck's  splenetic  exclamation  when  entrapped 
into  Iheee  slow-going  vehicles,  ^Htgrnce,  quo'  she!  sloth,  she 
nMana»''~~Xhfadt  of  the  dOiginoe  luiurusy  fton  I^ons  to  Pteis, 
occupyinf^  fbw  days  and  ihm  nights— eighty-five  hours !  Why,  in 
tlmt  time,  we  might  almost  make  a  circuit  round  England.  Nor  let 
any  one  think  that  the  delay  I  complain  of  is  occasioned  hv  any  such 
storages  as  greet  us  in  England — a  quarter  of  an  hour  beini^  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  twenty  minutes,  in 
genenl,  for  Iht  mastication  of  a  dinner  whldi  defies  description. 

Boftrfivlfr.  Himfsfimltet  i  am  hifinrmed  that  ho  came  hock* 
by  the  Calais  road,  and  if  sow  thcra  wID  bo  no  necesdiy  of  my  eiifinn^ 
ing  these  melanehc^y  truths  upon  his  mind ;  I  venture  to  say  that, 
although  the  Dover  is  not  hy  any  means  the  best  sample  of  our  roads, 
he  felt  the  ditierence  between  the  manageaient  of  coachee  and  tho* 
postilions  somewhat. 

As  to  his  &rming,  I  know  little  on  the  subject,  being  by  nature  or 
ait  (see  Bym  aad  Bowiesb  I  have  not  time  to  tntor  into  the  dispvte  at 
M  ki^)acaltlTBtor  ef  Floeadiily;  but  if  Mr.  Hunt,  instead  of 
tnsiia^  tlv  report  of  his  eycs^  while  hoattng  aloagt  according  to  his 
own  account,  Tit  the  rate  of  ten  mile*?  hotir,  would  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  agricultural  reports  ot  France,  and  contrast  them  with 
Uioae  of  England,  he  will  tind  that  our  neighbours  are,  in  almost  every 
qpeeies  d  cultivation  of  grain,  fifty  years  behind  us ;  indeed,  in  any 
oooatrf  -whert  so  mash  aHentfon  Is  paid,  and  so  justly  paid  to  the 
%  ineyard,  such  a  result  is  only  to  be  exp^sled. 

The  '  Gaastte  de  France,'  of  the  27th,  amuses  itself  with  laughing^ 
at  this  letter; — it  cnlls  Mr.  Hunt  "le  Sterne  radical,*'  and  is  quite 
diverted  with  the  idea  liuit  his  principal  topic  of  praise  should  be  the 
g-oodness  of  the  asparagus,  and  its  only  costing  twenty  sous,  while  the 
price  in  Covent-garden  market  would  be  fifty  francs.  Really,  however, 
Mr.  Hnnils  held  apoa  as  in  this  comparisoa.  Hair  the  mjnstiee  of 
oar  wan  shoald  aftoi  the  eeaeoae  it  is  difficult  to  say;  aad  we  ftar 
tfaakiharaasi  Uhenl  or  the  aUMt  illiberal  of  governments  will  not 
brine-  peas  and  aspnntp'u«?  into  our  markets  in  sufficient  time  to  OOBSp 

peto  with  a  ooaotry  wiudLima  the  advantage  ovse  us  ia  latitude. 
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I  have  heard  of  Hunt's  visit  to  Paris,  which  was,  I  atn  told,  for  pur* 
poses  of  busmess  exclusively.  I  hope  that  he  will  succeed  so  far  as  to 
girothtBuWaaisMMiteortheliqiiM  ImlM  whMi  oiltalhitiiifae 
p«M  of  our  poets,  and  the  bmshst  of  our  wall-ffhifhiH^  for  mlly  Hkmjjf 
mn  in  the  infancy  of  tltt  .science,  though  they  designate  the  gentlemen 
who  officinte  for  you  in  that  sort  in  Paris,  by  the  p^rand  title  of 
artistes.  He  will,  however,  find  some  diHicultv  in  ])rocarini^-  ivory-black, 
a  commodity  of  prime  importance  in  his  business,  and  one  which  he 
will^not  get  easily  in  Jc>ance ;  and  his  radieaiisxn,  if  he  imports  it  to  tiie 
demlikioiis  of  Cihailcs  X.,  will  livve  fidl  aoope  for  its  tKwelM  fai  tho 
eiwlom*luiiue  regalvHoiM  of  thai  country,  whioh  appear  to  havit  btn 
drawn  up  by  the  author  of  **  tha  Code  for  ingeniously  tormenting."  He 
did  very  right  in  stopping*  at  Meuricc's,  which  is  quite  an  English 
Cfilony — -the  FroTich  call  it  the  canton  Avtrlais,  and  we  arc  more  at 
home  iliere,  until  we  learn  the  manners  of  i*aris,  than  anywhere  else; 
but  its  being  so  decidedly  i^^nglish  imposes  ou  young  travellers  like 
Mr.  Hunt.  Had  he  gone  to  a  Fraipeh  holal,>---'wlicia  no  antMaty  ooold 
proeoia  A  earpti*--^whara  tha  wfaidowa  will  neithar  ihal  aat  o|iioiiM 
where  the  soap  is  a  fragment  of  sand-atonft'  where,  if  Ihmi  ha  a  lahU 
d'hute,  the  tablecloth  is  changed  once  a  week,  and  the  iMf^ina  once  ft 
fortnight— where  everything  is  scorchinp'  in  summer,  and  freezing  in 
winter,  and  dirty  all  the  year  round, — he  wuuld  not  have  so  far  insulted 
the  best  hotels  of  London  as  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Paris, 
Why,  Meurice^s  is  the  bast  of  the  lot— the  very  Clarendon  of  France^ 
and  yet,  In  point  of  aoeommodation,  it  doca  net  rise  above  the  8alepiaii 
or  the  Dritiah.  I  rather  incline  to  think,  alao^  HaX  Mr.  Hunt  do^  not 
enody  icnow  that,  in  ninety-nine  eases  out  oif  a  htindied*  an  hotsi  l|i 
FraTip^»  means  merely  a  lodging-house. 

From  some  practice  in  these  inattn  s,  I  strnnn  ly  demur  as  to  cheap- 
ness of  French  living.  1  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  the  details 
of  housekeeping,  but  what  has  been  said  in  some  of  the  papers  is  very 
tnie^  that  Iqiuries  are  eheap,  and  neeessariea  dear*  On  the  wfaols^  a 
man  ef  a  liaiited  meome,  say  lOOOt  a-year,  or  under*  will  find  thai 
his  accounts,  at  tho  end  of  the  twelve  months,  are  much  the  same  hi 
I-iOTidon  and  Paris.  When  he  frets  beyond  that  sum  he  cnts  a  fic^nr© 
-«"a  quOM  rtgure — at  much  smaller  expense  \  admit.  The  man  ol  30(J0I. 
a-year  being  nobody  here,  and  having  it  in  liis  power  to  be  soinebody 
there.  But  this  is  done  by  not  attempting  what  is  voted  necessary  in 
liOMdon.  Nobody  giTes  dinneia  on  any  thfaig  of  an  eipensive  aeaio"" 
ssid  solr^  coat  nothing*  Thein  are  no  Newnaiheta— no  elnlMHHM 
eountry  seats — ^no  faunting-boies — none  of  the  thousand  and  one  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  money  which  we  have  invented  for  relieving  us  of 
the  8uperfluo\is  metal.  If  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  living  in 
London  as  they  live  in  Paris  was  the  thinir,  we  should  find  it  COUid  be 
done  as  easily  here  as  there — but  that  caniiui  be. 

In  the  same  way,  in  travelBng^  hoy  gets  to  Paris,  and  is  nmeh 
aatonlahed  to  find  tiiat  he  ean  dhink  wlne*«aetnal  wine  §at  a  finne  a 
bottle — that  champagne  under  a  dozen  names,  all  astoniridng  to  Uaw 
can  sparkle  in  his  glass  for  from  three  to  eight.  Then  the  ftne  words-^ 
saut*^ — piqu^ — aux  truffes — sal  mi — bavaroise—mHyonnaise— bechamel 
— which  stare  at  him  in  th«       at  prieea  so  very  modecaK  the  higbart 
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not  more  than  four  OP  five  iVaacs,  astooish  him— ^nd  he  thinks,  with 
ijidiguuiUou,  ou  the  guinea  dinners  of  Eoglaiid.  where  he  had  oaly  heeC 
and  mvltoiv  and  aouik*  aM  fiab,  and  lowl.  aad  poit»  aad  ihony.  aU 
plaiB  pkbtiaa  tlUDg»»  willi  ih$  moifc  oonunoaplace  of  names.  Htv^ 
again,  I  say,  live  a§  they  do  in  Paris,  and  yottwill  find  it  cheaptr  hMt 
Give  u])  the  joint  and  take  to  the  chojj — forswear  thick  potations,  and 
swear  by  Charles  Wright,  and  the  diflerence  will  be  apparent.  la 
point  of  fact,  you  pay  enormously  lor  the  scraps  you  jret  in  Fraiu  e — a 
pennyworth  of  cooliery  costs  you  tenpcuce.  But  then  to  be  i>ure,  a^  a 
iiairdresser  once  said  to  me,  wbea  I  thougtit  ha  cdtaiftd  mat  rater  loo 
laneh^**  But  Um^  Sir,  oanMdfr  the  adanoe."  I  aekaowledgad  te 
JWBtioe  of  iim  ap|Meal. 

I  venture  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hunt  never  dined  in  a  cabinet  particulier 
at  Meurioe's.  with  an  ordered  dinner,  under  twenty  or  thirty  francs, 
exclusive  ot  wine.  I  do  not  know  that  lie  iiwd  ilic  expe  riment,  but  it  he 
did,  I  am  certain  he  knows  I  am  right.  1  du  nut  iiuow  wliat  has  mad« 
9ae  so  fioancial,  but  1  suppose  I  am  infeafted  bgr  Hiuit,  who  is  amr  ovar^ 
haultngtha  dmaMmMintaof  yieGorporatiMiaCIinidan»aiid  attadday 
(hat  vaoaiaUa  body  in  thdur  tsndarast  part  I  abaU,  howaTer,  say  no 
«  anont  M  such  base  considerations.     I  perceive  by  *  Gahgnani^a 

Messenger,*  which  really  is  a  very  well  mnna{i;ed  pnper,  and quite 
refreshini!:"  to  Eiinlish  j)erep^rinator.s  tarough  Europe,  that  Mr.  Hunt 
was  accompauieri  by  Sir  Cliaries  WolseleyjWho  is  styled,  in  that  paper, 
an  eccentric  baronet :  I  knoir  his  politics  have  been  rather  aeeentric, 
l^tt  by  geneial  Tcpoit  ha  is  »  very  gentlemanlika  man,  who  has  moved 
in  the  best  society.  They  say  that  he  assisted  at  the  taktlig  of  th« 
Bastille ;  the  f»ct,  however,  I  understand  to  be,  that  he  was  a  boy 
the  time,  and  looked  on  from  a  window.  This  was  indeed  assisting 
in  the  French  suu.se,  but  not  in  our's  ;  the  ])hrase,  however,  was  un- 
lucky,  for  it  had  no  small  weight  with  the  judges  when  poor  8ir 
Charles  wa^  sent  to  prison,  and  therefore  il  nught  aa  well  be  es- 
phwned*  my  part,  howavar,  I  do  wH  see  why  any  man  ahonld 
Vo  aahamed  of  having  helped  to  demolish  the  Bastille.  It  was  « 
greai  |Mece  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Looia  XYX«  to  have  per- 
mitted its  destruction,  and  somethinj^  worse  than  weakness  not  to 
have  rescurrl  |)f)or  Launay ;  but  it  was,  after  ail*  a  monument  as 
well  as  an  m^u  ument  of  disgraceful  tyranny. 

•  Even  in  a  letter  uf  twenty  lines  about  France,  I  should  have  thoi^^bt 
H  Impossibla  to  have  omiited  the  theaCras,  had  not  Mr.  Hunt  dooe  it. 
I  shall  sayaliBW  words  to  supply  the  defect.  Nobody  hat  filled 
^nUnaa  throne,  and  no  new  rivals  are  springing  up  to  meet  Mars  or 

"Diichesnois.  Malibran  is  the  o^reat  attraction  of  the  Itnliau  Opera, 
and  she  is  considerably  improved  since  we  hea'-d  her,  Init  never  can 
be  a  first-rate  singer*  The  English  tiicatre  is  very  popular  and  profit- 
able under  the  government  of  Abbott,  who  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  most 
deservedly  popular  with  the  good  people  of  Paris.  You  are  all 
aaUmished  m  London  with  the  success  of  Miss  Smhhaon,  and  seam 
half  infllined  to  be  angry  with  the  French  critics ;  I  had  the  snmo 
prejudice,  (for  such  it  is)  until  I  saw  her.  The  flatterinc:  reception 
which  she  met  wiiii  h:is  developed  her  talents,  just  as  (to  talk  ^  la  Tom 
Moore)  the  tlower  ej^pauds  its  petals  under  4io  ixmu«n«e    Ute  geaial 
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sun.  Her  Jane  Shore  is  an  admirable  performance  ;  but  as  I  intend, 
hereafler,  to  be  crideal  on  this  subject,  I  stop'A^  the  pveseai  Y<m 
trill  9gnt  wUh  me  In  one  tlno^,  viz.  that  she  is  a  ferf  fine  i^M*,  end 

tlutt  Is  not  to  be  despised.  Liston  was  not  understood— they  voted 
hSm  an  ugly  old  man.    Macrendy  was  sneeeesftilonlyin  Virginins^ 

■ad  Kenn's  reception  h:\sbecn  cool  enough. 

If  Mr.  Hunt  would  be  so  kind  as  to  look  into  Dupiik's  Statistical 
Returns,  he  would  not  talk  about  the  flourishing  state  of  Pant),  as  cotn- 
pared  with  ours.  Trade  there  is  very  wrelolied,  and  it  Is  a  iact,  that 
a  third  of  the  population  die  in  hospitals,  or  are  buried  at  the  puUie 
expence.  A  stranger  running  through  cannot  see  these  things*  Mr. 
Hunt*s  eye  was  shiurper  in  discemiug  the  signs  of  bankruptcy  in 
England  than  in  France. 

To  brin^^  my  ramblins:  article  to  an  end,  T  must  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  think  Paris  is  improving  in  the  real  conilbrts  of  a  city — trottoirs 
are  becoming  established  ~the  lamps  are  better  lighted,  and  the  streets 

are  deaiier,  yet  perfection  is  rery  far  off   There  is  -bat  I  cannot  8» 

farther.  See  the  *  Gazette  de  France,'  of  the  23d  of  May,  in  its 
review  of  the  *  Promenades  dSui  c<»mopolite  dans  Paris,*  a  eoiioas 
l!tt]e  book.  A ^Englishmen  complain  sjwily  of  the  gens-d'armes  now 
and  then,  pertiajis  you  might  wish  to  see  what  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  employment  by  this  gentleman.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  learn 
it  in  French ;  I  did  not  before  know  that  a  journey  to  £psom  was  so 
dangerous  ^— 

**  Le  cosmopolite  percourt  les  rues,  les  promenades,  les  spectacles^ 

tous  les  e'tablissemens  publics  et  particuliers.  II  est  essentiettement 
ami  rle  I'rnijre:  aussi,  ce  qui  lui  plait  avant  tout  a  Paris,  rest  Ip  soin 
que  Ton  y  preiid  de  prf^vpnir  cette  horrible  confusion  qui  trouble  et 
dt^grade  souvent  \e<z  plus  belles  reunions  daus  les  pays  etrangers  an 
nCtre,  et  queiquelois  lueme,  change  en  perils  et  en  souifrances  des 
lasscmbleniens  oDl  cheque  indi^u  est  arriT^  pour  se  r^jouir.  En 
eons^uence,  ce  qui  va  scandaliser  bien  des  hommes  libres,  le  cosmo- 
polite n*a  aucune  aversion  pour  les  commissaires  de  police,  olBiSers  d« 
paix,  voire  m(^me  pour  les  gendarmes.  II  declare  sans  ddtour,  car  enfin 
chacuu  a  son  goAt,  qu'il  aiine  beaucoup  mipux  rpi'iin  fj-endarme  I'in- 
vite  h  prendre  la  queue  k  la  porte  d'un  spectai  le  (jue  d  c  ire  coiuloye, 
heurte,  meunri,  comme  cela  lui  est  arrive  cent  iois  dans  d'autres  capi- 
tales  et  notamment  h  Londres*  S'il  est  en  Toiture,  il  troove  ftrt  ban 
et'  fort  sage  de  suivre  la  file,  ne  fKit-ce  que  pour  ne  pas  voir  renonvefler 
le  l^pectade  eirayant  dont  il  fut  t^moin,  Pan  dernier  m6me,  aoz&- 
meuses  courses  d'Epsom,  en  Angleterre^  Quand  les  prix  furent  gagn^s, 
rimmense  multitude  de  ppectatenrs  vouhit  retonmer  k  Londres  ou 
dans  les  lienx  circonvoisui«,  qui  k  pied,  qui  k  cheval,  qui  en  tilbury, 
qui  en  landau.  Quelle  cohue  !  quel  chaos  !  £n  vertu  de  la  grande 
charte,  ou  du  bill  des  droits,  diaque  freAom  Englishman  voulait 
passer  le  premier.  Bdtes  et  gens  ^enfourradent  pfile-rotte  dans  des 
chemins  etroits,  comme  le  sont  ceux  du  pays.  Ce  n*^tait  qtt%  coups 
de  poing,  ^  coup  de  fouet,  que  le  plus  robuste  obtenut  le  pas  sur 
le  plus  iaibie.    Pas  un  seul  agent  public  qui  se  mootrftt  pouK 

*  CcrlC!:  :        always  saw,  vrhtn  Bh«  WMSthirdnte  WtfCtslMn^  that  die  WMSB 

nquisitely  formed  vamaa^Ed, 
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renusditr ^  ce  hxHUTiri!  .Certas»  si  lea  Isra^itas  n'mkai  pw  ais 
ito  d^oidr*  dm  U  passage  de  la  Her  Roiig«^  ils  n'en  seraient  jamais 
tortis.  £a  Fnuiice»  dit  notre  auteur,  tout  ce  monde  fldt  rentre  chez 
soi  cinq  on  six  heures  plus  tut ;  pfrsonne  n'aurait  en  h.  se  plaindre 
(\\m  bras  on  d'une  jambe  casse,  d  im  chevai  titouffe,  d'un  es&ieu 
rotnpu.  Mais  ne  ])ouvoir  s'assommer  k  SOU.  aise daas  unpads  Ubre, 
est-ce  partait  contentement?** 

With  this  scrap  .1  6iiislL  I  hope  Mr*  Hunt  wUl  viito  liie  whole 
tour,  in  Older  lluiy 

When  he  abroad  again  will  ride^ 
I  may  be  there  to  see. 

P.  Q. 


OUR  VILLAGE*. 

» 

Miss  Mitfotid,  (we  do  not  speak  of  her  here  a — trag-edlan.  We 
were  g;oinG^  to  say — we  mcun,  ns  a  trap^ic  writer,  but  solely  as  the 
author  of  these  and  such-like  sketches,) —^^'^^  Mitford  has  many 
merits ;  strong  and  keen  powers  of  observation,  great  felicity  in  em- 
bodying the  salient  points  of  character*  and  subtilty  in  working  out 
the  recondite  ones;  much  power  of  quiet  humour,  and  occasionally  a 
touch  of  quiet,  but  effective,  pathos.  But  Miss  Mitford  has  one  fiiiilt ; 
and  that  so  great  and  so  pervading-  a  one  as,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  mar  the  ploasure  which  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  we  have  named 
above  must,  utiierwise,  certainly  excite:  we  mean,  she  is  a  mannerist; 
and,  perhaps,  as  strong  an  exemplihcation  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term— *so  difiienlt  to  define,  and  so  easy  to  feel — as  any  name  in  our 
iterature.  The  first  time  a  reader  lights  upon  one  of  Miss  Mitford's 
sketches,  he  thinks  it  eminently  delightful.  It  is  so  true  to  village 
nature,  so  fresh,  so  firm,  apparently  so  unafTected.  Tlie  next  is  ahnost 
equally  charming,  were  it  not  that  it  too  closely  resembles  the  first; 
but,  as  he  proceeds,  he  finds  that  they  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  have,  in  consequence,  the  same  deficiency  in  the  degree  of  vigour 
and  itecunon  €ii  outline  and  eieeution,  which  (if  we  may  use  such  a 
similitude)  glass  which  is  run  has,  in  comparison  with  Uiat  which  is 
cut  by  the  hand. 

It  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  next  to  impossible  to  define  what  man- 
nerism is.  If  the  manner  be  gone!,  why  not  continue  it  throughout? 
Really,  we  can  give  no  very  philoauphical  answer;  but,  fortunately,  an 
answer  is  svery  little  needed.  Every  body  knows  perfectly  well  what 
is  meant  by  mannerism,  and  feels  its  influence  as  he  reads*  It  un- 
doubtedly requires  a  manner  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  marked 
and  prononchj  before  its  constant  use  can  amount  to  mannerism :  but 
\  Miss  Mitford's  manner      very  individual,  and,  as  her  subjects  are  • 

nearly  all  of  the  same  nature,  its  application  to  ihein  cerlainly  amounts 
to  that  crime  of /t'.sf-l iterating  of  whiclj  we  have  been  speaking. 

But,  burring  this  blemish,  Miss  Miiiord's  sketches  of  viliuije  scenery 
•ad  chaiactar  are  taost  delightful,  certainly.  Those  who  know 
•MMliy4lih,  most  start  at  tiie  recognition  of  their  old  fiiends.  In  almost 

•  Our  Viiiage,  ral  III.  By  Mary  BusseU  MitforcU  Loudon.  1828. 
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•every  paf^e.  B  is  fmposnble  for  aiiTlliiii^  to  be  move  vMdly  true  to 
nature,  than  the  charactew  of  the  *'  coutitry-side,"  which  she  sets  fortk 

— sufficiently  ting-ed  with  pponlinrity  to  be  quite  individmil,  and  yet, 
closely  correct  as  to  all  the  generic  properties  of  their  race.  Miss 
Mitford*s  sketches  continually  appear  in  the  magazines,  and  in  the 
«nauuU  ;  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  present  Tolume  has  been 
already  printed.  We  ran  our  eyes  eagerly  down  the  list  of  contents,  to 
IM  oar  old  Mend,  **Jadt  Hatch** — but  he  was  not  there;  we  are 
not  aware  whether  or  not  he  appeared  in  the  second  Tolame  of  her 
collection  ;  but  we  sincerely  hope  Miss  Mitford  does  not  nie;m  to 
omit  him  from  the  gallery  which  she  'f^  fbrmino;  of  her  single  portraits. 
That,  we  think,  was  the  best  thing-  she  ever  wrote.  The  hint  on 
which  it  is  (bunded  might  be  taken  from  the  Stout  Gentleman  j  but  the 
mnrit  of  these  thhigs  dcjiends  entirely  upon  the  esecntion,  and  we 
think  it  fully  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  diat  sketch,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly, by  many  degrees,  the  best  thing  that  its  author  ever  did. 

We  must  give  a  sample  from  this  volume  ;  and  we  must  cull  one 
which  hn^;  not  previously  appeared  in  print — ''Whitsuii-Evc  ;''  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  it  before,  and  this  is  Whitsuutidq,  so  we 
will  choose  that : — 

WmTSUN-E\T^:. 

*  Tttf  pride  of  my  heart  and  the  delie^ht  of  my  eyes  is  my  c;arden.  Our  houae, 
whicU  IS  in  dimensions  very  much  like  a  biid-cage,  and  might,  with  almost 
equal  convenience,  he  laid  on  a  ahdf,  or  hung  up  in  a  tree,  weuld  be  uttnlf 
unbearable  in  warm  weather,  were  it  not  that  w  e  have  a  retreat  out  of 
doors, — and  a  very  pleasant  retreat  it  is.  To  make  my  rcadeia  lul^  cow* 
prebend  it,  I  must  describe  our  whole  territories, 

*  Taney  a  smafl  plot  of  fround,  with  a  pretly  low  irregular  cottage  at  one 
end  ;  a  large  granary,  divided  from  the  dwelhng  by  a  little  court  running 
along  one  side ;  and  a  loni^  thatched  shed  open  towards  the  t^arden,  and 
suf^rted  by  wooden  piUars  on  the  other.  The  bottom  is  bounded,  half  by 
aa  oU  wan,  and  half  ^  an  old  paling,  over  which  we  see  a  pretty  distance 
of  woody  hOls.  The  house,  granary,  wal]«  and  paling,  are  covered  with  vines, 
cherry-trees,  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  jessamines,  with  ^^reat  clusters  of  tail 
hollyhocks  running  up  between  them ;  a  large  elder  overhanpng  the  little 

gate,  and  a  magnmcent  bajr-tree,  such  a  tree  as  shall  bcaiceiy  be  maieiied 
I  these  parts,  breaking  with  its  beautiful  conical  form  the  horisontal  lines 
of  the  buildings.  This  is  my  garden  ;  and  the  lonir  pillared  shed,  the  sort 
of  rustic  arcp-do  which  runs  alonii"  one  side,  ])arted  Irom  the  flowcr-bedfi  liyr 
a  row  of  rich  «;eramums,  is  our  out-oi-Uoor  drawing-room. 

*  I  know  nodiing  so  pleasant  as  to  sitthere  on  asnnmer  aflmiodiDy  with  the 
western  sun  flickering  through  the  irreat  elder-tree,  and  lighting  up  (Hur  gjtf 
parterres,  where  flowers  and  fioweririe:  shrubs  arc  set  as  thick  as  grass  in  a 
field,  a  wilderness  of  biussum,  interwoven,  entertwined,  wreathy,  gadan^y^ 
profase  beyond  all  profusion,  where  we  may  guess  that  there  is  such  a  tfiina 
as  mould,  but  never  see  it.  1  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  in  the  dbiMS 
of  that  dark-bower,  with  the  eye  resting  on  that  bri<iht  piece  of  colour, 
lighted  80  gloriously  by  the  evening  sun,  now  catching  a  glimpse  of  Uie 
little  birds  as  thcw  fly  rapidly  in  and  out  of  their  nests— there  are  always  . 
two  or  three  birds-nests  in  the  tfaiok  tapastiy  of  cherry-trees,  hOMysoeklM, . 
and  China-roses,  which  cover  our  walls — now  tracing  the  £;;ay  gambols  of 
the  common  butterllies  as  they  sport  aiound  the  dahlias  ;  now  wHtchiri:.'  that 
nurer  moth,  which  the  countiy  people,  fertile  m  pretty  names,  cuii  tiit  bet- 
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hkH* ;  thai  bird-Bin  insect,  vrtUn  ilutterg  in  the  hottest  days  over  llkt 

sweetest  flowers,  inserting  its  long  proboscis  into  the  «?rna]l  tube  of  thr  jes- 
samine, and  hovering  over  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  geranium,  whose 
bright  colour  seimisr^ected  on  its  own  feathery  breast  j  that  insciit  wliich 
■inmi  to  thoroughly  a  creature  of  the  air,  never  at  rest ;  always,  even  wh«i 
feeding:,  self^poised,  and  self-supported,  and  whose  wings,  in  their  ceaseless 
motion,  have  a  sound  so  deep,  so  full,  so  lulling',  ho  musical.  Nothing  so 
jpleasant  as  to  sit  amid  that  luixture  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  watchmg  the 
M»-bird  I  Nothing  so  pretty  to  look  at  ms  my  gaidml  It  it  qjaiteapNtart  $ 
only  unluckily  it  resemnlat  ft  piotm  In  vun  quaUtitt  than  oii«»— il  it  fit  iDT 
aothing  but  to  look  at  

*  What  a  contrast  from  the  quiet  warden  to  the  lively  street!  SatmrdajT 
night  it  alwtyt  ft  timt  of  tlir  and  bum  in  our  Tillage,  and  tfait  it  WUttm- 
Eve,  the  pleasantest  Saturday  of  all  the  year,  when  London  journeymen  and 
servant  lads  and  lasses  snatcn  a  short  holiday  to  visit  their  families.  A  short 
•ad  precious  holiday,  the  happiest  and  iivehest  oi  any ;  for  even  the  gambols 
tad  marry^ftuking  of  Ohnttanat  ftlte  bvt  ft  poor  enjoyment,  compared 
ivith  the  rural  dkf«nioiit»  fbi  Miymgt*  mdt,  ftad  crickat^iiftteiMt  of 
Whitsuntide. 

*  We  ourselves  are  to  have  a  cricket*match  on  Monday,  not  played  by  the 
men,  who,  sinoe  ft  certain  misadventuie  with  the  Beech-hillo^  are,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  rather  chap-flEdlen,  but  by  the  boys,  who,  zealous  for  tfie  honout 
of  their  parish,  and  hcjided  by  their  hold  leader,  Ben  KivViy,  mnrched  in  a 
body  to  our  antagomsts'  ground  the  Sunday  after  our  melanchoiy  defeat, 
challenged  the  boys  of  that  proud  hamlet,  and  beat  them  out  and  out  on  the 
spot.  Never  was  a  more  signal  vict<Hry.  Onr  boys  enjc^ed  tUt  triumph  , 
with  so  little  moderation  that  it  ha  1  hK'e  to  have  produced  a  very  tragical 
catastrophe.  The  caj^laui  of  tlie  ] ■5 eech-hill  youngsters,  n  cn])ita}  bowler,  by 
name  Amos  Stone,  enraged  past  ail  bearing  by  the  crowing  of  his  adversft- 
riit,  flaag  tilt  bftU  at  Ben  Kirby  with  so  true  an  aim,  that  if  dud  tftgft^rat 
leader  had  not  warily  ducked  his  head  when  he  saw  it  coming,  there  would 

grobably  have  been  a  coroner's  inquest  on  the  case,  and  Amos  Stone  would 
ave  been  bried  for  manslaughter.  lie  let  fly  with  sucii  vengeance,  that  the 
firiakel4iftll  ifftt  fMmd  embedded  in  a  huk  of  «licyfiir»lmiidred  yards  off,  at 
if  It  had  been  a  cannon  shot.   Tom  Coper  and  Farmer  Thadcum,  the  um« 

Eires,  both  say  that  they  never  saw  so  tremendous  al)filK  If  Amos  Stone 
ve  to  be  a  man,  (I  mean  to  say,  if  he  be  not  hanged  hrst.;  he'll  be  a  pret^ 
player ;  ht  it  comine  htra  on  Mondayvrith  hit  party  to  t^y  Hw  ntum 
ntieh,  the  umpiret  OKfiiig  respectively  engaged  Farmer  Thftdkom  thut 
Amos  shall  keep  the  peace,  Tom  Coper  that  Ben  shall  give  no  unnecessary 
or  wanton  provocfUton — a  nicely-worded  and  lawyer*like  clause,  and  one 
that  provet  fM  Tom  Ooper  htfh  hit  dottbtt  of  tbt  voung  gentleman's  dis« 
cvetion  ;  and,  of  ft  tnith,  to  hftfft  L  I  woidd  not  be  Ben  Kirby's  surety, 
cautiously  as  the  security  i  wordtdr-UD  1  9ot  Idt  ft  wfaitftdouble  dthfift^  tht 
present  object  of  my  ambition. 

*  This  village  of  oui't  it  twtnmog  to-niglit  like  ft  hive  of  bttt»  and  all  the 
ehuroh  bells  round  are  pouring  out  their  merriest  peals,  as  if  to  mU  than  to« 
gether.   I  must  try  to  give  some  notion  of  the  various  figures. 

*  First,  there  is  a  groupe  suited  to  Teniers,  a  cluster  of  out-of-door  cus- 
tomers of  the  Rose,  old  benchers  of  the  inn,  who  sit  round  a  table  smoking 
aaddrioking  in  high  solemBity,  to  the  sound  of  Timotiiy*t  fiddle.  Next,  ft 
mass  of  eager  boys,  the  combatants  of  Monday,  who  are  surrounding  the 
shoemaker's  <;hop,  where  an  invisihle  hole  in  their  ball  is  mendiny:  hv  Master 
K^p  Imuselt,  uuder  thejomi  ^upei iuteudeuce of  Ben  kirbyand  lorn  Luper. 
Ben  allowing  much  verbal  respoct  and  oiitivtid  daferentft  for  hit  umpu«*t 
Jiri^Btat  andftiptriaMt^  bat  mantginig  to  get  the  ball  dont  hit  own 
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after  all;  whilst  outside  the  shop,  the  rest  of  th^  eleven,  the  less-trusted 
commons,  are  shouting  and  bsWn^  itmnd  Jod  Brtnt,  who  ti  tvn^np  fhm 

Wixed  twine  round  the  handles  of  the  bats — ^the  poor  bats,  which  please  no- 
body, which  the  taller  youths  are  despisins:  as  too  little  and  too  lic^ht,  and 
ttie  smaller  are  abusing  as  too  heavy  and  too  large.  Happy  criticsj  winning^ 
their  match  can  hardly  be  a  giwtar  ddigtat  ovtB  if  to  wki  ft  Iher  he 
dooaodt  FasOer  down  the  street  is  the  pretty  hkok-iyed  girl,  SaBf 
"Wheeler,  come  home  for  a  day's  holiday  from  B.,  escorted  by  a  tall  footman 
in  a  dashing  livei^,  whom  she' is  trying  to  curtsey  off  before  her  deaf  grand- 
mother sees  him.   1  wonder  whether  she  will  succeed. 

*  Ascending  the  hill  are  two  couples  of  a  different  description.  Daniel 
Tubb  and  his^fair  Valentine,  walkini:  boldly  along  like  licensed  lovers ;  they 
have  been  asked  twice  in  chm-ch,  and  are  to  be  married  on  Tuesday ;  and 
closely  following  that  happy  pair,  near  each  other,  but  not  together,  come 
Jem  TttiMr  M  Mabel  Ah  I 

the  little  derk  hath  not  relented !  The  course  of  true  love  doth  not  yet  run 
smooth  in  that  quarter.  Jem  dodges  along,  whistling  "  Cherry  ripe,"  pre- 
tending to  walk  by  himself,  and  to  be  thinking  of  nobody ;  but  every  now  and 
then  he  pauses  in  Im  negligent  saunter,  and  turns  round  outright  to  steal,* 
f^lance  at  Mabel,  who,  on  her  part,  is  mskiog  hdieve  to  walk  with  poor  Olive 
Hathawav,  the  lame  mantua-maker,  and  even  affecting  to  talk  and  to  listen 
to  that  irentle,  humble  creature,  as  she  points  to  the  wild  flowers  on  tlie  com- 
mon, and  the  lambs  and  children  disporting  amongst  the  gorse,  but  whose 
Hiooghts  and  eyes  are  evidently  fixed  on  Jem  Tanner,  as  she  meets  his  back- 
ward glance  with  a  blushing  smile,  and  half  springs  forward  to  meet  him  ; 
whilst  Olive  has  broken  oft'  the  conversation  as  soon  as  she  perceived  the 
pre-occupation  of  her  companion,  and  begun  humming,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, two  or  three  hoes  of  Bums,  whose  *'  Whistle  and  rU  eome  to  thea, 
ny  love,"  and  **  Gie  me  a  glance  of  thy  bonnie  black  e'e,"  were  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  couple  before  her.  Really  it  is  curious  to  watch 
them,  and  to  see  how  gradually^  the  attraction  of  this  tantalizing  vioini^  be- 
eomes  inredM)le»  and  the  mstiB  lorer  rushes  to  his  pretty  numss  like  ttit 
needle  to  the  magnet  On  they  go,  trusting  to  the  deepening  twilight,  to 
the  little  clerk's  absence,  to  the  good  humour  of  the  happy  lads  and  lasses, 
who  are  passing  and  repassing  on  all  sides — or  rather,  perhaps,  in  a  happy 
oblivion  of  the  cross  unde,  the  kind  villagers,  flia  squinting  lover,  and  the 
whole  world.  On  th^  trip,  linked  arm-in-arm,  he  tiyinff  to  eatch  a  glimpse 
of  her  glowing  face  imder  her  bonnet,  and  she  hanging  down  her  head  and 
avoiding  his  gaze  with  a  mixture  of  modesty  and  coquetry,  which  well  be- 
comes the  rural  beauty.  On  fhey  go,  with  a  reality  and  intensity  of  affec- 
tion, wMch  must  overcome  all  ohsudes ;  and  poor  Olive  follows  with  an 
efidcnt  sympathy  in  their  happiness,  which  makes  her  almost  as  enviable 
as  they  ;  and  we  pursue  our  walk  amidst  the  moonshine  and  the  nightuiLrales. 
with  Jacob  Frost's  cart  looming  in  the  distance,  and  the  meiry  sounds  of 
Whitsuntide,  the  shoat,  the  hnigh,  and  the  song,  eelioiiHr«n  aromidiM,  IBm 

noises  of  tiie  air."  * 

This  is  very  sweetly  written  ;  and  displays  much  of  that  kind  and  ami- 
able feeling,  for  which  Miss  Mitford's  writings  are  distinguished.  Many 
of  her  descri])li()us  of  old  aunts,  and  veteran  godfathers,  are  among 
the  most  (we  must  have  the  word  again)  amiable  pieces  of  compo- 
sition we  know  any  where.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  spMt 
allotted  to  this  notice,  end  we  mmt  take  torn  of  tUa  tohnne  wMi  n 
wish,  which  to  sonw  would  be  as  anUeiooi,  ae  hm  H  if  m  kM  one— 
wish  it  all  4he  snocew  it  deserves  * 
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A  VISIT  TO  AN  AEBEX  OF  LA  TRAPPE; 

WnR  SOKl  ACCOVHT  Of  TBI  ftOLBS  AND  BSOVLAyiONI  OF  TBS  OBDBB 

It  h  now  many  a  long^  year  a^-o  tliat  T  di^cns'^ed  with  an  intellicrent 
Aimenian  of  the  Greek  Church,  llio  iiKt  its  of  the  divers  sects  and 
parties  which  engender,  by  their  mutual  diHerences,  perpetual  dhcord 
in  the  Christian  world ;  not,  gentle  reader,  on  the  summit  of  Moput 
Ararat,  but  in  a  far  leas  appropriate  spot,  vis.  tbe  dusty  driV«  of 
Hyde  Pfetrk  boidering  on  the  purlieus  of  Piccadiny.  Pausing  as  we  ap- 
ptoached  a  spot  containing  a  few  square  feet  of  untrodden  sand,  my 
companion  traced  thereon  a  circle,  and  then  dropping  the  ferride  of  his 
gulden-headed  staff  vyithin  its  circumference,  in  measurer!  tonc^  con- 
tinued the  conversation  thus — **This  central  point  we  will  call  heaven, 
equidistant,  you  will  observe,  from  every  part  of  the  circumscribing 
boundary,  by  which  I  would  designate  the  earthly  sojournings  of  the 
human  race;"  and  then  connecting  the  two  by  sundry  radiating  lines,' 
**  Let  these,"  added  he,  represent  the  many  paths  by  a  hicb  the  pilgrims 
of  the  world,  the  aspirants  for  immortality,  pursue  their  jorirncy  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  soutii,  until  they 
shall  find  a  gathering  in  one  central  and  everlasting  resting-place. 
Tiic  cuiiUf  cting  medium  you  will  moreover  perceive,**  continued  he,  **  is 
equal  in  every  case,  however  distant  and  opposite  may  be  their  tem- 
poral habitations.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  Christian  world :  the  sincere 
of  every  creed,  though  on  points  of  faith  diversified  and  repellant,  may 
nevertheless  expect  to  meet  in  one  common  re8ting-plaGe»  when  their 
itinerancy  of  life  is-  at  an  end.* 

His  dark  eye  kindled  as  he  spoke ;  and,  while  it  rested  in  silence 
upon  his  sandy  tracery  of  latitudinarian  hope,  a  smile  of  benevolence 
quivered  on  his  lip,  suflficient  to  have  averted  the  wrath  of  a  recording 
spirit,  had  he  judged  him  wrong.  The  appeal  was  forcible,  and  came 
home  to  my  heart,  leaving  little  inclination  to  probe  too  deeply  the 
possible  here'^y  involved  h)  mv  friend's  exposition  ;  and  ever  and  anon 
in  after  lite,  when  pondering  upon  the  discrepant  and  wavwnrd 
practices  of  men,  have  I  encouraged  the  hope  that  a  degree  at  least  of 
truih  la^  enshrined  within  it.  At  all  events,  of  this  I  feel  assured,  that 
however  ready  a  certain  portion  of  ^  world  may  be  to  impugn  my 
Armenian  8  doctrine,  each,  in  the  fervour  of  his  own  heart,  and  with 
reference  to  his  own  peculiar  case,  considers  that  the  path  in  which  he 
has  chosen  to  radiate  from  his  appointed  place  in  the  circumference  to 
the  central  point,  is  the  surest  and  liie  best,  and  therefore  that 
in  it  he  will  proceed,  come  what  come  may.  Accordingly,  there- 
i'ore,  as  the  heart  within  is  light  or  buoyant,  grave  or  gay,  so  will 
its  possessor  prepare  himself  for  the  destined  Journey.  Thus 
some  trip  merrily  onwards,  as  if  the  vista,  terminatuig  hi  ttie  land  of 

{promise,  was  besprinkled  with  KWes  and  violets,  scattered  with  a 
iber^  hand,  for  their  sole  use  and  enjoyment ;  others  again,  like 
semi-sleepers,  trudge  doggedly  on  their  way  without  reference  to 
cause  or  consequence,  as  though,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  Jictiveor 
indolent,  the  eiiect  mubl  oi  ucccb^ii),  aud     a  matter  of  cour&e,  be  the 
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Same  ;  wUk  a  tiiird  class,  with  unremitting  care  and  diligence,  riui5»ack 
heaven  and  eertli  ftfr  every  reflnantiit  6f  morlificaiion  afed  misery 
which  can  constitille  the  <n  in<'  of  their  morhiil  and  distorted  piety,  for 
die  thanrellotis  pihPpdse  of  rendering  life  a  burden,  and  death  a  joyous 
release.  Thus  Simon  Stylites  mounts  his  soVitnry  jtiliar,  and  on  its 
o;i])rtnl  of  three  feet  stjviare,  in  itnmoveable  locomolion.  if  we  may  be 
ex<  n^ed  the  hull,  incubates  throug-h  a  perilous  and  wretclied  existence, 
considering  this  as  the  preferable  radius  of  hnal  communion  with  the 
Deity.  A  rival  party,  in  the  attticipatidn  of  a  similar  result,  squeeze  their 
i^lrasted  frames  into  holes  and  comers  of  rdcks  and  eaveitts,  so 
straitened  as  to  allow  neither  prostration  of  body  tior  outstretching 
of  limb;  or  piously  disfigure  (heir  features,  like  St.  Rosa  of  blessed 
meniory,  who  rubbed  her  eyes  with  pepper,  that  she  mij^ht  not  be 
t€tn[iiod  to  p;o  to  balls.  01"  this  class,  a  worthy  congener  lived  and 
died  m  the  person  oi  de  H.ance,  to  whom  the  religious  world  st&nds 
indebted  iblr  the  first  establishment  and  subsequent  organization  of  the 
memorable  ordef  of  which  I  am  how  about  to  sp^h. 

It  chanced,  no  matter  when  or  how,  that,  under  favoUrahld  auspices, 
I  found  myself,  after  a  wearisome  and  sultry  ride,  through  laties  of 
sand,  upon  the  confine?^  of  that  vast  uncidtivated  re^-nm  iti  the  south 
of  France,  known  by  the  name  of  Les  Lundes — a  Ira;  t  of  wilderness 
extending,  as  far  as  a  traveller's  view  of  space  and  time  may  be  esti- 
mated, indefinitely,  from  the  tower  of  Cordovan  to  the  southward, 
ff e  had  ibr  some  miles  wound  our  way  through  a  sort  df  eomiinyite 
dountry,  made  up  of  woods  and  thickets,  enlivened  Here  and  there  by 
fmall  green  glades,  where  springs,  or  splashes  of  rain-water,  had  coated 
lip  a  scanty  vccnptation  into  a  comparative  state  of  luxuriance  and 
verdure;  or  where  some  more  vigorous  pine-tree,  peerinf^  above  its 
neighbours,  had  bereft  them  of  their  fair  portion  of  light  and  air,  and 
thus  created  a  space  in  which  it  reigned  pre-eminently  picturesque, 
Urith  many  a  naked  and  sapless  branch  contrasted  with  the  massto  of 
its  dusky  foliage.  Emerging  from  thence,  the  eye  began  to  rest  OH  the 
horizon  of  Les  Landes,  whose  "  w  ilds  immeasurably  spread,*'  secnied, 
an  pied  dela  lettre,  to  be  leng-theninp;  as  we  went;  and  on  which,  like 
giirantic  cranes  or  herons,  in  the  distance,  we  saw  shepherds  in  the 
costume  of  the  country,  suilking-  about  on  their  elevated  stilts.  At 
length,  on  the  western  boundary  of  a  small  piece  of  common  ground, 
Appeared  a  low  wall,  surrounmng  a  comfottlesB  dilapidatcd-look$Ag 
structure,  comprising  the  convent  and  outbuildings  of  an  assemblage 
of  Trappists.  Universdl  stillness  reigned  around,  interrupted  only  vf 
the  tinklinn;  of  the  portei^s  bell  announcing  to  the  inmates  the 
approach  of  strancrers.  No  bustlin^p  foot'^to])':.  no  hum  of  voices, 
betokened  an  immetliate  answer  to  our  summons ;  but  in  process  of 
time  we  espied,  through  a  chink  in  the  door-way,  a  figure  descending 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  approaching  slowly,  with  his  head  bent  towards 
the  earthj  across  a  spacious  court  half  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
nmk  grass.  At  length  the  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  the  gates,  tnmfnjf 
U])on  their  hino^s,  with  a  corresponding  solemnity,  admitted  our  party, 
before  whom  the  figiire  wo  had  seen  prostrated  himself:  after  which,  on 
our  requesting  an  audiriH  »-  with  his  superior,  he  bowed  consent,  and 
slowly  waving  an  aim  terminating  in  a  bundle  of  emaciated  and  bony 
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finfifers,  silently  led  the  way.  As  mass  was  hem^  performed,  we  were 
dirorted  to  a  small  chapel,  in  which  the  whole  community  was 
assembled,  consisting  of  about  hall-a-dozen  monks  iu  dark  browa 
robes  and  cowls,  a  few  navicMiea  in  wbiio  wooU«n  vestments,  and 
thrte  in  lilaek,  who  we  aflwwanii  nodifstaiMl  wm  temponipf 
boarders,  admitted  for  tlw  pitfpowof  refreshing  ihieirpi«ty  by  a  comie 
t€ abstinme  finr  a  ft'  w  days  or  weeks,  as  the  circumstances  of  their  CM»  ' 
mifrlit  require.  Whatever  complaints  may  have  been  made  of  the  «u- 
pertkious  splendour  and  outward  ornament  heaped  upon  the  Uomish 
churches,  no  accusation  on  that  score  could  be  brought  an;aiut>t  this, 
which  was  almost  a  caricature  of  simplicity,  congistinj;  of  white'^wsisbed 
walls  and  unpwiitcd  wood  work.  TIm  suporior  wa>  ImeeUnf  «t  mi 
allar»  mariy  aa  primitive  m  the  lest  of  the  atmctttfe,  and  for  a  time 
there  appeared  no  prospect  of  coming  in  contact  with  biai.  All  and 
every  thin^was  noiseless  and  motionless — lips  spnko  not,  eyes  looked 
not,  hands  stirred  not;  wlien  lo  !  in  an  iii'^tanl,  llic  dead  silence  was 
broken  by  a  torrent  ot  words,  streaming  torth  troni  the  super ioi's 
mouth,  with  a  garrulous  rapidity  equally  monotonous  and  unintelligibk, 
aa  if  the  tongue  had  no  otkter  object  in  Ite  vtbratioiis  tiian  to  laahe  the 
Hunt  of  its  brief  moments  of  Uljerty.  Of  the  nature,  language,  or 
meaning  of  this  burst  of  articulstioai,  no  idea  could  be  formed ;  and 
patiently  we  waited  till,  after  having  run  itself  down  like  the  rattle  of  an 
alarum  clock,  it  stopped.  Silence  again  ensued  for  a  short  time  when  the 
service  ceased,  and  the  noiseless  congregation  by  degrees  dropped  off. 
While  waidng  for  an  opportunity  of  introducing  ourselves  to  the  chief, 
we  tbUowed  two  or  three  of  the  hmotfaers  into  a  imaU  voom,  aad  im- 
tnred  upon  a  lew  questifms,  to  whkh  no  an^^wers  were  given,  though 
tiKy  were  evidently  diaeonoerted,  and  each  eyed  and  pointed  to  the<»tiMir« 
as  a  hint  that  the  individual  <hiis  designated  nhonld  he  the  spokeRman. 
Not  willing  to  press  for  an  unnecessary  infringement  oi  tiieir  rules,  we 
retired,  and  fortunately  met  another,  whose  scruples  were  not  so 
inauperabk,  but  his.  speech  was  so  measujred  and  vague,  that  it 
nigliA  haee  adtaitted  a  doubt  whethsr  ha  was  in  actual  poseesrimi 
af  eitiMr  Us  wita  or  words*  Having  apniiigiasd  for  onr  mtmafoa,  the 
tfaicadbare  state  of  his  raiment*  and  certain  other  senses  which 
rendered  n  windward  position  with  respect  to  his  persson  preferable  to 
what  sailoi  s  would  denominate  *'  hugging  liirn  under  his  lee,** 
induced  us  to  put  a  question  or  two  relative  to  change  of  linen  and 
etenalinese.  Apparemment,  Monsieur,  mas  ne  changes  jamais 
dffaahitsT^  Jamais,  jamais,"  waa  the  easwer*  in  a  drawling  sepuU 
dnsl  tone. — Apparemment  aussi.  Monsieur,  vous  ne  vous  laves 
jmnais?" — **  Jamais^  jaamis,''  he  said  again;  and  certainly,  as  far  aa 
externals  went,  there  was  symptomatic  evidence  of  his  speaking  the 
trutli,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothinfr-  hut  the  truth,  though  we  were 
subsequently  absured  by  the  .su]jerior,  tiiat  an  uuder-garment  (we 
eould  not  ascertain  which  or  what)  was  changed  once  a  week,  and 
that  washing  waa  not  a  peoUbitedhmry.  Wfaiehof  thetwoaeednBts 
was  eerreet  It  is  imposme  to  my»  but  those  who  are  conversant  with 
foreign  eocleslastieft,  especially  en  the  monkish  order,  will  bear  ana* 
qwivocal  testimony  to  the  lavatory  system  being  extremely  sparing. 
.  We  .shortlv  afterwards  met  the  superior  himself,  a  Spaniard  by 

birth,  ^tuimiimfig  fj^Qfjy     countenance  and  iQauoar,  a  second  Loyola 
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in  character.  Enthusiastic  of  (oursc,  but  slirewd  and  inu  llic,ent,  he 
was  evidently  well  fitted  for  the  peculiar  state  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast ;  a  glance  was  oioiigh  to  convince  me^  thai  he  was  one  who, 
httfing  once  put  hii  hand  to  the  plough,  was  not  likely  to  slumber  al 
his  post,  or  look  hadt  with  vain  regret  to  the  world  he  had  quitted. 
We  might  difFer  in  opinion,  but  it  was  impossible  to  stand  in  his  pre- 
scncL^  without  being  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  had  he  been 
born  under  a  more  favo\irablc  star,  he  had  within  him  wherewithal  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  iii  tiie  circle  ut  life  in  which  he  might  have 
been  destined  to  move.  We  were  shewn  by  bim  through  the  whole 
of  his  mansion  of  misery,  the  details  of  which  will  appear  in  their'  pro- 
per place,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
order.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  I  feel  cither  inclined  or  called 
upon  to  express  theological  opinions,  one  way  or  the  other  ;  but  when, 
under  the  guidance  of  this  sinsfular  bein^^,  such  scenes  and  such  actors 
were  forced  upon  my  view,  I  cuuld  uut  but  marvel  at  the  complicated 
atovements  of  those  secret  mainsprings  of  action,  which  can  thns 
induce  rational  people,  with  powers  fitted  for  better  «nd  more  active 
purposes,  so  utterly  to  subvert  and  counteract  the  objects  for  which 
men  were  sent  into  the  world.  Confessing,  as  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  do,  iliat  tlie  grossest  excesses  of  superstition,  **  if  grafted  on  piety  to 
God  and  good -will  to  mankind,  however  they  may  excite  the  sorrow 
of  the  more  enU^liLened  philosopher,  are  justly  entitled,  not  only  to 
oar  indulgence,  but  to  our  esteem  md  aifection,"  *  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  suppress  a  sif  h  or  a  smile  at  such  lamentable  corollaries  to  a 
systemof  religious  faith,  starting  up  in  tiieir  fantastic  deformity  at 
every  step.  The  only  visible  leaning  to  the  side  of  practical  utility, 
was  a  small  school  room,  communic;itingexternally,  by  an  inp.'eiiious  ar- 
rangement, with  ilie  common  before  the  convent,  in  which  a  few  little 
children  were  receiving  instruction  from  one  of  the  brothers,  upon  the 
OSes  of  that  mother  tongue,  wbich  by  Us  ettnuwdinary  vow  he  had 
for  ever  abjured.  As  we  crossed  the  couri*yaid,^  another  cowled  gen- 
tleman,  aided  by  a  noviciate  wrapped  in  a  flannel  dress  very  much 
like  a  blanket,  was  perched  in  a  fine  fig  tree,  collecting  its  luscinns 
fruits,  with  a  ludicrous  solemnity  and  sourness  of  visage,  on  whom, 
had  it  been  the  tree  of  knowledire  itself,  the  old  serpent  might  have 
looked  in  utter  hopelessness  i'or  an  answer,  had  he  proposed  to  him  to 
taste  arid  eat  And  yet  we  were  told,  that  even  these  secluded  mor- 
tals had,  not  long  before,  been  actually  tempted  by  an  Eve,  in  the 
form  of  a  smart  sprightly  girl,  who,  from  pure  love  of  mischief  had 
climbed  over  the  wall,  to  terrify  if  not  tempt  the  Trappists.  What 
was  to  be  done?  -Ejectment  was  an  immediate  qua  non — but  the 
farming  servaut.s  were  far  away  in  the  fields — and  none  other  were  at 
band  to  help  them.  To  face  the  fair  foe  w  as  out  of  the  question,  for, 
by  a  rule  of  the  society,  the  eye  of  a  IVappist  is  never  to  rest  upon 
a  female  face.  Necessity  is  the  molher  of  hivention ;  and  the  supe- 
rior, heading  his  troopa  with  admirable  readiness,  hit  upon  an  expe- 
dient. The  monl<s  were  formed  into  a  line,  and  with  eyes  averted, 
were  ably  faced  about,  and  backed  upon  the  enemy,  with  the  well- 
devised  intention  of  check-mating  her  m  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
court.    A  dozen  more  steps,  and  she  would  huvo  been  inevitably  cap- 

*  Stewart's  Elemeots  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Humaa  Miod,  p.  3t>4. 
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tiii«d---the  crisis  of  her  fate  (and  irbat  might  not  have  been  the  fate 
of  ^maiden,  in  the  hands  of  a  convent  full  of  imprisoned  monks?) 
hnnrr  upon  a  thread—already  might  Iheir  lefuier  have  eicUumad  to 
his  retrograding  troops — 

I       Nuoc  viribus  utere  totia — 

For  a  moment,  i^tupuit  virgo^-voA  tfaeD»  like  a  second  Atalanta, 

CwT^t  atyift  iterum  juvcnes  post  tpigft  relinqult— 
bounding"  away  with  smirk  and  smile  to  an  opposite  corner,  towards 
which  the  disappointed  Trappists,  ag-ain  wheplin"^  about,  backed  with 
perf^everiiiGT  patience,  but  with  as  Httle  success  ;  for  still  as  they  ap- 
proached, she  tiitted  from  corner  to  corner,  with  most  vexatious  acti- 
vity ;  and  it  was  not  tfll  the  hour  of  dinner,  when  the  aerrants  re- 
turned, that  hope  dawned  upon  their  labours  ;  and  then,  once  more 
Taulting  over  the  wall,  she  scudded  off  to  tell  tiie  history  of  her  merry 
chase  to  her  laughing^  companions  in  the  villnp^e. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  but  little  of  the  internal  economy  of  the 
establishment;  and  as  much,  thereunto  relating,  mlg-ht  induce  the 
reader  to  question  my  veracity,  I  prefer  giving  my  observations  under 
the  fimn  of  a  review  of  a  cony  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  editied  by  tha 
superior  himself,  which  .will  have  the  additional  advantage  ofoiabling 
roe  constantly  toqnote  the  words  of  the  original  document;  which  might 
be,  at  times,  weakened,  if  not  doubted,  if  I  were  to  give  them  in  my 
own  spiritless  attempts  at  translation.  The  work  opens  with  an  exor- 
dium in  praise  of  those  saintly  persons,  with  whose  presence  the 
world  has  been  from  time  to  time  favoured,  for  the  purpose  of  fanning 
the  too  often  languishing  fires  of  the  estlMishments  of  La  Trappe. 
Tliat  these  lugubrions  lights  should  now  and  then  exhibit  symptoms 
of  extinction  is  not.  surprising,  when  we  are  infonned  tiiat  the  privi- 
,  leged  candidates  are  invited  to  come  forr^^ard  ver\^  much  in  the  rha- 
racter  and  costume  of  that  cadaverous  persouan  c  who  exhibited  him- 
self in  London,  some  two  years  ago,  uudt  r  the  name  of  the  "  Ana- 
tomie  vivante,  or  iiviii^'  skeleton."  "  Quiconq^ue  voudra  done  demeurer 
dans  le  monastire  de  la  Trappe,  n'y  doft  apportor  que  eon  ame^  la 
chair  n'a  que  fidre  Ut-dedaas.  '  X  had  heard,  indeed,  of  an  excelUnt 
fliend,  of  a  very  different  character  and  appearance  from  the  above- 
mentioned  exhibitor,  who  deeply  lamented,  in  n  swcltcrino;  day  in  July, 
his  inability  to  strip  off  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones  ;  and  I  ^vas,  there- 
fore, in  some  degree  iamiliarized  with  this  ghostly  sti|Hjlalion. 

Under  such  initiatory  jrecommendations,  it  follows  as  a  very 
natural  deduction,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  some» "  le.monast^re  leur 
est  un  enfer."  But  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  worid  at  large, 
we  are,  notwithstanding,  assured,  thai  a  well-regulated  convent  of 
La  Trappe  is  an  absolute  Paradise,  '*  une  image  parfiute  du  Fut^ 
dis.'*— Alas— 

Fu*  io,  e  mdi  com  cbe  rediiv 

M  si  piid'qiul  £  iMaa'diiceiide^DAimi 

Bnt  however  impossible  to  depict  in  true  glowing  colours  the  lealitief 

•OviilNt.  lib,  X,  line  6591 
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mutM.  t»  ny  flew;  rihail  mlfonpt  to  fiihew  in  ^Et  this  resem* 
uu«6  ecmiliti,  and  what  Is  a  holy  supcricw't  beau  Ideal  of  a  ptaecl,  hi 
wili<Au  aMOfding*  to  our  heretical  notions,  so  many  pleasures  of  a 
ierent  sort  are  concentrated.  The  fir  t  fasnnntin£i^  attraction  which 
meets  ns  on  the  threshold,  may,  we  are  aware,  be  somewhat  startling 
to  sound  sleejjers  on  their  "  down-heds  sportinsT,"  namely,  tlie  incom- 
parable hixury  of  gettinn;  np,  winter  and  summer,  at  half-past  one 
o'clock,  and  sitting  bolt  upright,  for  aoma  ftlc^e«sivc  hours,  on  a  hard- 
hottomed  bendi,  wHhont  nodding,  winking,  or  ftnehing',  where 

'  htnk  eiwct 
Dl<tress'd  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease  ; 
The  siipp'ry  se&t  betmy'd  the  slidbg  part 
TbaJt  piws'd  it,  aod  ^      kiing  dan^oj;  doWB* 
.  Anxious  io  TUB  to  find  the  dutant^Mf. 

A  pleaaaat  nmhiifleaaea  of  (hoaa  happy  d»y%  ao  tmhiagly  deasiiM 
by  Cowpar,  when  drei»-« 

Save  their  own  painted  Mat,  our  iIni  had  aoai  .  ■ 
As  yet  black  kreOohM  were  net. 

On  K  l^era  h  deux  heures  pmir  Matines ;  il  vaut  mieux  pr^venir 
d'une  heure  que  de  retarder  d'nn  qnart  d'heure,  et  on  ne  s'Hopniera 
pas  sur  les  cult's  des  chaises.''  As  a  bonus  for  those  whose  souls 
yearn  towards  this  felicitous  foretaste  of  bliss,  it  is  added,  that,  on  ser- 
mon days,  "  on  sa  l^va  k  ninuit,'*--- «iid  by  way  of  insuring  a  pro- 
traeled  enjoy inent  of  the  easy  potidon  abcnre-menttoned,  H  Is  further 
stated,  that  if  the  d«lttrelry  of  the  service  is  hunled  over,  *'  au  eas 
que  Yen  pr4icipite  le  servioa^^the  performers  are  forthwith  to  b« 
placed  "  en  penitence."  We  omitted  to  mention  thnf,  pendins^  these 
midninfht  !tixiirics,  no  yawning-  is  r-llnwcd,  and  certain  toilet  hints  are 
thrown  out  on  the  impfopriefv  of  l)f  ii.;:  detected  in  the  net  of  tucking 
and  buttoning  up  clothes,  eitiit-r  great  or  small.  On  n'y  baillera 
point,  on  n^y  entrera  point  en  aeeommodant  sea  habits,  Ac. 

I^rom  the  dormitoiy,  we  proceed  to  thediAfng^room  and  klt<4ien  d6> 
pSflPtaient.  Many  of  the  rules  I  observed  to  be  such  admirable  eounter- 
parts  of  those  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Triisler  of  polite  memory,  in  a  much 
esteemed  work,  entitled  *  The  Honours  of  the  Table' — '  Rules  for 
Behaviour  durin^^  Meals' — "  The  whole  Art  of  Carvinp:,'  and  *  Princi- 
ples of  Politeness,'  that  I  could  scarcely  divest  myself  of  a  suspicion, 
that  the  two  ditlBeshadbem  in  elose  and  intimate  correspoodenee  on 
^leaa  intereatlBgf  topics.  That  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion, 
we  slialt  take  the  liberty  of  aubjotoioj^  a  iHr  extimeia  IVom  each.  -The 
l^yencbman  shall  take  precedenee — **  On  ne  mangera  ni  tiop  itte  m 
trop  lentemcnt.  Ort  y  (h  table)  sera  cxtrOinement  proprc — on  y  aura 
♦oiijours  la  vue  buissee,  snns  neannioins  se  trop  pencher  sur  ce  que 
Von  mann^e — on  n'aura  jamais  son  coutean  en  mang-eant,  et  Van  ne  le 
portera  jamais  k  la  bouche.  On  u'avancera  jamais  les  bras  sur  la 
table,  on  ne  se  I«?era  jamais  la  bouche  h  table/'  that  is  to  say,  we  pre- 
sume, with  reference  to  cleaning  the  teeth,  since  the  next  line  foibids 
such  vulgar  practices :  *'  On  ne  s'y  nettoiera  jamais  les  dents  avec  son 
eouteau  ou  sa  fourchette  — nor  even  with  a  tooth  pick ! — **  on  qucl- 
que  autre  instrument  que  ce  sott."  Now  for  the  Doctor.  '*  Eating 
q^uick  or  very  slow  at  meais,  is  chaiact«ri6tic  oi  (he  vulgar.    So  agaiui 
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*  mii»g  yobr  soup  wWl  your  nose  ia  Hift  |»l&te  is  nrigir.   Smelling  to 
tlie  HMat  whilst  on  your  fork,  before  yon  put  it  to  your  mouth,  is  vul* 

Mur.  I  have  seen  an  ill-bred  fellow  do  this,  and  have  been  so  an^ry, 
ihlit  I  could  have  kicked  bira  Irom  the  t  abic.  Be  circumspect  at  table  ; 
it  is  exceedingly  rude  to  scratch  any  part  of  your  body,  to  spit,  or  blow 
your  nose,  (if  you  cannot  avoid  it  Uuii  your  htad,)  to  Itau  your  clbowt 
tm     toUei  lo  pick  youi  tetth  bcfim  the  difhit  wtmaoved,'^ 

Next  comes  the  bOi  of  wUch  I  fear  would  b«  but  coolly  re- 
o^ved  at  the  Clarendon  or  at  a  Mansion-house  dinner,  but  we  give  il 
R«?  a  caution  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  chance  to  be  invited, 
"  On  ne  riKiiin-era  que  des  racines  nu  legumes,  pois,  feves,  Iaita§^s; 
ris,  gruaux,  boaUlies,  jamais  de  poisson  n'y  d'oeufs,"  butter,  cheese, 
and  milk,  be  it  observed,  only  on  certain  days.  **  On  n'en  donnera 
fmrnmin  ifam  de  dem  eortes,  (a  top  and  beMom  dish,  of  eoorse)  auxqiullee 
on  pomrra  afouter  quelque  peu  de  firaiti-**QB  m  iraa  lieii  qui  approche 
de  padsserie,  les  legumes  s'appr^teront  aYec  de  I'eaa  et  du  sel,  et  I'on 
n'n«iera  jamais  d'ancunes  t^piceries."  In  the  chofce  ;ind  cnrvinpf  of 
these  |jrefiou8  dishes,  be  it  turiher  observed,  a  true  Sj.itrtan  ta'-'te  is 
imperatively  requisite — no  epicurean,  no  aldermanic,  tancies  bi^ug 
tolerated—"  on  mangtra  les  choses  comme  ou  les  sert,  sans  faire 
»i61ange  d'uB  mete  avea  m  antra,  ee  qui  aW  qu'une  gourmandiae.^ 
Ilia,  in  ftet,  ta  abeolote  Hobecm'e  oboica  with  guests  who  risk  pot- 
lock  with  Tra|ipieta.  It  might  be  concluded,  ^fim  the  rules  for  drink- 
ing, that  each  man  had  his  platter  flanked  by  at  least  a  bottle  of  good 
wine,  for  they  are  strictly  cautioned  against  on  indecorous  over -eager- 
ness in  iiUmg  iheir  g-lasses.  "  On  ne  commencera  jamais  par  boire 
aussitot  que  I'ou  est  k  table,  ce  qui  i<iuioiguerait  trop  d  eni^resse^ 
laeol,  el  dflaumpdfanoe,  et  Toa  bioira  fmoAmott  et  eaiia  Tipritee, 
tenant  la  taeee  <Nt  vetfe  dee  dew  raaiBe.''-«^Eeg«nMea  aad  inlempe-* 
rauce  over  such  cups  and  glasses ! — the  very  tbovf^t  annihilates  all 
idc'ci  nf  thirst ;  for  who,  but  an  outcast  from  a  caravan  in  the  desert, 
would  drenm  of  quaffing  down  at  o  brcnth  a  jug-lull  of  cold  water, 
grasped  with  both  hands  as  if  Tiinlalu.s  were  ot  his  elbow?  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  prejudices  ut  bomc  fastidious  readers  ou  the  data 
Jnat  efibfded,  I  find,  Grom  a  hint  tlirawB  eat  in  ana  of  the  rules,  thai 
the  eoBfeat  hae,  naverthaless,  aefw.  aad  then  ite  fnterlopeve  on  far* 
bidden  gronnda,  and  oocasioiial  hankeren  after  the  flesopote  of  the 
larder,  whose  poaching  propensities  must  be  restrained,  by  positively 
forbidding  all  peepinf?-  and  prying  into  tbe  Jutcbeii-<r^**  On  n'entrcia 
jamais  It  la  enisine  ^^aus  permission." 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  Johu  Bull  and  his  family  wheeliug  their 
ebaisB  eflwad  the  fine  svhea  the  hustle  of  dinner  Is  over,  and  the  deeeevi 
aad  decsnSeie  on  the  teblel-^Let  oa  see  what  Messrs.  les  Trappistee 
do  slier  their  merry  meal.  Uuder  the  head  of  the  chapter  on  wanning, 
we  find  it  written  in  this  wise — **  On  s'y  chaufiera  debout.  On  s  y 
tiendraen  grand  silence  eten  une  posture  honn^te.'* — *'  Not  so  bad  this, 
we  think  we  hear  uttered  by  some  portly  member  of  the  Hull  family, 
as  he  sturdily  monopolises  the  whole  front  of  the  fire-place,  and, 
laared  up  in  consequential  silence,  receives  on  his  htader  parte  the  sola 
hsnells  of  the  radiating  hset^  Step,  Mr.  BuD— **  Doueegneat^  donea* 
BMm*"  «•  aErenelma  woaUi  iSEft  tbu  i4«  bis  it«  qaslitotions,  n« 
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■mnopoliii.    Be  chaufl^nt  debout  en  use  posture  hoMiflto,*^  4om  mot 

mean,  standing  with  one's  back  in  the  grate  with  a  coat-flap  comfoi^ 
nblv  trussed  up  under  each  arm — or  sentefi  in  nn  arm  chair  with  a  leg 
on  each  hob.  No  such  thint^;  "posture  hdinu'to  '  consists  of  some 
mode  of  position  **  sans  retrousser  ses  habits  que  iurt  peu — sans 
arancer  trop  las  pieds  vers  le  feu,  et  pranaiU  card*  de  ue  point  in- 
cominoder  ecax  qui  uoni  prochaa  de  yam ;  oon'otmpomtaes  Kmliers 
ni  pantoufles  pour  s'y  chauffer  lea  piide  mnt  oodIm  Vhtm^ 
afitettJ."— Mark  that.  Mr.  Bull. 

Next,  for  the  field":;,  and  the  labours  thereof.  The  rules  may  be  ex- 
cellent for  such  discreet  ri^ht-judging  folks  as  the  rumik'^  of  la  Trappe. 
I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  their  being  exactly  calculated  tor  the  ears  of 
our  hedgers  and  ditchers.  *'  On  ira  au  travail  assign e  avec  grande 
retenue  el  recolieodon  nitfrieiirt,  le  ragardast  eomoM  la  pitni^rt 
peine  da  pocfa^  «t  ub  cserckw  propre  ei  eooffMblt  k  dea  penomiM 
qui  ont  fait  profession  de  p«iin«tt^." 

To  the  numher  of  hour?;  enjoined  per  day,  perhaps,  indeed,  the 
above-mentioned  i^enti  y  may  have  no  particiilar  ohjeciion  :  but  we  are 
no  politicians,  and  shall  leave  the  tiueslion  ot  hours  and  times  for 
labour  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Feel  and  his  acts  of  parliament  for  regulat* 
lug  the  mine  —wty  alHUng  the  ledft— '*  On  timvaiUeift  I'etfiace  de 
trois  beurea  au  moini  par  jour^  une  heure  ei  demi  le  BWliii.  et  avteat 
aprds  diner,  et  davan^gt  ti  Yom  pent* 

The  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  have  right 
royal  advocates  ainong"Kt  these  Trappisis  —with  thim  they  are  car- 
dinal virtues  of  the  firnt  water.  **  L  on  ne  s'y  excusera  jamais  de 
quelque  maniere  que  ce  soil,  par  parole  ou  par  signe,  soil  que  Ton  ait 
commb  ou  Ton  n'ait  paa  oommifl  la  fimle  doDt  on  eat  prodav^:  ei 
Tan  oolMidBieia  oooune  we  liuite  digae  d*uae  tite  sMra  piialtioii  da 
a'exeiieer  e&  quelque  cboee." 

Physic  and  affronts  seem  to  be  closely  connected  in  their  estimation  ; 
and  accordingly  their  endiirance  and  indifference  to  both  are  precisely 
similar— whether  jujube  or  jalaj)  are  ])rcscrjbed,  no  matter — it  is  the 
monk's  business  simply  and  huieiy  to  gulp  litem  liuwu,  "  et  demeiurer 
dans  una  giande  indiflttfCDea  k  Tcgud  dm  iMsidet :  atsfl  a^ea  &at;B 
lefusar  auciin  de  ceuz  qui  seni  prtieat«$s  per  Toidie  da  aupttrieur*^ 
—in  fiwl  their  motto  eeems  to  be 

.  Ye  all  eta  avaUow,  Md  we  ask  m  more. 
If,  indeed,  he  presumes  to  draw  the  minutest  line  of  demnrcation,  or 
express  a  shadow  of  preference  betwet-n  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  red 
wine,  ottar  of  roses  or  assafoitida,  he  stands  convicted  of  downright 
epicureanism :  I'opposiiion  qu'on  y  apporte  est  pour  Tordinaire  un 
eM  dii  d^sagrt^meni  que  Ton  tiouva  dans  lei  infidioaBDCDa,  et  par 
oona^quent  una  marque  de  aemmallU f'-^^and  aa  tor  taUng  a  &aflgr  fev 
voeated  fowls,  or,  on  a  more  unequivocal  return  of  appetite,  a  longing 
for  a  beefsteak,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  burst  of  original  sin  • — 
**  Jamais  ttn  religieux  nc  tt'mo'frnerri  tpril  desire  de  la  viande;  ii  ne 
fera  jamais  paraflre  la  inoindre  inquietude  sui  le  siyet  de  la  nourriture 
qui  lui  sera  donnee,  et  prendra  garde  h  ue  pus  tomber  dans  riuooBVt^ 
nieni  li  otdhiaire  anz  inilniiei^  peu  Tertoeux,  qui  est  d'aimar  le  chang»> 
mcni  dam  le  mangor,  Mnt  pw  lee  viandM*  noii  pour,  le  Um  de  m 
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IwgmliB^-^te  i— lie,  indeed,  an  absolute  indifference  bd»fgctt  *BiHiiU 

Mid  sours,  ft  ohnise  is  ing^iously  introduced  prohibiting,  under  any 

circnm^tnncp^",  ]>alliatin^  orsaTOunncr  ingredients;  "on  n  nsern  jamaii=^ 
fie  siicre  ni  cie  confitures  dans  les  intirmeries."  Under  one  specified 
case,  indeed,  meat  is  actually  prescribed ;  a  reg:uIatioD,  however,  as 
&r  as  the  cure  of  the  patient  is  concerned,  we  ^ould  humbly  conceive 
BOfe  boDoored  Ui  the  bfctdi  Hhui  in  tbe  obMrraneQ,  u  hAig  uttaly 
at  wiaoM  wtth  tlw  Mimlory  tectics  of  Bodian  and  Culpepper;  boi 
we  forget  that  we  are  heretics,  and  good  catholics  may  luKfe  leeBons, 
best  known  to  thcnT^rlve^,  for  recommendinp^  strong  animn!  food 
Tinder  continued  paroxysms  of  fever.  "  On  iie  mangera  point  de 
viaiide,  et  I  on  ii  en  inettra  point  dans  les  liouillons,  que  l*on  ii  nit 
endure  trois  ou  quatres  acces  de  fievre :  on  eu  uiieru  autrement  dau» 
lee  maladiee  aigdee  et  fifenrres  eontinuef.'* 

lliere  is  a  certsiii  veil  of  mystery  ttamwn  over  llie  snblect  of  Ueed- 
lDg>  which  I  confess  myself  incompetent  to  raise.  The  injunction 
respectin<if  nbsoluto  <;!Vnce  is  carefuny  repeated  ;  not  a  syllable,  under 
any  preteiu  e  \v  Imtever,  h  to  pass  the  on  the  day  in  which  a  vein 
has  been  opened — surtout  a  Tegard  de  celui  qui  sera  venu  les 
saigner." 

No  deobt,  they  are  quite  whie  enough  fbr  «he  fltettoB  hi  wWeh  fbey 
have  plaeed  IhenBselveB ;  hot  we  do  not  exaetly  see  the  cat  60J10  or 

excluding  from  the  brains  even  of  a  Trappist  the  small  expansion  of 
intellect  thp  h'mited  extent  of  the  convent  library  mij^ht  impart ;  but 
no— **  Personne  n'cTitrera  et  n'ira  lire  dans  la  Bibliotheqne  (we  wish 
our  readers  had  but  seen  what  they  called  the  library  I)  que  par  la 
permission  du  superieur,  qui  ne  se  donne  qu'li  tres  pea.  On  recevra 
de  ere  eaaine  lee  liviee  que  fon  doit  liie»  et  aprke  qa'on  lee  a  Ins  on 
doh  lee  Inl  leMdie.  On  na  lira  point  eeoz  dee  aitttree  qoand  on  lee 
renooatre  en  quelque  lieu,  el  oe  n'eat  ceox  qui  sont  mis  poor  toot 
le  couvent  dans  la  chambre  commune,  lesqnel^  tontefois  les  novices 
ne  doiveiit  point  lire.'*  What  an  exquisite  ilUistralion  of  an  infallible 
mode  for  jirocurin^-  inntormitv  of  faith  !  Aijain: — "  Rien  n*est  plan 
pemicieux  que  de  lire  des  livres,  quels  quiU  soient,  que  le  SaiuL  Esprit 
n'e  pae  mspir^  dTMre ;  PEcritare  eat  le  aeol  line  qui  m^rite  de  feire 
r^Uide  d*un  dudtien }  qoand  on  n'en  entend  pea  qnelque  point,  it  eet 
permi  d'en  cherchar  rexplication  dans  les  saints  Fires  et  les  autres, 
si  on  ne  la  tronve  pas  dans  I'oraison.*'  Ar^ain: — "  Le  choix  des 
livres  qii On  donne  aux  jeunes  <Tens  de  la  Trappe,  me  fait  souvenir 
d'avoir  oui  dire  un  grand  Eveque,  qu'un  des  d^plorables  abus  de 
ce  si^Ie,  est  cette  codttime  qu'ua  a  d'^lever  la  Jeunesse  aux  sciences 

Kir  les  lime  dee  Mens.  On  les  ^e  pour  le  DiaUe,"  Ae.  4& 
o  wonder  the  Catiiolie  neophytes  of  the  priesthood  are  so  skilled  in 
theology  and  general  literature !  But  although  there  is  this  exceeding 
caution  with  respect  to  what  might  find  its  way  to  the  head  or  heart, 
no  limits  are  assig^ned  to  the  outpour i  11  o;s  ot  tliese  faneituliy  furnished 
phrenological  compartments  ;  and,  ac(  <)r(lin<riy,  tjiey  are  enjomed 
**  d  eue  tres  exacts  £k  decouvrir  leurs  tcniaLiuns  au  premier  superieur." 
I  shoidd  really  be  omiooa  to  hear  tiw  jenaine  eonftssions  of  a  wetl- 
dieeipUned  nonk'  of  Ln  Tnp^  What  con  exude  fioas  hlonted 
vicettCf •  hMiHi  111  all  IP  leekd  fron  all  ffwddaatiwiii  ef  thonalit  or 
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tumn?  i  fhobU  Hka  cf  idl  4teg"  ^  JMayw  Ite  faamn  miitliigp 
of  tbtM  hawMi  Soophytos.    Can  the  component  parts      %  job^ 

for  instance,  ever  orlance  athwart  their  blank  brain?  nr  do  they, 
perchance,  ever  drcnm  of  a  lH'iiit>  laiii^h,  and  awake  hhakiftfr  their 
sides?  At  other  tm»t;i>,  peracivenlure,  as  we  have  heanl  that  the 
fasting  thuugliis  of  shipwrecked  tiutt'erers  picked  up  in  a  boat  iu  tiie 

midst  of  Hm  Aikalist  in  ibtfar  tlicping  rwvifitt  na  perpetually  on 

tlww  bowels,  after  a  spare  meal  of  water  and  radMiaBy  with  all  & 

lic^ht  and  airy  tread  of  a  Jack-o'-Iantiern  ?  May  we  not  fancy  them 
stretched  upon  their  pallets,  chewing  the  cud  of  the  forbichlefi  plea- 
sures in  the  salle-^-rnanger  of  Messrs.  Very,  restaurateurs  in  that 
Jdahonicdan  paradiMe,  the  Palais  lioyal  ? 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  account,  I  aUndad  to  a  disf»r^Mincy  of 
•piBlon  bttwaan  tha  aipcrior  and  ma  of  hia  eommanity  ob  the  subject 
of  waehing;  forgattiiig  thai  Ihm  was  a  dirtct  reference  to  it  in  tha 
rules,  whidk  it  behoves  me  to  mention.  Thay  do  wash,  that  is  to  say» 
hands  and  feet,  at  certain  times  and  on  specified  occasions.  Thus — 
is  one  appointed  to  celebrate  mass?  "  on  n'y  servira  (ju'apres  avoir  lav^ 
les  mains."  As  to  feet,  they  are  introduced  in  strant^'e  company;  and 
wa  know  nut  exactly  wliat  to  understand  by  their  singular  a«iiociatiuu 
with  oieainDg  Utchan  utansila;  thaj  aoma  undar  Ilia  haad 
mMom,**  thiia>-<^  ila  lavaroHl  at  nettoiafont  tooa  les  joora  la  valMaila» 
at  le  aanfdi  ila  ittoinopt  laa  |iola  h  boln  at  teoat  la  lavaBumt  daa 
pieds.** 

The  code  of  laws  is  followed  up  by  a  series  of  reflections  of  a  very 
analoGfous  character ;  and  ttie  reasoning  is  iu  motit  cases  on  a  par 
wail  liie  practice.  For  instance,  iu  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
all  the  world  should  litra  like  Trappists,  tba  aaawer  la  No;  bat  thay 
ihonld  do  mon,^-^  poiHioii  thua  logiaaUy  aawmpliftad ;  i  Baiiew 
liM  ( hicfly  on  bad  Inscuit,  but  habit  renders  H  palatable  and  pleasant* 
Therefore,  what  habit  does  for  the  sailor,  grace  must  do  for  the  world ; 
in  \v))ich  ense  they  would  fmd,  like  the  Trnppiists,  "  ^  n  leiirs  mets 
iusipides  inii  \olupte  digne  d  envie," — which  axiom,  wlien  pertecied, 
would  lead  to  the  delectable  power  of  neutralizing',  by  a  species  of 
.  spiritual  process,  the  very  organs  of  taste,  thereby  enabling  the  pro- 
ftaior  to  eat  dee  ▼iaiidaa  exquisea  mia  en  go6tar  lee  plalalia.'^ 
Vary  enviable  indeed !  and  bcnaa  the  aqaalV  gMtUyf&ff  lBfiwaBca» 
tiuUt  a  real  ChriatiaoTa  ^moatioa  should  be  indispensablement  una 
vie  Routl'rante,  austt!re,  pt^nitente,  cnicifit^e;**  all  other  modes  of  life 
bein^  hi{i;hly  repreiiensible,  **  toute  atitre  vio  (  -t  une  vie  de  reprouve." 
and  tiial  grief,  miserv,  and  all  the  other  nieiancholv  et  casteros  wUich 
flesh  is  heir  to,  cau  aiunc  iuiuHe    une  veritable  Joie. ' 

Hefa  and  thefe  wa  find  a  teed  of  adviaa  move  eMkniTely  referring 
to  tha  world  beymd  thaee  waUa»-^tfa«igh,  indeed,  wa  find  It  bfarted 
that  there  ore  gossipera  wHhin*  We  will  give  one,  particularly  appli> 
cable  to  the  London  season,  now  at  its  height,  which  we  fiope  will 
have  its  due  elll'Ct : — "  Uti  dcs  plus  firnnds  obstacles  du  bon  emploi 
du  terns  est  la  coutunn  de  faire  ct  de  recevoir  des  visites  ;  c'est  ])our- 
quoi  uue  dcB  plus  jttdicieuses  de  ces  constitutions  detend  d'entrer  dans 
la  oefl«la  Us  uns  dee  antMa/*  Recreations,  of  course*  M  aondfiiwd 
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teilit  grais.  ^  Jihnt  Chtisl  MdUl  det  hmum  riertfafloiit  Lw 
Apdtret  ddttmieiitrih  une  heure  da  jour  k  cela  ?"  This  reminds  im 
of  a  story  recorded  of  a  primitrfe  Calvinist  in  the  pure  orthodoK  daji 

of  the  Geneva  school.  He  was  anathematizincc  all  social  intercourse 
with  great  elo«|ueiicc  and  fervour,  when  a  hy-stander  humbly  hinted 
that  our  Saviour's  conduct  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  rather  militated 
against  his  doctrine.  Je  I'avoue,"  replied' the  Calvinist,  **  mait 
«Mnf<meiit  m  liwtijm  la  ncHlmiiv  choM  qulf  fti." 
'  9f  mtk  ingMim  Thi|ipieal  procesi  of  rMM««hif  ,  irittats  tnd  vtoas 
«rt  mem  and  then  made  to  shift  aides,  and,  like  WUga  and  Tories  In 
the  late  ministerial  chang-es,  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  place 
themselves.  For  instance,  woe  be  to  him  who  would  palliate  the 
failings  of  a  friend,  or,  indeed,  have  any  friend  at  all  !  "  Pounjuoi 
n'y  a-t-il  que  les  religieux  qui  se  soient  avisos  d'une  raaxime  esseu* 
tiella  ma  GMstkuiisoie,  qui  eii  de*  iNnnlr  dTentre  en  ottta  mm 
pala—a  qv'cii  appelle  ainilM9  Qoa  da  mauz  ettta  ftmaaa  vcttu  rnuaa 
dana  le  monde !  Un  chi4tien  dttcste,  fuit,  on  persecute  le  vice  par  tout 
on  i)  est,"  ike.  &c.   What  would  Pyladaa  and  Oraalaa  have  to  aay  Ibr 

themselves  before  such  a  tribunal? 

The  world  is  lull  enough  of  temptation,  doubtless,  without  wishing 
to  enlist  a  reinforcement  of  strange  recruits  into  so  over-stocked  a 
'■erfica.  Adrocatea  Aw  tfaia  aiRiaraiinieMrjr  intfodnotfon,  howifVMi^ 
•am  not  eonflnad  to  ooofMla  of  La  Trappe ;  I  bava  myaetf  ftHtn  te 
ivith  them  amongst  that  peculiar  class  who  designate  themaalTva  ani 
their  coadjutors  as  the  **  eminently  serious,"  and  have  known  many 
an  anathema  passed  even  on  the  cultivation  of  talents.  Once  I  heard 
one  of  these  pious  individuals  go  a  step  farther,  and  fairly  denouiice 
scenery,  and  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  u  dangerous  snare 
of  Satan,  but  I  nerer  till  nov  heard  a  fit  of.ekknesa  so  named. 
**  Aneai  la  denri^re  tessource  dix  Ddinon»  aprte  avoir  eesayd  en  rain 
toutes  les  plus  rudes  tentations  contre  le  saint  Job,  fut  de  le  fairs 
malade.  II  savait  par  I'expt^rience  que  les  plus  saints,  apr^s  avoir 
rtfsistt?  aux  plus  redoutables  tentations,  siiccombent  h  celle-li."  We 
always  thought  this  affliction  niiofht  be  a  means  of  proving  patience 
and  resignation,  and  never  suspected  that  the  real  snare  consisted  in 
tbe  possibility  of  the  patient's  considering  "  la  maladie  comttie  ttn 
pml^e  d'Snmoitlfication." 

My  heart  aiekinad  as  I  turned  nway  ftom  the  eoirrent  gaie^ 
and  pondered  on  the  melancholy  mummery  and  strange  unsuitable 
garb  in  which  Religion,  the  greatest  boon  of  God  to  man,  is  96 
often  arrayed! — and  by  those,  too,  whose  duty  and  profession  it 
more  peculiarly  is  to  invest  it  with  attractive  rather  than  repcUant 
qualities!  And  yet  I  parted  fhnn  these  monks  with  mingled 
Mfaiiga  of  regret  and  iespeet  fbr  men  who,  w!fh  such  palpa- 
ble aineerity,  sivcrificed  so  much  of  flic  present  to  the  fiiturei 
with  all  their  faults,  1  could  not  but  nspect  them  still.-— 
With  these  feelings  too,  I  now  take  my  'leave  of  the  subject- 
lamenting  only  that  I  have  it  not  in  niy  j)ovver  to  counterbalance 
this  preposterous  collection  of  absurdities,  by  a  corresponding*  cor- 
rective weight  of  wholesome  principles,  iiut  yet,  like  Falstaif  's  half- 
Msnywortfi  of  bread  t»  att  hh  taekir-ihere  are  aomr  seaHerings  of 
Mllcr  Mings.  6oM  hw  gndni  of  gMd  MBia  tt  nil  thia  liyper- 
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essence  of  "  1e  vrai  Pandta*'  and  these  I  wflfioffly  select,  that  my 
mdei^s  last  impreadoiii  may  not  be  wholly  on  we  aafiriendly  sidtt. 
Thus  the  fbllowing  reflection  on  the  supposed  idolatiy  of  the  Catbolie 
Chwch  deserves  the  attention  of  every  unpr«^udiced  Protestant.  Ne 

salucr  dans  I't^glise  que  celui  qui  est  fimap^  visible  dn  Dieu  invisible 
que  nous  y  venons  adorer,  est  ime  pratique  que  ceux  qui  n'oiit  que  le  nom 
de  Chretien  neglig^ent ;  mais  ceum  qui  sentent  la  majestt^  et  la  &aiatet<$ 
du  lieu  ou  ils  sont  n'ont  garde  de  diviser  ainsi  leur  culte,  s'il  faut 
ainsi  dire*  et  dTintemmipra  I'adoration  du  Dieu  vivant  pour  adorer  de 
Taines  idoles  de  grandeur  ou  dc  beaute."  Again,  on  private  and  fine- 
quent  communion  with  the  Deity,  nothing  can  be  moKetnte  and  imprca* 
sive  than  the  following : — **  Aussi  nc  nous  est-il  pas  command*?  d'etre 
toujours  ?i  Teglise  ou  h  genoux  dans  notre  oratoire ;  m«i*^  il  est  or- 
donne  h  rlnu^ue  Chretien  de  se  faire  un  temple  en  lui-menie,  dual  ie 
Saint  EspriL  est  le  grand  prStre &c. ....  ^nd  this  last,  with  which 
I  shall  dose  my  account,  contains  as  fair  a  portion  of  sound  oonunon 
sense  resnlUng  from  a  truly  philosophic  view  of^the  subject,  as  .  could 
have  been  condensed  by  any  writer  within  the  same  number  of  words. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  soi-disant 
religionists,  by  whom  it  may  be  so  often  and  so  beneficially  applied— 
"Plusieurs  veulent  faire  passer  leur  lemptfrature  pour  vcrtu  ;  s'iJs  s  uit 
mtilancoliques,  leur  hunieur  est  sombre  et  austere,  et  leur  exteneur 
B^vfere  et  rude.  It  arrive  raremcnt  que  ces  ^os-li  soient  Y^table- 
ment  Tertueux  parce  qu'ils  sont  sujets  k  se  croire  et  h  ^tre  eras  tds»  el 
que  ces  deux  choses  sont  ^[element  rumeuBes,** 
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It  was  evening,  townrds  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  when  the  warmth 
ot  the  midday  sun  reminds  us  of  the  sumuK  i  iust  ^one,  ami  the  cool- 
ness of  the  evening  plainly  assures  us  that  winter  is  fast  approaching; 
that  I  was  proceeding  homewards  on  horseback,  fortified  by  a  strong' 
great  coat  against  the  weather  without,  and  refreshed  with  a  glass  <^ 
eau-de-vie,  that  I  might  feel  equally  secure  within.  My  road  lay  for 
some  time  along  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there 
rose  a  small  and  thickly  oversprcadinc^  wood,  which  the  road  skirted 
for  some  distance;  and,  on  a  sUght  emineiicc,  at  an  angle  where  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  threw  their  gleam  across  the  path,  were 
suspended  the  remains  of  a  malefactor  in  chains.  They  had  be^ 
hanging  there  at  least  ten  years ;  the  wfaole  of  the  fie^  wasoonsunled ; 
and  here  and  there,  where  the  coarse  dark  cloth  in  which  the  figure 
had  been  wrapped  had  decayed,  the  bones,  bleadied  by  the  weather, 
protruded. 

I  confess  I  nm  rather  snperstitinu«,  and  certainly  did  push  on,  in 
order  that,  if  possible,  I  might  pass  tlie  jjiace  before  the  sun  should 
have  set ;  to  accomplish  which,  I  put  my  horse  upon  a  fast  txoi, 
which  I  ailarvards  iocieased  Into  a  hand  gallop.  The  aun.  )iow<W< 
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had  set,  ruid  the  t\sllii;lit  wns  fast  changing  into  darkness  as  I  rode 
up.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  otF  the  spot,  for  the  figure  swung 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  accompanied  by  the  low  harsh  creak- 
Inlf  of  the  liDM,  as  It  moiwd  to  the  breese* 

What  nHh  exertion,  and  I  may  add  fear,  or 'something  very  like  it, 
tiie  perspiration  fell  in  large  drops  from  my  forehead,  and  nearly 
blinded  me,  so  that  I  could  not  refrnin  from  imaginmi^  that  the  white 
bonv  arm  (hand  it  had  none)  of  the  figure,  relieved  against  the  dark 
wood  behind,  was  beckoniui;-  to  me,  as  it  waved  iu  the  wind.  On 
passing  it,  I  put  my  horse  tu  full  speedy  and  did  not  once  check  his 
pace,  or  look  around,  until  I  had  left  the  Oeraum  Gibbet  (for  so  it 
Was  called)  a  good  mile  behind.  ■ 

It  was  now  a  fine,  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  I  had  not  gone  far  when 
I  heard  tlie  sound  of  horses'  feet  at  a  little  distance  behind,  and  about  the 
same  time  began  to  feel  myself  unusually  cold.  I  buttoned  up  my  coat, 
but  that  did  not  mak  e  much  difference  ;  I  took  a  large  comforter  fit)m  my 
pocket,  and  put  it  round  my  neck.  I  felt  still  colder;  and  urging  my  horse 
forward,  I  hoped  that  exercise  would  warm  me;  but  no,  I  was  still  cold. 
However 'fast  I  galloped;  I  still  heard  the  sound  of  horsed  feet  be- 
hind, at' apparently  just  the  same  distance,  and  though  I  looked 
around  several  times,  I  could  not  see  a  living  soul !  The  sound  got 
faster  and  faster,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  a  small  grey  y>ony 
trotted  up,  on  which  sat  a  tall,  thin,  melancholy  lookinof  man,  with  a 
long  pointed  nose,  and  dull  heavy  eyelids,  which  hung  so  low,  that  at 
first  he  appeared  to  be  asleep.  His  countenance,  which  was  extremely 
pale  and  cadaverous,  was  ovefshadowed  by  a  quantity  of  lon^  thin 
white  hur,  which  hung  down  to  his  dioulders.  He  was  dressed  In  a 
thin  white  jacket,  wliicb  ha  wore  open,  white  fiistian  trowsers,  awlte 
hat,  his  shirt  collar  open,  and  no  cravat  round  his  neck  ? 

We  rode  for  some  tune  side  by  side,  the  stranger  never  once  turiiino- 
round,  or  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  look  at  me  ;  I  could  not  help  reg-ard- 
ing  him  intently,  until  my  eyes  ached  with  the  cold.  I  was  obliged  every 
now  and  then  to  let  go  the  reins  to  blow  my  fingers,  which  I  thought 
would  drop  pft;  and,  on  toucbin|[^  my  hone,  I  found  he  was  as  cold 
as  myself !  Yet  the  stranger  looked  not  the  least  affected  by  it,  for  his 
cloak  remained  strapped  to  the  saddle  behind  him,  and,  indeed,  his 
jacket  was  thing  open,  and  his  '^hirt-collnr  unbuttoned  as  before  ! 

This  looked  very  strange  1 — there  was  something  mysterious  about 
him:  so  I  resolved  to  be  quit  of  him  us  soon  as  possible;  but  the 
ftaler  I  rode,  the  faster  rode  be;  and  though  my  horse  appeared  as 
powerfiil  again  as  the  one  on  which  he  was  riding,  yet  I  found  that 
when  it  came  to  the  push,  his  pony  could  have  passed  me  easily. 
But  that  was  not  his  intention ;  for  when  I  slackened  my  pace,  he 
slackened, — and  on  my  pullinnf  up,  he  pulled  up  also:  still  he  never 
looked  at  me,  and  there  we  remained  side  by  side,  and  I  nearly  frozen 
to  death  with  the  cold. 

Every  thing  around  us  was  perfectly  quiet ;  and  I  felt  this  silence 
becoming  quite  appalling ;  at  length,  I  exclaimed,  Sir  1  you  seem 
determined  we  shall  not  ptot  company,  however  it  may  be  the  wish  of 
one  of  us."  The  stranger,  after  making  a  slight  indinatibo  of  his 
haadt  espiessedi  in  the  most  gentismanly  inaniiert  his  aonow  that  it 
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should  he  thoug'ht  he  had  intruded  himself  upon  mo,  nnd  his  earnest 
desire  tliat  we  mii^'lit  proceed  togetlier  (seeing  that  our  course  wats 
tiie  hHiue)  on  belter  terms.  This  was  said  with  so  mucli  pohteness; 
that  I  really  could  not  refuM!  hehig^  moremv  ooovinoed,  that  if  I 
(Md,  it  WM  totally  oiit'  of  my  power  to  enforca  niy  Teftttal ;  lo  we 
trotted  on  together. 

The  stranger  iinmediately  began  talking  most  fluently,  but  continu* 
ally  sl»iflrd  the  suhject,  nnd  at  leng^th  coming'  to  a  hill  stop,  he  sud- 
denly :\>ked  nie  what  was  iiiy  optuioa  of  all  this  ?  I,  who  had  been  dread- 
lull)  utilised  by  the  cold,  so  us  to  have  been  disabled  from  g'wine  any 
attention,  felt  qaHe  at  a  loes  what  to  say  >^at  length,  as  well  as  I  was 
able  (for  my  teeth  chattered  so  much  I  could  searcely  speak  plain),  I 
tiamnu  red  out,  "  whether  he  did  not  think  it  was  very  cold  ?"  Im- 
mediately his  dull  eyes  lighted  up,  and  I  shall  never  forgat  their  fiery 
and  unnatural  light,  as,  turninir  suddenly  round,  he  «;tnred  me  full  in 
the  face,  sayinp;,  in  the  most  joyous,  mild,  and  mf  lochous  tone  of 
voice*  "  Perhaps  you  will  accept  of  my  cloak  ?"  and  adiiinp;,  w  ith  pe*' 
puliar  emphasis,  "  he  was  sure  I  should  be  warm  enough  then,"  in- 
■tantly  begaa  to  unstrap  it  from  behind  him.  In  vein  I  deelared  I 
eovld  noe  think  of  ampting  it,  espacially  as  ha  was  more  thinly  dad 
than  myself :  he  began  to  hiform  me,  with  the  ^me  poouHar  ctpres- 
sion,  **  that  he  never  fc!t  cold,''* — and  that  he  would  be  most  happy  if 
I  would  do  him  the  honour  to  put  it  on.  I  kept  refusing,  and  he 
persistin^r^  ^dl  at  last  he  became  so  importunate,  that  I  rudely  pushed 
it  from  me,  saying,  Uiat  I  would  not  acceptof  it. '  O  !  il  you  could 
bMv  ecaa  tbc  dmngn  in  hiB  manner  and  appearanee  1  ■  ineteed  of  th» 
aiild,  plaoKl  loak  ba  had  hithOTto  worn.  Me  ^ne  waa  oootraelidtiy  tiia 
ftMgtat  feelings  ct  lOga  and  diaappoUrtmantt  Ilia  eyes  flashed  fire 
from  under  his  heory  loiit  brows  ;  his  mouth  was  curled  with  a  kind 
of  *'  sardonic"  ^in ;  and,  hastily  adjusting  the  cloak  about  him,  he 
said  with  the  most  sinister  expression,  '*  Perha])s  1  would  do  him 
the  honour  another  time?"  Then  dashing  the  spurs  into  his  beast, 
he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment* 

I  fek  moeii  relieved  by  kSm  dcfiartuio:  ha  waa  no  sooner  gone,  than 
I  got  by  degrees  warm«r  and  wamer ;  even  my  horse  appeaiod  to 
M  a  difference^  he  pranced  aad  niiglwd  aa  if  freed  from  aoma 
restraint,  and  in  a  very  little  time  was  as  warm  as  myself. 

I  bofnin  to  think  there  wn*^  something — there  was  really  something' 
• — horridlv  uniiuturul  about  tiie  stranjrer  ; — his  hollow  voice,  pale  com- 
plexion, and  heavy  eye, — ^above  all,  the  strange  coldness  that  came 
overmcl  Ifekr^cedthatlwasdmsridof  him;  andtfaatlM 
not  accepted  Ua  oftr  of  tha  doak  (ae  then,  hi  all  probahilHy,  w« 
AouM  not  have  parted  so  soon);  and  now,  so  Ihde  did  I  need  it,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  unbutton  my  ooot»  and  tafcn  my  thiek  lambe'  wool 
comforter  from  my  neck. 

Who  could  the  stranirer  he  ? 

I  remembered  to  have  heard,  that  the  German  who  was  hung  in 
ehains,  and  whose  gibbet  1  liad  passed,  had  su^red  the  saetenea  ni 
the  law,  for  having  bamt  a  houea,  and  mnfdeMd  in  the  moet  cml 
and  Aoeidng  manner,  a  peraon,  whom  be  strangled  with  his  doak* 
Kan;  it  wne  aleoeumiirtly  t«|Mitedj<biitenlf  bettevtdby  and 
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superstitious)  that  this  man  did  not  then  die  for  it  was  said,  that 
the  devil^  to  whom  alter  his  coudsmuation  he  had  sold  himself,  had* 
while  he  was  suspeuded,  in  some  way  or  other,  supported  him ;  and 
}M  aHerWwrds  wi  him  on  the  gibbet*  in  Ihe  ibrm  of  n  mTMi»  nntil 
the  fastenings  decayed,  so  that  he  couU  reloaee  himself,  when  he 
substituted  the  body  of  a  person  whom  he  nnrdend  foir  the  piur 
pose ! 

There  wove  many  persons  now  alive  who  hud  sworn  to  having  seen 
the  ravea  there,  morninnc,  noon,  and  to  have  heard  its  croaking^ even  at 
midnight.  Many  accounted  ibr  this,  by  saying  it  came  there  to  feed 
on  the  body ;  but  one  of  the  villagers,  who  wte  known  tabe  n  etoul 
Mow,  havhu^  oeeesion  to  go  by  the  gibbet  one  twilight,  declnred,  thnt 
he  heard  the  man  talking  wHh  the  taven,  but  in  a  language  be  conld 
not  understand  ;  that  at  first  he  supposed  he  was  deceived  by  his  own 
fancy,  or  the  creaking  of  the  iron  fastenintr;^,  hut  an  approaching 
nearer,  he  distinctly  saw  the  eyes  of  the  man  loDkin^i  intcntlv  at  (iim; 
and  he  verily  believed  had  he  stopped  he  would  have  spuken  lu  iiim, 
but  that  he  was  so  alarmed  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  never  once 
I^ftked  behhid  or«toppedto  take  breath,  nnlil  he  fcnehed  the  end  of  the 
plain,  a  distance  of  above  five  miles.  And  it  was  further  said,  the 
German,  when  released  from  the  gibbet,  was  obliged,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  voW,  to  do  the  devil's  will  on  earth — that  he  was  most  (dread- 
fully pale,  owinn*  to  the  blood  never  having  tiowed  into  his  face  since 
his  strangulaiion,  ior  the  devil,  it  is  said,  had  only  just  kept  his  word ; 
thai  the  German,  aA  he  was  called,  had  since  often  been ,  wen  tiding 
np  and  down  the  toed,  and  that  he  entered  very  freely  into  eonveii^ 
tion,  atfd  ettdeavonred  to  entvnp  the  nnwary  to  put  ttmi  in  Ihe  power 
of  his  master. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  this  was  the  German  ?  Tut  !  an  idle 
thought  ;  and  yet — I  remember  there  was  someLhmg  toreiga  in  his 
accent: — then  the  paleness  of  his  face, — the  strange  circumstances 
ttiAt  accompanied  his  prcsence,^the  pressing  and  exUttf>rdinary 
inanner  in  whteh  he  olTeml  his  cHmJc,  whleh  night  have  becn-sMoe 
device  to  getme  within  hh  power,— 4lie  mtrcnie  eeld  wMi  whleh  I 
Was  afflicted, — the  ominous  beckoning,  too,  of  the  figure  on  the 
gibbet  :  each  circumstance  came  forcibly  before  me  ;  and  \^^re  he  the 
(i«  rn  an  or  not,  I  more  than  ever  rejoiced  that  i  had  thus  easily  got 
rid  ot  him. 

I  now  rode  briskly  on  to  a  small  inn,  tiiat  was  situated  about  hatf> 
way  betwMti  the  ooninienoeDient  and  end  'Of  my  Jourae^v  and  anive4 
there  about  half-past  eight  o'clock.  On  alightitiig,  the  host,  a  fat  joUy 
fellow,  with  a  perpetual  smile  on  his  fa(*e,  came  out  and  wdeomed  me, 

**  Shew  me  into  a  private  room,"  said  I,  ^'  and  brin*;;  me  some  refresh- 
ment ;''  the  landlord  replied  he  was  very  sorry  his  only  room  was 
at  present  occupied  bv  a  o^entleman  who  had  been  there  about  ten 
minutes,  but  he  was  bure  he  would  have  no  objection  to  my  company. 
He  departed  to  (rt»tainhis  permlBsion,  and  returned  wfthtlM  gcntleoaan 
emnplimeatB,  and  that  he  wmdd  be  most  happy  in  my  company :  en  I 
followed  mine  host  to  the  room  ;  but  what  was  my  conlVi8ibn»  wfaen^  nn 
opcninjx  door,  I  discovered  seated,  the  mysterious  strani^er,  whose 
presence  had  befoie  caneed..me  such  sainoyaiu»e !  A  sort  of  ch^ussi 
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instantly  came  over  me,  aad  I  would  have  retired,  when  the  stranger 
got  up,  and  bowing  politely,  ssid  **he  was  eieeedingly  hapj^y  to 
aeesde  to  my  request  of  allowing  me  to  occupy  the  same  room,"  and 
at  the  same  time  handed  me  a  chair.    It  was  impossible  fur  me  now 
to  rcftise;  so,  thnnl<in2i:  him  for  his  offer,  I  seated  myself,  und,  as  I 
before  said,  beinji  mther  t  lully,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  a 
fire  ?  I  iiiinu  vliaiely  perceived  a  strong  alteration  la  his  features,  but  it 
was  only  momentary ;  he  instantly  recovered  himself,  and  said,  tiiat, 
.  Ibr  bis  part»  his  doak,  pointing  to  one  which  bung  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  was  quite  enough  for  him«  however  cold  the  weather  miglu  be,* 
and  added,  **  if  I  would  but  put  it  on  for  one  moment,  he  was  sure  I 
should  be  warm  enough  then**     I  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread  of 
this  cloak,  and  I  determined  not  to  put  it  on  ;  so  startinir  up,  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  on  the  landlord's  entering,  asked  his  permission  to  have 
a  tire.    Xhe  stranger  bowed  his  head,  and  tixing  his  eyes  on  tiie  wall, 
remained  quite  silent   The  landlord.  I  obsenred,  rubbed  his  hands  as 
he  went  out,  saying,  this  was  one  of  the  coldest  nights  he  had  felt  this 
year. 

While  they  were  about  preparing:  to  lig;lit  the  fire,  the  stranger  sat 
quite  silent;  for  ray  part  I  erot  coldtrr  and  colder;  a  -^nrt  of  melancholy 
chillness  seemed  to  pervade  the  place  ;  the  larg-c  clock  that  was  in  the 
room  tiad  stopped,  trom  some  cause  or  other,  about  ten  minutes  beiore  I 
airhred  ;  and  on.  the  maid  coming  in,  though  before  a  merry,  cheerftil- 
looking  damsel,  she  presently  became  as  melancholy  and  as  grave  as 
either  of  us,  especially  as,  afler  numerous  attempts,'she  was  obliged  to 
confess  her  inability  to  light  the  fire.  It  was  now  very  ct>ld,  so  the 
landlady  came  and  did  her  best  endenvours  to  light  a  fire,  but  in  vain  ; 
afterwards  the  landlord,  boots,  hostler,  and  the  cook,  who  never 
having  been  out  ot  a  perspiration  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life,  was 
nearly  kdled  by  the  sudden  effect  of  cold  she  experienced  on  coming 
into  the  room:  last  of  all  I  myself  tried,  but  unsuccessfully.  They  aU 
looked  surprised,  and  the  landlord  observed  it  was  very  strange — it 
was  not  so  cold  he  was  sure  any  where  else.  Tbe  stranger  s^  this 
time  remained  ns  quiet  and  immoveable  as  before. 

1  now  desired  the  landlord  to  bring  in  tea,  hoping  by  that  means 
to  warm  myself.  When  the  tea  tilings  were  brought,  the  stranger 
drew  a  chair  for  himself  to  the  table,  and  requested  I  would  make  tea; 
I  desired  the  mahl  to  pour  some  water  into  the  teapot,  finom  a  kettle 
wbicb  she  held  in  her  hand*  apparently  just  from  the  fine:  however,  on 
pouring  in  some  water  no  steam  arose ;  so  far  from  it,  the  water 
appeared  to  be  scarcely  warm.  T  questioned  her  what  she  meant  by 
it,  und  how  she  expected  I  could  make  tea  with  cold  water?  site 
declared  that  it  boiled  when  it  left  the  kitchen  fire,  and  she  did 
not  know  how  it  could  get  cold  since.  I  then  told  her  to  take  ihe  tea- 
pot and  fill  it  from  the  large  kettle,  which  she  assured  me  was  boiliug 
on  the  kitchen  fire ;  she  returned,  and  on  my  tilting  it  up  to  pour  out 
the  tea.  it  ran  gently  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  congealed  into  a 
long  icicle!  The  mnid  looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  Stranger, 
and  then  went  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

I  remained  some  time  sitlintr  intently  gazing  on  the  stranger,  who 
eat  with  his  dull  heavy  eyca  &uii  micutiy  fixed  oa  the  wall,    i  caa 
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scarcely  describe  what  I  felt,  I  shook  so  dreadfully  both  with  (mr  and 
cold,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat — my  teetii  chattered — my 
knees  shook — in  short,  i  began  to  fear  that  if  I  staid  any  longer,  I 
Bhmild  be  froseii  to  death.'  At  len^  he  notii^  my  confu6ioD.  and 
starting  up,  he  again  -said,  **perfaAp9  I  would  accept  of  his-doak." 
Now  I  was  really  dying  with  cold,  and  the  cloak  looked  so  waitt  and 
80  tempting,  that  I  could  not  help  eyeing  it  wistfully ;  this  the  stranger 
perceived,  and,  opening  it,  shewed  the  lining,  which  was  of  the  finest 
lamb's  wool,  looking  inhaitely  warmer  as  well  as  softer,  atid  more 
comfortable  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen.  He  then,  in  the  most 
obliging  manner,  request^  that  I  would  put  it  on,  adding,  in  his  own 
expressive  way,  he  was  sme'  I  should  be  wetrm  enough  then,  I  felt 
myself  wavering;  but,  summoning  up  my  resolution,  I  determined  I 
would  not  yield,  so,  quitting  him  abruptly,  I  ordered  my  horse,  and 
beiti^  resolved,  once  and  for  ever,  to  rit]  myself  of  this  odious  stranger, 
I  mounted  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  side',  {'or  I 
heard  the  stranger  calling  loudly  for  his  horse,  I  galloped  the  whole 
of  the  way  home ;  and  I  can  safely  swear  that  nothing  whatever  passed 
me  on  the  road. 

Now,  said  I,  at  any  rate  I  have  distanced  bun :  and  knocking  at 
my  door,  it  was  quicldy  opened  by  my  wife,  who  had  been  anxiously 

expecting  me.    After  our  usual  salutation,  she  informed  me  I  should 
meet  an  old  friend  up  stairs  who  had  been  waiting  my  arrival.  **  With 
an  old  friend,  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  warm  fire,"  said  I,  **  I  can 
forget  every  thing and  hastening  up  stairs — it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  my  confauon — before  me  was  seated  the  identical  stranger, 
with  the  mysterious  cloak  hanging  over  the  arm  of  the  chaur  on  which 
he  sat!— He  rose  as  I  entered— rage  prevented  me  from  uttering  a 
word.    He  bowed  politely,  saying,  "  that  he  hoped  he  was  not  aa 
intruder ;  but,  after  our  having  passed  some  hours  together  on  our 
journey,  he  thought  he  might  make  bold  to  beg  a  night's  lodging, 
havHjg  found  himself  benighted,  close  to  my  house."    I  was  so  thun- 
derstruck that  I  couH  not  say  a  word  in  answer.    My  wife  now  en- 
tered the  room,  and  oonmlained  of  the  cold.   She  said  the  6re  had 
gone  out  soon  alter  my  friend  arrived,     and,  what  is  very  strange" 
added  she,  "  we  were  unable  to  light  it  again.    I  have  been  to  order 
a  bed  to  be  made  for  your  friend — and  I  have  ordered  the  sheets  to  be  * 
aired,  as  the  night  is  rather  cold.'*    **  Oh !"  said  the  stranger,  **  yoii 
need  not  mind  that — /  always  sleep  warm  enough  f*  and  pointing  to 
his  doak,  he  gave  a  most  expressive  but  sarcastic'smile.   This  was 
almost  too  much ;  yet  what  could  I  do  ?  "I  had  no'  excuse  to  turn  him 
out   Suppose  it  should  be  the  German? — tush  1  nonsense !-»but 
however  I  tried  to  rid  myself  of  this  thought,  I  never  could  succeed  in 
entirely  banishing  it ;  such  strong  hold  has  the  idea  of  supernatural 
interference  on  a  sujiorstitions  mind.   I  resolved,  however,  in  mere 
contradiction  to  my  opujiuu,  to  put  up  with  his  company  this  once  ;— 
and,  endeavouring  to  appear  as  unconcerned  as  possible,  I  made  suit- 
able acknowledgments  in  the  best  way  I'coukL 

After  a  painful  sileojce,  which  was  only  disturbed  by  the  chattering 
of  bur  teeth,  supper  was  announced,  aod  hastily  dispatch^' fer  everf 
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WttCT  ^^^^^  again  ensued  ;  till  at  length  I  caught  up  a 

cantrip,  for  I  ronW  benr  it  no  loncrer.  i\n<\  asked  the  strnnfrcr  if  T  should 
shew  him  his  room  ;  tie  consented,  and  bowing  to  my  wile,  took  his 
cloak  and  followed  me. 

When  we  came  into  his  room,  I  observed  the  water  was  frozen  in 
Ibe  OTvcr ;  I  wiH  ofder  Uie  iommt,"  said  I,  **  to  bring  you  some 
trMi  irater  is  the  ttomfng  to  ^avt  triA."  He  replied,  tliat  he 
had  rather  I  would  not  give  mysdf  so  raOGh  tvouble,  on  his  account, 
for  that  he  could  lather  his  face  with  snow  He  then  asked  me  if  I 
slept  warm  ?  *'  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  i  shall  not  do  so  to-nig;ht." 
He  placed  liis  cloak  in  my  hand,  saying,  with  a  chuckle,  **  I  bnd  only 
to  throw  it  over  me  and  my  wife,  and  he  was  sure  we  should  be 
warm  enough  then  /" — I  threw  down  the  cloak,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
lOoin* 

I  jollied  mf  trifii  down  ttmirs*  who,  on  my  imhnuding  her  with  the 
folly  of  inviting  a  perfect  stfsnger  to  sleep  in  the  house,  told  me,  that 
lie  bad  introduced  himself  as  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  wished  to  see 
me  on  particular  business.  I  then  hinted  my  suspicions  concerning 
him,  and  that  I  thought  it  was  through  him  we  were  thus  grievously 
tormented  by  the  cold. 

I  went  to  bed, — but  not  to  sleep, — not  all  the  Uankets  in  the  wofU 
could  ever  have  made  me  warm.  I  hedtated  whether  I  should  not  so 
and  turn  the  strange  out,  thus  late  as  it  was ; — but  I  might  be  mis- 
taken,  after  all he  was  very  genUemanly,  and  behaved  throughout 

with  the  f^rentost  j^ropriety,  co  that  I  could  have  no  excuse  for  so 
dninir.    And  thouij^h  there  were  many  strange  circumstances  attending 
his  presence,  still  tiiey  might  he  accidental.    I  resolved,  at  least,  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  morning,  though  I  felt  as  if  I  was  exposed  to  the 
tir  on  a  eold  winte/s  night ;  but  I  was  doomed  again  to  be  distmbed, 
I  had  locked  my  room  door  (my  constant  custom  upon  going  to  bed), 
when,  abotit  one  o'clock,  as  I  was  lying,  wide  awake, — ^the  stranger,- 
•M-tbe  German, — the  Hend  ! — for  I  believe  he  was  all  three,— ^entered 
my  room ! — how,  T  k?Knr  }iot, — I  heard  no  noise.    A  horrid  trem- 
hling  immediately  came  o\  (  r  me, — my  knees  knocked  together, ^ — my 
teeth  chattered, — my  hair  stood  ou  end, — I  ciiuid  scarcely  draw  my 
breath.    What  could  be  his  purpose  ?  to  murder  me  ? — no — no,  I  see 
it  an,— the  cloak,*-tfae  mysterious  cloak,  the  source  of  all  my  lean 
nd  apprehensions;""- he  tMnks  by  that  to  gain  his  purpose,  and  fan- 
cying I  am  asleep,  he  comes,  no  doubt,  to  cast  that  upon  me,  and  thus 
give  the  fiend,  his  master,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  power  over  me! 
He  approncbed  the  bed  ; — my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my  parched 
mouth,  and  fear,  an  all  absorbing  fear,  had  nearly  choked  me.  He 
opened  the  cloak — another  moment — and  then  but  rage,  fear,  de- 
spair, gave  me  strength:— I  started  up     •*  Villain !"  said  I,  "  I  wiU 
not  tamely  bear  it:**  and  grappling  with  him,  I  threw  the  doak  fitm 
me.   I  now  cared  not  what  I  did  or  said.  *■  Hence,"  roHred  I,  *'  and 
seek  the  fiend  you  serve  !**  and  accidentally  in  the  scuffle  I  cau|^ 
hold  of  his  long  pointed  nose;— he  shrieked  aloud  with  rap;e  and 
pain.    "  My  G^d,  Mr.  T—     sa  d  my  wife,  "  what  arc  you  about  ?" 
I  received  a  heavy      — immediately  tlie  whole  was  gon«*  lassiited 
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my  wife  into  bed  ;  for  ft  seems  tliat  I  had  lain  half  the  night  with  the 
clothes  completely  olTme;  which,  as  often  as  she  had  endea\()i]red  t9 
replace,  I  had  iresisted ;  and  on  her  persisting,  I  had  eventuaii)  £>ei2ed 
her  by  the  nose^  and  we  both  tumbled  out  en  bed  together. 


ON  THE  STATE  AND  FiU)SF£CTS  OF  POATUGAXi.  . 

Tnia  has  been  %  good  deal  tM  l«tdy  ^  the  eMn  of  Pottagd,  ef 
the  stale  pnake  of  Don  Miguel,  of  his  mother,  his  mobs,  his  monks,  hii 
ministers,  and  municipalities  ;  of  the  antipathy  of  his  people  to  freedom, 

—of  their  moclc  ceremonies  in  burning  the  charter  ()f  their  rifrht'^. — of 
their  pronencss  to  despotism,  even  when  it  inast  be  conij)lcted  by 
usurpation, — and  of  their  resolution  to  return  to  their  old  chains 
and  d^^adation, — amid  the  exulting  shouts  of  a  fanatic  rabble,  pro- 
tected Df  the  police,  and  leetlvfng  iSkat  impulse  and  their  pay  fmi 
the  eonrtl^  inaorgMits  of  the  palace.   On  every  repeated  allusion  to  a 
ftw  prominent  and  ondeiiiable  fiM!t8  connected  with  this  subject,  one 
party  cries  out,  "  sec,  how  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been  betrayed  by 
the  allies  of  Don  Pedro  ;  see,  how  the  Portuguese  constitutifMialists 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  perfidious  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  sent  troops  to  Portugal,  on  tiie  Jl  lared  pretext  o 
defending  it  against  foreign  foes,  but  with  the  real  purpose  of  keeping 
Its  throne  Taeant  for  a  eontemptible  tyrant,  and  wbfeh,  hatfini^  eaoortea 
hfan  hdmc  with  Ita  fleet,  to  a  people  confldfaig  in  assunmces  of  his 
change  of  principles,  withdraws  both  troops  and  shijis  on  his  arrival, 
Toaviiig  onr  deluded  friends  to  his  vengeance."    "No,  no,"  replies 
aiiotlierpartv,  *'thc  Portiin'ii<*'^e,  if  sacrificed  at  all,  h..ve  been  sacrificed 
to  their  own  bhiuinth.s  and  pusillanimity.    That  people  are  unfit  for 
freedom,  because  they  have  shewn  themselves  unable  to  maintain  it  ^ 
tike  conatitQtlonallsta  must  be  an  insignificant  ftncdoit  of  the  oom'* 
mnitf ,  who  hate  no  flg^  to  dictate  to  the  rest.  Had  any  hnportanl 
hlteiest  of  the  kingdom  been  secured  by  the  Charter,  or  any  respect^ 
able  parly  been  desirous  to  support  it,  w  ould  it  have  been  allowed  to 
be  overtiirnod  by  the  intrigues  of  a  worthless  woman,  nnd  the  perfidy 
of  an  i11-(  due  uted  boy  ?    He  n  snrcd,''  they  add,  "ihat  the  soil  of  the 
Peninsula  is  not  yet  fit  iur  freedom  ;  it  ffkmi  be  gratUially  improved 
by  the  hand  of  regular  govemmentp  or  brok:en  up  by  the  plough  of 
tewlotion,  before  such  a  plant  can  take  root  fai  it.    See  the  church, 
the  nobility,  the  magistracy,  and  the  m6b  against  it ;  and  without 
the  mob,  the  magistracy,  the  nobility,  and  the  church,  where  is  the 
nation?        it  to  be  found  in  a  lodge  of  freemasons-,  or  in  a  chib  of 
disconteiilL'i!  coiKtitution-mongers?''  Both  Iho^e  pai  lit (fop;-pther  with 
a  third,  whicli  prnnouiiccs  for  the  total  unimportaiu  e  of  tlie  question  at 
issue,  and  warns  us  lo  ihink  as  Utile  of  the  political  improvemenf  of 

Portugal  as  of  Algiers)  seem  to  ns  to  be  in  the  wrong;  Ibr'  we  may 
asanre  the  Ibnner,  that  the  retmn  of  Don  Miguel  was  inevitable ;  and 
we  hope  to  convince  the  latter,  that  in  their  precipitate  expressions  of 
contempt  for  bad  fortune  and  ftiOure,  they  do  not  make  due  allowances 
$ot  the  ibfce  of  opposiDg  circumstances.  Ftwx  %  late  residence  of 
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some  months  in  Lisbon,  the  writer  of  this  article  is  enabled  to  grive 
a  more  connected  account  of  recent  transactions  than  lias  yet  appeared, 
and  ventures  to  beg  attention  to  statements,  the  Mcuiacy  of  which,  he 
cen  guenmtee  as  mndi  as  the  impartiBlity  of  the  Tiews  with  widch  they 
are  made. 

Portugal  had  passed  through  the  long  war  whidi  was  waged  on  her 
soil  from  1807  to  1814,  against  Napoleon,  without  ever  breathinjr  a 
wish  for  those  liberal  institutions  which  were  enjoypd  to  so  little 
purpose  by  her  Spanish  neighbour.     The  protracted  absence  of  her 
sovereign  after,  the  condusiou  of  peace,  and  the  wounded  pride  of  her 
people  at  being  ruled  by  the  governneiit  of  a  colony,  eomhined  with  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Regency,  of  Lubon,  and  the  Tidntty  of  rerohi- 
tionised  l^pani,  to  Oige  the  necessity  of  some  change, — and  that  change 
was  some  form  of  freedom.  When,  therefore,  the  standard  of  insurrection 
was  raised  at  Oporto,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  it  found  a  numerous 
class   ready  to  crowd  around  it,  without  knowing  precisely  the 
doctrines  which  it  unuuunced,  and  it  passed  through     an  unresisting 
medium/'  from  Oporto  to  the  capital,  where  the  r^ency  fell  before  it, 
^wheie  a  government  was  organised  on  the  new  model, — and  where, 
in  the  abeenos  of  any  accredited  system  of  indigenous  growth,  the 
persons  raised  to  temporary  power,  declared  for  the  Spanish  Con- 
stitution, promising-,  thnf  if  any  alterations  were  made  in  it,  ihejf 
should  be  in  favour  of  liberty  ;  like  some  of  our  comnioti  w  ealth  men, 
who  swore  to  an  ct  cectera  in  the  same  cause.    An  assembly  called 
Cortes  was  got  together  by  a  double  election,  or  by  no  election  ;  they 
prooeeded  to  maEe  a  oonstitntion  to  regenerate  the  people, — they 
.  talked  a  great  deal  about  abstract  rights^-enacted  many  impracticable 
laws — ruled  the  mob  of  the  day — quarrelled  with  the  Holy  Alliance- 
insulted  foreign  ambassadors — entered  into  a  controversy  with  the 
\    queen  about  her  adoption  of  their  handy-work — declared  war  against 
the  eldest  son  of  the  kincr  as  viceroy  of  Brazil — and  when  the  French 
entered  Spain,  to  overturn  the  parent  constitution,  that  (»f  Lisbon  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  shock.     The  mob  of  nobility,  bishops, 
courtiers,  magistrates  and  monks — the  mother  church,  and  absolute 
king^iabble— joined  with  the  revolted  troops,  then  had  their  day,  and 
'the  constitutionalists,  as  they  could  not  fight  after  the  desertion 
of  the  army,  were   obliged  to  fly.     Kin^  John   VI.,  who  was 
personally  well  treated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cijrtes,  and  who 
had  goud  tuU  lire  enough  to  be  fnodt  rate,  when  he  might  have  been 
cruel  with  impuuity,  wished  still,  aiier  this  failure,  to  consult  the 
interests  of  his  people,  and  to  give  them  intproved  institutions. 

With  this  view  he  appointed  a  commission  to  select  and  preserve  so 
much  of  the  laws  made  by  the  dissolved  assembly  as  might  be  thought 
compatible  with  the  exercise  of  his  regulated  ])owcr ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cortes,  lil<e  Tn:ue.z  de  Castro^  might  have  been  crowned  nffer 
its  death,  had  not  a  rebellion  of  his  Majesty's  own  son,  the  hope  t\il 
usurper,  who  is  now  assuming  the  crown  of  his  brother,  prevented  the 
execution  of  his  benevolent  designs.  The  prince  was  banished,  but  the 
.  alarms  ofSpain,  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical body,  and  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  delayed  the  renewal  or  the 
.  completion  of  the  proiect*  till  death  overtook  the  old  king  in  the  midst 
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of  ftrmtoting  factioits.  The  flucoesflloii  whtcb  M  to  his  eldest  son* 
who  wu  »  eonstitiiftioDalist  and  a  freemason*  naturally  excited  fho 
hopes  of  better  times.   As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father, 

he  sent  a  charter  to  Portugal,  which  was  probably  intended  more  as 
the  ark  of  safety  for  his  daughter's  title,  t!inn  n<?  a  security  for  his 
people's  freedom.  The  joy  with  which  it  was  received  at  Lisbon,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  its  promulgation  was  demanded  from  an 
unwilling  ministry, — the  alacrity  with  which  it  was  sworn  to  by  the 
chief  an&oifties  of  the  nation,  and  the  regularity  with  which  its  pre- 
linaoary  enaetments  were  carried  into  ezecatton,  shewed  that  there  was 
no  irresistible  obstade  to  a  fiberal  diarige  of  system,  proceeding^  from  a 
legitimate  source,  and  promising  to  regenerate  Portugal,  or  io  restore 
the  glory  of  the  **  olden  time,"  without  its  despotism.  Some  troops, 
who  had  lost  sight  of  the  limits  of  duty  and  ohctlience,  amid  the  late 
commotions,  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  charter,  though  they 
had  sworn  fidelity  to  its  author,  and  fled  into  Spain,  which  encouraged 
their  resistuiee,  and  sent  them  hick  wUh  arms  and  vewaids  to  fight 
against  their  country.  Bnt  the  nation  became  constitutional,  one  party 
having  welcomed  the  new  order  of  things  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
other  having  submitted  to  it  with  passive  acquiescence.  The  charter 
continued  in  force  for  eighteen  months,  amid  the  weakness  and  the 
caprice  of  an  ill-educated  princess,  who,  governed  by  a  corrupt 
Camarilla^  changed  her  ministers  and  her  system  of  government  with 
almost  every  change  of  the  moon. 

^  Without  consulting  his  allies  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  all  the 

precipitancy  which  has  usually  distiaguished  his  proceedings,  I^on 
Pedro  had  nominated  his  brother  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  and 
thus  opened  his  way  to  power,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  prevniied 
upon  to  swear  to  the  charter.  Though  the  prince  had  been  banished 
from  Portugal,  and  intrusted  during  his  minority  to  the  guardiau- 
sfaip  of  the  emperor  of  Austria^  as  a  near  relative  of  his  fimiily;  he 
was  not  the  prisoner  of  Austria,  like  the  lion-hearted  EngHsh  Richard, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  prevented  .firom  returning  home  when 
his  minority  fended.  Only  two  ways  were  left  of  his  revisiting 
Portugal.  Either  he  must  have  been  allowed  to  return  bonnd 
by  enfragements  to  his  brother,  and  surrounded  by  the  confidence  of 
his  brother  s  allies,  or  to  be  restored  with  the  countenance  and  ^support 
of  Spain  to  the  fanatics  of  his  own  country,  without  any  pledges  against 
his  hostile  intrigues.  The  allies  chose  the  former  coovse.  The 
Emperorof  Austria,  as  grandfather  of  the  young  queen,  induced  the 
prince  to  accept  of  a  royal  succession,  even  with  its  constitutional 
limitations.  Tile  English  ministry  threw  the  whole  of  their  influence 
into  the  stale  of  Don  Pedro's  settlement,  and  after  his  repeated  en- 
gagements, sworn  or  less  solemnly  given,  arranged  a  plan  for  the 
In^t's  return  to  Purtugal,  through  France  and  England.  Here  his 
vanitv  was  flattered  'here  every  endeavour  was  made  to  reconcile  him 
to  a  liberal  system  of  fovermnent— here  he  was  shewn*  that,  under 
a  limited  monarchy,  the  sovereign  may  still  enjoy  some  prerogatives 
and  splendour  worth  having,  even  though  it  might  not  be  thought 
consistent  with  court  decorum,  for  a  prince  of  the  blood  to  associate 
habitually  with  butchers  and  buli-fighters,  or  to  murder  occasionally, 
ii  royal  chambcElaiik  The  most  perfect  reliance  seemed  to  be  repose^ 
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id  hU  enga^«nitenb»  III  England,  too*  he  Yectfvtd  a  ^Nteti 
of  ivliat  h«  was  to  expwt  fn  Portugal,  in  a  flattering  addrM,  Ipf  « 
intjat  i^epecteble  body  of  countlTmeli;  and,  after  a  stay  of 
some  time,  with  which  he  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased,  at  whicft 
ini^opd  he  expressed  his  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  he  lef>  mir 
shores  accompanied  by  a  new  ambassador  and  a  royal  S(]iiadron. 
Under  these  favourable  auspices  he  nrrived  in  the  Tag^us,  and 
BWore  to  the  constitution,  before  the  envoys  of  all  the  powers  of 
Bikiope,  asBembled  to  witness  the  ceremony ;  bob  in  aboiit  two  ttioBlht 
tffteiWaide  we  And  the  said  charter  aboUshed,  and  tiie  prince  Mgtat 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  proelalnied  absolute  kin^l 

Here  arc  four  revolutions  of  government  in  the  course  of  seven 
years — a  rhnngfe  from  absolute  power  and  absent  authority,  to  a 
frovennnent  bordcrino;  on  pure  democracy,  administered  through  a 
phautom  of  royalty,  which  "the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on,**—** 
B  return  of  democracy  again  to  uncontrolled  monarchy — a  third  change 
from 'the  niaxims  of  Uie  flfteenth  centui^,  and  the  sw  ay  of  niiHOilted 
power,  to  the  rei^  of  constttntional  order  under  a  regency  and  a  oliarteir  $ 
and,  lastly,  a  recurrence  to  absolute  dominion,  under  fanaticism  and 
monkery.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  pretended  that  the  ?ia(ion  thus 
changed  its  o])inions  every  two  years,  on  fho  mo'^t  important  of  all 
subjects— its  own  rin^hts  and  jirivileges,' — it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
even  any  of  its  great  parties  could  have  renounced  one  system  and 
adopted  another  witbin  such  a  limited  period  ;  nor  can  we  imtf^ 
that  light,  either  pioceeding  frdm  flheedom  or  superstition,  could  have 
penetrated  fhe  taiaB  within  this  specified  time;— in  short,  that  freemen 
or  churchmen  were  disposed  this  year  to  defend  th^r  rights,  and  the 
next  fo  violate  or  Surrender  them.  As  there  was  no  foreitrn  ronqne-'t, 
and  no  domestic  massacres,  the  balance  could  not  have  been  changed 
by  the  former,  nor  the  ranks  of  either  party  tliinned  by  the  latter. 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  extract  from  this  confused  mass,  the 
principle  of  change ;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  aeensatldiui  brought 
against  the  eionstitutlonalists,  of  fidilenesl^  weakness,  and  pwslHanimity, 
are  not  necessarily  fouUded  in  truth. 

Tn  Portugal,  thd  great  body  of  the  people,  ignOrant,  superstitious, 
•  poor,  lazy,  and  passively  submissive  to  anthority,  have  no  more  in- 
fluence over  the  measures  or  the  changes  of  state  jjolicy,  than  the 
Helots  of  Sparta,  or  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies.  Ijnable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  read  and  write,  they  take  no  interest  in  public  affairs,—- 
they  can  form  no  opinion  on  public  proceedings;  and  It  is  only  when 
great  revolutions  &re  brought  home  to  their  doors,  by  those  who  are 
Vimx  Immediate  superiors,  that  they  learn  what  Is  going  on.  As  they 
have  no  s^'stem  of  public  instruction— no  newspapers — no  books — no 
meeting-^  tor  political  discussion; — they  take  their  politics  from  fhe 
jndi;e  ( t  the  village — their  religion  from  their  curate  or  the  friar  who 
t'onlesses  them,  aiid  their  ideas  of  state  grandeur  from  the  Corrcgidor 
or  the  Capiiad  MSr  of  their  distritU  This  great  mass,  therefore,— 4he 
mere  ballast  In  the  Vessel  of  the  state— may  be  left  out  of  the  qnesttoil, 
in  considering  revolutions  or  changes  of  system,  whldi  cannot  dhectly 
reach  iheir  condition,  or  attempt  t  n  « vtend  improvements  by  which 
they  arc  only  remotely  affected.  Tlie  only  changes  whirh  thry  observe 
'wiu^my  interest^  are  the  chaoges  oS  the  seasons    iheir  only  histoiy 
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ktiwk«eiilt«#Miali;  md  the  only  efwUlAMr^lifwrvlMtWr 
nioord  with  care.  M  fito  ftod  featiyftb*  Wa  d«Mal|iftion  includes  Um 
gre^t  body  of  the  peasantry,  day-labourers,  persons  (A^^lof^d  in  vIMp 
yftrds  and  olive  plantations,  and  inferior  tradesmen. 

In  the  small  towns,  the  class  of  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  is 
'iomewhat  improved;  but,  in  general,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
anything  like  ^iiblio  opinion  among  the  lower  orders  is  manife&ted 

jomI  Ihe  lno  «ipitato  of  lisban  and  Oporto.  Iho  city  of  Ookahn^ 
wd  tvo  or  tbme  moritivo  towns.  In  tho  formar  aio  tuemhlcd  tfao 
■niufioie  judges  and  officers  of  Uw  high  courts  of  justict,  ths  hwdl 
of  the  different  departments  of  ^vemment,  the  merchants  who  con- 
duct the  general  trade  of  the  kincrdom,  rich  shopkeepers,  persons  of 
professional  eminence,  together  \vith  the  iiobiiity  and  all  their  train. 
'Jihe  shopkeepers  of  Lisbon  are,  many  of  tliem,  iu  easy  circumstances* 
and  possess  greatar  Ubeiali^  than  mid  l>a  aipeotad  in  their  class* 
They  hs?a  all  had  tka  danMBta  of  a  Qoninoii  adaaatioiu  and  whan 
Ihey  are  permitted  to  read,  have  generally  shown  a  eoriosily  about 
political  intelligence.  Seeing  the  Insecurity  of  their  prapady*  and 
feelinn;  the  weight  of  ther  burdens,  under  nn  arhitrnry  ?:fovemment, 
they  geiierally  desire  a  clmnfie.  Merchants  and  capitalists,  tor  ihe 
most  pail,  encourage,  and  are  prepared  to  head  thi;^  body  in  liberal 
opinions.  It  is  supported  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  legal 
profeanon,  who  have  not  been  connipted  by  judicial  promotion,  by 
dataHtmenta  finom  paraona  in  tha  paUie  dapartmenta  of  govemnenC 
by  some  landed  proprietors,  and  by  the  most  respectable  meiafaen  of 
the  nobility.  A  considerable  number  of  ecclesiastics,  of  the  g^atest 
leRrninsr  and  the  best  repute,  have  likewise  added  their  names  and 
inlluence  to  its  cause.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  among  the  latter, 
there  are  two  or  three  prelates  and  several  learned  professors, — that 
the  titular  bii^  of  Coimbra,  Falbar  Lnia»  was  president  of  tho 
Chamber  of  Deputjea,  <hat  Pdncipal  Thomas  was  a  member  of  tlui 
Oortes  Regeneyv  and  that  the  present  archbishop  of  Elvas  was  lotthf 
tried  for  being  one  of  the  alleged  rioters  in  the  liberal  tiimalta  of  July 
last.  Mrmy  of  the  Yoiin;]^  nobilitv  nnd  landed  ]>ropr!etors  imbibed 
their  notions  of  government  trom  the  English,  during-  the  jiLiiinsular 
war ;  and  have  since  manifested  a  strong  predilection  lor  poiiiical 
improvement  in  their  own  comitry.  We  have  thus  an  important  class 
of  lafenaaia  'O  body  eonaldeiablo  in  numbers  and  respectable  in 
knowladgo  or  fortnaa.  disposed  for  a  dianye  in  fitvoor  of  freedom; 
to  them  are  joined  many  officers  of  the  army,  who  acquired  distinc- 
tion during  the  late  war,  or  who  defended  the  cause  of  the  riwMrter  in 
opposition  to  the  rebels,  dnring  the  winter  of  1826  and  1S27, 

This  constitutional  party,  embracing,  it  does,  so  niuny  persons 
of  diHerent  clasps,  forms  something  like  a  public  sentiment,  or  a  new 
power  In  the  state.  Thev  are  entitled  to  oommaad,.  becaiiao  they 
pBsemo  knowledge  to  guide  tha  aoorae  of  govefnmenft»  and  beeanae, 
naUka  the  mamlMia  af  tha  ehnrch  and  nobility,  they,  have  no  intereil 
hi  peipetuating  idmses.  But  fitnm  the  want  of  union  among  them-  . 
splves — from  the  want  of  these  j^radntions  in  society,  by  which  they 
niioht  extend  their  influence  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  from  the 

impenetrable  na^ura  at  the  great  (laqp  of       lower  orders,  ihey 
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Iwoome  isolated,  and  may,  when  they  lose  the  hold  of  power,  easily  be 
crn^heri  between  the  inert  body  of  the  peopU  Bad  the  OVCrwhttailiB^ 
weight  of  the  privileged  classes. 

The  church  and  Hie  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  with  the  abore 
exceptions,  extremely  hottfle  to  any  political  •  improvement.  The 
eecleiiaitoJ  ovder  •eems  coavinoed  uuA,  if  a  liberal  systeiB  of  . 
govcnunent  were  ftnnly  eiCeblished,  its  monastic  revenues  and  over- 
0RNni  wealth  WOoM  become  objects  of  plunder.  While  embedded  in 
an  ig-norfint  mass,  like  a  toad  in  a  tree,  or  a  block  of  marble,  tbey 
seem  secure  of  their  continued  existence ;  but  the  hatchet  or  the 
hammer  of  revolution,  which  breaks  open  their  retreat  and  lets  in 
light  upon  them,  must  become  fatal. 

.  The  ayalem  of  the  adnbiatratioii  of  justiee  ia»  hi  Bnrtngal,  a  aya* 
teiii  of  corruption.  The  aeventy  or  eighty  supretna  jiidgea  in  Lbhon* 
the  forty  in  Opoito,  together  with  the  Ciirregidors  in  the  provinoea* 

the  Juizes  de  Fora,  and  the  six  or  seven  hundred  other  judges,  or 
members  of  municipalities,  are  generally  opposed  to  reforms  which 
would  t)]>en  their  courts,  curtail  their  Grains,  or  prevent  their  abuses 
and  arbitrary  vexations.  £very  part  of  the  civil  adrruuistration  is  as 
corrupt  as  the  judicial.  PeiaoBa  in  the  employ  of  govenment  live 
by  peculation  and  phmder,  and  ipand  their  li^ea  4a  indolence  and 
Ml^ect  of  dnfef)  thay,  tiiarafi»e»  are  oppoied  to  the  woadhig  hand  ef 
reform. 

The  classes  above  enumerated,  which  form  Ae  elements  of  a  liberal 
or  arbitrary  government,  remain  unchanged  in  their  character,  un- 
mitigated in  their  hostihty,  and  nearly  equal  in  their  strength.  The 
army,  the  court,  and  foreign  influence,  are  the  only  variable  quantities 
which  haye  of-  late  ao  strikingly  turned  the  balanco.  In  1820,  the 
insorfedioQ  of  the  army  and  the  exanqfde  of  Spain  decided  the 
government  in  favour  of  republican  inatHatjens,  opposed  to  all  the 
bnbits,  interests,  anf!  prejudices  of  the  country.  Yet  the  party  Mbirh 
then  obtained  power,  havin!^-  secured  the  acquiescence  of  the  king, 
maintained  their  authority  ior  nearly  three  years ;  and  but  for  the 
influence  of  the  French  arms  in  Spain,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
apoitolifial  iaction  over  the  king,  by  meana  of  hia  aon  Don  Mind, 
woiild  -have  maintdned  it  pafhapa  loBgcr.  That  tfie  khif^  and  the 
rOfalists  imagined  the  partisans  of  reform  strong,  is  evident  from  his 
promise  to  grant  a  modified  constitution  when  he  abolished  the  Cortes 
at  Villa  Franca,  nnd  from  his  announred  intention  of  convening  a 
new  assembly,  in  the  ancient  form,  the  summer  before  his  death.  At 
his  decease,  the  charter  given  by  his  son  met  with  general  approba- 
tion, the  party  opposed  to  it  consisting  only  of  persons  who  looked  to 
arrival  of  cmpoeite  aantimenti  on  the  tlnone,  and  liatcnad  to  the 
eednetions  of  a  neighbouring  country.  The  eountcnaaua  of  England 
was  sufficient,  without  any  active  co-operation,  to  neutralise  this 
foreign  apostolical  influence  ;  and,  nnder  a  prince  disposed  to  main- 
tain the  new  oi<ler  of  things,  there  is  no  questi<ni  that  the  charter 
would  have  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  without  any 
iSorUier  oovihaion  or  hloodabed.  The  new  nibiitutions  contained  the 
gef ms  of  a  better  gorenunent ;  rcfinma,  though  tardy,  wonld  ha.^ 
HdvaiwedwilheMrtwily;  the  pao^  wonkl  in  n  Ibv  ycani  ham  htgiw 
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totaiteiheMlaof  tibediaiige,  cMdlilMirseaK  would  ptopo/hknOtf 
have  increased  to  miiiHain  and  dei«Bd  the  source  of  lilwir  rights  Md 
liberties.    The  constitution  established  in  1820  was  an  exotic— it  was 

transplanted,  fiill  grown,  from  a  neighbouriTirr  country,  or  rather, 
from  the  reg"ions  of  speculation — it  was  propped,  up  by  the  swords  of 
rautmous  troops — ^it  did  not  suit  the  monarchy — it  did  not  suit  the 
community — it  could  not  floorish  in  a  toil  formed  of  the  ruins  of  all 
aiitiieiit  iiwlilfitioiiai ;  it  only  fiunSflfafld  a  shade  fiw  the  igoonnit  and  the 
enthusiastic  to:  daaoe  roimd  it*  for  a  season ;  aBd  Has  at  last  not 
inigatod  with  blood,  only  beeense  it  fell  without  an  effort  to  cut  it 
down.  But  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro  respected  the  rii^hts  of  the 
different  classes  of  society — recognized  the  rank  and  influence  of  the 
nobility — admitted  tlu  prelates  to  legislative  power,  and  strengthened 
die  pillars  of  the  Ihruue. 

Ihe  chambers^  as  iaetnimeiits  of  legislation  and  Mform,  ini^ead  of 
bsing  precipitate  weve»  pesfaaps,  too  slov  in  their  opeialioiis;  the  regent, 
itfiteed  of  svflBBriog  any  diminution  of  power,  seemed  to  exercise  it  for  the 
mere  caprice  of  displaying  it.  The  church  was  threatened  with  no  visible 
dang:er — the  press  bad  shown  no  licentiousness — the  people  were  sub- 
missive even  to  the  uncousliLuLional  abuse  of  prest  ut  authority — be- 
cause they  were  promised  ultimate  reform,  and  because  their  leaders 
were  unwilling  to  hazard  the  success  <^  a  glorious  experiment,  by 
precipitate  remonstrance.  Tlie' foreign  allies  of  the  constitiilional 
party  advised  them  to  moderadon  as  the  best  means  of  disarming 
snepicion,  and  of  reconciling  absolute  governments  to  the  existence  of 
their  new  rip;hts.  Every  man,  res;ardiiiL;  liis  situation  as  provisional, 
was  studious  to  alislain  tram  acts  of  viitl ciicl'  which  n)ii2,lit  compromise 
his  future  existence,  or  expose  him  to  vengeance  on  aciiange  of  system. 

.  Don  Miguel  returns,  and  everything  is  again  reversed.  Ue  dis- 
sohres  the  chamben,  dismieite  the  eonttitutionaJ  ofl|om  fiomthe 
anny,  takes  into  pay  the  fimner  rebels,  and  reystoree  Portii^l  to  the 
dominion  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  wildest  ravings  are  heard 
against  the  very  name  offreedom, — a  constitutional  government  is  called 
an  invention  of  the  Devil,  nr  what  is  reckoned  worse,  of  a  mason  lodge 
—insults  are  offered  to  every  thing  liberal — the  old  Cortes  are  called 
to  kill  the  new — perjury  is  exalt^  into  a  Catholic  virtue — rebellion 
becomes  a  religions  duty— -assassination  is  invoked  as  the  ansiliary  of 
regal  govemmentF— fimatioism,  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of  oonventsb 
dances  round  the  funeral  pile  of  chartered  rights,  as.  finrmcriy  remid 
the  burning  victims  of  an  auto-da-fc — a  bull-flghter,  an  assassin,  and 
an  usurper,  is  proclaimed  from  a  thousand  pulpits  **  the  angel  of 
God" — a  crown  is  disj  osed  ot  hy  tiie  subscriptions  of  a  mbble,  and 
accepted  at  their  hands,  on  pretence  of  legitimacy— and  the  mob- 
popularity  of  absolute  power  is  pleaded  to  justify  the  usurpation  of  a 
coaetitathMial  thrans. 

Such  being  the  neent  ooorse  of  events,  and  Ibe  preeent  slate  of 
things  in  Portngal,  it  Js  confidently  concluded  that  the  Portuguese  do 
not  desire  liberty,  and  are  unfit  for  exercising  a  free  government. 
But  this,  we  contend,  is  an  inference  as  illogical,  as  to  conclnde,  that 
the  English  were  not  fit  tior  the  glorious  Reformation,  towards  the 
b^inuing  or  middle  of  the  siitctnth  ccnturyi  because  their  religious 
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tiiUlliiihini  lit  alternsted,  from  Popery^  ftotestantism,  four  Hmm  U 

tfie  course  of  about  twenty  nr  thirty  year"^ :  or  thnt  the  French  werf», 
in  181-1,  unprepnrpd  tor  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rie^hts,  because, 
in  the  course  ot  the  previous  twcntN  \e:us,  tliey  passed  throug-h  every 
form  of  government,  and  had  submitted  to  the  successive  intiiction  of 
almost  every  species  of  democAtle  and  monudiici]  topotism.  The 
great  body  of  the  people,  as  W€  hsfe  ahcady  wtauMi,  can  ibm  am 
sattted  speculative  opinion  on  the  institutions  by  \vhich  they  shoiild  bs  • 
foled.  The  enlightened  few  must  decide  the  will  of  the  ignorant 
many  to  reforms  which,  when  thrir  benefits  are  felt,  may  be  in  their 
turn  appreciated  and  defended  by  ilic  iTiaiiy.  Fluctuations  must  thus 
take  place  in  the  character  of  an  unturmed  frovernment,  accordin";  to 
the  support  or  the  opposition  of  the  court,  according  to  the  abilities 
and  ener^  of  particnSar  individuals,  according  to  foreign  interlVrence, 
•fidf  nMay  other  aoddentnl  caiisea.  The  exeraiM  of  legislative  power, 
ffatouffh  a  delegation  fam  the  peopIe-*tiie  nam  and  gnanmtee  of  afi 
goodfaws,  and  the  neccttary  dieck  upon  ex^u^ve  extravagance — is, 
in  its  best  application,  only  Jin  invrntion  of  modern  times,  (for  which 
the  Knglish  were  once  more  uiiHt  than  the  Portuguese  arc*  nt  the 
present  moment,)  and  never  would  have  resulted,  in  such  as-enildies 
as  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  the  Chambers  of  France,  liad  siich 
objedtons  prevailed  against  attempting  the  experiment  In  FortugB.}, 
Ihm  exista  a  body  of  ttittt  enffldently  enlightened  to  compose  legis* 
lative  assemblies,  or  to  watch  their  proceedings.  These  assemblies, 
during  the  short  term  of  their  existence,  condacted  themselves  with  a 
great  degree  of  good  sense,  and  suggested  many  reforms,  though 
they  had  not  time  to  execute  any.  Tbe  sober  part  of  the  com- 
munity viewed  their  labours  with  satisfaction,  and  a  prince  with  the 
least  capacity  of  comprehending  his  own  interest,  (leaving  out  of 
view  any  regard  to  pledged  engagements,)  would  hem  been  disposed 
and  able  to  maintain  the  new  system,  till  its  experienced  advantages 
had  enlisted  in  its  favour  the  general  support  of  the  nation. 

In  the  first  period  of  new  institutions  their  evils  are  generally  felt, 
without  their  countcn^ailing  benefits.  As  they  put  an  end  to  abuse'?, 
they  must  alarm  some,  and  injure  otlicrs,  who  profited  by  these 
abuses,  while  the  great  body  of  Uie  people  acquire  only  rights  in  re- 
version, of  which  they  cannot  so  easily  appreciate  the  value.  In  the 
instance  of  Pdrtugal,  the  strongest  corahiiiation  of  accidents  has  been 
against  fivedom.  In  the  first  ^ace,  vrhile  the  balanced  parties  looked 
to  diiiSsNnt  branches  of  the  royal  fimiily  for  support  in  their  opposite 
views,  the  cause  of  the  charter  was  barely  kept  from  falling,  by  lean- 
ing on  a  ministry,  which  was  afraid  to  move  forward  from  a  tear  of 
imputed  Jacobinism,  or  a  regard  to  selfish  interest.  All  enthusiasm 
in  its  favour  Was  thus  repressed — all  decided  steps  to  secure  its 
triumph  were  forbidden  by  threats  of  desertion — and  the  public  mhid 
was  kepi  in  a  state  of  inactive  suspense,  by  persons  who  weredesinras 
of  stealing  into  freedom,  witbout  exciting  the  umbrage  of  powerfid 
neighbours,  or  alarming  the  prejudicee  of  despotic  allies.  They  were 
all  scTt^ihle  too  of  the  disadvantages  under  %vhich  they  laboured,  by 
the  absence  and  ronditiotin!  nbdication  of  their  protector.    Tfu  y  all 

felt  iheOi  Don  Pedro  was  at  the  distance  of  6000  miles,  while  his 
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brother  was  in  Europe,  Asd      mo^er  in  liubon: — the  hftiiiil4ftil 

adiliess  of  the  Cid  to  kln^  Alonzo,  in  the  Spanish  hallnd,  was  not 
more  expressive  of  dangers  to  tbd  iBfmMroh'fl  new  tilie»  Uuui  to  tlui 
people's  new  rights : 

Machos  di£io&  han  venido 
for  lei  Itoy*!  ^  •*  iimstii. 

Que  a  penas  ban  caleotado 

La  corona  cn  la  caboza. 

.  lu  the  second  place,  the  well-intcutioned  conduct  of  the  friends  qf 
the  charter,  operated  us  treachery  against  it.  They  aunuuuccd  the 
fonversion  to  itaprinciples,  of  the  prince,  who  has  turned  out  iu  bit- 
terest enemy.  They  nrocured  from  him  the  moit  aatisfeclory  asmr- 
ances  of  his  change  oi  opinion — tliey  made  his  aniTal  be  welcomed  m 
the  harbiu^r  of  peace,  and  li  iving  thus  thrown  the  constitutional 
party  off  their  guard,  deprived  of  all  desire  and  pLins  of  resistance,  they 
left  them  no  choice  but  unconditional  submission,  or  hopeless,  because 
unconcerted  and  disunited,  opposition.  These  flattering  prulcssiuus 
^rere  the  more  easily  believed,  because,  if  his  Royal  Highness  hati  been 
a  man  of  any  judgment,  he  muat  hare  seen  toat  his  interest  lay  iu 
not  violating  tbeuL 

■  ■    Cum  siut  praMolafidd 

Nulla,  rataiii  deljft  icitis  habere  fidem. 

In  this  ^v;n',  the  moderating  councils  of  England,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  T^/iiti^^li^h  tr(if)|)s,  thouj^h  at  first  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  charujtr,  iiuvL:,  wilhuui  uuy  bad  iaith  on  the  part  of  the  English  go- 
veromenty  Inmed  o«l  ietal  gifts  to  the  Portuguese  constitutbnalists, 
who  neoeasartly  became  the  dupes  of  assurances,  whieb  were  counter- 
signed by  parties  incapable  of  luiaring  iti  the  perfidy. 

But  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  entering  a  Uttle  farther  into  Uie 
state  of  Portufzfal,  both  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  events  which  have 
recently  occum d,  to  >-h()W  the  necessity  ibr  some  speedy  change  of 
system,  and  to  atlord  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  tlie  result 
cf  the  present  crisis.  The  picture,  too,  may  appear  curious  without 
any  rararenee  to  temporary  ocourrencea.  The  most  prominent  fiaatuni 
of  a  state  of  society,  like  that  of  Portugal,  where  the  people  are  called 
u{K>a,  in  the  name  of  region,  and  witli  the  alleged  sanction  of  mii%- 
cnlous  interference,  to  surrender  their  liberties  to  an  absolute  monarch, 
is  the  power  and  iutluence  of  the  clergy.  Most  Portuguese  authors* 
who  were  either  churchmen,  or  wrote  with  tlie  tires  of  the  inquisition 
before  their  eyes,  boast  that  tbeir  countrymen  are  the  most  religious 
people  under  the  sua*  and  that  they  hare  been  so  from  the  time  of 
mM,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  (who  ftunded  SUwal  or  81  Ubes,)  to 
the  present  day*  Xiiis  high  pretension  is  founded  upon  fttcta  wUch 
show  at  once  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  piety.  They  prove, 
for  instance,  that  the  Portiiguese  have  always  been  the  most  ready 
believers  of  the  priests,  and  the  most  zealous  persecutors  of  the 
infidel, — that  they  erected  the  first  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  have  always ,been  the  stQUtest  champions  of  her  Immaculate 
Conception — ^that  tfaeur  country  baa  pvfn,  Inrth  to  four  founders  of 
religiouB  orders,  and  that  their  sovereigns  have  been  the  g^atest 
eikdoWem'of  xeUgioiui  bovae^-thni  even  their  money,  wbii  >hwind>hn  % 
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tendency  to  invest  itself  in  pious  establishments  • — that  "Pnrtug^al  has 
■griven  birth  to  more  saints  than  any  other  kiiii;doin,  (one  lady  pro- 
ducing^ nine  at  a  time) — that  more  reHcs  are  toutid — more  relig'ious 
festivals  are  observed — and  more  miracles  performed  in  Portugal, 
than  in  any  otfwr  kingdom,  like  Portuguese  hiatory  having  been 
aereral  cestnries  a  contiiraal  ennade  against  the  Moore  and  other 
unbdieven,  in  vhich  each  hard-^Might  field,  or  lenarkable  lueceas, 
,tV&8.COi|imemorated  by  some  act  of  munificent  superstition,  or  some 
extension  of  ecclesiastical  privilege,  the  power  f)f  tlie  church  was  na- 
turally increased  with  every  addition  matie  to  tlie  monarchy. 
"  The  face  of  the  country  and  the  appearance  oi  society  in  Portugal, 
accord  with  the  pictures  of  its  nathre  irtlten.  In  other  states  of 
^Europe,  yon  find  the  fifteenlih  century  only  in  the  annals  of  the 
'people,  or  in  the  masqnende  of  fiction ;  in  Portugal,  you  find  it  living 
end  breathing,  with  a  great  part  of  its  costume,  and  with  neariy  afi 
'its  credality  and  *^uper«tition.  In  the  capital  and  the  fx^eixi  towns,  a 
Protestant  stranp^er  would  imagine  that  religion  (as  understood  in  that 
land)  constituted  almost  the  sole  business  of  life — that  the  church  and 
church  services  ingrossed  the  whole  atteution  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  government  was  a  pure  theocracy.  Temples,  monasteries,  or  nun- 
neries, are  their  most  prominent  edifices,  one  or  more  of  wliidi  crown 
every  remarkable  haght,  or  occupy  every  desirable  retreat  Ton  are 
awakened  in  the  morning,  and  deafened  durinfj-  the  day,  by  the  sound 
of  bells,  announcing  prayers,  or  accom]ninying  rehgious  ceremonies. 
As  you  pass  along  the  street  you  are  sure  to  encounter  some  religious 

Srocession — or  to  witness  some  prostrations  before  a  popular  image. 
Ebnhs  and  firiars,  in  black,  wl^te,  or  grey,  shod  or  shodeas,  beardless 
or  bearded,  meet  you  in  every  comer,  or  jostle  against  you  in  every 
)»ifi]llc  place.  The  tinkling  of  a  hand-bell  is  he^d,  announcing  file 
approach  of  the  IToly  Sacrament,  and  prcscinly,  as  far  tbo  eye  can 
discern  the  canopy  which  covers  the  priest  or  the  torches  which  burn 
in  the  hands  of  his  attendants,  you  see  ihe  people  imcovered  and  kneel- 
ing on  the  pavement  before  you.  You  enter  the  church  along  with  tlie 
crowd,  and  find  service  going  on  at  several  difi^nt  altars,  the  floor 
cttvered  with  prostrate  devotees,  and  the  walls  hung  with  votive  offinv 
■ihgs.  The  beggars  who  beset  yon  at  the  door  insist  upon  your  alms, 
in  the  Tiamp  of  the  Virgin  of  Conception,  or  the  souls  in  Purgatoiy ; 
and  the  parish  beudles  demnnd  yonr  charity  in  traversing  the  streets 
with  a  drum,  a  bagpipe,  and  a  Holy  Ghost.   In  the  shops  of  the  sUver- 

*  Oue  author,  who  has  wHtten  »  Kmg  baok  mlitfad  ^' SxeclletieiM  de  Fortogil,* 

(Excelleocies  of  Portugal,)  confirms  his  account  of  I'urtn<?nese  piety,  by  telUng  us  of  a 
Count  Liobares,  who,  wheo  ambassador  at  Ma4rid,  mei  the  Host  in  a  raioy  night,  wad 
htiog  Mkcd  far  bis  coach  by  the  priest  who  carried  it,  aligfatsd  and  snrrenderod  it.  ^he 
coach  was  sent  back,  the  Count  refused  to  take  it,  saying,  that  "  he  would  never  enter 
a  coach  which  God  bad  ttatend."  On  this  oar  aaibor  made  the  foUowiag  piece  of 
pious  bla^bemy 

Mas  hazeit,  giui  Conde,  vos, 

Que  Dios,  con  tener  till  norabre, 
Que  ei  da  cocbe  a  qualquier  bombroy 
-  Y  vos  deide  al  miimo  Koe. 

Gmt  Count,  you  do  more  than  Ood,  for  he  gkm  a  coseh  toenr  mm^-nid  you  gi?s 
acMMlitefbdfiMf..  '  ^ 
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cruciBxea*  and  ■■■ita».  eiposed  for  sale,  ai  Ilia  funuiure  of  pmata 
chapels,  or  commemoratif  e  gifts  to  popular  shrines ;  while  holidays, 
festivals,  processions,  an^l  pilgrinagaa,  mlemi|it  tbe  industry  and  absoib 

the  resources  of  the  people. 

,  Nor  are  the  numbers,  the  wealth,  or  the  power  oi  the  ecclesiastical 
body  less  upon  examination  than  Uiey  would  at  first  seem.  It  is  men* 
tiiNMdby  the  Jaauit,  Fatfaar  Vieyra,  that  In  his  tune  (abom  1670),  tkhs 
number  Qf  monks  iu  Portugal  was  ten  thousand,  of  secular  daigy  thii^ 
thousand,  and  of  nuns  fifleen  thousand,  making  in  all  fifly-five  thousand. 
This  was;  probably  a  low  estimate,  as  in  one  convent  alone  (that  of 
Alcoliai'a),  we  find  an  enumeration  of  nine  h\Tndrefl  and  ninety-five 
monks,  without  including  ilieir  servants  ;  and  although  the  number 
must  now  be  considerably  reduced,  it  is  still  lamentably  great  and  over- 
powering. We  have  before  us  a  statislieal  account,  oidmd  to  be  made 
out  by  the  late  CorttsJ  of  the  number  of  convents,  the  munber  of  the 
regidar  clergy,  and  the  amount  of  the  revenue  belonging  to  all  the 
religious  orders  in  Portugal ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  convents 
amounted  in  to  402,  the  monks  to  5621,  their  servants  to  628, 
their  revenue  in  money  to  607,253  milrees  (or  about  150,000/.),  in 
wheat  to  92,618  cUquieres^  in  rye  to  98,771,  in  barley  to  17,171,  in 
porfc  to  80.091Ib8i.,  m  beef  to  8033,  without  including  rice,  Indian 
com,  or  many  other  articles.  The  quantity  of  wine  of  which  the  fathers 
give  an  estimate  was  22,181  almudes^  of  oil  3496  almudes,  of  fowls 
.15,000  hea<l,  and  of  chickens  2000.  Tbi'?  table,  supplied  by  the  per- 
sons most  iuteresled  in  concealinp;  the  amonnt  of  their  income,  from  a 
government  which  they  looked  upon  as  ready  to  plunder  them,  under* 
values  or  understates  every  item,  and  the  return  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  accuiate  by  doubling  the  whole.  The  same  table  fixes  the  oob- 
vente  of  wonisn  at  182  with  2980  sisten,  8(100. 'servanto  or  agents, 
supported  by  a  revenue  of  341,309  milrees,  and  a  much  gwater  pro- 
portion of  !^rain  and  other  farm  produce. 

If  to  the  number  of  ecclesiasticn  of  all  kinds,  amounting"  to  not  ^8 
than  30,000,  we  add  a  powerful  stalF  of  churcli  dignitaries,  consisting  of 
a  patriarch,  or  Portuguese  pope,  three  archbishops,  fiileen  bishops, 
and  skottt  fiftyprelates  or  heads  of  congregations  and  religious  orders, 
vfe  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  piety  of  the  Portuccuese. 
The  revenues  of  this  body,  calculating  only  from  the  tenth  which  they 
pny  to  the  state,  would  amount  to  700,000/.,  but  it  must  be  more  than 
double  that  sum.  So  universal  was  the  claim  of  the  Portuguese 
clergy  in  former  Umes,  and  so  strict  was  their  demand  of  their  tythes, 
that  we  find,  in  a  treaty  made  between  one  of  their  kings  and  the  grand 
prior  of  one  of  their  orders,  a  stijftuhtksi  fat  the  tythea  of  afl  the 
mermaids  which  should  be  caught  in  the  Tagus. 

The  character  of  this  body,  and  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  animated, 
become  of  great  importance,  when  we  thus  eonsider  its  great  numbers 
and  enormous  revenues.  And  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
roost  iguoraut  and  the  most  proiligate  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
Europe.  Those  oi  them,  who  possess  any  integrity  of  character,  or 
vepoM  any  fidth  in  the  legends  which  they  detail,  are  brutified  by  the 
'hnrart  sapcntition  i  and  ifia  femahider,  who  have  l^iriedge  eaowgh 
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to  see  thron^'li  the  fniminieries  which  they  practise,  delu'lc  the  lowef 
orders  for  the  most  sordid  mid  selfish  purposes.  It  is  the  latter  class 
chieliy,  who  figure  as  the  enemies  of  knowledge,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  mob  at  prei«ot-Hvho  ^tnuidcr  againat  moaiMOBs,  while  they 
know  ibat  there  is  not  a  mason  lodge  in  Portugal-HNrhe  ay,  ^  down 
Willi  the  charter/'  baeittse  its  ftieiids  have  conspired  against  til^ 
HuOQe,  while  they  know  that  they  are  the  firmest  friends  of  order — 
who  sini''  Te  Deuma  for  popular  excesses— who  carry  about  the 
crucifix  to  sanctify  assasfn nations — and  who  make  the  pulpit  an 
instrument  of  treason  and  rebellion.  The  press,  in  their  hands,  is 
only  employed  against  itself, — to  denounce  the  benefits  of  knowledge, 
md  to  otdte  the  psMiont  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people*  One  of 
Hiem  lately  assured  the  nob  whom  he  addreued,  that  the  fNttmaaons 
and  the  English  had  conipired  to  overthrow  the  church  and  to  mmdet 
the  whole  royal  family  ;  addinn;",  blasphemously,  that  in  such  circum- 
stances, *' tbf»  resurrection  of  their  ani^cl,  Don  Miguel  in  Portugal, 
was  a  greater  miracle  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Palestine."    We  subjoin  in  a  note  below*,  aii  extract  from  a  late 

*  Arise,  ye  monstei^  an4  doiM  to  judgment !  Come,  ye  monsters  of  dlloMfciiee,  flf 

rebellion,  ami  inRratilude  !  TIm-  fatal  Any  has  arrived,  in  which,  couraj^cmi^Iy  apphrin^ 
to  our  lips  our  high-sounding  trumpet,  we  ahaii  cause  it  to  resound  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  Portogel,  aonottDcing  that  the  happy  hcmr  is  arrived.  In  wblcb  m  judiciiJ,  power* 
fu!,  and  valiant  ami  is  to  drag  fi  i  ;!i  from  their  most  ub-cnro  retreat';  tho^e  self-styled 
political  regenerators,  who  have  eudangered  the  throne  of  their  king,  and  scoffed  at  Ul« 
niigioii  Af  JMOtClnfi^  Th«TfiT  ttoiiicnthatstk»t«ri?td,iaw1iiehettrriiyrisan^^ 
angei  (Don  Miguel)  is  to  call  to  his  jadgment  seat,  those  supposed  pkUmtkropUts,  and 
punish  them  for  tho?c  machination?  and  perfidies  by  which  lliey  have  endeavoured  to 
aunihiiutc  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  Itt  usurp  the  sacred  rigiits  v^ttich  beioog  justly  to 

the  sovereign.   HeiriH  eondttcttben  lo  aplaee  whsfe,fttU  of  conAialoii,  they  win  die 

in  their  desperation. 

Come,  ye  monsters,  to  judgment !  Ye  perfidious  partisans  of  infamous  fircemtsonry^ 
wha  hem  esJeeHfedi  not  oMy  to  wieetperwer,  frettans,  and  majetty  from  the  mgHhiBd 

which  now  sway.i  the  sceptre;  but,  to  dc.-^troy  in  the  hearts  ot  true  believers,  the  name 
of  piety  J  and  that  for  no  other  Feaseoi  than  that  you  migbt  seise  more  oaeniDg^y  the 
prince,  with  whose  athecidoiifl  reign  we  are  now  blest. 

Who  could  believe  it,  that  in  those  dark  seets  of  freemason?,  in  those  bonihte  lad 
jthameful  societies,  the  only  aim  ii  to  prepare  the  mind  for  insulting  it<?  Cronfor — tO 
train  uien  to  be  uufailliful  to  tiieir  sovereign— sons  to  murder  their  fathers — va$«ak  to 
degrade  tbeir  prince — disciples  to  assassinate  their  masters— sod,  AMtly,  wietchee  fior 
every  imaginable  crimp  rmd  horror  P  From  this  infamous  sect  have  proceeded  a  crew 
of  pubUe  writers,  who  ^preed  ideas  of  rebellion,  preach  principles  of  repubUcanisffl>  and 
aaiiMHr  to  avarthnow  A«  thioat  sad  the  altar. 

Yc  monsters  of  rebellion!  Ye  masters  of  error  I  Ye  propagatsitaf  lies  I  DepsK 
from  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  people,  and  let  us  live  under  the  dear  swij  of  the  SMMt 
amiable  of  princes,  whose  miraculous  protection  we  now  experience. 

Periidioug  ma|clww»  who  call  yourselves  the  deputies,  or  die  represenlativM  of  the 
people,  (a  pretty  address  to  the  lower  legislative  chamber)  v  n  -ire  only  plotters  an:auist 
the  throne  and  the  altar.  Are  jou  not  aabamed  at  having  removed  from  the  sanctuaries 
Hio  images  of  Christ  and  of  tba  Mamd  Vir|ia,  and  emi  then  to  plaeea  wineh  we  shaU 

not  name  '    Vou  h.ive  been  an  atrocious  yoke  to  the  Portuguese  {>eople — you  have  be- 
come penurcd  towardsCod— you  are  like  tygcrs  for  the  blood  of  the  royal  family— y«)|i 
bkodmeaefs  of  Iho  staia,  nWoit  ef  the  treasury,  and  destroyers  of  your  country. 
In  your  infernal  associations,  have  been  trained  those  perfidious  wretches,  who 

revolted  against  tlie  royal  and  beneficent  hand  which  supported  them  those  aofdiers 

who  have  been  unfaithful  to  their  kiag  and  cuuotry~those  ministers  who  have 
Ixaniplcd  on  the  will  of  the  prince — those  priests  who  betrayed  dm  dignity  of  their 

iMisa  hy  nWliiii  iftiait  Itai  Miw^ia^^ 
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V&mhn  of  iie  IVomMl  Final  (April  1  llh),  !n  which,  one  of  those 
flrthers,  MmtSaag  the  friends  of  order  and  of  law,  by  the  tille  of 
*•  monsters,**  calls  then  to  what  he  desigrnates  their  '*  tinal  political 
judgment.'*  As  these  men  must  write  to  bo  read,  what  idea  cauwe 
form  of  the  lower  classes  of  a  people,  to  whom  such  ravinjf  could  be 
agreeable? 

We  may  be  assured  lhat  Hds  body  will  oppose  as  long  as  they  caii 
tny  scheme  of  libeirtf^any  extension  of  knowledge — or  any  change  in 
the  system  of  admltustration,  by  which  tbelr  influence  wonra  be  dimi* 
liished^  or  their  interests  endangered.    One  9f  the  chief  causes  of  their 
Tiolence  a^inst  the  Cortes  of  1820,  was  the  order  which  that  body  issued 
to  prPvcTU  anv  further  reception  of  novices  at  the  convents,  and  the 
conunission  wiiichthey  appointed  to  obtain  inventories  of  the  revenues 
of  the  monks  (an  outHne  of  which  we  have  just  given),  with  a  view  to 
tfadr  fotnre  employment  in  the  service  of  Uie  state.   An  arbitrary  go« 
Temment  will  probably  be  led  to  the  same  project  from  poverty,  wbieli 
the  Cortes  adopted  from  policy,  and  a  wise  administration  would  Rnd 
no  difliculty  in  cxecutinr^  it.    The  monks,  as  monks,  derive  nearly  all 
their  power  from  their  possession  of  wealth,  and  their  alliance  with  the 
court.    The  lowest  of  the  jiupulace,  the  most  supersniiuus  boatman  on 
IheTagus,  will,  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  pass  jokes  on  their  lazi- 
ness and  hypocrisy,  and  many  a  begging  brother  c£  the  pooier  ordeia^  • 
in  returning  to  his  convent,  with  empty  walleU,  corses  the  day  when 
the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Office  prevented  him  from  shaking  a  torch  in 
the  face  of  the  niggard  or  unbelieving  churl  who  lepuUeahiin  6om  hit 
door. 

II.  The  next  tbincr  that  strikes  us  in  esiimatinfr  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  ot  Portugal  is  the  ciiaiacter  and  circumstances  of  the 
nobility  and  provincial  proprietors.    Probably  no  country  in  the  world 
is  better  supplied  with  nobles  than  FOrtiya].  Some  of  tiMas  b«ra  mmm 
which  recal  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  its  history.  whUc  others  veooid 
only  moral  degradation  or  court  caprice.    The  Portuguese  Fidalgo  is 
in  ^[■eneral  a  proud,  lazy,  and  unsocial  animni, — i^orant,  unprincipledf 
and  dissipated ;  the  most  of  them,  with  great  estates,  but  little  dis- 
posable revenue,  live  in  splendid  filth,  in  sonje  retired  corner  of  an  un- 
finished, uniuruished,  or  ruiuous  mansion, — wilhuul  uuy  books  for  ilieir 
amusement  or  instruction,  vrithout  any  taste  for  the  arts,  without  say 
propensity  for  mental  improvement,  without  the  means  even  ef  dcesal 
hospitality — devoted  to  gambling  and  proflisracy.    The  notorious  Mar* 
quia  ofCkdvetf  who  will  now  be  the  htto  of  Foitngal,  was  in  the  habil 

wlio  lent  their  monev  to  support  revolution,  impiety,  and  anarcliy.  Prepare  vourtelTCt, 
yt  wicked  nmaaMf  wt  U&am  flrsi  aad  Istte  m  to  lira  in  psace,  «s<ier  the  nst  <tf  all 

princes. 

Supreme  poUtieal  judge  of  tbs  Partnguese,  behold,  CfMMkinf  %iuerfi  yoir  seeiJ  sf 

Justice,  this  crovi  d  of  ungrateful  wretches  who  laboured  so  zealously  to  dftatmy  Mil 
reduce  to  ashes  the  religion  of  Christ  :  tlie  books  are  opened — the  crimes  of  these 
inoa«ters  are  undeniable.  Reserre.  O  lord,  yonr  royal  munificence  for  those  who  never 
fMfot  you,  and  who  ilnig^kd  for  you  in  tiie  sedit'Ofymir  mgraieflil  euemletS 
Remember.  1  r  !,  ihnt  amon^  those  tygers,  there  are  some  more  atrocious  than  others, 
and  more  woiihv  I  y<  ur  veiigeance.  Ramomher  some  of  Uieui  were  in  the  former 
CoriM,  ftod  that  they  hare  eoatimiod  ia  thw  oWdaocy  till  no*  t  asv  tplhoai,  "  D^^t 
from  my  kiafdov^  w  IKtlChSs!  Ist  Itt  hi  pM  iHOl  lioiS  w1l»1oTS  uA 
iMbrsmcb'^ 
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of  stealing  his  neighbour's  counters  at  play,  and  receiving  daily  from 
his  wife  eight  or  ten  new  crowns  for  his  menus  plaisirs,  or  the  operations 
at  the  gaining  table,  pocketed  the  money  if  he  gained,  and  refused  to 
pay  when  he  lost .  Without  any  importance  in  the  state — ^with  no  ob- 
jects of  honourable  ambition*  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
where  no  stimulus  was  offered  to  the  improvement  of  their  laculties — 
the  Fidalgos  were  accustomed,  under  the  late  reigns,  to  spend  their 
time  in  the  crawling  sycojihancies  of  the  court,  in  the  vilest  and  most 
disgusting  intrigues,  or  in  the  ostentatious  exercise  of  a  brutifying  su- 
perstition. Birth  and  ancestry,  next  to  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  were 
the  chief  object  of  their  pride;  and  thoiwh  dyects  of  contempt  with 
every  person  enjoying  any  superiority  of  fortune  or  talcmt,  they  Ikept 
aloof  fipom  all  but'  their  own  class,  as  from  objects  of  contagion.  A 
younger  son  of  a  count,  without  a  new  crown  in  his  pocket,  lately  mar- 
ried the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant — the  richest  heiress  in 
Portugal — and  his  mother,  who  for  a  long  time  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  alliance,  was  reconciled  to  it  at  last  by  the  reflection,  (w  hich  she 
made  to  one  of  her  firiends,)  **  that  the  best  fiunilies  might  sometimes 
be  benefited  by  plebeian  wealth,  as  the  best  land  is  improved  by  dung.** 
A  college,  called  that  of  the  Nobles,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  They  all  live  in  T^isbon,  and  fl\itter  and  flaunt 
about  the  court,  not  only  as  the  source  of  their  honours,  and  of  their 
frivolous  importance,  but  oRen  as  the  spring  of  their  emoluments,  or 
means  of  existence.  Besides  pensions  on  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  crowui  most  of  them  enjoy  eommanderiet  in  the  three  different  mi- 
litary orders,  one  of  which  has  454  commeiMtot,  another  150,  and  the 
third  49.  'fhe  king,  as  grandmaster,  bestows  these  upon  his  favourites, 
and  the  extent  of  their  emoluments  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  commanderies  of  the  chief  order  (that  of  Christ)  were 
valued  two  hundred  years  ago  at  X''25,000.  The  tythe  levied  on  all 
these  benefices  for  the  use  of  the  state  amounts  to  76,000  milrees,  wliicli, 
multiplied  by  ten,  would  make  a  sum  of  J^00,00.0 :  it  probably  much 
iKoeadi  that  amount  'A  body  so  circumstanced  can  never  be  long 
opposed  to  the  court ;  and,  as  it  participates  in  the  privileges  and  im- 
nrnnities  which  a  violent  revolution  would  sweep  away,  it  must,  like 
the  church,  entertain  an  instinctive  horror  of  innovation.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  benefices  which  individual  peers  enjoy  are  often  conti- 
nued hereditary  in  their  families,  any  reasonable  political  retbrm,  like 
thai  lately  attempted  by  Don  Pedro,  would  respect  vested  rights,  and, 
mobafaly,  would  enact  by  law  their  continuance  in  a  line  where  they 
had  been  possessed  for  two  or  three  generations. 

To  the  above  accotmt  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  we  are  happy  to 
state  that  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions.  Among  the  small 
number  of  Peers,  resident  in  Lisbon,  who  took  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  last  year,  there  were  several  who  evinced 
laforroatioo,  talents,  and  patriotism ; .  and  we  Icnow  more  than  one  of 
that  distinguished  class,  in  liondon,  who  would  do  no  discredit  lo  any 
order  of  nobility  in  the  world.  That  they  have  not  hitherto  had  much 
influence  in  the  state,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  court,  may 
be  easily  inferred  from  their  unresisting  submission  to  the  revolutionary 
Cortes,  between  1620  and  1823,  and  their  general  acquiescence  ia 
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subsequent  changes.  The  late  Chamber  o!  Peers  included  all  of  them 
above  the  degree  of  a  Viscount.  As  they  co  ilrl  not  all  be  admitted,  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  buL  man)  were  excluded, 
whose  fiirtone  and  infiacBce  would  soon  b&ve  aeciured  iliem  hdmission  ; 
and  thew  is  no  doubt  thai,  if  the  Charter  had  been  continued,  gceat 
additions  would  have  been  made  to  their  njiimber.  The  very  essay 
which  they  were  led  to  make  in  their  new  character,  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  has  been  of  use,  not  only  in  ji^ivins;  them  a  taste  for  higher 
.  pursuits,  but  in  pointing  out,  as  rallyin<y  points  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
such  of  them  as,  having  been  distinguished  for  their  individual  and 
liberal  opinions,  have  rendered  tbemselTes  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
Aocordhigly  it  is  pleasinif  to  find  that,  amid  the  general  defection  of 
the  order,  above  twenty  of  them  have  refused  to  countenance  the  atro* 
cious  conduct  of  the  court,  or  to  subscribe  to  their  country's  thraldom. 
Such  fearless  independence  presents  some  hope,  in  the  gloom  which 
now  overspreads  tliat  country,  as  they  must  soon  be  joined  by  nume- 
rous friends,  disgusted  by  the  present  proceedings  of  the  apostolical 
ftction,  though  too  indolent  to  resist,  and  too  timid  to  remonstrate. 
The  i^valship  of  the  mob^  which  is  now  advanced  to  the  post  of  honour, 
and  invited  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  muai 
be  as  oflfensive  to  their  pride  as  alarming  to  their  fears.  The  Queen 
Mother,  who  has  managed  the  whole  plot,  has  never  concealed  her 
aversion  to  such  of  them  as  are  by  any  means  eminent ;  and  her  san- 
guinary disposition,  acting  upon  the  congenial  spirit  of  her  son,  must 
give  them  reason  for  serious  apprehensi<m.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
idiich  of  them  they  have  moat  reason  to  diead^ 

'  Cnidelit  mattr         ra  paer  impnobiii  ille '  , 

III/— But  we  should  by  no  means  have  a  conqtlete  view  of  the  pw^ 
ties,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  political  changes  of  Portugal,  if  we 
omitted  a  notiee  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  civil  anf!  juflioial  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  in  conducted.  To  collect  and  t()  manage  a  small 
revenue,  and  t<»  conduct  tlie  ordinary  departments  of  public  business, 
there  are  greater  numbers  ui  needy,  rapacious,  and  dishonest  agents 
cmployed^roore  peculation  displayed-^more  indolftiffe  and  irregularity 
mrotected,  than  would  form  an  aggregate  of  evils  to  vex  th»  gttatsal 
xil^piains.  Every  branch  of  business  is  nonaged  byn  mi^tude  of 
persons,  wlio  are  ill  paid,  and  who,  therefore,  revenge  themselves  for 
inadequate  remuneration,  by  rohhini;  when  they  can,  or  by  a  careless 
discharge  of  duty,  when  plunder  is  impossible.  The  number  of  Portu- 
guese general  officers  would  suit  the  army  of  Russia.  Their  Treasury 
estabtishment  exoeeda  that  of  att  die  bofuna  for  managing  the  finaaelal 
concerns  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  for  jud^ea,  they  iMve  upwania  of  a 
•hundred  of  them  in  Lisbon  alone*  The  highest  salary  given  to  any  of 
the  latter  is  about  300^  a  year,  and  few  of  them  live  on  less  than  a 
thousand.  The  remainder  is  the  fruit  of  bribery — the  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  justice.  The  excess  of  judicial  persons  over  the  counlry  is 
.even  a  greater  pestilence  than  liial  oi  the  mouks. 

The  chief  dories,  in  the  difoent.  departments  of  tlie  ministry,  nmke, 
Vke  the  old  furniture,  parts  of  the  inventory  of  thi»r  respective  offices^ 
becoming  Uie  instrufkora  of  each  successive  incumbent,  and  thus  ran* 
dering  themselves  necessary,  whether  clever  or  stupid,  lazy  or  active. 
To  show  the  swams  of  ^pipioyt^s  in  the  difierent  o^efi»  it  may  be 
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m\y  necessary  to  Stole,  that  hi^;l»  department  of  Public  Works  we  fltuf 

eij»nty-eight  persons ;  that,  connected  with  the  court  of  SnppH<ja6,  at 
Lii«?bon,  judo  c*^,  elcrkfs,  of  other  nc^ents,  there  nre  one  hundred  and 
eiji'lity-eight ;  that,  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  wc  enumerate 
filly -one;  tliat,  in  matiagiitg  the  business  of  the  Orders,  as  president, 
deputies,  coiineilloifi,  and  othieTs,  we  have  forty^nine;  that,  in  the 
Bupreme  Court  of  Opotto,  ihefe  are;  one  ebaneeillor,  (Ifty-ei^ht  stf^ 
fWtoe  judges,  and  twenty-thretf  other  officers  (making,  in  all,  eighty- 
two  persons) ;  that  the  Custom-house-  of  Lisbon  demands,  for  its 
manag^enieiit,  ninety-niiie  person^  of  all  descriptions:  that  the  Tobncco 
depurtment  requires  thirty  more  ;  lhat  the  Council  of  the  Treasury  em- 
ploys seventy-six  persons,  with  no  less  than  ftfleen  cotmcillor^ ;  and 
that  Uie  War-Office,  the  Home-Office,  and  other  departments  of  the 
lAste,  are  managed  in  a  similar  maimer.  In  ifaiity-slz  boards,  far  thi 
tollectnm  and  management  of  a  revenue  of  less  than  two  mifUimt 
sterling,  we  have  counted,  uitder  the  names  of  presidents,  coondttors, 
disembergadonty  secretaries,  clerks,  and  other  officers,  1840  persons. 
In  (he  Board  of  Treasnrs*  akme  we  firi'l  ROO  on  pay  or  pen«io!i«! :  nnd 
though  the  allowances  of  each  be  small,  the  sums  distributed  over  the 
whole  amoiuit  to  273,7.>4  milrees,  or  nearly  60,000/.  sterling! 

This  immense  host  of  employht-^\}iQa  swarm  of  Yermin,  cling  to  the 
ffiaeased  body  of  the  stale  with  a  tenad^  proporttottedto  its  eorraptkm; 
nottsdotts  that  the  healing;  hand  of  remnn  Wdukl  destroy  the  Ibod  on 
which  they  subsist.  Among  them,  however,  there  are  numerous  and 
stHking  exceptions.  Nearly  hnlf  the  metnbers  of  the  late  chamber,  • 
who  dlFtinguished  theniselves  in  tavour  of  liberty,  w^ere  men  whose 
emoluments  were  derived  from  ofiiee ;  and  the  only  liberal  journals 
established,  were  the  property  uf  subalterns  in  tlie  departments  of 
ftdmioistnilioii* 

.  IV«  Among  a  people,  whose  teeenl  history  has  been  that  of  mla« 
Ipwerament,  or  |M)litieil  conTuIsion,  and  whose  prominent  elasm 

answer  the  above  description,  it  would  be  almost  needless  to  prove  the 
de])ressed  state  of  indiisirv,  an.l  the  low  ebb  of  ])ublic  and  private  re- 
sources. Totally  strangers  to  knowledge  and  the  arts — burdened  with 
taxes,  and  liable  to  the  most  arbitrary  vexatious,  uo  coutintied  etthrt  to 
better  their  condiaoQ  could  be  ex)>eeMd  Irom  then.  Ihe  mis«iUe  «tK 
iiTBior  of  the  mk\  pteveMtad  ftom  impMYtef  ft  by  the  eoLaeUmi  «f 
«ythea  or  feudal  aerrtcei^  and  the  knmetibttity  of  finding  a  oMriNft  fm 
his  produce,  ftom  the  want  of  raads  or  means  of  transport,  is  con- 
demned to  the  most  abject  poverty.  Beggary,  wretchedness,  and  filth, 
everywhere  meet  the  eye — trade  l;n^Gri!i«jhe«5  onnd  liscal  obstacles  and 
spohation — the  sjiirit  of  enterprise  is  repressed  where  its  fruits  are  ren- 
dered insecure — where  property  is  not  protected  by  law,  and  whefe 
jusHee  la  net  administeied,  biA  aeU.  Nothing,  indeed,  ean  be  con- 
celved  more  deplorable  than  Ihe  pSMoX  rftnalion  of  this  misgoverned 
mmtry ;  and  if  the  two  sons  of  King  John  VI.  are  to  contend  for  its 
crown,  like  the  two  brothers,  whose  strife  is  celebrated  by  the  mum  ef 
jSMiMb  H  may  be  eaid  of  the  former  aa  of  the  latter  ; 

,  NuHa  potestflf 

Artnavit  fralres,  pugna  tit  de  peu^iere  regno. 

Stripped  of  nearly  all  those  possessions  which  the  IbltlMWO  iMl  of  ill 

navigators  discovered,  or  Iht  ^Mdoiur  of  fit  Muo|ie  edbdotd,  belbre  II  iMr 
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Hit  Jente  or  the  inquisition*  and  reducer]  nearly  to  the  sMbmH  0f 
dominion  which  H  held  when  Pope  Alexanda*  divided  between  it  ant 
Spain  the  unknown  regions  openinf^  to  Fiiropean  enterprise,  it  \n  left 
in  a  stato  of  exhaustion  which  cannot  well  be  conceived.  Without 
wlonial  sul)sidies — without  the  nlines  or  the  exchisivt^  trade  of  Braail"; 
its  commerce  is  now  almost  confined  to  an  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain;  aid  fti  MMnMeiil  whipping  hak  daoafttd  Ift  proportlim.  Tbk 
trable  fbrtane  iB'aqnally  ^lapidatoii    Itr  immia  <■  lMileqi»ta  l» 
WpipuFt  half  of  its  estaUtilutients,  and  its  CMdit,  under  an  arbitrary 
igovemmeiit,  or  with  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  must  be  entirely  anni- 
hilated.  By  the  budget,  which  tho  l5\to  mir^istpr  of  finance  had  laboriotmly 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  chambers  on  the  eve  of  their  late  dissoiutioi^ 
ijBi  copy  ot  which,  occupying  axty-two  page^,  now  lies  before  us,)  It 
IMvrs  that  tha  evpendHuira  ia  eatoolatad  at  10,886,118  milfeM,  «r  aibMlt 
il;5BO,O00l,  aiMl  that  the  ordhiaiy  twmai&  ft  mily  6,400»T10  iallfM8»  or 
1,600,000^. ;  that  the  supplies  required  for  the  army  aad  amy  akttie  (bilM^ 
0,093,000  milrees)  absorbed  nearly  all  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of 
the  trea'inrv  ;  that  there  is  thus  a  deficit  of  neurK'  a  million  ^terlinp^  out 
of  two  and  a  half,  that  fj;overnraent  will  lie  ()blig;cd  this  year  to  l>orrow 
to  that  amount,  or  let  its  servants  go  unpaid ;  that  the  ])aper  money 
abeady  in  circulation  amounts  to  0000  e9$Uo$  of  rees,  or  about  a  nflfioil 
flMla.hitfitiriing;  aad  IM  the  pubKe  dehl»  toM  and  uoflttM^ 
aMoutiti  tor abo«it  ten  nliKoiit  aterling.  In  audi^  aMa  of  tlitai|||»a,'llii 
minister  estimates  the  expenses  of  the  current  year  at  not  less  than 
1  5  *?rin,^S-3  milree*'.  or  nearh-  four  mi1HftTi<^  strrliiiL;',  mf>re  than  double 
the  (  iKimary  reveinie.     Durinc;  ttie  ibnner  arbitrary  government,  n  bunk 
could  not  be  created  ;  but  under  the  Cortes,  such  an  establishment  was 
formed,  which  continued  prosperous  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
yaar«  It  waa  aanetfcmod  by  a  law  of  the  Slat  IHoenibar,  1681';  iH 
m^M  ivna  Kniltad  to  10»000  sham,  of  800  laflrwBt  Mi,  but  no  tnoft 
than  4800  riiBlk'es,  or  about  half  a  ttfiHoill  ateillfi|^rwera  sobwrihed  ibf. 
In  the  course  of  the  six  years  of  its  exlvterice,  this  weak  establishment 
has  advanced  to  the  !j;overnment  about  1 0,000, OOri  milrees,  or  four  times 
the  amount  of  its  ca])ital.    Is  there  any  wond*  i ,  then,  that  it  should  have 
he&a  dt>liged  to  stop  payment,  and  is  there  any  prospect  that  it  can  now 
Mi|i|Mift  cfedlirf  Mctt  aft  the  tlhaniMildeffa,  who  wvia^ih  Ae  he^^Mdn^* 
■ao  an  alfll,  ftr  lha  moat  |Nnt  HhwilBy  Vktly  tb  advance  tiielf  mmciy 
to  support  the  athtttce  of  a  govemmcttt  hy  which  #iey  an  dflnomead 
lajaeobins,  freemasons,  and  robberF;. 

What,  then,  is  likely  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  conduct  of  the 
usur])er,  and  what  its  more  distant  consequences?  He  has  cut  himself 
ofi^  irom  all  diplomatic  relations  with  Uie  ref»t  ot  Europe,  whose  sove- 
reigns, being  the  allies  of  Don  P^lro»  cannot  wink  at  the  overthrow  of  his 
lighta.  The  coBuneioa  of  IbacovntryMft  bo  stilt  ihrtfaer  reduced— the 
finances  of  the  state  still  fiurdier  embarrassed.  He  will,  -in  consequenea* 
be  una])le  to  Support  his  army,  or  to  gratify  his  greedy  followers — the 
number  of  the  discontented  ntust  thus  iiicrease,  bv  accessions  of  those 
whose  rapacity  hr  will  be  unable  to  gratify;  and  it  his  brother  r^als 
hia  commission,  or  tlenoinices  war,  he  will  he  deserted  by  a  great  por- 
tion of  bis  iroopis,  who  even  now  exhibit  a  threatening  aspect  of  revoltt 
iia.vn  th«i  ind  #iai  he  »  only  the  gOYenor  of  a  Action,  and  not 
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the  sewercT^  of  a  kinscdom — that  the  friendsfiip  of  tnotiks  and  friars  is 
a  poor  compensntion  for  the  loss  of  pnliltc  ponfidence — and  that  the 
shouts  and  bonfires  of  convents  cinnor  jjiottH  l  him  from  the  execra- 
tions arising;  ii  om  tiie  marts  of  trade,  and  the  hauuts  of  industry.  His 
eonduet  has  given  such  genersl  disgust  to  ills  majority  of  <lie  troops — 
€ivsn  to  stsnneh  royslists,  tliAl  if  jSm  "Pedro  were  to  denounce  him  as 
•  usurper — send  his  dsiigliter  to  the  Asorss,  or  to  Madeirs*  create  a 
regency  there  in  her  name,  composed  of  Portuguese  nobles—and  call 
upon  all  the  faithful  Portuguese  to  join  her  stnnrlard,  there  is  every 
prolyl bility  that  the  dissolute  and  c ontcraptibie  creature,  who  nssumes 
and  displaces  the  name  of  king,  would  be  unable  to  iiiaiaUin  his 
ground  for  three  months.    Such,  we'.think,  may  probably  be  the  result. 

Nor  will  the  mock  eonvoealion  of  the  ststes  of  the  kingdom  the 
eifaumation  and  exhibition  of  an  ina|ypUcable  piece  of  antiqiaty  re- 
lieve  him  from  his  embarrassments — ^justify  his  perfidy  to  Us  brother 
and  to  public  rights — or  rcconrilc  Europe  to  his  usurpation.  As  well 
Kiin^ht  the  Pope  justify  heresy  or  the  alienation  of  church  rio-hts,  by 
abolishing  the  Consistorv  and  convokuig-  the  senate  of  Remains — or 
the  King  of  England  appeal  ironi  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
the  Barons  of  Runnymedie.  The  whole  afiair  of  the  attempt  to  renew 
the  Cortes  of  Itsmego  is  an  ill-contrived  farce — in  whidi  the  actors 
whatever  costume  th^  may  wear — or  with  whatever  solemnity  of  man- 
ner they  may  appear,  will  certainly  expose  themselves  to  general  de- 
rision. The  cf  1(  brated  assemUy  which  settled  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Portugiic  Si  monarchy,  at  the  betrinning  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
convoked,  not  to  destroy  the  uauonai  liberties,  but  to  estabUsh  national 
independence — not  to  sanction  usurpation,  but  to  confirm  a  title  which 
had  already  been  conferred  on  the  field  of  victory,  and>for  which  there 
was  no  living  competitor.  The  gallant  Alonso  Henriques — one  of  the 
most  enterprising  princes  whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  history — was 
saluted  the  king*  of  a  dominion  which  he  had  won  by  his  sword,  before 
he  called  his  great  men  to  settle  the  succession  to  iUo  i own  at  Lamego. 
He  had  heard  the  elective  acclamation,  (in  the  version  ot  it  by  Camoens,) 

Real — real 

'Pat  Abmo,  ojto  JSn  de  AHrti^dy 

eleviled  on  the  shields  of  shouting  troops,  before  he  beard  **  fn^umiu 
Alphomum  me  nostrum  Eegem/'  from  the  mouths  of  bishops  and  noblei» 

in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  states.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  cow- 
ardly and  contemptible  imitator  will,  before  the  consummation  of  hie 
grotesque  travesty  of  the  ceremony,  bQ,elev<Ued  on  something  else. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  A(jADBMY. 

This  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  be  the  sixtieth  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Ac  ademy  ;  so  that  the  Art  in  this  country  is  sexagenary  and 
approaches  her  grand  climacteric.  Purbkii!  The  old  lady  is  no  less 
enamoured  of  herself  than  when  she  was  in  her  teens— sits  before  her 
gtosB  iSfom  one  yearns-,  end  to  anetikerj  has  hsr  pasrot  painted,,  or 
alcetehfs  ainwn  or  hedge*row8  from  ttie  parleur^window— or  now  and 
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then,  in  a  flutter  of  despair  and  afTectation,  Inioyed  up  with  a  leaf  of 
Mr.  Fuseli's  lectures  and  tlie  cordiul  support  of  a  quack-Lidv ertise- 
ment,  takes  a  hiG;her  flig;ht  iiiio  the  reg'ions  of  mysticism  and  ro- 
mance, grows  quite  fantastical,  and  loses  all  sense  and  self-possession, 
from  the  Bovdtjr  of  the  stlempt  aad  the  midden  elevation.  The  loyal 
and  domesCie  character  of  the  English  nation  eminently  stares  one  in 
the  face  on  the  walls  of  Somerset  House  ;-*the  sense  of  property  and 
of  self-respect  is  every  where  inculcated  ; — we  have  handsome  frames, 
well-dressed  ])ortraits,  snug:  interiors,  charming  homesteads,  rep;attas, 
and  watering  places,— portraits  of  the  Kinp;  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Jr'amily,  portraits  of  the  Foreig^n  Ambassadors,  portraits  of  Lords, 
]»ortndt8  of  Membeta  of  P«rlianient»  portiaitB  of  GMiClemen,  portralta 
of  Mr.  Abernethy,  poitnits  of  children  translbnned  mto  guardian 
ehetaba,  and  already,  by  fond  paternal  anticipation,  translated  to  the 

skies — portrait  of  an  o\,  the  property  of  Esq.,  portrait  of  a  UBi 

of  the  Merino  breed,  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  — — — — , 
(the  subject  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  grows  flat  and  stale,  com- 
pared wiiii  tile  homeielt  importance  of  this  choice  sample  of  g^i^hic 
iiluatFaHon  to  the  agrienltimd  and  eonunereial  intereata)-^t£ett  wa 
hava  Lavimas,  MnsidoraA,  and  Dorotheas  withont  nnmber,  thoaa 
timid,  blnshing  attempts  at  history,  that  have  never  ceased  Aom  the 
first  opening  of  the  exhibition  to  the  present  hour — in  fine,  we  have 
dead  game,  plaid  cloaks,  and  a  peep  into  the  Highlands.  In  fact,  • 
we  have  all  the  symptoms,  marks,  and  diagnostics  of  a  Royal  Aca- 
<}emy,  in  a  rich  and  tiourishing  country,  but  not  even  the  commence- 
ment of  a  JVW»ma^  School  of  Art^  in  a  great  and  intellectual  one. 
Onr  spirits  do  not  shine  (like  a  transparency)  through  the  stone-walls 
of  Somerset  Honie;  we  may  have  got  the  start  of  the  majeotie 
world,"  in  other  ways ;  but  the  heroic  part  of  us  does  not  as  yet 
transpire  from  the  canvas,  or  oo^^e  out  of  the  point  of  our  pencils. 
This  was  what  made  Barry  the  painter  exclaim  with  the  frenzy  of  an 
enthusiast,  and  the  gusto  of  an  Hibernian,  that  the  rooms  at  the  Aca- 
demy were,  in  his  time,  prostituted  to  nothing  but  representations 
of  deal  bimrds  and  dead  mackerel,  and  other  such  debasing  and 
kimum  matters  I*'  So  was  it,  and  so  it  will  be^ 

Dutn  domus  Maw  CapitoU  immoUle  axam 
Accolet ;  imperiumqiitf  pater  Romanus  habebit. 

It  is  in  vain  for  Protestinit  nionarohs  to  patronise  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  fine  art;  the  C  attiolic  religion  is  that  alone  which  blends 
sensible  objects  and  lofiy  imagination  together  in  an  indissoluble 
union,  in  which  the  soul  mounts  habitually  on  a  jig  or  on  a  golden 
candlestick  to  heaven  ;  and,  to  obtain  a  faody  of  eminent  painters,  wa 
must  part  with  (what  no  good  or  pious  subject  will  agree  to)  our  line 
of  constitutional  kings.  We  prefer  to  all  the  glories  of  art,  the  light 
of  freedom,  and  the  sober  gifts  of  its  dry  nurse,  reason.  We,  in  onr 
homely  phrase,  cull  a  »pade  a  spada ;  and  will  not  deck  the  plain 
object  before  us,  with  borrowed  plumes  and  vain  illusions.  Round 
the  world  of  external  matter,  there  d«>es  not  (in  our  creed  of  cautious 
dissent)  roU  another,  hid  in  its  own  lostre,  and  of  wbleb  the  first 
reflects  but  faint  hints  and  shadows— a  world  of  Elysium,  of  graadenr 
and  of  parity,  not  sen  indeed,  but  erer  piosent  to  the  thought,  and 
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ii^to  a  resemblance  of  which  the  eye  of  iiutii  bwmooi— ■  «i4  SKNildt 

9II  objects  of  outward  sense  and  beauty. 

We  are  tired  and  sick  of  referring  to  tlie  Italian  school  of  art :  when 
a  thing  i&  repeated  over  and  over,  (cram6e  bis  coda)  it  becomes  cant. 

bygones  be  bygones^  But  there  are  our  Uvely  modern  neigiibours 
4ie  Frenob.  JM  my  one  rater  their  exhibitioii-roaiii,  or  read  over  the 
(ill  of  the  works  brouifltt  Ibrwwd  every  three  yeeve.  and  he  muit  be 
'  struek  with  the  diflPerence^at  leaet,  **  in  the  catalogue  they  may  go 
for  painters," — their  subjects  nre  clnssical,  their  style  is  grave,  their 
pretensions  arc  imposing,  their  ambition  is  praise  worthy,  even  if  it 
tuils — itcasiMoi  Ite  denied  that  tliey  attempt  swelling-  tlienies,  and  take 
ever^  paiuii  lu  their  power  to  tiiucceed  iu  the  attempt.  If  they  want 
true  poetic  fervour  end  eoaeqitioii,  it  is  not  their  fault  x  but  we  who 
cl^rge  them  with  the  want  of  it,  end  set  up  loud  and  arrogant  preten« 
iiOAB  to  it  otiieelves,  do  not  even  enter  the  lists,  or  we  stoop  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apples,  instead  of  reaching  the  distant  goal— Of  afraid  ^ 
grapplinjT' with  the  colossxis  of  art,  "  like  petty  men,  peep  under  its 
hupfe  leg's  to  tiii'l  (mrseKes  dishonourable  gfraves."  At  an  Academy 
dinner,  or  amoiig  a  circle  of  newspaper  critics,  the  Exhibition  oi  the 
current  yeui  always,  indeed,  makes  a  ver)  iuie  tigure — but  who  ever 
tiilnhe  or  •p«ak9  of  the  eihibitloo  of  the  year  before  ?  Or  who  among 
our  an^teure  or  noblemen  turns  a  retroepsetive  wistiul  eve  to  worke 
of  naiiTe  arl«when  he  has  once  crossed  the  Channel  ?  Or,  if  eliaUeaged 
and  provoked  by  the  national  vanity  of  the  French,  what  great  names 
or  works  have  we  to  tpiote?  Tlio  President  of  our  Royal  Academy 
(we  arel'urced  to  acknowledj^e)  is  a  mere  portrnit-painter :  our  chief 
sculptor  cannot  get  beyond  a  bust;  our  landscape-painters  either 
Stick  to  a  hteral  copy  of  a  pUce,  or  lose  themselves  in  air  and  huge 
4enbii  of  yeUoif  ochre,  a«  Obediah  wen  covered  all  over  with  mud  by 
the  iplasmog  of  the  eoaeh-horse  ;^ur  familiar  eeenes  are  inliinor  to 
the  Pttteh  hi  finilh,  to  the  French  in  graee;  what  miniature  painter, 
they  aski  sre  we  as  proud  of,  as  they  are  of  Isabey?  What  historic 
composition  can  we  match  for  fi  p<  (^om,  grouping",  or  elfcct,  ag-ainst 
the  S/iipwreck  of  the  Mediim,  by  Ciericault?  VVc  are  nriuid  that  even 
Mr.  Northcote's  Capiuin  Eiigkjidd  ifi  the  iioui,  adaaruble,  spirited, 
almost  sublime  as  it  is,  would  hardly  Htand  the  ordeal  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  Our  routine  of  legular-i^aosd  IU»yal  Academy  art 
smacks  somewhat  of  the  city ;  is  steeped  a  Uttlo  in  the  mud  of  the 
Thaoies;  inclines  to  the  prosaic  and  common-place  side  of  nature, 
more  than  we  wonld  have  it  iniderstood.  Or  if  it  l)reaks  the  ordi- 
nary ifio/icy-g(  ttin^  trammels,  it  only  flies  out  into  excess  and  vio- 
lence, hoars  beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  hecomes  as  uiid  aii 
the  dreams  of  Sweden borgianism,  turns  the  world  upside  down,  and 
pioduces  only  prodigies  and  distortion.  Mr.  Haydon,  though  not  an 
Aoademieian,  ig  neither  refined  nor  lofty ;  and  Mr.  is  absord, 
without  being  sublime.  We  are  not,  h.owever,  of  the  number  of  those 
who  insist  on  the  formal  and  irreconcileable  distinction  between  high 
and  imitative  art,  or  between  portrait  fuul  history.  We  cannot  go  so 
f^  as  to  agree  with  that  ingenious  person  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  declared  his  belief  that  the  essence  and  perlectton  of  liistory 
l^aiatiog  was  to  bQ  found  in  meagre  coUeciiuuti  of  old  family-por*' 
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traits.  But  we  do  cnnteiid,  that  where  there  is  a  positive  incapacity 
for  history  or  portmit,  neither  can  flourifsh  in  its  utmost  height,  and 
that  it  is  a  bad  sijju  when  poriruu  wants  the  spirit  of  history,  and 
^tory  the  truth  oi"  purtriiit,.  The  natural  spring  of  genius  is  spoata- 
wom,  and  orerflowt  the  Imnks  tva  eitber  side,— it  is  only  the  wUtf 
collected  ip  cistemi  mod  vtlfiplal  conduits  that  aMHpiates,  or  muai  m 
foK9d  into  particular  and  exclusive  channels,  but  eQovyb  of  p  reface ; 
and  having  thns  discharged  onv  bile  or  onr  conscience  (whichever 
the  candid  reader  pleases),  at  the  outset,  we  trust  that  the  rest  of  our 
criticism  will  flow  ill  an  unusual  stream  of  miik  aud  honey.  Xp 
**  leave  lacp-making,"  and  beein  at  the  baginning— 
.  Iffo.  9.  Portrait  ^fJotm  Northcoie^  A.  ^^.-^Thia  portrait 
p14  and  fe«bl^  and  Qas  nothing  of  the  falcon  glance  and  Utian  air  of 
the  original  head.  But  we  were  to  be  **  a#  )cind  l|8  kii^  upon  tbair 
coronation  ^tif  i**  and  we  liavf  already  ibigotten  «o  amiable  w  in- 
tention. 

No,  6,  Gimrdian  Cherubs,  in  which  are  introduced  resemblances 
of  the  Lady  Mary  Jgar^  and  Honourable  Chariot  J^dkore  Herbert 
Agar,  iidant  9hil£rm  o/  ikt  Effrl  qf  JN^ormoni^  W.  Etty,  R.  A* 
£Uect.— This  it  a  pleasing  compo^tion,  not  ill  executed.   Tbe  idea  is 

taken  from  Sir  Joshui^  wpo  probably  tpok  it  from  some  one  else  ;  the 
style  of  face  also  somewhat  the  same,  and  the  soft  fleshiness  which 
characterised  that  excellent  painter  is  here  exaggerated  into  paste. 
"We  imagine  Mr.  Etty  uses  the  pure  .vehicle  of  oil,  with  which  it  is 
,difficult  to  give  sharpness  and  clearness,  jt  is  calculated,  indeed,  to 
jpake  his  pictures  Uist ;  ^  prior  cousideraUafi  \^  to  wake  iheiu  worth 
.lasting^. 

No.  10.  Italian  Seem  in  the  Ann9  Santo,  Pilgrims  arrmtigiif^ 
figlU  of  ttonui  (tud  SL  Pder$t  Evening.  C,  Eastlake,  A. — We,  ft 
good  while  ago,  gave  Mi".  Eastlake  a  character  for  olasucaUty :  he 
has  grown  fat  upon  it,  hut  in  otlier  respects  he  has  not  ipiproved. 
This  picture  has  nothing  of  Rome,  of  the  Auup  Saalo,  or  of  Italian 
pilgrims  in  it :  the  ht^uf^^  are  cut  put  of  cherry-stones,  and  set  in 

«inber.  Tbey  h^^ve  nope  of  the  breathipg  jpok,  the  wilii  ipspiration, 
the  lofty  porti  or  the  heavenly-musiogcQotemDiatioA"  of  the  persons 
it  represents.    The  meanest  group  tha(  approadied  th^  Holy  City  in 

that  hallowed  time,  had  more  of  the  poipp  and  power  of  tlic  season  in 
them,  than  a  hundred  -siieli  j)ictures  as  this.  It  was  "  a  journey  like 
the  path  to  heaven,"  to  meet  a  number  of  tlic^ti  beu  ildered  enthnsiiists  ; 
their  ^appearance  wa^  as  gorgeops  and  as  visionary  ab  anything  in 
the  pilgrim'9  Proven*  M\  beyre,  on  tb^  contr^t  is  stifled,  hnical, 
aiid  smoothed  to  the  gtossiness  fi  a  jspfui  tea<board.  Ensrltsh 
students  at  Rome  should  stay  there,  and  not  disturb  a  luxurious 
dream  of  wondrous  improvement.  Tlie  ashes  of  the  dt^ad  do  not  kiudle 
the  flames  of  the  living ;  and  the  ordinary  Isfiulties  they  have,  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  genim  loci. 

No.  17.    A  Mother  caressing  her  lnjanl  Chil^-    Ji.  Westall,  R.  A. 
, — Our  motto,  nil  nisi  bonumt  Beems  in  dreadful  jeopardy  at  the  very 
.threshold  of  the  Qreat  Room  of  the  Academy :  our  confusion  ainl 
vexation  ars  proportiopable.    This  outline  s^le,  filled  u])  wjjth  pink 

«nd  whitst  will  011I7  mt,  yigii«ti«g|  ^  wit,  wbow  ivy  ^pt;^  hp^ir. 
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and  who  had  a  plrn'^nTit  vein  of  playfiil  bitterness,  used  to  observe, 
that,  "he  hated  Westairs  picture",  nnd  all  WpRt'-?,"  Mr.  Paine 
Kniffht,  however,  in  an  elaborate  (tisquisilion  in  the  Edinbur^ 
Review,  endeavoxired  to  prove,  that  bome  series  of  Mr.  We«?tall*s 
designs  united  the  elegauce  of  form  of  Raphael's  frescoes  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  with  the  purity  of  colouring  of  the  mosaic  paintings 
discovered  at  Herculaneum.  We  heartfly  hqpe  it  may  be  so,  and  that 
we  are  dazzled  by  an  exce  -s  of  beauty. 

No.  23.  Portraits  of  Charles  Mundy,  Esq.  and  his  Daughter  Miss 
Sophy  Mitndy,  with  favourite  horses,  and  a  vieir  of  Rrirton  HaU^ 
Leicestershire.  R.  R.  Reina«3fle,  R.  A. — A  very  c;oud  out-of-door- 
scene.  One  naturally  asks  the  price  of  oats  in  lookin«^  at  it.  Quel 
hon  mSnage  /  Mr.  Lemuel  ChiUiver  would  certainly  haye  employed 
Mr.  Rcmagle  to  paint  his  amiable  establishment  of  Houynhyms* 

No.  24.  Alpine  Scenery,  Canton  of  Bernct  SmUtarUtiuL  J.  J. 
Chalon,  A. — Very  chaste  and  true. 

No.  25.  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart.,  intended  for  a  pvhlic.  insti- 
tution at  Newcastle.  T.  Phillips,  R.  A. — Neither  very  true  nor  very 
good.  But  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  one  of  those  who  kiss  the  rod  of 
criticism,  but  claims  a  lofly  immunity  from  it  for  himself  and  his  friends: 
Those  who  do  so,  are  generally  in  need  of  it  We  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  humouring  him.  It  is  only  a  meretridons  appearance  of 
great  excellence,  that  justifies  or  calls  for  a  severe  scrutiny.  Where 
there  is  neither  the  appearance mor  the  reality,  little  need  be  said. 

No.  53.  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  M.  A.  Slice.  R.  A. — Mr.  Shee  is  a 
very  accon)i)lished,  and  an  equally  incorrigible  artist :  his  manner  is 
formed  ;  a  battery  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  it.  We  dare 
swear  that  this  portrait  is  a  likeness,  and  a  very  pleasing  one  ;  with 
great  sweetness  and  good  humour,  for  we  know  a  person  exactly  like 
it,  with  this  reservation,  that  the  cheeks  seem  streaked  with  paint,  the 
lips  io  have  hnd  a  conserve  just  npplied  to  them,  nnd  the  eyes  the 
addition  of  a  mild  but  preternatural  beam  of  light.  It  ia  like  a 
very  excellent  natural  face,  badly  painted  over. 

No.  66.  Portrait  of  Lady  Lyndhur&t.  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A. 
—This  is  a  very  fine  portrait ;  all  that  it  wants  is  a  certain 
tenderness,  and  transparency  of,  colour,  which  Sir  Thomas  ever 
wants  :— it  is  a  pity.  The  €h«ccs  always  hover  round  his  pictures, 
but  the  I>ovcs  are  repelled  by  a  peculiar  hardness  and  dryness  of 
Tnanner,  totally  opposite  to  that  yielding  softness  and  flexibility  of 
texture,  A\liioh  i»j  so  essential  to  the  perfection  of  female  portrait. 
The  skill  has  a  pai  chment  or  vellum  look :  a  hand  in  his  pictures  is 
like  a  glove.  Sir  Thomas  frees'  his  ladies  from  the  repnMch  which 
Othello  casts  upon  the  lair  Venetian  dame  : — 

—  ■  TTils  hand  of  yoiir's  rcquirf^ 

A  sequester  from  liberty, — fasting  aaU  prayefj 

Much  castigation,  exercise devimt; 

For  herp's  a  young  and  sweatiog  devil  hei* 

That  rommnnly  reh^t«. 

Mr.  Owen's  portraits  of  women  had,  in  this  respect,  the  advantage 
of  his  more  fashionable  rival's;  they  were  cvuiently  moulded  of  a 
ftoer  clay,  with  more  repose  arid  susceptibility  of  feeling^  and  were, 
besides,  more  like  faulies,  we  mean  in  private  life.   The  line  which 
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separates  ihe  woman  of  quality  from  the  courtesan.  It  is  someliines 
hard  to  hit,  and  it  is  often  passed.  Fashion,  If  it  gives  an  air  of 
lightness,  also  gives  a  hardness;  and  an  appearance  dT  callous  indif- 
ference, which  is  common  to  botli. 

No.  70.  Dido  directing  the  Equipment  of  the  Fleet;  or  the 
Morning  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire.  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A. — 
This  is  on6  of  Mr.  Tumei^s  mechanical  extravaganzas.  It  is  literallT 
like  a  great  diaculum  plaster  spread  over  his  canvas,  and  tinged  with 
you  know  not  what  shapes  and  meanings.  Tlie  man  can  paint  a 
dod,  a  marsh,  a  piece  of  tarpaulin,  and  he  fancies  that  he  "  sees 
vi'^ioTT;  and  dreams  dreams."  He  is  a  person  of  an  essentially  • 
inaUrial  mind,  Tn  motnphysical  phrase,  his  perceptions  at*e  epilepfic; 
that  is,  they  are  borue  iu  upon  him  without  any  power  of  his  own  lo 
resist  or  remodify  them*  We  are  far  from  denying,  we  are  the  last 
to  deny,  Mr.  Toirnei's  rare  powers ;  we  speak  of  Uieir  direction  and 
limits.  Set  the  palpable  object  before  him,  and  his  eye  grasps — his 
hand  executes  it  with  inimitable  force  and  fidelity ;  beyond  this,  he  is 
blind  and  helpless;  yet  ho  is  alvvnvs  tryinc:  to  rend  the  veil  that 
separates  the  actual  from  tlie  ideal  world  ;  aud  is  only  overpowered  by 
a  confused  mass  of  light  that  pours  in  upon  him,  and  a  set  of  objects 
without  form  and  void,  which  he  leaves  in  their  crude  embryo  state. 
One  of  the  commonest  failings  of  genius  is  to  neglect  whaA  it  can  do, 
and  attempt  what  it  cannot :  it  feels  its  prison-doors,  and  tries  to 
burst  through  them.  Mr.  Tunier's  Muse  of  painting  may  hare  as 
many  eyes  aud  hands,  as  any  of  his  fi^reatcst  ndtiiircrs  please  ;  we, 
who  are  also  among  his  greatest  admirers,  deny  that  it  has  wiugs. 
He  is,  however,  constantly  fastening  on  artificial  ones,  like  Icarus 
soaring  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  and  sharing  the  fate  of  that 
Tain-glorious  aspirant.  Or,  if  this  comparison  should  oflfend,  as  trite 
and  technical,  we  would  recommend  him  to  another,  more  quaint  and 
less  hackneyed — that  of  Don  Quixote,  mounted  blindfold  on  the 
enchanted  steed,  and  sailing  in  his  own  imagination  through  "the 
azure  deep  of  air,*'  to  the  empires  of  the  East,  while  we,  l  ice 
Sancho,  slip  the  bandarrc  from  onr  eves,  and  see  that  his  chunsy 
Pegasus  has  not  stirred  irom  the  ground.  We  shall  not  repeal  these 
lemaiks,  though  we  might  take  oceasien  In  going  round  the  rooms : 
there  is  one  exception  to  them,  (No.  119,  we  believe)  a  sea-piece,  in 
which  the  painter  returns  to  his  first  manner ;  and  in  which  the  mOs 
are  actually  distended  on  the  mast, — the  breeze  blows  fresh  in  your 
face, — the  waves  dash  on  the  beach, — the  sand  crumbles  under 
your  feet.  Mr.  Turner  has  not  put  a  bit  of  bis  DeUa  Cruscan 
tinsel  into  it. 

No.  88.  The  Decoy  Farm  tU  JSTsfufon,  Middletae,  P.  Watts.^- 
This  is  the  absolute  truth  of  nature.   It  is  not  only  (aultless  to  the 

eye,  but  it  carries  the  whole  feel'ng  of  the  subject  along  with  it. 

No.  96.    Musidora.    J.  Bethell  — This  is  only  the  Venus  in  small 
oils,  with  the  lower  extremities  drooping  and  heavy. 

No.  98.    May  Morning.    T.  Stothard,  R.A.  —  A  true  scene  of 
fairy-land,  a  dream  sucii  us  *'  youthful  poets  fancy  when  Uiey  love.* 
What  a  pity  that  Stothard,  with  his  elegant,  his  Toluptuous»  aod  de« 
Hghtful^  ideas  of  art  (fox  he  is  the  only  artist  among  us  who  ever  gives 
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back  the  cherished  concept ?fTTi  of  the  mind),  should  not  have  had  time 
to  add  consistency  and  fitiish  ;  aud  that  his  jjeniiis  should  have  been 
•*  torn  to  tatters,  to  very  ruijfs,'*  by  pi mt  s*>l!ers  and  wholesale  con- 
tractors for  fine  arL  Instead  uf  beuuuiui  studies,  aud  oi'tcn  flinisy 
outlines,  we  luight  then  bafe  witiiested,  Mid  been  proud  of,  something 
like  a  union  (in  an  inferior  defree,  at  least,)*  (>f  the  pvfections  of 
Jlubens  and  Raphael— the  playful,  picturesque  grouping  the  one, 
"with  the  "  sweet-souled*'  faces  and  the  classical  forms  of  the  other. 
Stothard  not  only  excels  in  reflecting  on  h]<  canvas  the  beauties  of  th^ 
fanciful  and  romantic  poct^ ;  —  he  is  (it  we  judg'e  rightly)  the  only 
artibt  who  iias  hit  off  the  dehcate  huniuur  and  /rail  mutabihty  of  man- 
ners, the  *'  Cynthia  of  the  minute,"  as  described  by  our  periodical 
iwriters,  in  bis  admirable  designs  for  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  and  exr 
qutsite  sketches  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  We  wish  oqr  artists  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  praise  them  oflener :  we  do  it  with  such 
ense  to  ourselves-^ur  pen'runs  on  soof  itself  whep  it  once  elides  into 
a  panegyric  I 

No.  99.  Enfher  approaching  AUasutriu.  G.  Jones,  R.A. — -Tliis 
picture  is  certainly  a  very  fine  stutly  of  filmy  splcuduur  and  mystic 
obseurity,  *'  now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom,  thoygh  th^  occasion 
hardly  warrants  the  veil  of  light  and  shade  which  is  thrown  over  ii^ 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  masses  is  too  obviously  copied  frora 
Rembrandt*  It  notwithstanding,  a  very  happy  and  skilliii  imi- 
tation. 

Kp.  1^1.  Fori  rait  of  Jlmry  Thomson^  Enq,  R.A.  M.  A«  Shc^ 
R.A. — A  goad  ijlvcnebs,  and  a  tolerably  unaffected  picture. 

Na  127.  InteriQr  an  Englith  Cottage,  W,  Mulready,  R.A.— 
Mr,  Mulready  is  an  artist  of  great  general  merit,  but  we  think  the 
present  pei^rmance  a  failure  ;  it  is  hard  and  tawdry.  In  straining 
after  an  effect  of  brilliant  light  (which  it  is  net  possible  to  give),  he 
has  sa<  rifif  ('d  every  other  object  either  tif  form  or  expression,  and  by 
overclnugiitg  his  pallets  hat}  produc^^d  uuiy  (;ru4£iiess  and  a  painful 
l^litter. 

No,  128.  Richard  the  First,,  called  Cceur  dt  Liony  at  the  BalUe  of 
Jtcalon,  in  the  cc/  of  unhomng  SaUtdin,  A.  Cooper,  R.A,— This, 
Hke  Mr.  CoQpei^s  other  pictures,  evinces  great  mastery  of  design  and 
execution,  but  wants  something  of  the  elevation  of  history.  «nd  the 
peculiar  discrimination  of  character.  It  is  rash  to  follow  wherever  the 
Autliur  of  Wavericy  lias  h'ft  the  print  of  his  footsteps. 

No.  1 10.  Portraiis  of  the  MarduQuem  of  hondondtrry^  and  htt 
Hon  Lord  Seaham.  Sir  T.  Lawrcoce,  P.R,A.— 'Our  former  com- 
plaint against  the  President,  of  want  of  'flediiness>  is  here  obviated ; 
but  possibly  a  fiiatidifms  eye  might  object  too  mneb  redundancy  and 
lubricity  to  the  character  of  the  painting.  The  marchioness  is  reprsr 
sented  as  exceeding^ly  fair  and  attractive  |  and  the  eomposilion  is  Some- 
what in  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua. 

No.  14G.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  jrdU.  Sir  W.  Beechey.  R.A. 
1 — portraits  of  b»i>hops  are  generally  good.  They,  in  the  first  place, 
lake  care  not  to  commit  their  persons  into  bad  hands.  Then  they 
imist  make  good  sitters*  from  an  habttuel  gravity  and  decorum,  with  a 
sprinkling  J  6elf*ii»|Knrtaxice|  which  give^'  a  fmiiL  ^qfff^t  and  a  gpe* 
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cific  determination  to  the  character.  Nothing-  that  concerns  the  ho- 
nour of  the  church,  and  the  respectability  of  its  digiiitni  it  s  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  is  ladiUerent  to  them.  Titian  gave  au  air  of  dignity  to 
his  portriuU  by. placing  his  sitters  above  him.  The  beach  of  bishopf 
luve  this  a4vanta|je  naiiually.  They  also  bring  their  own  cotiumf 
and  the  adjuncts  with  them.  It  osly  renuuns  to  supply  the  head  vid 
hands — it  is  like  casting  the  figure  in  a  mould.  Sir  William,  no 
doubt,  by  practice  finds  it  easy.  Every  artist,  betbre  paintiQ|p  a  cler- 
l^yman's  hand,  should  read  Mandcville's  description  of  it. 

No.  147.  The  Minstrel  of  Chamouui.  II.  VY.  Pickersgill,— This 
miastrel  is  an  impostor.    Shut  the  door  upon  him. 

No.  158.  PortraU  SaH  Quif.  Sv  7.  LftwfMM,  P.  R.A.>^ 
Gentlemanly,  oxpeelant,  resigandj  with  a  toQoh  of  patriotic  melanr 
choly  and  e»^ficUU  bila.  Perhaps  tfaa  cap  may  not  m—i-tha  coa(  oeip 
(ainly  does  not. 

No.  161.  Portrait  of  John  Fectham,  Esq.  J.Jackson.  —  Mr. 
Jackson's  culourin^^  ditFers  from  Mr.  Shee's  in  this,  that  his  carnntions 
are  inserted  (so  to  speak)  inside  die  skin,  Mr.  Shee's  are  laid  on  out- 
Mide.  Mr.  Jackaon't  laces  are  mottled^  the  other's  tinted.  The  blood 
certainly  circulates  within  the  v«|nSy  and  it  ought  to  appear  to  do  sow 
Pf  all  our  modern  artists,  Mr.  Jackson  has  inherited  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  mantle,  as  far  as  colour  and  the  management  of  light  and 
shade  are  concerncrl.  Me  also  succeeds  in  givinir  the  same  broken 
effect  of  surface,  someiimes  carried  to  excess.  If  an  iniifator  ot  die 
great  leader  oi  Knglish  art,  he  is  a  happy  and  a  deserwug  one.  In 
bis  portrait  of  tha  Countess  of  ShafPtkl  (No^  80a)»  he  has  carried  the 
riohnaBs  and  fqpaikla  of  his  minified  topes  of  Wory  and  gold  to  the 
ea^tremest  point,  where  art  runs  into  affectation,  but  we  think  without 
passing  beyond  it.  If  Mr.  Jackson  has  not  the  firm  drawing  or  pre- 
cision of  outline  which  Lawrence  posses'^e'^,  neither,  it  may  be  said, 
had  Sir  Joshua,  and  that  master's  style  in  some  measure  precluded  it : 
but  lie  iiad  a  dibct  iinuiatioo  of  ciiaraoter,  a  natural  gentility,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  mental  grace,  in  which  all  his  successors  fall  infinitely  short  of 
him.  There  are  nqtnbfrless  heads  by  Sir  Joshua,  which  make  us  feel 
satisfied  that  wi  have  known  the  originals:  we  do  not  recollect ona 
portrait  by  a  living  artist  that  has  added  to  the  stock  of  our  ideaSi  or 
enlarfred  our  acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  men. 

No.  1<>5.  Portrait  of  the  Honourable  G.  Agar  Ellis,  M-  P*  Mrs, 
W.  Carpenter. — We  can  uuly  say,  that  if  Vandyke  bad  been  a  lady, 
we  ccmcei?e  be  might  have  painted  in  this  OMiiner,  There  is  all  the 
air  and  fiutftsr^nothipg  elsa* 

No.  173.  Portrait  of  John  Ahmiethy,  Esq,  C.  W.  Pag)sr.^Wa 
are  glad  Mr.  Abernethy  has  taken  to  aUting  lor  his  picture*  It  may 
teach  him  to  Imve  a  little  mercy  on  Aw  sitters.  ISothing,  we  hold, 
softens  the  irianners,  niid  corrects  acerbities,  more  than  sitting  tor  one's 
picture.  You  endt^avour  to  put  ou  your  best  looks,  and  are  con.'it  i>ms} 
of  being  under  a  scrutiny  not  very  sparing  of  defects.  It  is  iilvu 
Bttttinf  a  man  in  BIr,  Benthani'a  Pmiiopiicph  The  mind  "  sees  not 
itself  but  by  reflection**  in  soroathing  dsn.  It  is,  doahtless,  looking 
«Q  much  in  tha  glass,  that  makes  our  women  of  fashion  so  handsassa, 

Vo,lU,  m4  JC^j/m^  W.HUtoOft  |i,4.T-As  Til  «m 
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about  to  make  an  ill-natured  remark,  we  looked  in  the  glass  to  see  if  we 
could  detect  any  lurking-  signs  oi  maiice,  but  we  could  not;  nor,  after 
smiling  graciously,  and  putting  the  best  pontible  face  on  the  matter. 
eouM  we  bting ourseWes  to  say,  thftt  we  liked  this  picture.  Mr.  HiHon'a 
compositions,  witli  all  their  merit,  too  often  remind  us  of  the  Unk 
and  jejune  aspect  of  English  art  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  wa 
think  we  cannot  remfn  t>  too  far  or  too  fust  from  that  vacant  poriod. 

No.  19a.  j4  Comprsttiou  from  Milion.  W.  Etty,  R.  A.  Elect.— 
This  production  of  the  ingenious  and  gifted  artist  has  been  much 
admired,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of  admiration.  The  subject 
affords  scope  for  a  high  degree  and  great  variety  of  excellence;  and; 
to  a  certain  point,  Mr.  Etty  has  attained  the  end  he  had  proposed  to 
Umaelf.  There  is  spirit,  boldness,  and  a  startling  effect.  The  groups 
are  well-conceivod  and  connected ;  the  tones  are  rich  ;  the  figures  and 
attitudes,  voluptuous  and  well-chosen.  Tlie  iinnition,  in  a  word,  is 
good ;  the  execution  is,  we  think,  faulty.  The  ])auiter  had  advanced 
half  way  on  his  road  to  classic  excellence ;  and  there,  when  he  should 
have  proceeded  with  increased  ardour  and  more  careful  exactness 
from  being  in  view  of  his  object,  he  has  stopped  short  It  Is  ever  the 
trick  of  the  best  English  art  to  do  thus.  It  leaves  too  much  to  the 
imaf^ination.  It  seems  afraid  lcst  \vf»  sho\i!d  be  surfeited  with  admi- 
ration, and  grow  fa3tidious  with  retinement.  It  is  not  m  in  making  a 
fortune,  or  in  drinking,  or  in  fighting.  There  nothing  will  tempt  us  to 
turn  back.  May  we  not  then  exclaim,  with  some  show  of  reason —  Quam 
mhiladtuvntt  Pofinume,  tsgenrvmP  On  a  closer  view,  Mr.  £tty*s 
colours,  which  have  a  good  efiect  at  a  distance,  wont  harmonising  and 
delicacy.  They  are  the  raw  colours  as  they  are  6rst  arranged  on  the 
pallette,  wltich  ninke  a  fine  show  indeed,  biil  ore  not  Venetijni  colour- 
ing nor  a  count  cijjart  of  nature.  There  is  a  streak  nf  pure  yellow, 
for  instance,  down  the  back  of  one  of  the  nymplis,  wliicli  \s  not  ac- 
counted for  as  a  reflection  from  an  orai^-dress  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
figure  opposed  to  her.  The  expression  of  the  ftccs  is  vapid ;  the 
features  rather  homely;  the  limbs,  though  not  ill-drawn,  have  not  that 
finish  and  play  of  tlie  muscles,  whtckralone  give  lightness  and  elasti- 
city. Thev  seem  lifted  up  with  diffic\ilty,  riuI  ready  to  fall.  Have 
we  said  einjufrh  to  vindicnte  ourselves  Irom  a  charge  of  idle  prejudice? 
We  fear,  tot)  much.    '1  lie  best  figure  is  the  woman  seated. 

No.  217.  Jb'cAo.  G.  Arnold,  A. — A  landscape  of  great  taste  and  merit. 
No.  220.   PoHraU  efkii  ExeeOmcy  CoutU  fFvnmom,   R.  Evans. 
»>A  very  successful  representation  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

No.  243.  The  Viear  of  iVakejSeld  rfcondling  kU  mfk  lo  (Hma. 
G.  S.  Newton. — It  is  very  'seldom  thn(  subjects  from  favourite  authors 
sjti^lv  Ti^" :  Tior  does  the  present  attempt  revive  old  associations  other> 
wise  than  to  hurt  tiiem. 

No.  281.  PoriraiU  of  Three  Brothers,  &c.  P.  Corbet. — Very  like, 
we  dare  say;  for  there  is  aa  admirable  fomily-Kkeness  and  character 
preserved. 

No.  340.    An  attempt  to  illmlraU  the  opening  of  the  SiM  Smh 
F.  Danby,  A. — We  consider  this  a  fine  and  impressive  picture.  The 
scene  ;nu!  subject  are  nobly  conceived,  and  Itovvever  supernatornl  or 
-Hia|mcommoii  the  light,  the  whole  is  been  under  one  point  of  view,  and 
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ki  tme  . to  the  med  hi  ni  that  colours  it,  like  objects  illumined  by  phos* 
phoriTS  or  the  j^lnrp  of  a  chemist's  shop.  The  contrasts  nnd  transformn- 
tions  that  Mr.  Danby  has  introduced,  strike  and  iipjja!  the  imafr-iua- 
tion ;  the  chief  figures  tliat  express  the  story  are  large  enough  to  be  . 
seen,  and  are  accurately  drawn  and  thrown  into  appropriate  action ; 
and  00  the  wboiet  we  think  his  petfimnMMse  the  triumph  of  thit  lort 
of  a|Mcalyptio  painting,  which  is  feandad  on  iaith*  lalher  than  teason; 
and  which,  inataad  of  innitattng,  reverses  all  we  know  of  nature.  The 
antithesis,  is,  however,  marked  and  intelligible.  The  sun  is  black, 
the  moon  red,  the  earth  blue,  the  flesh  green,  &c.  We  know  what  we 
have  to  expect;  there  is  sullicient  unity  and  keeping  in  contradiction 
auii  ubsurdity,  and  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  littleness  and  cuuiubion. 
It  it  like  Mr.  Shelley's  poetry,  ft«atical  and  aeli^waied*  but  better 
aitiealaled  and  made  out.  We  do  not  applaud  the  class;  we  eannot 
deny  the  merit  of  the  execution. 

No.  352.  Srrnr  in  the  HigfUg^nds^  with  portrails  of  thr  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Chrdon,  and  Lord  Alexander  RimelL  E. 
Landseer. — Mr.  Landseer  has  here  iiown  at  higher  quarry  than  he 
usuaiiy  dues ;  and  is  equally  natural  in  his  copies  from  ^^enteei  or  from 
aHUMfi,  The  portndt  of  the  little  boy  holding  up  the  fish  is  partictt* 
lariy  happy.    StiU  it  is  not  quite  so  good  as  his  SVrHsr  ami  kedg$kof. 

Na415.  Otm^  visited  bp  Pon^ai  Mi  BukoBmiViUa,  F.GateL 
•"-filegantfe  dear^  and  dnssical. 

IjODGB*S  P0BTRAIT3  OF  ILLUSTBIOUS  FBRSONS. 

Mee«ffs>  Harding  and  LofMMtd  have  devised  a  ruj  pleasant  and  gen* 
tlfianly  mode  of  setting  a  sample  of  tlie  very  important  work  which 
thay  are  {  iiiblishing,  before  the  world.  They  have  circulated  free  tickets 

to  neiiilv  all  persons  of  eminence  nr  respectability  in  town,  to  \ncw 
the  collection  ol  portraits  from  wtiieh  the  engravings  arc  made — thus 
displaying  tiie  wareti,  that  tiiose  who  please  may  become  chapmen.  If 
but  a  moderate  proportion  of  those. who  go,  subscribe, — we  wish  the 
worthy  puUishen  joy ;  for  the  MNNns  are  most  ehanningly  crowded, 
and  with  food  jisopje: 

It  is  qiaittfdesr  thai  a  ooUection  of  the  bodily  similitiides  of  the  most 
i'liislrious  ]>ersons  whom  England  has  produced  from  the  days  of 
Harry  the  Kighili  to  those  of  Queen  Anne,  must  be  a  most  interesting 
subject  to  gaze  on.  The  result  of  the  general  coup  d^ceil  is  that,  with- 
out any  very  considerable  quantity  of  actual  beauty,  Uiere  is  an  infinite 
deal  Of  maidiness  of  aspect^ery  many  eouutenanoes  of  strong  intdK- 
genee — and  a  very  &ir  sprinkling  of  what  is  understood  by  &e  term 
Jine  h§adt.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  go  into  the  detail 
of  the  reflections  which  naturally  nnd  necessarily  spring  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  bodily  iman  e  ot'ihe  worthies  of  our  annals — so  doing 
would  need  an  historical  es^ay  of  some  volumes,  instead  of  a  notice  of 
art  of  a  few  lines.  We  may,  however,  express  our  regret  that  the  pic- 
tifss  asft  not  xanged  flhronologieaily.  8ooh  an  airangemcnt  woidd 
have  needed  scarcely  any  additional  trouble,  and  would  certainly  have 
gicaftiy  hfligfatened  the  monl  dftoL  Both  Ustoneally  and  plcloriaUy» 


I 
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tiM  Interest  would  have  been  made  mon  piqtumt  We  agree  fcHy  iHf& 
our  friend  the  auth6r  of  the  Family  Portraits^  whenhe«Ly8»  itil|Mmliiti|f 

of  his  series,  that  '*  were  it  only  as  giviiiD;  a  consecutive  view  of  the 
prog're';'<  of  the  nrt,  it  would  be  well  worthy  nf  studv.  Bitt  the  chdn^ei 
of  costume,  and  of  accessaries  of  every  kind,  are  <Mjnally  displayed^ 
.  .  *  .  .  To  contrast  the  style  of  the  great  poi  trait-punitera  of 
England— Holbeili*  Vandyke,  Lely,  Knetter,  Reynolds,  and  Lawrence 
^by  nierely  waHdnf^  a  fsw  yards,  is  eertainly  of  extreme  interest  Bui 
I  confess  that  it  is  of  »till  strong^er  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  t6  myseHI 
as  I  gaze — thus  did  men  live  and  look  three  hundred  years  ago :  tMs 
man  played  nt  t  with  Surrey,  and  thi<;  at  mall  with  Buckingham — 
thi^  lady  was  the  most  celebrated  beauty  in  Kiizabeih's  comt,  and  this 
churchman  the  sternest  bigot  in  Mary's.**  • 

But  here,  we  have  Surrey  and  Buckingham,  Elizabeth  and  Mary* 
fhemselTes :  we  gaze  upon  the  features,  whfdi  (even  as  such)  had  tun 
mighty  itifltteiice  upon  the  fortunes  of  mankiud-^'^eiill  we  striire  through 
them  to  trace  those  qualities  of  mind  which  live  so  \ividly  in  history; 
and  the  effects  of  which,  in  many  instances,  We  still  feel.  We  are  most 
thankful  for  the  emembk  of  rontomplation  which  this  lynllery  atlbrdi 
us-— in  which,  indeed,  we  think  its  most  peculiar  interest  consii^s. 
-  The  pictures  are  miniature  copies  from  originals,  collected  from 
iieifflj  ell  the  pubHe  and  priviite  gfJIeries  in  BttghaiiL  Our  witelthy 
people  of  old  ^milies,  who  have  portraits  of  Ihe  greater  pait  of  thefr 
race,  are  obviously  willing,  from,  pride  as  well  as  courtesy,  to  allow 
these  copies  to  be  made :  and  certainly  the  selection  has  been  conducted 
with  eminently  good  taste  and  knowledge. 

It  would  l^  a  very  niteresting  occupation  to  compare  and  contrast 
one's  preconceived  ideas,  both  imaginative  and  springing  from  tra* 
dition,  of  the  persons  of  the  most  prominent  historical  characters,  with 
whet  we  here  see  them  to  hnTe  been.  To  find  Lord  Surrey  lanttiom^ 
Jawed,  and  wfUi  a  red  beard,  end  Lord  FUkland  more  lesetohfiug  flie 
common-place  parson  of  n  country  village  then  the  chivalrous  cavaHef 
of  Clarendon's  history,  is  a  most  startlinir  nnd  jarrinj^  contradiction  of 
all  pre-f^onf  eived  notions.  But  we  feel  that  goini;  ihronch  the  cnt;\- 
logue  in  ilus  way  would  lead  us  into  much  greater  leiiL>lli  than  wmild 
be  fitted  for  this  place.  It  is  not  quite  impossible  that  wc  may  be.«itow 
a  few  pages  upon  the  gnlteiy,  under  this  petnt  of  view,  next  monlh. 
Thefe  can  scarcely,  indeifid,  he  a  more  agreeable  occupation  ten  paso* 
ing  an  additional  hour  or  two  thcrc»  at  all  events. 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

On  a  gloomy  afternoon  of  a  day  in  the  last  autumn,  I  was  walking 
through  the  lonely  streets  of  a  fortified  town  in  the  north  of  France, 
•ojoyiug  the  balmy  stiUneia  of  the  eanil^iie^  and  tlM  unwiiil  iechiiion 
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that  fails  not  to  6\gn\fy  iStMt  iptdrUer  noble  of  A  city  tinmolested  \tf  tftt 
din  of  meehanical  indiif^try,  and  unpolluted  by  the  fiUh  of  a  manu* 
ffictiinnc:  population.  Tlie  source?*,  however,  nf  its  pride  and  repose; 
arc  coinmonly  the  frjiiudution  of  a  certain  air  ot*  decay — of  ^Teat- 
ness  and  falling  fortunes.  The  baronial  escnteheons  that  mai  ked  thtf 
entrances  to  the  stately  partes  cockeres  were,  after  all,  but  the  badges 
of  porerty,  and  poverty  cif  the  wont  deflcrip^Qtt^-^Mtadt  Idle,  ignomnf 
poverty ! — «nd  the  tettered  tapestry  wliicli  gfamSshed  the'  folded  w«IM 
^within,  mig^ht  have  been  happily  displaced  by  some  more  pIdieiMi,  bttl 
lliore  modern,  fabric. 

The  *tteet  in  which  these  reflections  occurred  to  mv  mind,  was 
unenlivened  by  a  sinp^le  mngasin ;  for  the  sa^racious  manhands  of  the 
town  felt  that  their  gay  wares  would  be  hard  to  dispose  of  among^  so 
iDanjpioiid  bat  poor  neighboiin ;  and  Ibr  tlie  same  reason,  the  merry 
ery  of  the  itinerant  dealer  disturbed  not  Hi  gloomy  solemnity,  ft  was 
lon^,  narrow,  and  mrershaded  by  the  vast  hSght  of  the  M*4h8ldoned 
hotels  that  rose  on  either  side :  on  one,  opening  upwafds  to  the  rampart 
of  the  town ;  on  the  other,  overlooking'  interior  gardens,  apportioned  by 
walls  to  its  several  mnnsions.  Of  these,  the  greater  part  appeared  un- 
inhabited ;  for  the  Frencli  provincial  families  of  distinction  migrate  ai^ 
regularly  to  their  adjacent  campagnes^  during  the  summer  months,  as 
though  their  winter  senaon  wen  passed  fn  thtt  disstpalion  of  Paris^ 
leaving  tbe  country  towns  fbr  the  habilatioti  of  the  etotie  hourteoim 
But  the  old  and  respectable  mansions  before  me,  although  suffioently 
dull  and  ding'y  in  aspecr,  appeared  ohcerful  and  modern,  in  comparison 
with  one  among  their  number ;  one,  alm(>st  a  palace  in  extent,  which 
m;eded  from  the  street  to  the  rear  of  a  vast  paved  court,  s\irrounded  by 
an  antique  iron  grUlCy  of  curious  workmanship.  The  pediment  of  the 
eMensI^  facade  bote  the  date  1649,  as  well  as  a' stately  show  of 
armorial  bearings ;  and-  its  pondenms  wiadow-shu^rs  were  net  only 
dosed,  but,  from  die  ancient  cobwebs  overspreading  their  rusty  hinges, 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  their  orij^inal  vocation.  The  flight  of 
massive  «:teps  tiscendinfr  to  the  portico  was  rank  with  weeds;  and  the 
court  yard  itself  exhibited  about  aSfatf  a  show  of  v^etatipn,  as  a  child's 
idea  of  Stony  Arabia. 

Bui,  iti  spite  of  all  this  eTidenoe  of  decay  and  desolation,  there  was  a 
iilent  dignity  about  the  old  pile  that  claimed  eonsideradon ;  and  eyes 
without  the  coronet  which  surmounted  its  emblaaonmettts,  fair  nible 
bespoke  respect  for  its  present  degradation. 

After  minutely  examining  and  moralizing  over  these  pretensions,  I 
passed,  and  went  my  way :  Vmt  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  end  of  the 
street,  belbre  a  recollection  of  the  singular  elegance  of  the  metal  scroll 
ornamenting  the  balconies,  induced  me  to  retrace  my  steps,  in  order  to 
sketch  the  design  in  my  poeket^iook.  The  vidi  yet  gtaioelhl  lightness 
of  the  ancient  iron-work,  both  in  France  and  fingfatid,  might  md  one 
to  suppose  that  this  art,  like  that  of  gtasB-staining,  has  borrowed  iittle 
from  the  discoveries  of  modern  science;  and  while  I  was  coj^ltatinsfover 
the  causes  of  this  sta<>:nation,  I  strove  to  bear  away  with  my  pendl 
some  record  of  the  deserted  mansion  before  me. 

On  raising  my  eyes  from  my-  employment,  I  perceived  I  had  excited 
the  attSDtion  of  a  grave-lookiDg  old  man,  whose  appearance  oonreyed 
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SO  strondy  the  impression  of  his  having  outlived  more  prospermia  days, 
that  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise  him  as  part  and  ]  an  cl  ol  the  ruinons 
hotel.  As  such,  I  respectfully  saluted  him,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  how^ 
whose  profoundness  could  not  conceal  an  expression  of  mistrust  and 
disBBtinfiKJtioiL  WUGiig  to  orerlook  the  latter,  and  toefliice,  if  possible, 
the  former  scntiiiieiit,  I  strove  to  interest  bim,  while  he  deliberately 
unlocked  the  gate,  by  offiekuia  Ntnarha  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 
mingled  with  flattering  commeDts  •upon  the  work  on  which  I  was 
intent. 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  cold  inaccessibility,  "  the  grille 
was  certainly  magnijique — and  he  had  the  honour  to  wibh  me  a  good 
afternoon." 

I  attempted  to  detain  him  by  some  fiirther  flatteries;  when,  my 
heraldic  fmble  coming  fiurtiinately  to  my  assistance,  my  notice  of  the 
family  arms  enabled  me  to  appropriate  the  mansion  to  its  true  inheritw, 
and  to  mark  my  knowledtre  of  the  high  antiquity  of  his  hereditary 
honours.  The  old  man  immediately  removed  his  cocked-hat  with  some 
show  of  coLutesy ;  and  his  frozen  feelings  literally  thawed  to  the  point 
of  inviting  me  to  enter  the  oourtryard,  and  to  seat  myself  on  one  of  its 
stone  benches,  in  order  to  perfect  my  drawing  with  greater  precision. . 

This  was  at  least  k  first  step  towards  conquest ;  for  already  an  ardent 
desire  to  enter  the  forbidden  manmon  had  taken  possession  of  my 
fancy;  and  I  not  only  accepted  his  proposal,  but  laboured  to  ingratiate 
myself  still  farther  in  his  good  opinion,  while  he  stood  ])utiently,  en 
faction,  by  the  side  of  the  dangerous  intruder  whom  his  indulgence  had 
introduced  witliin  the  mysterious  precincts. 

.  Subjects  of  common  interest  ,  were  not  wanting  between  us.  A 
member  of  the  iamOy  of  St  AJdegonde  had  become  known  to  my  own, 
during  that  period  in  which  Great  Britain  became  the  refuge  and 

abiding  place  of  the  fugitive  nobles  of  France.  He  had  even  died  in 
emigration;  and  I  could  tell  of  his  suffering's — Ids- release — his  place  of 
sepulture.  Much  of  my  information  liad  i^rohably  already  reached  the 
old  family  servitor,  who  stood  uncovered,  iu  inarii  ids  reverence  towards 
the  subject  of  my  narration.  But,  in  the  monotonous  seclusion  of  his 
eiistence^  in  his-  utter  removal  from  the  usages  and  interests  of  the 
liTing  world,  even  these  PThflnwtfd  details  were  precious  to  his  -eireani- 
scribed  powers  of  sympathy. 

He  told  me,  in  rcturti  for  my  intelligence,  that  he  ^\v\  }iis  wife  were 
the  sole  occtipants  of  tlio  i  liuious  hotel,  which  the  family  of  St.  Alde- 
gonde  had  never  inhabilcil  hmce  the  Revolution.  They  had  clialemw, 
he  said,  iu  Touraine  and  Aujou,  which  they  preferred  to  this  northern 

dimafiCj 

**  You  must  ftel  very  lonely.**  I  observed,  **in  that  spackNis  mansion. 

house,  during  the  long  winters*"  .  . 

"  V habitude  fait  tout.** 

**  But  yon  leave  it  occasionally?" 

"  Que  vouii  z-voiis  9  Depyis  si  longtemps  nous  hahifr.m  cdte  maisoji 
que  nous  n'amm  gueres  dautres  objeUd^itUSrel  aumonde.  D'ailkun 
e'ert  pvuT  k  aerviee  de  turn  wmtresJ* 

"Ce»  motor  mt» U» paraum  Mm  aim  tm^  JI4kUtk  tan  it  cm 
joun<i?**  ... 
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*  Le  Chevalier  qui  est  mort  en  rmigraiion  etoit,je  crois,jiis  unique?' 

The  uid  inau  crossed  himseli,  und  replied  evasively,  '  //  est  vrai  que 
dtpmt  Jft  mori  la  mtrimn     8L  Aldegonde  rmU  to/nt  heritierj 

My  woiK  WM  now  oondnded:  bai  Umg  bcfere'the  lasl'stiolrd  of  my 
pOMii,  a  tort  of  mtanBCy  wat  emWiahed  betwe^  us ;  and  iHth  very 
little  remaining"  appearance  of  suspicion  and  hesitation,  the  old  domestic 
offered  to  shew  me  a  balcony  overhanging  the  frardeii  of  the  house, 
which  he  described  as  far  superior  in  design  to  those  in  front.  Too 
discreet  to  exult  openly  in  my  victory,  I  accepted  his  proposal  witli  an 
air  of  nsmchalance  ;  and  carelessly  following  his  slow  steps  to  the  great 
door,  I  heard  its  weighty  luages  croak  with  the  hooneneai  of  »  men* 
to  greet  my  entry. 

The  hall  was  spacious,  and  floored  with  chcqoered  nurble ;  and  its 
Rtsnr-nant  nir  struck  cliill  and  damp  upon  the  oppressed  respiration.  It 
seemed  to  open  into  various  apartments  by  lofty  doors  :  and  he  led  me 
across  its  vast  extent  with  creeping  steps,  that  appeared  to  dread  their 
own  hollow  echo ;  till  having,  opened  the  garden  entrance  with  no  small 
eibi't,  we  passed  on,  and,  to  my  infinite  snrimse,  he  lodud  it  caivfully 
behind  us. 

Tiiat  garden— tiwt  desnted  gaxden — how  deUciously  did  its  desolate 

sweetness  burst  upon  my  senses,  as  I  stood  contemplating  its  tangled 
alleys,  on  emeiging'  from  the  mouldy  darkness  of  the  old  hall !  -t 
verily  believe  mine  was  the  first  foot  that  had  fallen  upon  its  over- 
grown gravel  for  a  score  of  years !  It  had  been  uii watered  save  by  the 
rain*  of  heaven — ^it  had  heen  nntonched,  save  fay  that  hand  which 
difecta  all  seasons,  and  their  change ! "  The*leacves  had  put  on  their 
greenness  with  reviving  springs,  and  had  dropped  to  the  earth  with  eaeh 
returning"  autumn  ;  ?nid  the  trees  hnd  stretched  forth  their  huge  un- 
pnnied  branches,  until  they  creaked  against  the  stone  walls  of  the 
mansion  that  resisted  their  further  encioucliment.  The  torrent  of 
some  suddeu  rain-storm  had  worn  the  gravelled  alleys  into  n^auy  a  deep 
ehannd;  and  the' thrift  bordering  tMr  edges  had  risen  into  green 
monnde,  for  want  of  restraining  cnlture.  The  rich  eamndtfons,  hsnring 
multiplied  their  spifal  shoots  into  countless  tangles,  lay  wilh  diieir 
bursting:  flowers  G;h)winp:  upon  the  earth,  in  neglected  fragrance; — the 
matted  hcmeysuckles  had  barred  the  entrance  of  the  bosquets  even  to 
the  roving  bee; — and  the  spriug-llovvers  of  the  scarlet  b€rgam»)t  'ihonein 
bushy  clusters,  too  bright  to  look  upon,  almost  too  sw^et  to  endure. 
-  As  we  wound  our  way  through  the'entangled  Imiches  of  tiie 
dinJowy  walks,  my  ancient  companion  appeared  absoAed  in  painiul 
reminiscences ;  and,  at  length,  as  he  unbamd  a  small  maiide  both* 
room,  I  observed  tliat  he  stooped  to  swee[)  the  dust  from  the  rich 
tesselaied  ])avonient,  merely  to  coiicoliI  the  emotion  that  twinkled  in  his 
eyes.  The  cousLiousuess  of  tliis  circumstance  repressed  the  enquiry 
that  rose  to  my  lips,  of  why  had  he  abandoned  so  sweet  a  spot  to  ruin 
fltfd  neglect ;  ae  well  as  of  what  nature  were  the  ftmOy  aflUctions,  of 
whidi  the  remembrance  appeared  so  gnevoua  to  his  mind  ;~-Hind,  in 
order  to  rdiere  \am  from  my  observation,  I  affected  to  occupy  myself 
with  intently  regarding  the  balconies  of  the  mansion.  I  noticed  that 
the  upper  rangQ  of  windows  remained  unclosed;  and       old  man 
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havinc^  followed  the  direction  of  my  c^lance,  suddenly  left  me,  imd  re* 
entered  the  house.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  perceived  him  busied  in 
ciosiiig-  the  window-shutters  above. 

I  cat!  scarcely  desciibe  the  sensation  of  lonelinesji  thai  took  posbessiini 
c^my  mimd  during  his  abieiice*  It  was  a  ilill  day — not  a  bciiif  ,  not  a 
Breathy  not  an  insect,  was  siainiigaiiiiiii^  ^Rie  unnaiiiial  lepoaa  of 
the  spot  had  scared  away  the  very  tenants  of  the  air  ;  and  not  a  hud, 
had  hung  its  tiny  home  among  the  thick,  hea\7  branches.  The  social 
sparrow  shtintied  so  deep  a  se(  lusion  ;  and  the  air  of  an  inhabited  city 
was  not  sufficiently  pure  to  tem|)t  the  *'  martlet"  to  liang  its  "procreaiU, 
cradle  in  the  "  coignes  of  'vantage"  around  me.  My  breath  came 
short  as  I  gazed  upon  the  high  gloomy  walb.by  which  I  was  isolated 
iDto  hmefiness,  even  m  the  midst  of  a  pc^ulous  town;  aad  my  appr»- 
htnrion  of  an  adventure  only  subsided,  when  the  melancholy  old 
dome  stic  returned,  and  I  had  no  longer  a  pretest  fiir  loitering.  But 
although  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  retire,  after  an  expression  of  polite 
acknowledgment,  I  was  unable  to  drive  Irom  my  thoughts,  on  my  return 
to  "mine  inn,"  tlie  recollection  of  the  ruinous  Hotel  St.  Aldegonrle, 
unci  oi  its  auiiquated  inhabitant.  At  night,  the  same  images — liie 
lonely  garden-ground — the  dark,  eomfortlesB,  yet  splendid  mansion-* 
•hanated  niy  unquiet  dreams.  When  Iroee  in  ttte  monHagv  I  ooiiIdno<» 
however,  determine  myself  to  question  my  flippant  hostess  on  ths  sub»> 
Ject ;  for  to  refer  to  the  scene  into  which  I  had  intruded,  appeared  h'ke 
breaking  the  confidence  repo^efl  in  thp.  Deeply  did  I  regret  that  I  had 
not  presjscd  my  researches  oi  the  ]  > ne  eding  day  more  absolutely  to  my 
.satisiHction.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  vast  saloon,  witli  gilded 
chairs,  and  pannelled  pictures,  and  sich  auld  warld  gear."  Would  it 
be  impOBsihie  to  mtuni,  and  penetrate  into  the  old  dwsUing  and  ila 
mysteries? 

The  moming  passed  in  tmsolution.   The  evening  came — and  st 

night  I  was  to  depart  on  my  journey.  One  single  enquiry  of  those 
nronnd  would  have  settled  the  business  at  once  ;  and  by  disclosing  a 
secret,  which  was  one  only  to  myself  as  a  stranger  in  the  town,  would 
have  rescued  me  from  the  horrors  of  j^t  I  must  proceed  regularly 
with  my  story. 

I  fealehod  the  gloomy  flti«et»  Just  as  Hie  old  msa  tallied  ftilh  fn  mm 
opposite  direction*  Hie  external  gate  eould  easily  be  unbolted  firoM 
without ;  and  once  more  I  hurriedly  traversed  the  court-yard,  and  rang 

at  the  rusty  bcTl.  Harsh  and  hollow  was  the  echo  within  ;  and 
presently  the  berul  of  a  withered  crone  peeped  from  forth  the  only 
unshuttered  wintlow  ,  and  demanded  my  business.  I  replied,  that  I  was 
tlie  stranger  who  had  been  so  courteously  welcomed  by  h«r  husbai^ 
the  preceohig  day ;  and  that  having  dropped  a  memoiaiwhmi  floss  mif 
pooret-book,  in  the  garden,  I  was  anxious  to  recover  St. 

**  He  was  crazed  to  admit  thee,  methinks,*  said  the  womaik;  awi 
I  were  nothing  less  myself,  to  venture  a  second  time." 

•*  Nay,"  said  I,  "  surely,  I  wear  no  very  formidal)le  appearance  ;  and 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  your  trouble,"  So  snving,  I  advanced  to 
the  window,  and  tendered  her  a  gold  Napoleon  ;  ujion  which  she  dis- 
appeared, and  in  the  ccnirse  of  a  few  minutes,  I  found  myself  standinr 
0Me  BMwe  witiifai  the  wt  aad  din^^  iialL  Ihe  old  cemier^e  roqMM 
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ushered  me,  for  that  purpose,  into  a  saloon,  that  proved  scarcely  IcflB 
vast  or  less  imppsinpj  than  the  vestibule,  Slic  fidf^eted  fihout,  however, 
*  instead  of  going  on  her  errand,  tmd  seemed  inicasv  at  Ihe  prospect  of 
leaving  me  alone.  Just  as  she  leached  the  door,  siie  retui'ued  to 
reiterate  her  enquiries  as  to  my  identity  with  the  visitor  of  tlie  day 
before.  I  was  proceeding  to  satisfy  her  ndstrust  with  »  rep«Ulioii  of 
my  twioe-told  tate^  yrbm  I  pei€«ved  that  ber  attentioiL  was  arrested  by 
some  Inject  near  me.  Her  efes  nwnim^  aa  etfuemtm  of  uh  vm  u  nd 
disgust,  and  she  made  ^ager  signs  to  some  person  to  retire.  Her  evi- 
dent  terror  infected  me  more  than  I  can  tell ;  and  I  scarcely  dared  turn 
round  my  head,  to  assure  myself,  through  the  twi1irj:ht,  by  whom  we 
were  approached  so  stealthily.  Slowly,  and  tremblingly,  i  venturetl  at 
lengUi  to  turn  my  pyes ;  and  close  to  me,  almost  touching  my  face^ 
thm«  appeared,  as  I  stood  petrified  witb  borfor»  a  bunuui  !  No^ 
I  cannot,  I  daTe  not  describe  H— k  iB  too  dreadful ! 

Yet  how  absurd  that  the  mere  remembrance  should  oppress  me  thus 
• — here,  in  another  country,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months.  Tt 
was  a  loathsome  human  fig'nre — half  naked,  witli  matted  unshnni  hair 
— the  idiot  eyes  rollinsf  hideously — llie  leathern  (  hceks  ])uckeied  into 
a  chuckiiug  grin — tlie  tuugue  lolling  to  one  side  the  open  mouth—* 
4ild  lOog,  ahapeieas  cara»  completing  the  aiiimfll  physiognomy  of  ibi 
wittdied  outcast  of  bmium  Bstore! 

I  apnmg  to  tbe  open  door,  and  through  the  entrance^  beCbre  tbt 
unhappy  beinpf  could  direct  its  misshapen  limbs  towards  me.  I  re- 
member stumbling,  in  the  gatrwtiy,  aa'ninst  the  astonished  keeper  of 
the  deserted  mansion  and  its  miserable  teniuit ;  and  I  have  never  since 
lieard  mention  ot  tiie  milortunate  family  of  Sc.  Aldegoude,  and  of  its 
Xlao^Betr,  wttiftoat  lecaUing  his  apostni^e — ^*Bdwt  ila  ont  eprouvh 
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No.  v.— MoNs.  JACQUES  LAFFITTE, 
Mtuna  ow  nt  obamsse  ev  mpvtiks  ;  with  a  puuMitiAMr  Koncx  ov  Tfux 

CHAMBER. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whicli  was  created  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1814,  by  the  15th  Article  of  tbe  CoBstttutioiial  Charter,  bears  some 
leaambiaace  to  the  opera,  ia  tbe  ▼arious  diatribirtioii  of  ita  cfaaractera 
adl  pefibniien,^it8  chomBea  and  figurants.  Like  the  laUer,  it  baa 
firat4Eate  stars,  and  twinblers  of  minor  magnitude ;  shining  public  obfr> 
racters,  intermixed  with  puppets  and  mutes  ;  and  the  whole  assemblage, 
Tiewed  together  in  its  grotesque  costume  of  am  iqnnfed  jVippery  and 
modern  exapToreration,  presents  us  witli  a  very  tautuul  representation  of 
a  melo-drama  on  a  grand  scale. 

'  The  palace  in  which  these  legidatora  bald  HnAt  sittings,  reaembbft 
IftilaeitMilfigMtbatfiMBoatfittir^^  Uk 
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mcfeed  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Seine,  at  the  extremity  of  '{he  Faux* 
homg  Saint  Germain*  and  is  connected  by  the  bridp^e  of  I^ouiB  XVI., 
with  the  extensive  square  thiit  terminates  the  Tuileries, 

The  portico  of  this  iinlicc  is  cfmiposed  of  twelve  Corinthian  cohimns, 
surmounted  by  a  triiuiguiar  jn  rlnnent,  wMch  is  adorned  with  a  bas- 
relief,  emblematic  of  the  power  aud  iul^pence  of  law.  A  superb  stair- 
case leads  to  this  portico,  between  two  statues,  representing  Themis 
and  Minfnra.  On  the  exterior  there  fa  a  range  of  statues,  bearing  the 
names  of  Sully,  Colbert,  D'Aguesseau,  and  I'Hopital.  On  tlie  grand 
gala  days  of  public  debate,  the  pavement  of  the  porch  is  marked  all 
over  with  circles  drawn  with  chalk,  havini»'  each  of  them  a  certain 
number,  and  a  ]>iece  of  money  in  the  centre.  This  is  done  from  four 
to  five  o'clock  ill  tlie  monnnpf,  when  numbers  of  persons  come  to  se- 
cure a  place  by  means  of  this  little  operation,  and  then  retire  till  the 
opemng  of  the  Sitting  takes  plaee. 

The  scene  of  debate  is  a  Bemi-drcu!ar  saloon,  which  Is  lighted  from 
the  top,  and  is  illuminated  at  night  by  a  lustre,  suspended  very  miyes- 
tieally  by  invisible  means,  and  kept  up  during  the  continuance  of  the 
debates.  The  members  are  seated  on  semi-circulnr  rows  of  benches, 
which  are  separated  by  two  wide  ])assan:es  that  insulate  the  centre  from 
the  right  and  left.  Three  other  smaller  avenues  which  sub-divide  these 
three  grand  divisions  form  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  lefl  and 
and  right,  the  right  centre,  and  the  4eft  centre.  At  tile  extreme  left 
an  theYeleran  friends  of  liberty — the  venerable  Lafayette,  the  eloquent 
B.  Constant,  the  ardent  Corcelles,  Labbey  de  Pompieres,  Casimir- 
Perrier,  Lameth,  and  about  fifty  others,  who  have  grown  grey  in  the 
career  of  patriotism.  On  the  left  is  the  ])arty  of  Terneaux,  Duverg-ier 
de  Hauranne,  f\('r:it  ry,  and  Saint-Aulaire,  who  y,  era  doctrinaires  under 
Decazes,  and  liberals  under  V  illele, — mea  of  talents  and  respectable 
citizens ;  but  mere  novices  in  political  iotrigue,  whose  want  of  fore* 
sight  and  sagacity  has  twice  compromised  the  interests  of  France. 
Immediately  on  their  right  the  centre-gauche  appears  composed  of  a 
i|>eciea  of  figurants,  of  whom  the  Comte  Bengnot  was  formerly  the 
coryphjetis  ;  they  are  a  race  of  timid  men,  whom  the  drudg'ery  of  de- 
bate iatigues,  and  who  form  a  chorus  when  their  !ioio-libours  of  the 
cenire-droit  call  for  the  order  of  the  day,  the  quesiion,  or  the  adjourn- 
ment, uad  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  moment  with  these 
fimctionarieSftfae  doubles  of  the  ministry,  or  with  the  friends  of  liberty* 

On  the  odiier  side  of  the  Chamber,  at  the  extremity  of  the  right,  are 
seated  the  parti zans  of  the  ancien  regime^  Messrs.  de  Saliabrery,  de 
Corday,  Syries  de  Mayrinhac,  de  la  Boulaye,  and  a  few  more  half 
dozens  of  veteran  nobles,  or  blind  admirers  of  the  pmiT  chevaliers  o£ 
tiie  ancient  crusades.  M.  de  la  Bourdonnave  is  the  head  of  this  party. 
It  was  he  who  prophesied,  in  an  austere  and  gloomy  voice,  the  mise- 
ries of  another  revolution,  and  spoke  of  scaffolds  and  ma^acres  on  the 
question  of  thebiidget,--endeavouritig  to  draw  the  timid  into  histrain^ 
hf  Ae  recoDections  of  the  past,  and  the  fears  of  the  future,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  triumphs  of  the  counter-revolution,  of  which  he  is  doomed  to 
be  the  champion  and  the  orator.  The  former  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, M.  Ravez,  takes  his  seat  on  the  first  row  of  the  second  section  of 
ilu  right,  (where  all  the  fragments  ol  tlic  lormer  ministry  are  col- 
kclcd,)  and  bupporti»  him  with  all  the  force  of  Ina  iue^Uiau.stible  lungs. 
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The  ministers  occupy  the  two  bcnchep  of  the  centre,  which  arc  nearest 
to  the  tribune,  and  are  placed  in  front  ot  i!ie  President.  The  galleries, 
which  arc  raised  above  the  wiiole  space  allotted  for  the  members,  are 
open  to  the  re^Kirters  of  tiie  uewi»papers^  and  to  the  public.  They  are 
separated  by  tiie  re|pilar  opeoing^  of  mi  extOMiTe  colonnade,  and  are 
supported  pilasters,  from  which  green  draperies  are  sospended,  sof- 
mouuted  by  purple  crowns.  Behind  the  President's  seat  are  the  busts 
of  the  four  last  Bourbons  :  Louis  XVI. ;  Louis  XVII. ! ;  Louis  XVIII. ; 
and  Charles  X.  The  superb  chair  of  the  President  out-tops  tlu'  tri- 
bune, which  is  enchased  \\ith  white  marble,  and  on  which  two  fii;ures 
are  placed,  in  a  sitting  posture,  representing  History  and  Fame.  1  he 
pedestrian  statues  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Brutas,  Cato» 
and  Cicero,  occupy  niches  which  are  wrought  out  to  the  right  and  laft 
of  the  chair,  but  in  which,  with  more  propriety,  might  be  placed  the 
renowned  orators  of  France, — Mirabaud,  Vergniaud,  Maury,  Cazalfes, 
Foy,  and  Camille-Jounbn,  The  walls  around  are  orn-amented  with 
stucco  work,  and  intersected  with  plates  of  gilt  uietal.  Two  lateral 
doors  of  mahogany,  studded  with  stars  of  gold,  serve  exclusively  for 
the  exit  and  entrance  of  the  Deputies.  Hie  floor  of  the  room,  which  is 
said  to  be  ornamented  with  allegorical  emblems,  is  usually  corered 
with  a  rich  carpet,  formed  into  squares. 

It  is  now  one  o*cloclc — the  drum  is  heard — and  that  is  the  sigpial  for 
the  approach  of  the  President,  M.  Royor  Collard.  He  repairs  to  the 
A'^'^embly  between  a  double  row  of  veterans,  who  present  arms,  and  is 
preceiied  by  a  captain,  who  marches  before  him,  with  his  sword  drawu. 
The  galleries  are  already  crowded  with  spectators,  and  the  reporters  of 
.the  journals  are  at  their  posts.  The' Deputies  rater,  and  take  their 
places ;  among  them  we  recognise  the  Baron  de  Puymaittin,  tiie  Di- 
rector of  the  Medal  Mint,  by  his  large  and  dark  tisage,  his  enormous 
pa!mcb,  and  bis  spindle  shanks ;  he  bows  ns  be  passes  the  ministerial 
bench,  and  takes  his  place  at  the  centre,  as  near  as  possible  to  (heir 
high  mig-htincsses.  It  is  also  easy  to  recognise  General  Sebasliani, 
by  his  easy  gait  and  graceful  gestures, — by  liis  fuii  and  expressive 
countenance,  and  his  whole  exterior,  that  levives  the  contours  and 
'conceptions  of  Raphael.  His  ^pearanee  is  finely  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  publicist,  B.  Constant,  w  ho  advances  with  stooping  shoulders* 
and  long  and  awkward  arms.  Mons.  Charles  Dupin  next  comes  in, 
who  casts  a  glance,  indicative  of  self-satisfaction,  at  the  ladie.^  that  i  nee 
the  fiallcrics  ;  w  hile  General  Lafayette  advances  towards  his  seat  w  idi 
hobbling  steps,  being  saluted  by  the  whole  colc-gauche,  and  admired 
by  the  spectators  for  his  noble  and  venerable  appearance^ — his  gco^ 
Toos  'deeds,  and  the  lofty  and  liberal  sentiments  that  he  has  displayed 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  and  stormy  career.  Since  its  first 
creation,  in  1814,  thaChaml)er  of  Deputies  has^  cameleon-like,  changed 
its  physiojrnoniy,  colour,  and  complexion.  Under  it  the  eagle  has  dis- 
lodged the  lilies,  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  kings  of  Fi  arjce  recovered 
its  position  three  months  afterwards,  and  put  the  imperial  eagles  to 
flight  In  1815,  the  benches  of  the  cote -droit  were  no  longer  able  to 
eootain  the  numerous  partisans  of  aristocracy,  but  the  ordinance  of  the 
5th  of  September,  1816,  reinfi>rced  the  centre  with  a  new  band.  The 
lawof  ElecUona  of  the  5th  of  February,  1817,  d9ttbie«l'ibe  -mdu  of 
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fhe  corisflhitional  party,  at  the  expense  of  the  advocates  rif  {h^  j^ncient 
regime.  This  law,  which  is  conformable  to  the  text  ot  the  Charter, 
renewed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  one-fifth  every  year. 

The  party  threatened  by  this  law,  perceiving  the  approaches  of  the 
Btorm  yibkh  itbb  gatherlnf  to  orerwhelm  fhem,  by  decmbag  the  trf* 
ttmph  of  public  liberty,  ttimed  to  profit  the  last  day  tl^t  remeiiied  t6 
them.  In  order  to  stifle  at  its  birth  the  law  thkt  seemed  desthied  ibr 
their  own  dcslriiction.  Tlie  strnfT^n;le  wrf  the  most  stormy  and  th(» 
most  s])lcnHid  that  ■\vas  ever  exhibited  in  the  parh'amentary  annals  of 
France  ;  and  from  it  came  forth  the  electoral  law,  whicli,  at  the  yiresent 
moment,  regulates  the  representative  system  of  the  nation.  Tiih  law 
Added  198  new  mtmhen  to  the  998  that  ibrmerly  composed  ^e  entire 
body  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  It  established  two  orders  of 
election.  It  created  the  colleges  of  j:he  departments,  formed  tolel^ 
ttom  the  fourth  part  of  the  total  numbers  of  the  electors  of  ^ach  depart- 
ment, selected  from  the  mo'^t  heavily-taxed  classes,  that,  after  having 
concurred,  each  by  their  individual  vote,  in  the  i.omination  of  the  258 
deputies  assin^ned  to  the  colle{2:es  of  the  Arrondissements,  enjoy  the  ad- 
diliunai  privilege  of  voting  a  second  time  for  the  nomination  of  two, 
filiree,  or  four  deputies,  according  to  the  new  distribution  made  between 
all  the  departments  of  the  192  members  created  by  the  law  of  fhi^  SOth 
of  June,  1820  ;  a  law  which  was  modified  by  the  ministry  of  1824,  by 
substituting,  instead  of«the  partial  renovation  liy  the  one-Mb,  an  entire 
renovation  every  seve!it!i  ypfir. 

This  combined  system  ol  the  law  of  election  prorl  u  i d  thelVuUs  that 
were  expected  by  the  friends  of  the  ancien  regime,  and  from  the  year 
1821  to  1827,  the  different  deputies  were  more  or  less  devoted  to  the 

Srfnions  of  the  coU  droit  The  old  ooU  ganche  of  the  Chamber  was 
most  entffely  turned  odt,  with  the  exception  of  15  ot  SO  members 
imtytwho  escaped  ^m  thfa  apedes  of  ostracism.  However,  they  had 
conra  n^e  enough  lef\,  (as  they  were  supported  by  public  opinion)  to  main- 
tain, with  firmness  and  constancy,  a  still  surviving  party.  Their  voices, 
proclaiming  the  truth,  made  numerous  proselytes  out  of  doors,  and 
they  laid  bare  the  mask  and  the  sophistry  of  Villele,  by  exposing  Iiis 
oounter-revointionary  projects,  while  they  attached  to  themselves  the 
moderate  and  anti-jcfsuitical  part  of  the  Chamber;  and  thus,  becoming 
powerful,  they  forced  the  ministry  to  have  recourse  to  a  dissolution,  and 
brought  on  the  liberal  elections  of  1827.  that  dislodged  the  cotS  droit, 
and  thinned  the  rows  of  the  centre.  By  this  steady  ojieratinn,  thoy 
have  now,  tor  the  third  or  fonrtli  time,  brought  forward  M.  Lathtteto 
the  now  populous  benches  of  the  cote  gauche  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. 

Jacques  Laffitte  was  bom  at  Bayonne,  of  poor  and  obscure  parent- 
age. His  fitther  was  a  master-caipenter;  who  supported  with  difficulty 
a  very  numerous  family  by  his  indnstiy.   His  second  son,  Jacques, 

distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age,  by  a  quickness  of  parts  very  un- 
common at  those  years.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  placed  w  ith  a  banker 
at  Bayonne,  of  the  name  of  Pormlaques,  ami  there  sppcdily  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  ap])lication,  and  promptness  in  couipreheud- 
ing  all  the  niceties  of  commercial  transactions.  M.  J'ormlaques 
conccired  a  fliendsldp  ftt'hiui;  and  in  a  very  short  time  ^  oung  Ijaffiit6 
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wa«^  a  complete  adept  in  the  line  of  business  which  he  embraced. 
Already,  by  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  he  supported  his  entire  family, 
when  his  youthful  ambition  suggesting  to  him  to  appear  on  a  more  ex- 
teusiTe  theatre  than  that  of  ft  smaU  provindal  town,  he  repaired  to 
Pirn  Bl  tfio  dawn  of  tliA  levohitloii.  Being  provided  with  a  letter  of 
veoommendalioD,  aathe  only  groirad  of  hisS>itune,  from  M.  Fotmar- 
lni|iMB,  to  the  banker  Perregftux,  he  presented  himself  before  him, 
and  \vn^  ndmittcd  info  the  house  as  clerk.    The  old  banker  was  struck 
with  his  simple  but  intelligent  countennnr  e,  and  his  modest  and  re- 
spectful behaviour,  and  treated  him  wiiii  every  degree  of  kindness. 
With  the  assistance  of  this  new  auxiliary,  the  business  of  the  establish* 
nest  feceived  n  npid  augmendntkiii  and  impyovement,  whleh  was  to 
be  attributed  to  his  ability,  vigilance,  and  perseverance ;  and  in  Uie 
oonne  of  time  the  son  of  the  poor  carpenter  of  Bayonne  became  parl^ 
ner,  nnd  afterwards,  at  the  death  nf  M.  Perregnnx,  head  of  that  concern, 
which  he  hn^  raised  to  such  a  high  degree  of  rro  perity,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  whict),  in  specie  and  effects,  amounts  to  twenty  millions  of  French 
livres. 

'Ae  politioal  cmer  of  M.  LaflBtfte  begnn  in  1814;  be  then  en- 
larged ue  sphere  of  his  action,  and,  not  bounding  his  ideas  within  the 
limits  of  a  justly-merited  reputation,  he  obtained  the  still  more  valuably 

estimation  of  being  an  intrepid  citizen,  and  a  man  entirely  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  his  country.  Twice,  and  at  t\vo  ditterent  periods  of 
time,  he  has  saved  the  treasures  of  tlic  bank  of  France.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  on  the  tirst  approaches  of  his  reverses,  endeavoured  to  con' 
veHfbe  fMoiiroesof  tbebunktofais  ownaeooont.  But  the  statutes  of 
tiiat  eBtablishnient  were  loond  to  be  in  oppoeition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor,  according  to  their  strict  interpietalion.  The  council  was 
assembled ;  the  order  of  tlie  Emperor  was  read,  and  the  whole  meet- 
ing lookc  d  at  each  ot7iei  with  symptoms  of  terror  and  trenil)!i!i2*,  ^vh^u 
M,  Lattiite,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  bank,  arose,  and  with  a  v  oic  e 
of  firmness  and  eners^y,  refused  his  assent  to  a  measure  that  was  con- 
tradictory to  the  regulations  of  the  bank,  and  most,  ultimately,  be  de- 
structive to  its  credit  But  his  coUeegues  were  still  besitatmg,  when 
he  vividly  reproached  them  Ibr  a  weakness  that  was  likely  to  cover 
them  widi  in&my  in  the  eyes  of  the  commercial  world,  and  feeling  tho 
power  of  his  remonstrances,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  consdencesy 
they  joined  him  in  his  vote. 

On  the  second  occasion,  a  still  greater  danger  menaced  him  from  a 
dtflbrent  quarter.  He  was  governor  of  the  bank  in  1814,  when  the 
greatest  anarchy  prevailed  at  Paris,  and  the  allied  armies  entered  it 
with  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  A  messenger  from  General 
Blucher  r^aired  to  M.  I^ffitte's  house  in  the  evening,  charging  him, 
in  the  name  of  his  stsperior,  to  surrender  to  him  the  keys  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  brink.  Jf  rompt  obedience  was  insisted  on,  or  else  an  im- 
mediate conveyance  to  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  Tlie  officer  threat- 
ened to  put  the  order  in  force  at  that  very  instant,  but  M.  Luilitie 
refused  to  eomply,  and  only  requested  to  be  permitted  to  remain  with 
his  &mily  tiU  the  fbtlowmg  morning.  Hie  request  was  granted,  and 
lisffitte,  profiting  by  the  few  moments  allowed  to  him,  despatched 
4Hi  ^aEpwes  le  the  £mperor  Ale^^mder,  beg|;iP|^  him  for  apfla&guard  and 
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ptoteetion.  Ibe  Bi4^d»^^p  of  Blttcber  pcMcd  ibe  ni^ht  m.  Hm: 
apartments  of  the  bjaaker,  but  on  the  fblloving  morning  the  .expreis. 
returned  with  a  favourable  and  satisfoctory  answer*    When  the  laiifliiig* 

of  Napoleon  on  llie  shores  of  Provence  was  annonnced  at  the  Tuileries, 
the  royal  governinrnt  felt  reluctant  to  apply  to  a  banker  that  had  ex- 
hibited so  many  sink  iiic;  proofs  of  patriotism;  nevertheless  it  was  to 
him  tlial  the  party  addressed  Iheuibelves,  in  the  hour  of  tli&tress,  to 
transmit  to  £ii§^iid  the  disposable  sums  that  were  al  baud  on  Uie  ap- 
proaxib  of  Napoleon.  M.  Laffitte  did  not  hesitate  to  comply/  and 
take  chaise  of  that  very  delicate  commission,  forgetful  of  the'vebiift 
that  he  had  previously  experienced  ;  and  handed  to  the  falling  monarch 
a  letter  of  credit  on  Kngland,  before  be  received  the  necessary  securL* 
ties  himself 

Napoleon  again  falls;  and  it  is  M.  Laffitte  that  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  depository  of  his  fortune.  But  what  was  bis  recompense? 
nothing  but  glanders  and  insults  on  the  part  of  the  royal  goremment ; 
and  what  is  more.  Napoleon,  on  his  death-bed,  bequeathed  bis  property 
to  tliose  who  had  ruined  him  by  their  flatteries,  but  bestowed  not  a 
single  mark  of  kindness  or  gratitude  on  the  man  who  bad  assisted  him 
in  his  distress. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  I/affitte  rarely  mounts  the  tril  nuie, 
but  when  there  he  speaks  only  of  that  which  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands. Though  bis  physical  powers  are  feeble*  and  his  -voice  weak, 
he  continues  to  make  himself  well  nndetstood,  beoaase  he  knows  well 
how  to  secure  a  he  irii.g-.  His  first  speech  on  the  quesUon  of  the 
Budget,  delivered  in  1815,  introduced  a  new  era  into  France.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  anv  mt^nber  ventured,  in  the  tribune,  to  contrHfliet 
the  statements  of  the  ministers;  but  this  style  of  speaking*  soon  came 
into  vogue,  and  the  merit  of  its  original  invention  is  justly  to  be 
ascribed  to  M.  Laffitte.  In.  all  his  speeches  on  subjects  of  finance, 
this  member  Is  very  parsimonious  of  two  things,  of  which  the  other 
orators  are  very  lavish,  that  is,  figures  of  arithmetic,  and  figures  of 
speedi:  he  reasons  rather  than  calculates,  and,  like  M.  DeUbouKw 
donnaye,  and,  before  him,  the  eloquent  General  Foy,  he  never  (i:\\  eH 
into  mere  declamation.  His  diction  is  not  always  elegant,  hut  it  is 
neat;  and  his  speeches  are  occasionally  ditlnse,  but  never  violent. 
He  uses  but  little  gesture,  and  his  preambles,  as  well  as  his  action, 
are  simple  and  natural.  He  delivers,  occasionally,  unpremeditated  sen- 
thnenks,  and  very  successfully,  on  unforeseen  subjects—- his  written  and 
spoken  language  partake  of  the  same  character,  which,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  three  excellent  speeches  which  he  lately  deUvered,  no 
lontrcr  allows  ns  to  believe,  (as  is  groundlessly  asserted)  that  he  bon  owed 
the  pen  of  his  friend  Manuel.  Whether  the  fabric  of  his  mind,  or  his 
physical  organization  be  the  cause  that  long  periods  and  theatrical 
bursts  of  eloquence  do  not  belong  to  him,  or  whether  he  be  mistrust- 
fiil  of  bis  own  facility,  he  makes  frequent  pauses  between  hia  aentsnoes ; 
so  that  his  style  of  speaking  is  not  at  all  of  a  piece,  and  the  oonte»- 
ture  of  his  argnmeats  is  not  sufficiently  close  $  and  the  art  of  trans- 
position is  not  possessed  by  him  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  make 
his  conceptions  seem  to  rise  naturally  one  after  the  other.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  iu  one  of  his  speeches  will  ens^l^  vs  to  estimate  both 
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the  man  and  the  speaker,  as  it  furnishes  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
difficult  art  of  speakinp:  about  ones  self,  or  the  **  art  ^ego'iser*'  which 
was  the  term  used  by  the  less  modem  authors  of  France.  M.  Roy, 
the  rei>orter  of  the  Commissioa  of  the  Budget,  having^  censured  the 
prtfeeedSngs  of  the  bank,  M.  LaflHte,  who  was  then  governor  of  that 
wtaMiahaieiit,  replied  to  him,  and  thus  retorted  on  the  speaker  16t  m- 
fltautttfom  that  vppweed  to  him  to  be  peraonlsl.:— I  am  not  a  con* 
tractor,  and  my  fortune  which  is  purely  commercial,  does  not  owe  its 
orig-in,  or  its  further  propjess,  to  speculations,  in  which  the  premium 
of  risk  is  comprised  in  the  state  of  the  original  bargains — I  owe  it  to 
the  honourable  inrlustry  of  forty  years,  and  to  a  spirit  of  frtir-dealins;', 
which  causes  every  man  to  believe  that  he  may  rely  oa  my  good  faith 
and  mtegrity." 

-'As  a  pubKe  man,  M.  LaJBtte  is  a  iHend  to  liberty;  and  beiuff  a 

foster-child  of  the  revolution,  he  will  always  feel  for  it  a  sort  of  filial 
piety.  In  liis  private  capacity  he  is  jxenerous,  benevolent,  and  hu- 
mane ;  faithful  in  his  friendship:-;,  and  easy  and  engaging"  with  his 
occasional  acquaintance.  In  other  respects,  his  vanity  is  excessive, 
and  lie  carries  it  to  the  extreme;  so  that  llattery,  however  gross  it 
may  be,  is  eagerly  swallowed  1^  him  on  every  occasion.  Behold 
him,  any  evenhig^,  at  one  of  his  grand  balls,  where  the  most  select 
society  of  Paris  is  collected  aroni^'him,  of  those  most  distinguished 
for  rank,  talents,  importance,  and  property,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  thousand.  He  there  resembles  a  king  rcceiviiis:  the  homarre  of 
his  subjects,  rather  than  the  master  of  a  house  that  seems  eager  to 
give  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception  to  his  guests.  This  degree  of 
stifihess  is  rather  inexplicable,  because  the  habits  of  M.  Laffitte  are 
nmple,  and  amidst  the  gorgeous  glare  that  snrnmnds  him,  he  fre- 
quently betrays  symptoms  of  his  originally  humble  condidon,  and 
narrow  economy  and  thrift.  Thus,  on  these  evenings  of  parade,  he 
frequently  taTce«;  n  spnnc^e  in  his  hand  to  wipe  off  the  water  that  flows 
down  from  the  ])anes  of  glass,  so  that  it  may  not  spoil  his  fine  mould- 
ings, and  the  elegant  gilding  of  his  windows.  But  what  are  tliese 
littie  weaknesses  compared  with  tlie  many  valuable  qualities  with 
which  they  are  attended?  As  he  possesses  an  immense  ibrtune,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  no  man  knows  better  than  M.  LaStte  to  make  a; 
good  use  of  it.  His  purse  is  always  open  to  the  wretched  and  un- 
fortunate. He  fins  relieved  the  indi{!;onee  of  the  family  of  Ney,  by 
giving  his  only  daug-hter  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  that  Mnr!=;hal. 
He  has  also  relieved  his  proscribed  countrymen  ;  and  those  especially 
who  have  taken  refuge  at  London,  have  received  ten  thousand  livres 
as  gratuities  of  bis  lioanty.  In  slMMrt,  he  is  the  natural  protector  of 
all  industrions  enterpflses,  of  all  useiul  talents,  and  all  sulfinrers  under 
unmcfited  miafortune ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  useful  enterprise, 
or  benevolent  society  in  France,  to  which  M.  Lafiitte  has^ttot  eon-, 
tributed  either  by  his  influence,  hm  counsels,  or  his  purse. 
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SUPPLY  OF  WATER  IN  LONDON.* 

NaxT  to  ihft  atmospheriis  fluid,  witfaoni  whioh  no  orgaaiMd  being 
glow  or  livet  water  is  probably  the  most  essential  of  natural  substances* 
and  more  especiaUy  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  crowded  city;  it  is  the  fore- 
most requisite,  a'^  well  for  cleanliness  as  for  health.  Some  of  the  most 
splendid  remaitis  ot  Mutiquity  are  those  aqueducts  by  which  tliis  sub- 
stance was  Lnii\c\ed  to  the  ancieut  cities;  but tliuu^h these  were  splen- 
did, tile  iiuppiy  which  they  ufibrded  was  not  ramified  over  the  whole 
popnlatoi*  nd  givim  to  every  house,  and  almost  to  eTory  room,  as 
is  in  London.  The  number  of  mains  and  pipes  thai  are  laid  down  in^ 
die  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  is  almost  incredible,  and,  considaringUie 
extent  and  intricacy  of  this  subterraneous  machinery,  it  is  really 
astounding  that  the  wiiole  should  be  kept  in  such  good  order  as 
it  is.  No  doubt  the  inhabitants  pay  bia:ln  and  in  some  instances 
probably  too  high,  for  it;  and  probabi),  also  the  great  capital  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  of  a  water  company,  gives  to  the  eusU 
log  companies  a  portion  of  the  power  and  the  01^  of  manopolidls} 
but,  after  every  allowance,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  sup- 
plied, and  the  mods  of  supplying  it,  are  among  the  most  beneficul 
triumphs  of  modern  art  Upwards  of  a  million  of  human  T  einp-';,  a 
countless  number  of  other  animals,  and  mnny  worlis  and  maniit:^n  ujries 
of  j^reat  extent,  derive  their  supply  eniacly  liom  this  source.  It,  indeed,  ^ 
Uie  quality  of  the  water  were  as  good  as  tlie  supply  is  abundant,  people 
would  hardly  gnmihla  at  ths  piiea. 

But  any  one  who  considers  firom  whenca  the  ftr  gr^iter  portaon 
of  thb  simply  is  taken,  must  at  once  see  that  it  cannot  be  pure,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  no  general  or  public  complaint  was  maide  on  the 
subject,  imtil  that  one  within  these  few  years  which  led  to  the  report 
nf>w  before  us.  No  doubt  this  was  partly  owing-  to  a  general  prejudice 
in  iiivour  of  Thames  water.  In  the  country,  that  prejudice  was  so 
strong,  that  the  superior  quality  of  London  porter  was  attributed  to  the 
Thames  water,  although  every  drop  of  water  used  in  the  preparatjon  of 
that  beverage  be  drawn  by  pumps  fioinabed  of  sand  many&thoms 
under  the  Thames.  Something  even  like  a  power  of  choice  ?ras  given 
to  that  water,  and  it  was  supposed  manftilly  to  resist  a  permanent  union 
with  anything  impure.  The  vidley  of  the  Thames,  taking  the  whole  of 
its  ramifications,  contains  a  population  of  more  than  two  millions  ;  ific 
soil  in  the  lower  part  of  it  is  iu  a  state  of  very  high  cultivation ;  and 
most  of  the  stresras  whidi  compose  a  river  liave  their  sowees  in  • 
chalky  soiL  Anyone  must  Bee^  therefi>re,that  the  Thames  must  every* 
where  coolain  a  considerable  portion  of  salts  lime  traak  the  remote 
sources,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  from  the  places  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  river.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  portion  of  tiie 
mud,  by  which  the  Thames  is  rendered  turbid  during  land-lioods,  is 
flint,  or  siliceous  matter,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and,  therefore, 

•  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  supply  uf  Water  in  the  Melrupoi^  dated  April  2l8t,  Ib^S  j  priuted  by  order  uf  Ibe 
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iplien  llie  water  fodlowedl  to  stand,  it  ts  80(m{^^  1nil;»  fhongfa 

this  siliceous  Aaitter  acfmntes  sooner  from  the  water  than  if  it  were 
mixed  with  argillaceous  or  clayey  substances,  it  is  douhtfiil  whether 

It  can  9o  completely  separate  those  orp;anic  -substances  which  under^ 
putT(  f\u  t  ioii  and  decomposition  in  the  water,  and  give  it  far  more 
noxious  qualities  than  it  could  receive  from  merely  mechanical  mix- 
ture with  the  simple  earths.  It  is  the  chemical  action  of  those  sub- 
BtanceB,  aided  no  doubt  by  ihe  adda  of  the  calcateoos  salts,  which 
ms^es  water,  reoently  taken  flom  the  Thames,  ferment  and  give  out 
0iose  Unaty  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  carbon  and  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  in  the  cistern  or  the  stomach,  as  it  may  happen,  of  which 
the  odour  is  far  from  pleasing;,  and  the  action  upon  the  human  system 
anything  but  sanative.  The  great  quantity  of  matter  of  this  description 
which  the  water  of  the  Tliames  cuutaics,  more  than  is  cuntuiiied  in 
water  whicb  does  not  pass  ihnnigh  so  many  animal  and  vegfitable 
remains,  causes  the  Thames  water,  or  rather  the  aubstanoes  in  it,  to 
undergo  the  putrid  fermentation  sooner.  As,  when  this  has  once 
talcen  place,  whatever  salts  may  remain  in  the  water  arc  in  a  quiet  or 
neutral  state,  it  may  be  very  true  that  the  Tlmmes  water  may  be  the 
soonest  to  purify  itnelf,  and  also  keej)  best  during  long  voyages ;  and 
yet,  so  far  from  this  being  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  purity  in  a  re- 
cent state,  its  force  and  conclusion  lie  the  very  opposite  way.  We 
lhalt  not  &iher,  howeTer,  pursue  the  general  argument,  but  proceed 
at  once  to  the  Report,  wUch,  though  u  does  not  touch  upon  all  the 
points  that  would  have  been  desirable  on  such  a  subject,  «Bnd,  though 
if  ha---  been  officially,  and  we  do  think  not  very  wisely,  narrowed  from 
tlie  original  intention,  is  yet  as  curious,  as  able,  and  as  valuable  a  docu- 
ment  as  we  have  met  with  for  some  time. 

Three  men  better  adapted  for  collecting  the  truth  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  filtering  the  prejudices  ftom  it,  as  one  would  say,  could  not 
naye  been  sdected  Dr.  Roget  is  a  very  candid  and  able  physiologist^ 
and  was  well  qualified  to  keep  the  theory  of  the  effects  of  the  water  oi| 
the  human  body,  within  proper  bounds  ;  Mr.  Grande  is  a  skilful  che- 
mist; and  Mr.  Telford  stands  foremost  as  an  enj^incer  :  and  when  we 
have  mentioned  the  names  of  tin  men,  wc  need  hardly  say,  that  the 
evidence  has  been  accurately  tukeu,  uud  the  bubstauce  of  it  very  fairly 
embodied  in  the  Report 

'When  (under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stnrgea  Bourne^  we  befiere) 
the  Commissioners  were  firsC  appointed,  they  were  directed  to  make 
flieir  inquiry  in  three  branches,  **  First,  to  ascertain  the  sources 
and  means  by  which  the  metropolis  is  supplied  with  water,  and  their 
elfieieucy  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  water;  secondly,  to  determine 
quality  of  the  water;  and,  thirdly,  to  obtain  ssucii  iulbrmation  a-? 
might  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  suggest  neu)  methods  or  sources  of 
tu^y,  or  to  point  out  the  means  of  ameliorating  those  now  in  exist- 
ence. A  recent  communication  prohibited  them  from  offering  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  new  sources  or  improvements  of  the  existing  ones.  Thus 
their  Report  is  limited  to  the  salubrity  of  the  water ;  but  the  evidence 
and  the  appendix  contain  much  useftil  matter  on  the  other  branches 
of  the  enquii;y,  80  that  we  shall  divide  our  brid  sununaiy  into  threjp 
sections. 
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I.  The  supply  op  Water, — For  the  whole  population,  ou  both  sides 
of  the  Thames,  there  are  eight  water-companies,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  (the  two  largest  ones  indeed),  take  tlieir  supply 
from  the  Thames,  though  under  different  circumstances — st)me  of  them 
^kiug.  it  up, more  and  some  less  pure;  some  of  them  purifying  il  iu 
cisternfl^  ere  they  send  it  out  to  the  public,  and  others  not 

1.  The  New  Rieer  Company  gets  its  supply  chi^y  from  the  spring 
at  Chadwell,  between  Hertford  and  Wire*  It  comes  in  an  open  chan- 
nel of  about  forty  miles  in  lcn2:tli,  to  reservoirs  at  Clerkenwell,  whicli,  the 
town  h:ivini^  now  stretclied  completely  round  it,  must  receive  a  consider- 
able quaiiuiy  of  charcoal,  coal-tar,  and  ammonia  from  the  smoke.  There 
are  two  reservoirs,  having  between  them  a  surface  of  about  five  acres, 
and  an  average  depth  of  ten  feet  These  reservoirs  are  eighty-four  ftet 
and  a  half  atove  low-:arater  mark  in  the  ^Diames,  and,  by  means  oi 
steam-engines  and  a  stand-pipe,  an  additional  height  of  sixty  feet  can 
be  given  to  the  water,  so  that  all  the  mains  belonging  to  this  com- 
pany are  kept  full  by  a  considerable  pressure  of  water.  Tlie  highest 
service  given  by  the  New  Kiver,  is  the  cistern  on  the  top  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  The  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  is  brought  has 
but  Uttle  fall ;  thus  it  wastes  by  evaporation  during  the  drought  of  sum- 
mer, and  is  impeded  by  frost  in  the  winter.  '  At  tbese  timte,  the  com- 
pany pump  an  additional  supply  from  the  Thames  at  Broken  Whai( 
between  the  Blackfriars  and  Southwark  Bridges.  To  this,  however, 
they  seldom  have  recourse  ;  and  their  cnpfine,  which  they  have  ercrted 
only  since  the  works  at  London  Bridge  were  broken  down,  has 
worked  only  176  lionrs  iu  the  vear.  The  New  River  Company  sup- 
ply 66,600  houses  with  water,  at  au  average  of  about  1,100  hogshead 
each  in  the  year,  of  in  all,  about  seventy-five  milUons  of  hogsheads 
annually. 

2.  T/ie  East-London  Wafer  TForks  are  situated  at  Old  Ford,  on  the 
river  Lea,  about  three  miles  from  the  Thames,  and  a  little  below  the 
point  to  which  the  tide  flows  up  the  Len.  By  the  act  of  parliament, 
this  company  must  take  its  water  when  the  tide  runs  up,  and  the  mills 
below  have  ceased  working:.  Tlie  A\ater  is  pumped  into  reservoirs 
and  allowed  to  settle ;  and  a  supply  of  6,000,000  gallons  is  daily 
distributed  to  about  42,000  houses.  This  Company  supplies  no  water 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  thirty  feet,  and  the  usual  hdght  at  which 
the  delivery  is  made  to  the  tenants,  is  six  feet  above  the  pavement ; 
they  have  200  miles  of  iron  pipes,  which  in  some  places  cost  them 
seven  guineas  a  yard.  This  and.  the  New  River  are  the  only  com- 
panies which  do  not  draw  their  supply  of"  w^^ter  entirely  from  the 
Thames.  The  portion  of  Thames  water,  drawn  by  the  latter  com- 
pany, with  their  engine  at  Broken  Wharf,  is  ascertained;  Imt  there  is 
no  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  of  Thames  water  that  may  be  in  the 
flood-tide  of  the  Lea,  although  the  probability  is,  that  there  is  very 
little,  if  any  at  all,  as  the  damming  up  of  the  l4ea  is  probably  suilicient 
to  produce  the  rise. 

3.  The  IVvst  Middlesex  derive  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Thames 
at  the  upper  end  of  Hammersmith,  about  nine  miles  and  a  half  abtvve 
Ix)ndon  Bridge,  and  where  tlie  betl  of  the  Tl^ames  is  gravel  ^  The 
water  is  forced  by  engines  to  a  reservoir  at  £ensmgt<Hi,  '809  feet  long, 
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128' wide,  and  20 deep;  paved  and  lined  wHh  bricks,  8iid:eleintod 
alloatlBO  feet  above 'low  water  ni>  tbe  Thames.  They  have  another 
lesenroir  on  Little  Primrose  Hill,  about  70  feet  higher,  and  containing 
88,000  hogsheads  of  water,  under  the  pressure  of  which  the  tlrains  nre 
kept  charged,  in  case  of  fires.  Thov  •^cn.  e  about  15,000  tenants, .  and 
the  average  daily  supply  h  about  2,2jU,uU0  gallons. 

4.  The  ChtUea  IVaitr-JVorlu  derive  their  supply  from  the  Thames 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  tbey  have  two 
leservoira,  one  in  the  Green  VA  and  aaoCber  In.  Hyde  Bark, — ^(he 
former  having  an  elevation  of  44  feet,  and  the  latter  of  70.  These  re- 
8erv€irs.bave  never  been  cleaned,  nor  is  any  preparation  made  for  that 
purpose  in  their  construction.  About  ouo  third  of  the  water  served  out 
by  mis  company  is  allowed  to  settle  in  these  reservoirs,  and  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  are  sent  duectly  firom  the  Thames.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, the  company  have  been 'making  preparations' finr  filtering  the 
water,  and  also  fbr  allowing  it  to  aeltie  in  reservoirs  at  Chdsea  be> 
fore  it  is  delivered  in  the  mains.  TheOielsea  Company  serve  idbonft 
12,400  houses,  and  the  average  daily  supply  is  1,760,000  gallons. 

5.  The  Granfl  Juiirtioii  Cothpdny  derive  the  wliole  of  their  supply 
from  the  Tliames  immediately  adjoining  Chelsea  Hospital ;  thence  it 
is  pumped  without  any  filtratiou  or  settling  into  three  reservoirs  at 
Paddington.  These  reservoirs  are  about  71,  86,  and  92  feet  above  the 
high-water  mark  in  the  Thames;  their  united  contents  is  19,855,840 
gallons  and,  by  means  of  a  stand-])ipe,  the  water  Is  ftrced  to  the 
height  of  147  feet,  or  about  61  feet  above  the  average  researvoir:  the 
number  of  houses  supplied  by  the  Grand  Juuction  Company  is  7,700^ 
and  the  average  daily  supply  is  about  2,800,000  jrallons. 

These  five  companies  supply  the  whole  of  Loudon  and  its  environs 
north  of  the  Thames;  while  the  buildings  and  wctfks  south  of  the  river 
are  supplied  by  the  three  following: — 

fk  The  Lambeth  .Company  takes  its  simply  from  the  lliames,  be- 
tween Westn4n8ter  and  Waterloo  Bridges.  It  is  drawn  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  by  a  suction-pipe,  and  delivered  to  the  tenants  without 
beiag  allowed  to  subside, — there  being'  oulv  n  cisteru  of  400  bar- 
rels at  the  works,  as  a  temporary  supply,  uutii  the  eug-ines  can  be 
started.  The  greatest  height  to  which  this  company  forces  water  is 
about  40.feet,  3ie  number  of  houses  that  they  supply  is  16,000,  and 
the  average  service  is  1,244,000  gallons  daily. 

7.  The.  South  London  or  VanxhaU  Company  take  their  supply  frm 
the  Rivfr  Thames  by  a  Tunnel,  which  is  laid  6  feet  below  low-water 
mark,  inul  as  far  into  tlie  river  as  the  third  arch  of  Vauxhall  Brid're. 
At  that  particular  place,  the  bed  of  the  Thames  is  described  as  In  ins: 
jahfays  clean  and  without  any  of  those  depositations  of  mud,  aud  more 
o0^ive  anbstanoes  that  are  found  in  many  other  places.  Beskies,  the 
greater  purity  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames  here,  than  where  any  other 
company  on  the  south  side  takes  its  supply,  the  Company  allow  tbe 
water-  to  settle  in  reser>'oirs.  The  Vauxhall  Company  supply  about 
10,000  houses  with  about  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 
.  8.  The  Soidhwark  IVater  H  o/ks  (the  pro}ierty  of  au  individual)  are 
supplied  from  the  middle  of  the  Thames,  below  Soulhwark  and  London 
Bridges ;  and  the  water  thus  taken  is  sent  out  to  the  tenants  without 
iteMdiiiip.io  w«tk.or  juytttatifltti  jfiwte  thm  Outlet  mcifis^ 
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^■irfn^  t!iroiigh^i^  Ipndies'  tid  attall  holes  in  mefnnic  platei,  Hi* 
number  of  houses  stipplunl  l>y  these  wwin  it  about 7000,  and  the  miage 

-dailv  sii]iply  about  720, < Hit)  jrallons. 

Tdie  e!e!Tif»nts  of  this  snp])iy  will  be  belief  uodlerstoodi  by  ooliscting 
results  iutu  a  tabic  a3  Ibilaws 


ConpuiMt. 

Averaer  per  Day. 

<liOoHAanjiU7. 

Average 
per  Hooae. 

1.  New  Riyer  . 

2.  EastLoadM  . 

3.  WwtMkUlMU 

4.  Clu'lsea    .  . 

5.  Grand  Junction 

6.  Lambclh    .  . 

7.  South  London 

8.  Smj(l-.-,vark  . 

67,000 
42,000 
15»000 

12,400 
7,700 
16,000 
10,000 

7,000 

lo.nnn.noo 

6,000,000 
2,250,000 

1  0,000 
2,500.000 
1,244,000 
1,000,000 

4.05G,0f»(t  fioo 
1,872,OOU,OUO 
702,000,000 
519,120,000 
87;5.fiOO,000 
388,128,000 
312,000,000 
224,540,000 

182+* 
143- 
150 
142- 
363+ 
77+ 
100 
102  + 

Total 

183.100 

28,774,000  1  8.977388,000 

IS74* 

Average  per  houb«  oortb  of  the  river  196  galloot. 
Arm^    dUt»    fonfh  ....  93  gallou. 


From  thi«?  table,  it  appears  that  the  average  supj^ly,  per  liouse,  is 
more  than  twice  as  mucli  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  ilie  Thames  on. 
the  Sttrrey  side*  and  that  tha  diaHict  supplied  by  Aa  Lambetfi  Wotkp 
does  not  veeeiTe^  one^f^  the  qau^tf  which  ia  anpiiliad  by  the  Graad 
Junction.  It  Ib  true  that,  in  mimy  placaa  of  that  district,  the  houiea 
are  much  smaller  than  in  the  other;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  not  so 
much  is  consumed  in  watcrini]i'the  streets,  the  supply  for  that  purpose 
beiuG"  in  <?ome  cases  taken  directly  from  the  Thames,  'an<l  the  wait  l  iiii^ 
very  imperfectly  done  iu  others ;  but  stiii,  as  the  population  is  very 
dense,  it  is  poMiMe  that  these  mall  ha«Mea  ccNitahi,  upon  the  avengii^ 
aa  manv  human  beings  each,  aa  the  largest  hooace  in  othor  dialrieta 
Hence  n  should  seem  Ihet  cither  the  one  dietikt  has  an  o^er  a^pply, 
or  that  the  other  has  not  enough.  In  cases  of  fire,  too,  firequent  ai^ 
serious  complaint'^  hn\(^  been  made  of  the  damage  that  has  ensued, 
from  the  delay  and  diiiiculty  of  obtaininjr  water.  For  this  latter  pur- 
po.se,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Lambeth  works,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  pr&sure  from  a 
head  of  water  upon  the  maina;  and  we  hare  ebeemd  thitt  Itie  phigt 
aie  not  BO  often  drawn  for  the  pmpose  of  deaning  the  p^iea  on  the 
eoolli  mde  of  the  river,  as  ibej  aie  en  the  north. 

The  services  on  that  side  arc  not  so  regular — at  least,  not  so  frequent, 
as  on  the  Yu^Hh  <-i'le  of  the  river;  and  we  have  known  iostanoas  in  wbioh 
ho^i^^es  were  sujiplit^!  only  once  a  week. 

The  total  daily  consumption  of  water,  suppled  by  the  companies,  is, 
Ibr  all  purposes,  about  4,650,000  eubic  fedt,  and  would  reqpnie  a  diw 
eidar  pipe  of  about  wx  feet  in  diameter,  flowing  at  the  fete  of  twe  milaa 
an  hour,  without  any  interruption.  This  quantity  la  ao  great,  md  the 
Importance  of  fiinding  means  to  obtain  it  in  a  proper  state  of  purity  is 
so  obvious,  that  we  cannot  help  rei^n^tting:  that  the  Committee  were 
not  perniittpf!  to  offer  ^eir  opinions  upon  that,  the  most  important, 
part  ot  the  subject. 

•  •tliMn%«it«nwi9alNMliHiaCaiihe«HMj 
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II. — ^X^E  quiUTT  OF  THE  Water. — On  this  branch  of  the  subject, 

the  Commi*5sioners  proceeded  in  two  ways:  they  examined  evidence  a9 
to  the  appearance  and  effects  of  the  water;  and  they  caused  an  analysis 
to  he  made  of  portions  taken  from  the  river,  under  different  circum- 
siauces,  aikd  at  different  places. 

I.  jM&iuwl— Dr.  Jbidm  Johnm  ^  Suifidk-pUie*,  fltated,  tiiai  thi 
mUer  of  tfa«  Chelsea  Cknopaiij  m  vafy  JnirtAil;  thai  there  is  mi  «flf 
scum  on  the  top ;  that  there  are  many  pernicious  substances  distolvea 
in  the  water*  and  that  he  had  felt  pain  after  u^iine^  it.  He  found 
tlie  New  River  water,  though  turbid  when  it  tot  came  £ree  fiM 
most  of  these  exceptionable  qualities. 

The  Operator  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  described  the  New 
River  wa^te^  as  being,  ate  boiliiig  and  settling,  fit  for  most^  medicBl 
purposes,  but  not  for  washing  white  precipitates* 

Mr.  I.  L.  Henacr,  a  surgeon,  gave  evidence,  thai  tha  loada  about 
Battle  Bridge  are  watered  out  of  the  ecmimon  sewer,  the  smell  of 
which  very  offof  sive ;  and  Mr.  Curtis,  a  publican,  proved  that  he 
was  forc  ed  to  close  the  doors  and  windows  ofhia  house,  during  the 
operaiiun. 

John  Dill,  M.  D.,  gave  a  favourable  account  of  the  New  River 
water ;  and  Mr.  Starkey  gave  the  flame  of  the  East  I«oiidon;  the  Se* 
cretary  of  the  London  Ho^ilal,  however,  mentioned  the  appearance  of 
shrimps  and  other  iuseots  in  the  latter;  the  Clerk  to  Maryiebone  work- 
house spoke  as  to  the  pfeneral  good  qualities  of  the  water  supplied  by 
the  West  Middlesex  Works;  and  Mr.  Luckie,  a  fishmong'er.  described 
it  as  bcini^  well  adapted  for  the  ])rescrvation  of  live  fi«h ;  the  only  fault 
being  iliat  it  is  soiuetiuieb  a  little  thick.  The  apothecary  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  gave  a  fovourable  account  qf  the  water  supplied  by 
this  compaiiy.  / 

One  of  th«  pt^prietors  of  Hntchetfe  Hotel  describad  the  water  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  as  wholly  unfit  for  use  ;  the  dcfiostted 
mud  having;  a  very  nffcnsive  smell — the  water  abounded  in  insects,  and 
an  eel,  three-quarters  ot  a  pound  weii^ht,  liad  been  taken  out  of  one  of 
the  pipes.  In  consequence  of  tlie  oflensive  state  of  the  water  supplied 
the  company,  the  proprietors  of  this  large  establishmeut  sank  a 
well  to  the  depth  of  about  three  hundred  feet;  the  strata  thnmgh  which 
they  passed  were  14  feet  of  gravel,  2S(>  feet  of  blue  day,  14  feet  of 
red  clay,  4  ^et  of  a  black  eoil  like  peat,  containinp;  lar^e  shells,  and 
lastly,  a  mixture  of  oreen  sand  and  red  clay,  from  which  the  water 
came  to  within  no  p^reat  distance  of  the  surface.  Tlie  water  from  this 
great  deptli  was  found  to  be  us  sott  as  Thames  water,  and  to 
decompose  suap  fully  as  welL 

The  landhnd  of  the  Blue  Poets,  in  OA  Street^  described  the  water 
supplied  bv  the  Grand  Junction  Company  as  eontaiiiing  half  a  tafala* 
spooafiU  of  Uadc  mud  in  two  quarts,  aometimes  having  an  oily  scum 
on  the  surface,  and  as  being  unfit  for  most  domestk:  purposes.  Mr^ 
Goodlnio^h,  a  fishmonger,  and  Mr.  Downs,  an  oyster-merchant,  repre- 
sented the  water  of  the  Grand  Junction  Company  as  destructi\e  IxMh 
of  the  life  and  the  goixl  qualtiies  of  tislu  Mr.  Hall  described  the  water 
of  the  same  con^an^  as  having  a  smell  of  putrid  animal  matter,  which 

%  Mi  isaovud  by  boilli^  uad  m  b«iiig  i^mioiia  to  the  hinllh  flTtha 
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females  employed  by  hiin  in  his  business.  Mr.  Cotterell  of  the  Waterloo 
Road,  Mr.  HadnAt,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  FuDchen,  lepre-. 
Rented  the  water  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  worics  as  bemg  very  tel 

and  offensive. 

A  number  of  witnesses  spoke  oi  the  badness  of  the  Southwurk  water, 
it  Ks  tliiek  like  pease-soup,  deposits  three  or  four  iuchcii  of  mud  iu  a 
fiirtuight,  oontaSns  perilrinkles,  shrimps,  and  various  other  insects,  and 
often  has  a'very  oiTODsive  smelt 

The  general  scope  of  the  evidence  aiddaced  on  the  state  of  the 
water,  as  supplied  iirom  the  different  worira,  tends  to  establish  the 
following;  points : — 

That  water  taken  from  the  Thames,  at  any  ]ioint  below  Chelsea 
Hospital,  is  less  pure  than  that  taken  from  the  JLea,  or.  the  New 
Rivca*. 

Hial  the*  quality  of  the' water  taken  from  the  lliames  depends  » 
good  deal  i^wn  the  nature  of  the  bottom  where  it  is  taken,  and  also 

upon  the  proximity  or  distance  of  common  sewers.   Tile  water ,taken 

by  the  South  London  Company  at  Vauxhall,  being  more  fr^  from 
im]uintiV<5  \)mn  that  taken  farther  up  by  the  Chelsea  and  Grand 
Junction  Companies;  and^that  taken  by  the  latter  of  these  beinp:  the 
least  pure,  though  taken  farthest  up  tiie  river,  probably  from  the 
proximity  of  that  company's  dolphin  to  the  great  Ranelagh  sewer. 

That  water  taken  from  near  Ihe  surface  of  the'  lliames  is  less 
contaminated  than  that  taken  from  the  bottom — the  water  raised  by 
the  wheels  at  old  London  Bridge  being  better  than  that  now  drawn  in 
the  vicinity.  Besides  the  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  water  served 
by  the  companies,  witnesses  were  examined  with  re£>;ard  to  the  general 
state  of  the  Thames ;  all  these  witnesses  concur  in  representing  that 
water  as  being  more  foul  and  deleterious  than  it  used  to  be. 

It  was  stated  by  the  yeoman  of  Billingsgate,  that  Ibrmcrly  finir 
hundred  boats  were  constantly  employed  in  fisUngf  in  the  lluunes 
between  Deptford  and  Richmond,  that  10,000  salmon  were  sometimes 
caught  in  a  season,  and  50,000  smelts  in  a  day ;  but  that  within  the 
last  fifteen  )ears,  (chiefly  since  the  great  use  of  gas,)  the  number  of 
boats  has  diminished  one  half,  the  trade  is  unprofitable  for  the  re- 
mainder, and  there  are  now  no  salmon  caught  The  causes  to  which 
he  attributes  the  deterioration  are,  the  additional  quantity  of  impurity 
disehariged  by  the  sewers,  since  the  whole  soil'^of  the  metropolis  was 
washed  down  by  these*;  the  refuse  of  the  gasworks  which  is  discharged 
during Uie  night,  and  floats  on  the  surfacL  in  patches  like  oil;  and  the 
stirring  up  of  the  mnd  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  by  the  action  of  steam 
boats.  Several  witnesses  declared  that  they  had  seen  the  t\s)i  attenijiting 
to  escajje  the  ell'ects  of  this  iluid,  by  leaping  upon  any  bit  of  wood  that 
happened  to  be  tioating  on  the  river;  and  the  trsiders  in  eels  from 
Holladdi  comtflain,  that  from  about  Woolwich  to  Billingsgate,  they  are 
ofken  overtaken  by  ''bad  water,"  which  makes  their  eds  first  jump  up 
In  great  agitation,  and  then  die.  After  death  they  become  spotted,  and 
the  wells  in  which  they  are  kept  smell  strongly  of  gas.  The  evidence  of 
several  fishmonorers  went  to  shew,  fhat  live  fish  cannot  be  kept  in 
water  drawn  from  the  Thames  below  Clielse^  Hospital.  Ot  the 
cargoes  of  eight  Dutch  vessels,  containing  100,000  pouud:>  of  healthy 
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eels  that  arrived  at  Gi  avt  send  in  the  month  of  July,  1827,  67,500,  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  died  before  they  could  reach  the 
msrkeL  Twelve  years  previously,  there  never  was  a  loss  of  more  than 
Mrty  pounds  in  one  ni|^t,  but  now,  a  vessel  will  lose  ber  whole  cargo, 
about  14»000  pounds,  In  a  siii^e  lide,  end  when  fbe  weather  is  caini 
and  fine. 

From  the  evidence,  one  may  infer  that  no  crreat  portion  of  this  oily 
matter,  which  is  so  hurtful  to  fish,  can  get  into  the  pipes  of  those 
companies  that  draw  their  supply  Iruin  below  the  surface ;  but,  from 
the  net  that  the  w^er  sent  by  these  companies  also  poisons  the  fisb— 
even  eds.  that  can'  live  bnned  In  mud-— one  most  also  infer,  that, 
independently  of  this  floating  substance,  there  must  be  in  the  water, 
and  most  likely  chemically  dissolved  in  it;  and  therefore  inseparable  by 
any  filtratioti,  some  mib*?tnnoe  fiital,  even  to  the  slng'f^ish  and  retentive 
life  pf  eels,  and  thcretbre  injur  ions  to  the  human  system.  With  a  view 
to  discover  this,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to- — 

II.  The  Analysis  of  the  Water, — ^Specimens  of  the  water  taken 
at  difeent  parts  oT  the  iiv«ry  and  under  diflerent  circumstanoes,  were 
severally  examined  by  Br.  Bostock,  by  I>r.  IfUmlie,  and  by  Dr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Gardener*  The  analyses  are  100^  and  minute,  so 
that  we  cnn  only  state  some  of  tlie  results ;  and  we  may  remark,  in 
'  limine,  that,  notwithnndiT^r!:  the  ability  of  the  examinators,  and  the 
attention  wliieli  they  bestowed  upon  the  examination,  we  are  not  sure 
but  the  most  deleterious  part  may  have  escai>ed  m  tiie  early  stage  of 
the  process — fliat  was  slow  evaporation  in  open  vessels,  during 
which  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  prot»ably  took  place  $ 
as,  while  the  process  was  going  on.  Dr.  Bostock  remarks,  that  a 
nauseous  odour,  resemblino-  tliat  which  proceeds  from  foul  drains,  was 
given  out . by  the  water.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  much  of  the* 
injurious  qualities  of  the  water  consists  in  (he  fetid  gases,  and  in  the 
process  b)  w  irich  they  are  eliminated ;  and  to  them,  we  are  sure,  is 
owing  thatybtor  of  the  water  in  the  dstms  which  renders  them  such 
unpleasant  accompaniments  to  a  dwellmg«house  in  warm  weather* 
Wlih  an  due  deference,  therefore,  to  the  skill  and  talents  of  fhe,  ana- 
lyzers, we  wish  that  they  had  perfonn«i  their  preliminary  operations 
in  close  resf^els,  and  collected  the  gaseou?5  products  as  well  as  the 
residuary  matter.  We  grant  that  the  operations  would  have  been 
nice,  delicate,  and  liable  to  error ;  but  where  the  hcaiili  and  comfort  of 
more  than  a  million  of  human  beings  were  at  stake,  we  do  not  think 
any  means  of  getting  at  the  truth  should  have  been  omitted. 

Four  of  the  most  impure  specimens,  remitted  to  Dr.  Bostock,  were, 
from  the  Grand  Junction  .at  low  water,  the  New  liiver  engine  nt  half 
ebb,  the  same  at  hip^h  water,  and  the  Lambeth  at  hig-h  water.  "There 
were,"  says  Dr.  Bostock,  "two  olnious  varieties  of  extraneous  matter. 
What  appeared  to  be  in  tiic  greatest  (juantity  resetiiblcd  mosses  of 
'llocculent  matter,  which  seemed  composed  of  a  fibious  substance,' 
probably  of  vegetable  origin  \  the  nent  most  abundant  ingredient  was* 
like  nunute  white  scales,  similar  to  what  are  often  exibliatod  firom  the 
cuticle ;  these  were  much  longer  than  the  fibrous  matter  in  subnding, 
nnd  were  again  mixed  with  the  water  by  a  very  slight  agitation.  Be- 
sides these,  there  vilre  bodies  resembling  the  exuvue  or  larvffi  of 
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insects;  i^nd  in  one  specimen  there  ipeie  masses  of  white  fibres 
radiatiiig  ftcm  »  centre,  like  the  patehet  of  nipuld  tfaat  ^  fam^A  mk 

some  paste  or  jelly*" 

Each  of  the  specimens  above  enumerated  contaii|fl4         ^  %fgnim. 

of  solid  residuum  from  sixty  cubic  inches  of  lyater.  The  saline  con* 
tents  of  the  most  pure  nnd  the  most  impure  were  nearly  the  same. 
Those  of  a  specimtn  (the  purest  of  the  whole)  ta^fsa  a|  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex engine  at  low  water,  were — 

10,000  grains  left  on  evipontion  .     ,     ,  1.95 

Carbonate  of  iime        .       .       ,      ,       .  1.53 

Sulphate  of  lime    0.15 

HuiiaUfffodtAadefaiffiiaift  .     .     .  0.20 
Oiganic  BMtter   .     •     ,     .     •  t 

The  products  of  the  same  quantity  of  one  of  the  ibolest  B|>eei]newit 
liken  from  the  JUembeth  engine,  ai  high  water,  were  as  (bllowe— 

Cwrhopateof  lime      .     •     *  •  »  I^S 

Sulphate  of  lime         .      .     '  .  ,  •  0.12 

Muriate  of  «oda  and  of  magnesia  .  •  .  0.23 

A  tMM  ef  idnaitne  Mod  ef  imoab  •  «  — « 

Oigaoie  mtttar        »     ,     «  •  •  .9jOS 

Total  ia  la^UOO  grains    .  3.9U 

From  the  comparison  of  the  best  and  worst  specimen,  httlie  following 
Table,  it  appears  that  the  chief  difference  in  the  impurity  consists  in  thn 

org-anic  matter, — the  quantity  in  the  latter  being  more  than  ten  times 
that  in  the  former.  Tt  further  appears  that  the  kind  of  organic  matter 
varies  with  the  cause  oi  impurity  near  which  the  water  is  taken  up,  being 
more  vegetable  at  Bankside,  where  there  are  many  timber-yards  aud 
saw-mills,  more  animal  near  the  ^^reat  common  sewers,  and  having  8^ 
sourish  taste  at  the  Lambeth  engine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Im 
works. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  analysis  any  further,  neither  shall  we 
in  the  mean  time  advert  to  any  of  the  ]3laus  for  the  nmelioration 
of  the  supply  of  water,  whicli  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report, 
because,  as  none  of  them  proceeds  upon  a  proper  survey, — which  the 
Cummissioncrb  are  prohibited,  bythe  Secretary  of  State,  from  takiujj — • 
none  of  them  can  be  relied  on.  The  general  coucludon  to  which  we  are 
forced  to  come,  upon  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  report,  the  evir 
dence  and  many  collateral  circumstances,  is,  that  the  water  of  the  Thames 
contains  many  mechanical  impurities,  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
fdtratioTi  or  settling,  as  well  as  several  chemical  combinations,  some  of 
which,  as  the  mineral  salts,  are  ])ert'ectly  harmless,  and  ol  tiers  of  a 
deleterious  nature;  that  the  quantity  augments  greatly  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  approached,  and  that  they  cannot  be  .separated 
entirely  by  any  process  which  the  companies,  taking  their  supply  fiom 
that  part  of  tbs  Thameei  osa  affi>rd  to  make  the  water  indMga 
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PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 


No.  III. 

So ! — our  correspondence  begins  to.thickenr^letlcfs  of  oongratulatioiiy 
letters  of  pfBise,  letters  of  gossip,  letters  of  cant— «yc,  and  eve«  letters 

of  abuse— all  find  their  way  into  the  great  receptiKsle,  our  letter-box. 
The  latter,  of  course^  axefiom  authors  wiUi  whc^e  opinions  of  their 
works  we  have  not  njrreed ;  or  artists  from  whom  we  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  ditier,  on  the  subject  ot  their  last  new  picture.  The 
letters  of  cant,  which  are  (laus  Deo  !)  but  few,  were  forthwith  turned 
iutu  covers  for  our  newly-bouiid  copy  of  the  Rouii,  which  had  just 
come  home;  the  lettoa  of  gossip  were  ordered  to. stand  "over  **tQl 
after  tea;"  which,  seeing  that  we  never  sin  so  smelly  as  to  iinhibe 
that  beverage,  is  probab^  a  postponement  of  a  few  years  ;  while  the 
letters  of  compliment — but  no — we  shall  not  reveal  what  we  havo 
done  with  them,  for  fear  we  should  not  receive  any  more. 

But,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  our  letters  are  those  wfiiell 
accompany  neat  manuscripts,  expressive  of  the  author  s  hope  of  in- 
sertion in  the  neit  month's  Magazine.  If  it  were  not  really  breaking 
the  sesl  of  that  secrecy  which  editorial,  like  sacerdotal,  dtt^  hinds  us 
so  inviolably  to  preserve,  a  selection  tfrom  these  doaiments  wonid, 
above  all  things,  afford  amusement  to  our  readers.  Even  when  in  no 
degree  ridiculous  in  themselves,  the  contrast  of  the  tone  and  nppenr- 
ance  of  one  from  the  other  is,  in  itself,  inexpressibly  diverting-; — one 
all  form,  another  all  aifected  familiarity,  a  thud  still  more  affected 
condescension  ;  one  talking  of  insertion  as  a  blessing  almost  too  great 
to  be  hoped—Hi  second  taking  it  for  granted,  and !  naming  a  high 
piiee  for  the  article— another  providrog  in  the  most  basiness-like 
manner  for  either  alternative,  naming  due  means  for  the  transmission 
of  the  money  or  the  mannscript.  Alas !  editors  though  we  he,  we 
have  not  hearts  of  steel !  —often,  in  «:ad  and  sober  truth,  does  it  give 
us  a  pang-  to  wound  the  feelings  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  a  young" 
writer  with  talent,  and  even  taste,  but  without  experience,  ur  nerve, 
or  bastle,  to  Tjrork  his  way  in  this  hard  town — ^we  often  feel  -bnt, 
pshaw  I  tlds  will  never  do';  an  editor  should,  like  Fontenelle;  hod  adieu 
to  feeling  and  to  pastoral  poetry  at  a  very  early  age. 

What  have  we  here  ?  We  know  that  hand,  and  a  welcome  one  it 
is  ; — hnm— "  article  on  the  pre'jent  state  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
source  is  personal  itnoi  tnaiion," — hum — hum — "have  kepi  in  view 
your  principle  of  *  utility,'  and  avoided  *  fine  writing.' "  \V  eli  done» 
that's  right,-^"  hope  I  have  not  fallen  into  the  opposite  fault. 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  .... 

You  know  the  rest."   Do  we  ? — ^let  us  see. — ^yes,  think  we  do^ 

•  ••••«•  in  eoatritit  carraat.  * 
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No,  no,  you  have  not  done  that — "  I  mtef  be  severe*  but  am  iiot 
unjust," — hope  no^let  us  lee,— -Humph I  pretty  weU  fi>r  severity* 
indeed ! 

Hue's  M^,  Md  iiip>  and  cirty  «n4  #di|  tad  lUsb ! 

Meiey  en  us  Inhere 's  work !  What  will  become  of  us  if  we  insert  this? 
As  we  once  saw  said  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  *'  an  action  on  this  " 
article,  **  \vith  Scarlett  for  the  plaintiff,  would  br*  valuable  property. 
Yet,  no— hang  it,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  privately  personal  through- 
out. Public  men  are,  certainly,  pretty  smartly  spoken  of  as  such ; 
but  there  is  not  one  word  of  them  ont  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
No;  the  thinf  is  a  great  deel  too  spirited,  too otofer;  eye*  end,  on  tfao 
flenend  pointSb  nt  kut,  too  Ime  to  be  lost  We  must  use  the  prunlni^- 
fanfe*  or,  as  our  correspondent,  no  doubt,  will  say  with  Pulf,  *'  the 
pnminjr-l<nifc !— zounds,  the  axe!" — and,  havinc^  curtailed  the  lux- 
uriance ot  the  article  beyond  what  wp,  nnd,  doulitless,  far  beyond  what 
the  author,  could  desire,  in  it  goes.  Our  readers  will  r^coUect  our 
correspondent  loquitur 

^  HoDO  09  CoMVom^flMoit  0/1888^ 

In  one  poor  isle  why  sboiUd  two  factions  be  ? 
Small  wflbvnice  in  yonr  vicss  I  can  8ee.*-DarDSN. 

Cum  sitis  similes  paresqae  vits,  '  • 
Miror  mm  beae  cbtnrenve  vobis.->-MAaiTAL. 

.  Among  the  many  extraordlBsry  occurrences  of  the  times  we  live  ia, 
not  the  least  is  this,  that  the  present  is  the  first  Session  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  since  it  assumed  the  rank  of  an  independent  a?sembly, 
that  has  witnessed  the  total  extinction  of"  opposition,"  or  that  division 
ui  the  members  of  the  Uuuse  into  two  hostile  parties,,  each  pre-deter- 
mtned  to  dispute  and  thwart  every  measure  pmceediBg  fiom  the  oyiir. 
This  absence  of  party  hostility  Is  aaeribed  by  some  to  the  ohesMB  of 
any  measures  involving  great  constitttttODsl  principles,  or  affecting*,  on 
one  side,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  But  this  is  not  an  adeqiiate  cause  ;  for,  in  this  very 
Session,  the  House  of  Commons  has  discussed  and  (It  cidcd  on  ques- 
tions of  the  first  importance,  whether  as  to  abstract  principle  or  prac- 
tical effect.  For  instance,  the  Penryu  and  East  Retford  distiranchiae* 
ment  Bills,  involving  the  system  of  rqpresentaAlon ;  the  Com  9iU» 
most  important  tp  not  merely  the  itx-Il  being,  but  the  ¥ery  being  of  the 
population;  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  comprehending  th(^ 
sacred  principles  of  religious  liberty.  Others  contend,  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  political  division  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  members 
gifted  with  extraordniury  abilities,  or  stimulated  by  overleaping-  am- 
bition ;  but  whom  have  we  lost  this  Session  ?  ,  Canning,  to  be  sure, 
ambitious  and  eloquent ;  and  Flunkctt,  more  truly  elo^pioat,  but  mona 
selfishly  ambltiojus.  Plunkett,  however,  never  led,  end  never  could 
lead,  a  party ;  and  though  Canning's  incipient  desertion  from  Toryism 
to  Liberalism  raised  up  enemies  to  him  among  tfie  High  Church-and- 
King  nicii,  there  cau  be  little  doubt  that,  had  he  survived,  he  would, 
in  a  short  timej  by  a,  course  of  wise,  yet  conciliatory  conductt  have 
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«xtingutih€d  tb«  party  s(4lft  that  amidted  Ma  aeceMbn  to  the  cU^- 
fllHp  of  the  treasuff.  Bil^t  is  there  neither  eloquence  nor  ambition  in 
the  House  of  Commons?    Yes;  abundance  of  both.    Mr.  PeeU  the 

most  ambitious  man  in  En^^land,  but  without  prenius  or  eloquence  to 
bear  np  hfs  amljition  ;  anrl  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  most  constantly 
elo(pieut  man  in  Puriiumeiit,  without  imy  ambitiou  at  all;  beside 
Mr.  Brougham,  both  eloquent  and  ambitious,  and  the  veteran  Tiemey, 
mfih  hoA  wit  and  lareasm  nearly  as  pungent  and  delightfbl  a§  tliey 
wm  twenty  yaatt ago ;  and  the  scores  of oiher clever,  aifilTlng^nien,  tint 
«it  CO  the  kft  hand  tide  of  the  Speaker,  yet  not  forming  anything  like  a 
eoncerted  or  a  connected  opposition  ;  or,  if  an  opposition  at  all,  just  such 
a  one  as  Mr.  llobhouse  justly  and  wittily  called  '*  His  Majesty's  oppo- 
Kition.**    To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  absence  of  party  \ii  the 
House  of  Commons?    To  that  powerful  and  irrepressible  iuHuence 
tiiat  was  opposed  by  Coatlereagb,  and  that  was  danomead  as 
Inlunwry  by  Btdon  ;  vfaieh  yet  haa  BBrvivad  Caetlereagh  and  his  Six 
Acts,  and  lias  faalBed  and  croBhed  the  impotent  ilHberality  of  the  once 
powertiil  Eldon,  in  that  last  stronp:  hold  of  prejudice,  the  House  of 
T.ords,  and  ha?  left  the  late  master  of  majorities  to  sicfn  a  protest  ^ 
ap^ainst  lihcrty  of  conscience  in  a  miserable  minority  of  half  a  dozen. 
The  progress  of  information,  and  the  consequent  influence  of  public 
opinion, — this  it  is  which  has  extinguished  party ;  ttiat  political  com* 
bination  of  pmblic  men*  ftkr  the  purpose  of  keeping  or  gaining  poUUcal 
power;  tha^  thick^and-thin  going  union,  or  rather,  tying. together  of 
variooB,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  opinions,  into  one  body,  for  one  main 
pnrpof?e,  namely,  the  possession  of  place.    The  prfio;^res8  of  knowledg  e 
has  cruj^hcf!  it  now,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  ever.    Nor  is  the  pro* 
gress  of  ihe  operation  unwoi  Uiy  of  notice. 

The  imuiber  of  books,  on  every  subject,  had,  of  late  years,  mul- 
tipMed  eioeedfaigly;  principlea  woe  dtsdssaed,  ftcts  published,  dis- 
eoferiea  rccordi^;  a  sound  and  liberal  habit  <ff  thmkingwaa  di^ 
fused  among  the  pnhlio.    That  powerftit  organ — ^powerful  through 
the  freqnencv.   the  constancy  of  its  operations — the  daily  pres^ 
caught  the  light  and  reflected  it  back  on  tfte  public  ;  useful  know- 
ledge and  just   reasoning  not  only  spread   around,  but  ascended 
upwards,  mounted  into  Parliament,  made  men  of  ordinary  nuuds 
(such  as  the  majoffty  of  the  Commons  are)  masters  of  general  subjects 
.  of  publie  policy,  and  tanght  them  they  had  another  duty  than  that  of 
giving  dloit  Totes  at  Hie  beck  of  a  party  leader — ^that,  thou|^  they 
could  never  rise  to  the  renown  of  being  *  lights  and  ornaments  of  the 
House,'  t!iey  could  make  themselves  useful  promoters  of  public  im- 
provement.   The  spell  of  party  was  dissolved — the  bond  of  political 
partnership  was  loosed — sensible  and  independent  men,  on  both  sides 
of  Ae  Home,  bq^an  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  support  or  oppose 
mcaeurcB  aeeording  to  their  opinion  of  (he  naeful  or  injurious  eflect» 
they  expected  from  them.   Mere  Whiggiam  decfined — ^Toryism  died 
outright^ — the  Opposition,  as  a  distinct  and  disdpSined  phalanx  c£ 
poVititn!  L^!ndintors%  disappeared— reasonable  improvement  became  the 
acting  ])nnciple  of  the  majority — the  ministers  tielt  the  inflnciice  of 
the  general  enlightenment— legislafive  improvement,  on  priAci|>i^9  of  • 
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fried  soundness,  and  to  a  moderate  degree,  became  the  or^tr  of  the 
day ;  Mr.  Huskisson  adopted  them  on  trade  and  commerce,  Mr.  Can- 
ning cm  Ibrei^  policy,  and  Mr.  Boel  on  the  erimUiftl  code.  Thus 
iactioii  has  ceased,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has,  at  last,  and  ibr 
file  first  time,  become,  crenerally  speaking,  an  assembly  of  public  men 
actincr  independently  nf  party  leaders,  and  contribiitinn;  each  his 
portion,  however  small  it  may  be,  to  the  common  stock  of  useful 
legislation. 

"The  great,  the  primary,  the  fuudumeutul,  cause  of  this  state  of 
fliings  was,  howerer,  (and  lei  the  Inends  of  popular  toproTetnenl 
never  fytget  it)  the  ptaee—pBaas^iht  absenee  of  those  danling  anci 
distracting  occurrences  attendant  on  national  conflicts,  leisure  to  look 
at  home,  and  that  trancpiil  sobriety  of  public  temper  that  enabled 
nations  to  examine  their  condition  wiUi  coolness,  and  iniproTe  H  with 
discretion — 

Hoc  paea  habucire  botix^  reutique  secundi. 

"  As  the  state  of  parties,  or  rather  of  the  fragments  into  which  the 
parties  are  now  htoken  np,  may  athrA  some  interest  to  the  curious  In 
politics,  I  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it 
Stands  this  Session,  Imd  of  the  yarions  diTisions  and  subdivisions  of 
its  members  on  the  various  pnWir  questions,  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  which  public  principle,  or  personal  interest,  or  local  predi- 
legtions  may  exercise  over  their  public  conduct, — for  as  to  partisan- 
ship, it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  witii  the  exception  of  those  few 
and  obscure  holders,  or  expectants,  of  ofllcial  emolument,  that  consti- 
tute the  population  Of  the  hinder  treasury  benches. 

'•First,  then,  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Cannins^,  considered  as  a 
party,  are  *  dispersed  to  the  winds  of  heaven/    Messrs.  Huskisson 
and  Grant,  and  Lord  Palmer'jfon,  have  Q;anp  over  to  his  enemie';, 
and  have  In^t,  if  not  all  that  intiuence  that  arose  from  a  respect  lor 
their  talents,  certainly  all  that  depended  on  contidence  in  their  }>oliiical 
integrity.   That  tiielr  influence  on  the  cabinet  has  also  declined,  is 
evl£nt  from  the  prevalence  of  the  prohibitory  principle  in  the  pro- 
tisions  of  the  new  com  bill,  ad  cobpared  with  die  more  liboid  otte  ot 
Mr.  Canning  last  Session.  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Grant,  the  leading 
commercial  members  of  the  Government,  supported  Mr.  Canninf^'s 
liberal  bill  of  l?ist  year  a^-ainst  the  advocates  of  prohibition,  and  they 
support  the  prohibitory  bill  of  this  year  against  the  advocates  of  fre^" 
trade  j  aud,  as  a  consummation  of  their  political  tere^iversation,  they 
IiaTe  already  tflvlded  the  boost  flris  Session  against  ml;  idenHcil  blU 
of  Mr.  Canning's  which  they  so  loudly  landed  not  qutte  twelve 
months  ago !    Such  is  the  degrading  influence  Of  a  loTe  of  official 
place  on  minds  from  which  better  things  might  have  been  expected ; 
but  they  have  the  consequences — they  have  retained  thi^  places,  and 
lost  their  own  esteem,  and  ihe  public  confidence. 
*  *'  Of  the  other  friends  of  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Stur^es  Bourae  has 
honourably  declined  taking  office  with  the  opponents  and  deserters  of 
bis  late  friend,  though  generally  he  holds  the  same  opinion  With  them. 
Lord  Goderich  also  remains  out  of  office,  probably  because  his  pride 
ftwltsaltaUni^naidioidlnalorftd:  ti  ^oiibdis' nbM  he  wnahttdy 
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the  chief.  Mr.  Pluiikctt,  even  before  Mr.  Canning's  de*ath,  hnd 
abandoned  party  because  he  was  not  made  Lord  ChanceUor  of  Ire- 
land ;  au4,'  tliongh  mortally  incensed  against  Mr.  Cannin^r,  on  the 
score  of  not  getliag  ihe  Irish  seals,  decently  refrained  from  joining 
laa  pdtmn's  •oemiesin  the  House  of  Lords, — (who,  indeed,  would  httre 
received  a  double  deiigrter?)^^nd  dc8|Mtring,  reasonably  enough,  of 
ever  mounting  to  political  power,  prudently  accepted  a  judge's  place 
in  Ireland;  and  with  his  talents  and  his  turncoat  habits,  stands  forth 
a  striking  example  of  the  fate  of  n  ]>o!itical  lawyer — a  VVliip;  in  party — 
a  place-hunter  in  principle — a  triiumer  in  conduct, — w  itli  a  peerag^e 
. for  his  ambition — a  salary  for  his  cupidity — and  disappoiutmeut  and 
obicurity  and  an  aching  heart  ^  Mi  pmdeiitial  selfiahnesB  and 
poUtical  ftithleaanesB.  May  such  ever  be  the  reward  of  every  man 
who  wUl  dare  to  Justify  the  mOitary  blood-ehedding  of  bis  fellow* 
.subjects ! 

**  Of  the  second  party  tliat  contributed  to  form  Mr.  Canning's  cabinet, 
namely,  the  old  \Vhigs,  liitle  more  need  be  said  than  that,  as  u  mere 
party,  they  are  extinct.  Tliey  had  been  approaching  the  end  of  their 
political  existence,  of  late  years,  with  the  speed  of  a  galloping  con- 
sumption ;  but  receiTed  a*short  prolongation  of  vitality  in  consequenoe 
of  the  change  of  air  that  attended  thdr  emigration  into  the  govern- 
ment offices  about  Whitehall,  last  summer.  Tlie  improvement  was, 
however,  but  momentary ;  Mr.  Canninpfs  death  was  the  forerunner  of 
their  dissolution  j  they  were  turned  out  of  the  salubrious  neifrhboflr- 
hood  of  the  Treasury,  against  their  w  ill,  as  against  their  cxpcciaiioiib. 
Downing  Street  (they  might  exclaim,  in  liie  words  of  the  eulogiuiu 
on  liberty),  Downmg  Street  is  like  the  air  we  bneathe;  without  it  we 
die.  In  this  we  allude  to  the  mere  party-&cling  that  bound  togethier 
those  of  the  Whigs  who  took  ofifice  with  Mr.  Canning,  but  by  no 
means  to  tliat  numerous  and  respectable  and  influential  body  of 
members  who  gave  their  valuable  support  to  the  coalition  on  the 
gmund  of  liberal  principles,  and  who  furtliermore  resolved,  that  the 
degree  of  support  which  they  should  give  to  the  Governmcut  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  utility  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  that 
Government, — a. resolution  which,  in  itself,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  associating  principle  of  party  had  lost  its  influence  over  the 
great  majority  of  Uiose  independent  members  whom  the  public  still 
called  Whigs,  only  because  thpy  l-:nevv  them  not  to  be  Tories.  But 
mere  Toryism  had  died  before  that;  the  public  conduct  of  Lord 
CasUereagh  had  attached  to  the  word  the  idea  of  arbitrary  power- 
hostility  to  popular  liberty— contempt  for  tlie  public  opinion,  and  a 
tendency  to  military  coercion ; — while  Lord  ^dou,  **  the  leai  of  the 
Tories,"  had  associated  the  name  of  his  party  in  the  public  mind  with 
abject  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Crowjfr^adherence  to  every 
existing  law,  however  hurtful  or  ilUberal, — ^opposition  to  popular 
improvement,  and  implacable  hostility  against  religious  liberty.  Mr. 
Caiimng  seceded  from  the  Pitt  club — Mr.  H  iskissmi  declared  his 
wish,  that  "they  (the  House  of  Commons)  couid  iorget  the  words 
Tory  and  Whlg;^  and  in  a  short  time  after,  both  the  party  name,  and 
the  party  feeling  ceased  16  b^  beard  in  B»<liaiawt»  .empt,  perhap^i 


OMirfonal^  fiWB        eloquent  lips,  of  tht  inbe^  Sir  Aomas . 

Ltthbridge. 

Of  this  party,  while  it  lingered  towards  its  fall,  the  roost  p^mineiiA 
lender  was  Mr.  Peel.  This  iiinflorious  distinction  Mr.  Peel  or!!]finallv 
obtained  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he  luivocated  the  privileges  of 
the  Ciiurch,  and  oppobcd  the  riglits  of  the  CatlioUcs ;  he  was  the  idol  • 
of  the  Church-and-King^  faction,  and  proudly  called  by  the  name  of 
the «« young  Pitt;"  his  good  Knse  was  mtatakcn  for  wisdom,  and  Ha 
yontlitnl  wanntb  oi  tempemnent  for  the  ardour  of  g^ius,  and  every 
sentence  of  his  HieaUical  elocution  was  echoed  tttok  by  the  triumphant 
cheers  of  his  nnmerons  admirers.  But  the  peace  came,  and  Castle- 
reagh  went;  and  Canninj>^,  and  Huskis'-on,  nx\t\  sound  principles  be^an 
to  predominate  in  the  ITnuse  and  ilie  Cabinet.  Mr.  Teel's  good 
sense  inclined  him  to  take  the  same  direction ;  he  buppurted  liberal 
measures  of  trade,  ondortook  the  reform,  of  the -criminal  code* 
lent  his  oountcnance  to  plans  of  partial  improrement,  became  more 
and  more  modctate  every  succeeding  session,  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  until  at  last  he  declared,  in  the  last  discussion  of  it 
(1827)*,  that  he  looked  on  the  question  as  *'  one  of  deg^rec  and  ex- 
pediency and  not  oi  princii)Ie  ;**  his  party  saw  themselves  deserted  by 
their  leader;  and  the  circumstance  must  have  helped  tu  hasten  thtjir 
di8solntioQ---fotally  for  the  inflnence  of  Mr.Peel— ibr,  with  that  party 
at  his  back,  he  was  formidable  some  years  ago,  even  to  Canning; 
witeoA  the  party  he  was  nothing,  as  was  proved  by  the  Parliamentary 
proceedings  that  followed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  The  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  secession 
of  the  Wliius  from  office,  have  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of 
beemg  whether  the  Tories  would  revive  as  an  opposition,  and  what 
would  be  the  condnd  of  Mr.  Peel,  as  leader  of  that  opposition. 
is  now  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  Commons,  vacillating  like  a  straw 
waved,  to  and  fro,  by  adverse  winds,  between  Toryism  and  Liberalism* 
If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that  Mr.  Peel,  as  leader,  could 
command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  must  now  be 
convinced  of  tliL'  (ontrary.  Mr.  Peel  himself  knows  that  the  influence 
he  derived  from  party  is  gone;  he  cannot  manage  the  House,  he 
csanoi  swooearfully  oppose  any  measure  coming  from  the  independent 
party ;  stUI  he  would  wish  to  have  Uw  reputation  of  managing  it,  and 
he  partially  accomplishes  his  object  thus : — a  measure  of  improve- 
ment is  introduced  by  the  liberal  side  ;  it  is  directly  opposite  to  Mr. 
Peel's  known  principles  ;  he  starts  up  to  oppose  it  in  the  very  thresh- 
hold — argues  a2;-ainst  it,  divides  against  it,  and  is  left  in  a  minority.' 
Will  he  allow  ii  to  be  carried  tlirough  the  House  thus,  against  the 
Inflnence  of  the  government  and  his  own?  No ^ow  does  he  pre- 
Tent  it?  Jodieionsly.  enough :  he  proposes  to  the  promoten  ofthe 
measure  some  modiBcation  of  its  provisions,  and  offers  to  withdnw 
his  opposition  if  his  modification  is  accepted :  the  modification,  not 
being  such  as  can  materially  affect  the  principle  of  the  measure,  is,  of 
Qouisei  accepted,  and  introduc(!d  into  the  bill.  Mr.  Ped  then  takes 
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the  bill  into  his  own  hands,  adopts  it  as  his  own,  nurses  it  in  Us 
Parliamentary  infancy,  and  sends  it  up  to  tbe  other  House  with  letters 
of  introduction  and  recommendation  to  Ma  ministeriat  fiiends  there. 

The  ministry  being  (of  counie)  predominant  in  the  Lords,  the  bill  is 
received  and  passed  into  a  law  ;  and  Mr.  Peel  thus  obtainn  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellinnr^on  fhc  credit  of  managing  the  Commons,  and  with 
the  public  a  rejjutation  for  libemlity  ;  while,  in  tmth,  he  is  powerless 
in  the  Commons,  and  illiberal  in  his  heart.  This  is  the  ])lan  on  which 
he  has  managed  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for  reforming  the  practice  of 
Ae  conrts  and  the  Iflws  w  property,  the  East  RetCM  and  Fenryu 
dlsfhmchiBement  hills,  and  me  Corporation  and  Teat  Acts  repeal  bill, 
each  of  which  he  opposed  at  first  and  patronized  at  last :  and  this  is 
the  plati  which  he  will  ultimately  adopt  in  relation  to  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation in  a  year  or  two;  and  on  the  alteration  of  the  tithe  system, 
in  sotne  nine  or  ten  years,  if  he  should  be  in  offu  c  ;  and  on  every 
great  improvement  which  he  would  resist,  but  cannot.  Such  is  the 
manner  m  which  Mr.  Feel  manages  the  House  of  Commons !  Hts 
elevation  !n  official  rank  has  proved  ftital  to  his  reputation  iiar  ability ; 
&  man  of  moderate  talent,  with  judgment  and  taste,  may  gain  a  repu- 
tation for  much  more  talent  and  knowledge  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
by  speakinix  but  rarely,  and  on  subjects  with  which  he  ha«?  made  him- 
self acquainted  by  preparatory  study,  Thif?  was  Mr.  IVefs  plan  for 
some  time ;  he  has  now  given  it  up.  His  situation,  as  manager  of 
the  House,  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  speak  on  many 
subjects  of  pubUc  policy ;  and  his  extreme  yanity  (fbr  H  would  be  false 
delicacy  to  suppress  ihe  fact)  urges  him  to  speak  on  all.  ThuSt  In 
his  ambition  of  shininp;  in  debate,  and  of  appearing  master  of  every 
subject,  he  unwittinn^ly  betrays  that  mediocrity  of  talent  and  poverty 
of  intellectual  resources,  Mliich  he  might  cfniceal  by  more  inrrc([uent 
exhibition  and  matured  preparation  ;  aii<l  the  result  is,  that  he  is 
now  listened  to  with  anything  inure  liiun  ordinary  attention,  for  no 
Other  reason  but  that  he  Is  «  Minister  of  State,  and  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  Is  but  justice, 
however,  to  adrl,  that,  in  matters,  particularly  of  a  practical  sort, 
connected  with  his  business  in  the  Home  Office,  he  is  well  informed 
and  always  prepared;  and  that,  in  that  branch  of  leg:islation  which  he 
has  appropriated  to  himself,  namely,  the  reforin  of  the  criminal  law, 
his  propositions  being  the  result  of  practical  niquii)  and  deliberate 
judgment,  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  as  far  as  Uuy  ^o,  sound, 
Jodidons,  liberal,  and  humane ;  and  tend  to  prove  that,  If  Mr.  Peel 
would  but  confine  his  exertions  within  the  eircle  of  his  capacity,  he 
possesses  good  sense  and  industry  sufficient  to  make  him  one  oif  the 
most  useful  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

**  We  now  come  to  a  nioro  pli  asirif:!;'  sitliject  of  observation  thart 
statesmen  or  orators,  than  Whigs  ui  Tories  i  to  that  new  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  created  by  the  modern  ditfusiou  of  sound  prin- 
ciples and  Just  reasoning;  a  body  of  men  numerous,  independenti 
welbinformed,  and  weH^sposed  to  the  public  gbod;  modefate  In 
their  views,  and  active  in  their  proceedings;  the  prjpmoters  and 
advocates  of  pndicBl  impiuvement,  the  exposen  of  practical  defects 
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fruite  of  whose  industrious  labours  shine  not  in  newquiper  reports  of 
fabrictled  eloquence,  on  a  few  grand  days  through  a  long  session, 

but  are  constantly  vi"?ib1e  in  the  daily  list  of  *'  orders  of  the  day,**  and 
in  coiistiiiit  atlcndaiK  I  oa  hard-working  committees,  in  whose  delibe- 
rations the  subbUniial  part  of  legislation  consists,  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conversational  character*  they  are  never  or  very  seldom 
given  to  the  public  hgr  the  rqiorters :  this  party  is  composed  qf  the 
moderate  men  of  all  the  late  parties.   Those  who  were  moderato 
Whigs,  moderate  Tones,  moderate  Aadicals,  voluntarily  combined, 
but  without  any  express  convention  or  any  pre-concerted  plan,  to 
give,  each  man,  his  free  and  independent  support  to  every  projeot  of 
improvement.    These  members  do  the  real  business  of  the  iluuse  ; 
present  petitions,  move  for  returns,  bring-  in  bilis,  attend  committees, 
supply  facts,  diseusa  detailsy  and  gather  and  ptoduGe  all  thai  piae- 
infimnation  that  fimns  the  hasis  of  uaeful  Ic^slation,   On  q^eor 
tions  of  general  policy,  too,  turning  on  abstract  principles,  they  are 
generally  found  comhinpf^  iiT^tinctivelv  in  support  of  the  libenil  side 
of  the  argimient ;  and  though  some  oi  "the  lig^hts  and  ornaments" 
may  outshine  them  on  the  grand  debate,  these  (the  practical  and 
moderate  party)  are  the  men  who  really  infiueuce  the  result  by  the 
number  of  their  votes.  War  instance^  these  are  the  members  trfae 
mainly  coBtfiboted  to  eaony  the  repeal  of  the  Teat  Aet8»  and  the  Penryn 
dlBfiranfiUsement  bill,  and  sevinil  other  such  measures,  obvhmslj 
sound  in  principle  and  wholesome  of  effect ;  and  these  are  the  men 
who  nre  destined  to  obtain,  by  their  activity  and  their  numbers,  a 
salutary  control  over  the  ministry  of  the  day.    But  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  that  the  members  of  this  body  invuriubly  vote  on  the  liberal 
side  of  every  public  question ;  no,  each  individual  has  generally  some 
ptotalanal  or  local  predUeollen  whkh  H  is  not  aasy  for  ordinary 
minds  \fk  put  out  of  iisw»  hi  the  considertitUm  of  questions  affibcting 
their  personal  interests,  however  justly  they  may  reason,  and  however 
impartially  they  may  decide  on  indifferent  topics," 

This  is  not  all  by  a  page  or  two,  but  it  is  all  we  can  afford.  We 
need  scarcely  remark,  that  we  do  not  go  along  with  the  \\  liter  in  all  • 
the  opinions  of  individuals  he  has  here  broached}  but  ever)  liiiug 
that  is  said  is.  we  think,  honestly  said,  and  well  said;  and  well  worthy 
of  a  lew  pagss  of  our  sheets 

We  single  out  from  among  our  pile,  the  following  letter  for  inser- 
tion, as  we  ore  most  glad  to  add  to  the  publicity  of  the  fact,  which 
oui  cunciipoiideiii  quotes  from  the  *  Medical  Gazette.'  We  must  tell 
our  good  friend,  Medicus,  however,  that  he  has  totally  mititaken  our 
meaning,  in  the  passage  of  our  Piary  of  last  month,  on  whkh  he 
comments.  Our  obeerration  had  reference  to  .the  world  in  gcnsraly 
and  in  no  degree  to  the  medical  piofession  individually.  We  admit 
that  the  passage  is  a  little  vaguely  worded ;  but  we  cannot  understand 
how  Medicus  applied  it  to  his  brethren,  of  whom  there  is  scarcely 
any  mciiiion  in  the  article,  and  none  near  that  place,  or  with  reference 
to  that  part  of  Hia  subject. ,  We  can  assure  Medicus,  that  we  have  the 
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vety  liiglieit  vnpcot  fye  the  pnfyinmm,  of  whMi,  1M  hope,  he  wfU 
me  day  prove  an  eimnenl  member 

In  your  Diary  of  Itot  month,  my  dear  London,  you  made  a  very 

abominable  remark  on  the  profession,  <o  which  I  hope  some  day 
to  belong".    What  I  allude  to  is,  your  observations  on  dissection, 
dated  the  17th,  where  the  following  ill-naiured  lines  occur : — "We 
believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  u  very  prevalent  sensation  oi  dread  of 
Hielr  own  worAyearcases  being  anatomized,  vrhidi  is  mereiboHsb,  we 
might  aleo  add,  selfish  pr^udiee."   As  I  really  M  greatly  for  your 
interest,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  this  *  sensation  of  dread,*  does  not 
really  exist  amon^  the  disciples  of  ^sculapius  :  and  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  to  the  21st  number  of  the  *  Medical  Gazette,* 
you  will  find  I  am  correct ;  but,  however,  as  your  editorial  duties 
must  be  very  e^reat,  I  will  here  copy  that  part,  1  wish  particularly  to 
call  your  attention  to.    It  was  drawn  up  by  the  University  School  of 
Anaiemy,  Dublin. 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  affixed,  beinp;  convinced  that  the 
study  of  anatomy  is  of  the  uitnojit  value  to  mankind,  inasmuch  as  it 
illustrates  various  branches  of  natural  and  moral  sciejK^,  aud  const!- 
iufm  the  very  basis  of  the  healing  art;  and.be|ietii)ig  that  the  enone* 
one  4qiinions  and  vulgar  ])rejudice8  which  prevail,  with  Mgaid  to  die? 
BBC^k>n>  will  be  most  effectually  lemoved  by.  practical  example ;  do 
hereby  deliberately  and  solemnly  express  our  desire  that,  at  the  usual 
period  after  death,  our  bodies,  instead  of  bein^"  interred,  should  be 
devoted  by  our  surviving-  ti  ieuds,  to  the  more  ruiioiial^^  btnevolenU  and 
honourable  purpose  of  expiumuig  the  btruuture,  luuctious,  au4  diseases 
of  the  human  body." 

'*  Signed  by  Jambs  Maoammsy,  M.D.  F.R.S.  J^feaaor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery^  IVinitj  College, 'Bublln^ 
and  above  fifty  others, 

m 

"  In  a  more  recent  number,  (No.  2&.)  that  of  to-day,  I  find  the 
number  of  signatures  to  be  above  one  hundred,  and  those*  too,  of  respec- 
tability, including  some  lawyers  and  clergymen.    Another  person,  too* 

of  the  city  of  Cork,  **  beinn^  of  sound  mind  and  memory,"  bequeaths 
his  body  to  the  Surgeons,  &c.  r^f  the  British  Infirmary.  I  have  no 
doubt,  these  examples  will  be  souu  lollowed  in  England;  which  will, 
I  am  sure,  go  a  great  way  towards  the  removal  of  the  present  stigma 
cast  on  dissection. 

*'  Sincerely  your's,        '         '  ' 

Iboiteos.'*  ' 
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FRANCE.— LITKRATURE. 

ONE'of  iho  most  curious  works  published  in  Paris  within  the  last  monUl, 
and  distinguished  for  its  learned  research,  is  'The  Critical  Histon,'  of 
Gnosticisnif  and  of  its  influence  on  the  Religious  ^nd  Philosopiiical 
SecU  of  the  first  Six  Cemiuries  of  the  Christtan  Era by  M.  MaUor. 
JWofbttriMdemNqiiintobetoldtihalthow^  aigi. 
■ifits  ]ainM4r«BtighteiuNl.  (UtntUy  lii0iottv)mw  adopted  by  this  sect  of 
Ch  ristians,  as  if  they  alooe  possessed  the  true  kBOwkdge  of  Cbristieaitgr. 
They  looked  upon  tlie  other  Christians  as  a  common  and  simple  race, 
who  interpreted  the  jSacred  VVritin*^s  in  a  low  and  too  literal  sense. 
The  Gil 0 sties  were  at  first  a  class  of  piulosophers,  who  had  iuimed  a 
pecuhar  theology,  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras, 
le  irtdshibei  luid  aecommodated  their  own  interpretaftiQiia  of  Scriptum. 
Tisb  Heme  of  *  gnostic'  became^  in  the  sequel,  a  generic  teem,  whidnvM 
epf^lied  to  sevenl  CfaiistieD  sectaries  of  the  earliait  ages,  who»  dif* 
fering  among*  themselves  on  certain  points,  were,  nevertheless,  ai^reed 
on  the  prrand  principle.  To  the  history  of  these  sectaries  M.  Malter 
has  (iiiected  his  profound  reijearches.  His  work,  which  forms  two 
volumes,  8vo*,  and  which  has  been  rewarded  by  the  Academie  des 
InacriptfoBe  el  BeDes  LcttMs,  is  divided  into  three  seetione.  In  the 
IKst,  aAsr  taking  a  rapid  sorvey  of  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  treated  of  the  Gnostic  Philosophers,  the  author  shews  the 
origin  of  their  brilHcUit  speculations,  by  bringing  to  view  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  doctrines  of  antiquity.  The  second  section  is  devoted 
to  the  comparative  examination  of  the  divers  systems  established  by 
the  three  grand  schools  of  Gnosticism — those  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Aahi  Minor.  In  the  third  seolion  he  inqnires  into  the  Influenec  which 
the  ^iiostie  doctrines*  in  their  conoiKatory  position  hetween  the  other 
schools  of  Chriatianity  and  Paganism,  have  exercised  over  both  parties. 
The  work  is  accompanied  by  plates,  and  terminates  with  a  general 
estimate  of  the  labours  of  Gnosticism. 

The  history  of  this  sect  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  Christianity,—- 
with  the  period  when  the  Apostles  aud  Martyrs  of  the  new  religiou, 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  Christ,  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
as  doves,"  preached  to  the  people,  *'  that  their  kinj^m  was  not  of  this 
world."  The  pamphlet  of  the  AJtbi  Cerati,  under  the  title  of '  Sacer* 
dotal  Usurpations,'  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  rapid  notice  of  the  successive 
attempts  of  the  successors  of  ihe  first  Christians  to  assume  that  tem- 
poral power  to  which  they  should  have  ever  remained  strangers.  It, 
was,  says  the  Abbe  Cerati,  in  the  midst  of  intestine  divisions — of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire— of  (he  invasion  of  the  barbarians — of  the 
rain  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; — it  was  in  times  of  darlniess  and  super* 
etition,  that  the  priesthood  by  degrees  established  its  preponderance, 
and  in  place  of  the  power,  purely  spiritual,  which  was  destined  for  it, 
fo<nided  on  earthly  dominion.  This  crond  A'  he  is  a  priest,  it  is  true, — • 
but  he  is  one  of  the  few  lunono-  the  mauy.  He  asks  not  for  the  Chureii 
citlier  lionour,  or  teuajporui  |>ovver,  orprivUeges,  or  coaveuis,  or  Jesuits. 
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He  shews,  by  proois  drawn  from  experience  vi  tlic  past,  that  the  in- 
fluenee  ofth*  ObUioUb  clergy  ought  to  Itenabt  b«ek  to  »  strictly 
apiritiiel  and  moral  character ;  thai  iti  inieraBts  raouhl  lemain  dfatiact 
mm  all  tamporal  concerns ;  and  thai  the  cler|^,  so  ht  ftmn  ihramhia 

of  the  rcacquisition  of  its  ancient  power,  ougrit,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  nrtim!  state  of  society,  to  retrace  it«i  step*?,  rrithmit 
hesitation,  to  the  relif^ioii  preached  by  the  Apostles,  and  to  abdicate  its 
worldly  kmgdom.  This  advice,  given  to  the  clerpry  ot  Prance,  might 
he  of  aenrice  to  the  nhiiaters  of  our  own  church. — Most  singuUr 
CMlealaalic  I^He  requirea,  hi  diaieliBMtt,  gentlWH*  aimpHcity  of 
manBers,  andoflifii;  aMWiiHly  ill  their  iennoiis,  mil  uiaifc  llil^r  ya 
unco  gude  t — tolerance  and  protection  for  the  Protvatent  umahip  ! 

One  of  the  ^vishrs  of  the  Abbe  Cerati  is,  to  sec  the  priesthood 
de]  rived  of  their  monopoly  of  public  education.  This  wish,  which  is 
joined  in  by  the  majority  of  the  French  nation,  wv  lind  repeated  in  the 
♦  Manuel  I'opulaire'  ui  M.  Alphonse  C.  Tins  work,  whicli  has  been 
hOMMVad  wMh  a  piiia  by  .the  Seeialy  tfPnementary  Education,  and  of 
which  we  aball  have  oocaakm  to  speak  at  a  ftrtura  pcfiod,  in  traaAH^ 
of  the  state  of  popular  education  hi  Fhliwab  contahia,  te  about  two 
hundred  pages,  in  IBmo.,  AM  the  most  essential  hulructions  for  tha 
labouring  classes.  Most  wise  politirrd  dor-trine^; — notions  of  mo- 
rality and  philnwpliy,  clearly  and  sini])lv  pi  < (pounded  ;  statistic  docu- 
ments derived  from  oificial  sources  ;  elementary  notions  of  physics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  history ;  and,  lastly,  reilectious  and  counsels-^ 
an  founded  on  reaaon  and  morality,  and  ealcnlated  to  contrihuta  to  tin 
amelioration  of  the  people. 

The  extraor^nary  auceeea  qhtalned  in  France,  hj  the  *  Soirees  de 
Nenilly,'  has  enconrnged  the  growth  of  a  species  of  comedy,  which,  by 
common  consent,  is  called  hi^storical.  M.  N.  Lemercier,  a  member  of 
the  Acudeniy, — as  celebrated  for  the  great  number  of  works  which  lie 
has  published,  as  fur  the  republican  principles  which  he  has  unilbrmiy 
mdntained  under  every  government,  is  tiie  originator  of  tUi 
class.  His  eomedy  of  *  Flnto,'  wUeh  waa  performed  darings  tha 
Cons\date  with  gntA  succeaa,  presented  aeenaa,  then  new  on  the 
French  stage.  It  was  the  object  of  ^e  anthor  to  draw  the  j^ctore,  in  the 
way  of  comedy,  and  in  its  inmost  workings,  of  one  of  th(>«;p  revolutions 
which  chang-c  the  conditions  of  states.  I'ortuiyal,  delivered  from  its 
oppressors  by  the  enterprise  of  a  sinj»:le  individual ;  a  revolution, 
destined  to  be  permuneut,  effected  in  a  few  hours  ;  a  single  victim,  the 
minister  of  Philip  XV, ;  the  multitude  hi  a  atate  of  eieitraicnt  one  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  next  restored  to  calm,  on  feeling  that  It  waa  a  nationai 
hody  ;  the  Dnehess  ofBraganza,  so  worthy  of  a  throne,  for  which  har 
husband  was  in  part  indebted  to  her ;  the  secretary,  Pinto,  conducting 
the  whole  plot — succeeding  in  it  almost  in  spite  of  his  master;  con- 
spirators, both  rasli  and  timid  ;  courtiers,  in  love,  vain  and  dastardly — 
such  were  the  incidents  and  the  characters  which  M.  Lemercier 
brought  on  the  scene  with  universal  applause ;  hut  d  which  aai  order 
of  Napoleon  stayed  the  representation. 

The  piece  we  have  mentioned  is  the  first  of  three  whidi  M.  Lemer- 
cier has  just  published,  togeth  r,  in  a^lume,  in  8vo.,  under  the  title 
of  *Coniidies  Hiatoriquesi'  *  Rkhelien,  on  La  Jonni^  daa^upea/  ia 
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(he  amud;  <  L'Otiradsme/  is  the  third.  The  comedy  of  lUdMlIm  U 
in  nrse ;  inferior  to  Phito,  in  point  of  dramatic  interest,  it  excels 
even  that  piece  in  its  delineatiojjs  of  character.  Tlie  portraits  of 
Richelieu,  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  of  Anne  of  Austria,  are  admirable.  The 
Terse  of  M.  iHineicier  is  incorrect  and  harsh;  but  his  thoug-hts  are 
true  and  full  oi  force.  '  JL  O&tracittme'  is  the  least  to  he  praised  ui  thQ 
three  comedies. 

'  Lm  Scions  CqDtepiiK>i«tliei/  wliicb,  «lflioiigh  juai  puUUMdi  lim 
already  arrived  at  a  second  editknii  bear  some  mMnUiWQe  to  tba 

*  Comi^dies  Historiques;'  or,  mor^  strictly,  speaking,  to  the'Soirt^es 
de  Ncnillv.'  The  most  important  piece  in  the  volume  before  iis,  is  the 
sketch  under  the  title  of 'Le  18  Brumaire,'  a  true  and  lively  description 
of  the  transactions  of  that  day,  in  %vhich  the  violation  of  the  national 
represeatatiou  opened  tiic  lutid  lu  tyranny.  Much.talcut  and  courage 
wm  required  in  an  author  who  would  irtqlnitt  tp  present  as  with  iSa 
vast  Bk^ch,  and.«iiiQaa  all  the  intagOM  whiah  piocaded  the  Revoln- 
tion  of  St  Cloud.  In  it,  however,  we  traoe  to  the  Iffe,  reanimated, 
as  it  were,  a  great  number  of  illustrious  personages,  now  either  far  re- 
moved from  us,  or  of  whom  the  memory  of  their  physiognomy  is  effaced 
by  their  metainor{)hoses.  Bonaparte  plays  the  principal  character; 
and,  while  Murat,  Marmout,  Ikirras,  Moreau,  Sebastiani,  and  others, 
second  him  in  his  libertidide  projects,  Bernadotte  alone  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  oppose  himself  to  the  Man  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  There  ia 
much  truth  and  considerable  force  in  this  scene,  which  is,  nerertheless, 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  female. 

Another  lady,  the  Princess  Constance  de  Salm,  has  acquired  dis* 
tinguished  rank  among  the  poets  of  the  deep  feeling  class,  on  whom 
France  prides  itself,  by  the  publication  of  an  epistle  in  verse,  replete 
with  philosophy  mid  noble  ideas, '  Sur  Tesprit  ctraveugleraent  du  si^cW 
Thia  ia  «.  slutab  at  onea  aaergetic,  and  grave,  of  the  hiatofy  of  the 
thirty  important  yeaiv  which  have  just  elapaed.  It  ahovnda  hi  aouad 
reafioning,  embellished  by  the  colouring  of  poetry,  and  a  forciUo 
logic  js  exalted  by  the  inspirations  of  genius.  This  epistle  shews 
symptoms  of  ail  elevated  mind,  which,  after  contemplatiiif^  the  glory 
and  the  crimes,  the  brightness,  and  the  errors  of  recent  imu  s,  j  en  eives  a 
futurity  of  menacing  aspect,  prepared  for  Europe  by  liiose  who  tiave 
dominion  over  it,  and  by  the  restlessness  of  people  who  tind  themselves 
badly  gammed^ 

Blindness  has  stfiolMn  Hi  all,  and  makoa  ua  go  astray,  eriea  the  poet, 
^Rils, blindness  is  every  hour  increasing;  it  boms  om  Eurape,  and 
ippaaia  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Li^,  frappaotU  ration,  tl  isolc  ^  la  fob 

Lea  rois  de  Icurs  sujets,  les  aiiyets  de  liuu»  rots. . . 

lA,  pow  wmer  la  haise  et  la  d^ranioa, 

II  prend  les  trAits  sacres  de  la  religion; 
11  cntoure  le  trone  ou  st^ge  la  cl^mence ; 
n  Cut  4*ini  tHeit  4%  paix  nn  moyen  de  vengeance  ; 
«  Anervissant  le  tM»,  il  irrite  le  fort ; 

II  fait  fr6mir  le  aage,  et,  d'effort  en  effort, 
Chaque  jour  8*ava»42>'it  vers  uo  but  qu'on  i|;oafi^ 
Mlnfalnl  n*a^t  |wa,  Q  ipwtnaAm  awwre. 

This  may  peibam^  hi  n  certain  point  of  Tiew»  apply  to  France ;  but 
Mrtidnly  hot  to  Europe  genat«%  and  espedally  not  to  Bngland, 
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All  the  lines  of  the  epistle  are  hr  from  being  so  llfffilMas  tlieM; 
but  199  may  say,  on  tlM  otber  band,  that  1^  paesagii-it  Arli«ni  beia|^ 
the  best.   The  parallel  which  Madame  da  Salm  drtnra  bafeweett  tbe 

Revolution  and  the  Restoration  will  not  plea^  the  royalists — it  k  too 

manifestly  true.  The  sutferinj^  of  Greece  are  painted  \\  \ih  rcnl  sym- 
pathy. The  infatuation  which  mined  Nnpoleon  is  deliaraled  with  bold 
and  noble  enerijy.  Should  noi  the  lull  oi  this  Colossus,  iitquirey  the 
puet,  have  served  as  a  lesson  to  its  vanquishers  ? — then  collecting  her- 
atX,  she  eidakss— 

Dcs  leqons  t. .  .en  mMI  |HMir  It  trfblw  InnMiat  f 

*  he  supcrbe  est  tomb6  :  la  g^mndeur  souverain^ 

£n  proacrivaat  son  nom,  sc  partage  i  la  fois 
Sea  erreani  tos  itau,  sus  pa^aiuns,  ses  droiti, 
'  II  aMervissait  rkomme  :  on  le  rend,  on  le  donne^ 
Pour  anpmctiter  cncor  Tr-clat  de  la  couronne, 
Rtrtout  I'aoibition  le  itieiiait  aux  combats  : 
Nal  m  tnmf  uam  grands,  ses  peuplea^  aw  ^lilt.  -  • 

Par  ses  arroes,  dit-on,  il  Jevastait  la  terre  :  ... 
Tout  homme  nait  soldat,  tout  ^t  prSt  pour  la  goeria ; 
Et  chtcovi  dn  tmem  «n  leeret  tonititent^,  * 
SeoMs  avoir  omai  le  nag  qa*!!  a  coM, 

'  Tkm  may  be  some  little  eiamratton  In  these  ifaymes,  but  we  all 
know  that  hyperbole  la  the  poet%  nvotirite  figure. 

VBENCH  TBJSATEE. 

*    » • 

Is  th  c  beginning  of  May  a  new  tragedy  on  the  M  anliject  of  the  jealousy 
of  Philip  II.  of  his  Srin,  Don  Carlos,  was  produced  at  the  Th^&tre 
Frau^ais,  under  the  title  ol  '  l^lisabetli  de  France,  trag^die  en  cinq 
actes,  et  en  vers,' par  M.  Soumet.  In  the  !iew  tragedy  the  author  has  had 
principally  iu  his  eye  the  Don  Carlos  ot  ScUiiler.  The  order  of  the  plot  is 
asfoUowa:— TheCoimt  d'figmontis  arrived  at  Madrid  seeking  protectota 
for  his  nnhappy  Flemish  countrymen.  Don  Cailos  promiaea  him  his 
countenance,  and  solioits  of  his  father  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
famds ;  but  Philip  refuses  the  request.  The  king»  it  appears,  has  dis- 
covered his  son's  passion  for  Elizabeth,  and  knows  that  the  prince  hii9, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Count  d'Egmont.  Tie  suspects  him  of  the 
desire  to  render  himself  independent,  and  oi  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  tbe  insuiipent  Belgians.  He  immediately  orders  the  anest  of 
a  holy  hermit,  the  confidant  of  Elizabeth,  and  hiterrogatea  him  in  the 
presence  of  that  princess,  without  being  able  to  draw  firom  hhn  the 
secrets  with  which  be  is  entrusted.  Torture  is  had  lecourse  to,  -but 
with  no  better  succc'^s  :  fl»f  ^uflTercr  dies  under  his  torments,  leaving 
Philip  a  prey  to  his  uncertainty.  The  death  ot"  Don  Carlos  is  not 
the  less  firmly  resolved  on ;  accused  of  hig-h  treason,  the  jirince  is 
condemned  to  lose  his  life.  Philip,  who,  for  a  short  interval,  enter- 
tains the  thought  of  saying  him,  finishes,  by  y  ielding  to  the  pious  ex- 
hortations of  the  vieillardt  as  the  grand  inquisitor  is  called — the  censor, 
in  deference,  it  is  suggested,  to  some  great  unknown,  not  permitting 
that  the  name  should  be  given.    Aliez,  says  Philip  to  him— 

Mon  devoir  est  rempli,  vieUlardUdtm  Iev6tie» 
and  Carlos  is  led  away  to  the  scaffold. 
In  this  tragedy  M.  3oumet  ha?  borrowed  a  good  detd  from  Schiller, 
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od  Boltaw  ftiom  tte  *Aiidniflio^  of  Oitii|ii9feiai»  iMii^  ^vrlien  brcmglit 
out  in  Ibe  amntMiith  centufy,  w«s'8o  succMftil,  that  the  only  mews 
of  preventing  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  crowds  who  flocked  to 

"witnpss  its  representation,  was  to  double  the  price  of  admission.  After 
twenty  cnrisecutive  repetitions  it  was  thought  thai  the  oriirinal  prices 
liiiglit  be  resumed  ;  but  it  was  again  tound  necessary  (or  adviseable)  to 
have  recourBe  to  the  doubling  them.  M.  Soumet's  tragedy,  although 
not  qidte  so  fectonate  «a  that  of  bis  predeocBaar»  has  been' 
ably  reeeirad.  •  It  abounds  in  interesting  lituatiotta,  aad  tfia  atjla  of  it 
is  bfilfiaBt,  but  Bomewhot  Mated  and  exaggerated. 

Notwithstanrlinpf  the  prop^nostics  of  the  cxchisive  ndmirers  of  Cor- 
neiile,  Raciue,  and  Voltaire,  and  of  all  that  race  of  mortaV-^  who  are 
resolved  on  admiring  only  what  they  have  already  admired,  the 
Englidi  Theatre  has  obtained  at  Paris  the  fullest  success.  Miss 
SndlbMB  (!)  C.  KMnUa,  Ifaereadf,  Kcan,  liteton,  wfll  laava  pvoftmndl 
aad  dnraUa  Imptataiom  on  the  memories  of  tbe  amatauia.  Thata 
htapiasBioDa  a  pefwm  well  known  in  Ilia  liieiafy  circles  of  Paris,  with  « 
the  assistnnce  of  several  able  draftsmen,  have  undertaken  to  perpe- 
tuate, by  the  means  of  lithot^iaphic  enpfraviii^~s.  It  has  occunod  to 
them  thata  series  of  coluured  jjiints,  reprcbeuLing  the  principal  situa- 
tions of  the  dramatic  pieces  which  have  been  represented  at  PariS|» 
aoald  not  ftil  to  becooae  popular  with  a  pvbUe  which  had  taken  so 
IMjr  «n  iatatast  in  the  plays  tbemsehreiib 

lha  poitnit  of  Charles  Kemble,  two  scenes  from  Romeo  and  J uliet, 
and  the  same  number  from  Hamlet,  compose  the  first  cahier  of  thia 
work.  The  second  contains  the  portrait  of  Miss  Smi1h«=on,  and  four 
«>loured  prints  representing  scenes  from  llomeo  and  Juliet,  Othello, 
and  Jane  Shore.  -  Of  these,  the  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
thai  whldh  repreaeola  tiie  aaadiMKi  of  Ophdia,  aie  the  best  The 
piiaia  aia  somewhat  too  Uack,  )»it  m  general  the  scenes  are  weQ  ' 
chosen,  and  given  wlA  spMt  and  feeling.  The  plates  are  acconi|Ki  nied 
by  » text  compiled  with  much  care,  by  the  editor  of  *  Tja  Pandore/  Tlie 
biofrmphical  notices  of  Charles  Kemble  and  MissSmithson  arc  elegantly 
written,  and  contain  some  curious  details  respectinp^  tliose  two  per- 
formers, and  the  English  drama.  The  work  will  consist  of  tea  or 
twiriva  mnibcia» 

SPAIN. 

PftBSBNT  8TATB  OF  BDOCATIOlf* 

WsVH  regard  to  Spain,  and  the  actual  state  of  her  IHeratufe,  we  may 
pronounce  in  a  few  words,  thafc>  on  ennmefating  ail  the  di^rent 
branches  of  intsUecbial  ettltivation«  there  is  not  one  but  what  is  either 
baclcwaid  or  forgotten,  if  not  persecuted  and  prohibited.  Public  edu- 
cation, forced  from  the  hands  of  the  able  jirofessors  who  six  years  ago 
had  the  direction  of  it,  is  now  confided  exclusively  to  the  mendicant 
friars ;  in  other  words,  to  the  lowest,  the  most  unpolished,  and  the 
most  ignorant,  of  all  the  moukiah  orders.  By  a  distinction,  howerer^ 
whidi  K  is  affected  to  oonuder  honourable  and  greatly  advantageons, 
lha  cai^tal  and  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  enjoy  the 
latraoidinary  benefit  of  having  the  Jesutta  for  directors  of  the  demen- 
JviiB,  1828.  %  F 
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tary  sduiols*  aiiaortliOMof  prapanrfiMi  te  Mi>MF  WmiAm  of 
ifcndy.  Bui  the  nuaimt  ti  itmm  finUiii*  mf  so  pemiciout  •!  Ibia 
moment  when,  like  serpents  just  trodden  upon,  their  v?hole  venom  is 

fertnenf hiq;,  that  it  is  bpftrr,  perhaps,  that  the  youth  of  Spain  hhould 
be  Itit  for  Uiitioii  lo  the  gross,  but  less  malicrnant,  ig-norance  of  the 
yillag-e  schoohnasters.  In  this  class  may  be  coaiprised  tliose  retnined 
and  paid  by  the  lucal  bailiwickb,  a  custom  very  general  m  bp4in, 
whtn  tfaim  11  wMoeiy  a  bMBlet  Ip  wbkh  tfcff  padagogu*  i«  «oi  oaf 
•r  tiM  noil  wmwrtabto  lunt/^kmnm,  Amnng  tiMM  TiUfif»  n«0i|i«i 
there  are,  or  were,  vmy,  who,  on  occasion  of  the  impulse  given  Uf 
learning  during  the  rmnt  interval  of  freedom,  hud  ventured  on  the 
adoption  of  improvements  in  the  instruction  of  children.  On  the  re- 
estatilisliment  of  despotism,  however,  the  first  tliiiif;  dune  by  the 
muuks  was  to  recai  the  certitiaates  from  all  who  hud  been  approved  us 
Maters  in  the  Ume  of  the  Cortes,  to  discharge,  uodtr  tfaf  pr^eiA 
Hmt  bdng  BlMiBls,  flioM  who,  luving  reteivail  Uwar  liooMO  bdbif 
dttt  panod,  iiuftirid  07  hatnd  or  dktmtt  00  aoooiuit  of  Uialr  ^ 
qnlrements  or  just  ideas ;  and  to  nlgoct  to  tha  noat  huaniliatiBg  con« 
ditions  which  theocratic  tyranny  could  rlevise,  tliose  who  had  been 
submissive  or  stupid  enough  to  coiitinue  in  their  othce  of  teachers 
under  the  monki?,h  and  Jesuitical  ferule.  In  several  cities  there  [kwd, 
been  formed  establishuieiitb  after  the  plan  of  English  schiiols*  on  tho 
apacolatioti  of  individuab  of  aona  laorning.  Tbaae  homaa  of  f^amn 
tien  had,  goMnJly  speaking,  been  aatibllahod  in  o  vary  aotiaWtoiy 
manner,  as  to  Uia  pofite  and  moral  Inatruction  and  managrement  of 
the  pupils:  the  grenter  part  of  them  were  directed  by  well- informed 
persons  who,  dnrin<r  the  wnr  of  independence,  had  held  important 
situations  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  who,  after  six  years  of  emi^ 
gration  and  adversitv,  had  returned  to  their  country  to  procure  tiicui- 
advca  0  deeant  eobaistence  by  the  employment  of  tliav  taknta  w  Hm 
aducatioB  of  youtii.  All  thaao  iaatitationa,  hommrm  hm  now  di#^ 
appeared,  the  ditoetors  haine  been  obliged  to  aloao  tMr  tatablish^ 
Bients  ;  and  many,  ereti,  have  been,  and  still  are,  eruelly  persecuted. 

Passing-  from  these  subordinate  and  preparatory  classes  of  educa* 
tion  to  the  higher  studies  followed  in  the  Universities,  we  shall  find 
the  same  spirit  of  violent  and  retrograde  tendency  towards  ob^v^J^*^ 
tion ;  the  same  vexations  practised  against  the  professors  tainted  with 
libeialism ;  the  aame  pemicioua  nflnance  of  monachism,  and,  above 
all,  the  same  absuid  eageroaaa  to  lo-aatablidi  tba  teaching  of  philo- 
sophy, theology,  jurisprudence,  especially  the  canonical  law,  medicine 
Mid  even  the  hunuiuities,  from  the  text  of  those  obsolete  and  Gothic 
authors  whom,  in  our  days,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  name.  It  has  not  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  suppress  the  ])rofes3orships  e.-.tablibhed  in  the 
time  of  the  Cortes,  of  political  economy,  of  natural  right,  an4  <>f  thO 
law  of  nations,  and  even  of  many  of  the  variooa  natural  aeienoea;  bol 
it  hoB,  moreover,  bem  ordained,  that  each  of  tbeaa  bmnohea  abaU  bo 
ftudied  from  one  cartafai  book,  and  the  choice  of  that  book  bas  fallen 
precisely  on  such  as,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  ignorance,  were 
ridiculed  and  despised  by  men  hut  slightly  educated.  Tn  proof  of  this 
it  will  be  enough  to  allege  that — some  seminaries  and  convents  in 
which  what  in  them  is  called  philosophy  is  taught,  have  returned  to 
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the  use  oi  the  Elements  of  the  Padre  Gondir,  whose  natural  philo- 
eophy  is  fi>iiBiie4  on  prindpleB  shnilar  to  those  which  maiBtained  that 
the  heaTent  wore  of  crysta]*  on  which  the  stars  ^ere  affixed  as  studs. 
Spain*  howoYer,  is  the  country  of  contrasts.    In  no  other  nation  in 

Europe  are  ciYiIization  and  barbarism,  learning  and  ignorance,  refine- 
ment and  coarseness,  to  be  seen  in  nearer  approach  to  one  another, 
more  often  in  contact,  even  of  ^ood  accord,  and  iirmly  attached.  The 
prolitic  seeds  of  useful  knowledge  in  all  its  branches  having  remained 
neglected  and  abandoned  to  diame.  as  in  a  fertile  although 
nncultiTatedt  erer  nnce  the  reiga  oi  Charles  IV.  has  paralised  the 
kteai  impulse  which  learning  received  in  that  of  Charles  ni. ;  bat  they 
Have  not  been  altogether  lost :  they  shoot  forth  without  culture,  ana 
■spread  amonp;'St  the  individuals  of  the  mifldlii^g  class.  The  prf^toction 
whicli  the  Prince  of  Peace  atforded  to  the  l  elles-lettrcs,  ulthoiiL;h  out  of 
pure  atiectation,  and  in  conformity  only  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  pre- 
served the  good  taste  which  distinguishes  many  of  the  professors  and 
anateors  of  dto  arts  and  literature  of  whom  Spsin  may  stdl  boast  The 
occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  numerous  bands  of  French  soldiers 
^during  the  war  of  independence,  brought  the  mass  of  the  nation  into 
social  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  f>tber  side  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  even  the  families  most  noted  for  tlu  ir  hatred  to  the 
invaders,  not  excepting  those  whose  sons  were  fighiiii'^-  against  the 
French  in  the  army  or  in  the  Guerrilla  bands,  did  not  disdain  to 
reoetve  on  a  iHendly  fboting  in  their  assembliea,  in  their  rettrement* 
and  In  their  diveraionst  the  French  officers  of  die  hostile  army  who 
were  re  commended  to  the  fair  sex  by  their  natural  vivacity,  and  generally 
found  more  favour  than  those  of  the  rival  nation,  although  the  latter 
were  the  allies  of  the  Spaniards.  At  the  same  lime  the  t^vo  rrfjvem- 
ments  of  Cadiz  and  Madrid  emulated  each  other  in  promoting  tiie 
progress  of  civilizatiuu ;  and,  iu  hoih,  the  most  distiuguibhed  men  of 
the  nation  displayed  that  eageniess,  perhaps  somewhat  excessive  and 
predpltate,  Ibr  rafonn,  whidi  charaeterised  the  last  rovolatiosi  of  the 
peninsula.  After  the  career  of  fieedom  had  been  arrested  by  the 
return  to  despotism  in  1814,  the  very  efforts  which,  until  1820,  the 
Serviles  were  obliged  to  ?r\ake  to  put  down  learning,  are  the  clearest 
proofs  that  it  had  become  widely  spread.  The  constitutional  system 
pnce  more  established,  the  vigour  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  Spaiu 
again  displayed  itself  in  the  prodigious  number  of  hooks,  periodical^ 
pamphlets*  and  wiilmga  of  au  descriptiona,  which  sprang  up  through** 
oat  the  provinces  and  even  in  the  most  insignificant  places.  True 
enough  it  is  that,  out  of  this  multitude  of  productions,  there  were  few 
remarkable  for  any  very  prent  deo^ree  of  merit;  but  they,  at  least,  proved 
that  the  izt  uerality  of  the  Spani-^h  people  interested  themselves  in 
literary  pursuits  and  in  the  acquisiiion  of  kuuwicdire.  Five  yearii 
have  now  elapsed  since  despotism  with  all  its  enormities  has  been  re- 
instated; the  Jeautts  have  sucoeeded  in  makinff  way  for  themselvea 
Vy  destroying  the  Boyal  Academies  of  St.  Isidore,  and  the  mosfc 
splendid  estaUiahment  of  the  time  of  Charles  III. ;  the  monks  and  lay- 
clerieal*?  have  regained  their  full  authority,  under  the  countenance 
which  the  governnu^nt  and  the  temporal  authorities  adord  to  the  very 

ea^ceisfi  of  ob^curaiiou ;  Uie  hi<>ho|>^  ^  ^  ercis^  ail  the  tuocUonii  oi  the  Ini^ui* 
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tion  with  reg-ard  to  the  subjucration  of  thoujjlit,  availing  themselves  more 
than  ever  of  the  iiiHuence  oi  a  bluv^sh  priesthood,  now  that  they  can 
no  longer  kindle  the  fire  of  their  autos  da  fiS ;  and  the  apostdicals  are 
In  arms,  occupy  every  post,  and  keep  all  in  submission  to  them :  ye^ 
notwithstanding  all  this,  proi^ress  in  study  and  in  leandng  is  still 
made  in  Spain,  although  throiii>;h  dIfBcuUics  and  danft-ors ;  and  the 
career  of  the  sciences  and  solid  instruction  g'ocs  on  udvancin«»-.  The 
very  Jesuits,  exuUine^  in  their  triumph,  in  the  restitution  of  their  ancient 
rents  and  palaces,  are  far  tVoin  exercising  so  much  influence  iu  Spain 
as  in  France.  A  great  pri>|>ortion  of  Spaniards,  both  young  and  old, 
heartily  abhor  this  order;  and  idolize  the  memory  of  the  great  men 
who,  Uk  the  time  of  Charles  III.,  with  as  much  judgment  and  good 
sense  as  energy  and  dexterity,  promoted  and  effected  the  expulsion  of 
the  society.  The  Jesuits,  moreover,  are  held  in  hatred  by  the  other 
monkisli  orders  in  general,  but  more  especially  by  the  Carmehtes  and 
the  Escuelapios,  both  of  great  intluence  among  the  people;  the  first, 
by  virtue  of  the  scapulary  of  the  Virgen  del  Camen,  wldch  Is  the  talis- 
man most  venenited  by  devout  Spaniards ;'  the  seeond,  because  they 
haTO  it  in  their  power  to  gratify  the  fathers  of  families  as  instmctors  of 
the  rudiments  of  learning,  while  they  are  free  from  the  arrogance  and 
air  of  «nppriontv  as^^umed  by  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  first  Nuniber  of  our  present  Series  we  gave  an  idea  of  the  sort 
of  productionb  which  venture  to  a])pcar  in  these  times,  and  of  ihe  tone  and 
^irit  of  the  very  rare  periodicals  wluch  are  published.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  this  apparent  sterility,  we  know,  from  good  sources,  that  the 
great  number  who  devote  themselves  to  reading,  loee  nothing  worthy 
of  note  that  nppears  in  France,  England,  or  Germany:  and  all  the 
monkish  cohort,  and  all  the  watchfulness  of  officers  of  cu«?toms  and  of 
diocesan  delegates  in  the  ^^ru-ports,  and  on  the  fronti^Ts  of  the  Py- 
renees, cannot  succeed  in  defeating  the  dexterity  with  which  contra- 
band literature  is  introduced  with  equal  or  even  greater  &cility  than 
Other  prohibited  merchandise.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  not  a 
port  in  which  the  commissary,  or  person  chajged  with  the  scrutinising 
office,  does  not  find  himself  obliged  to  conmve  at  this  kind  of  trans- 
gression, since  all  decent  persons  of  the  place,  even  the  most  orthodox, 
are  accomj)lices  in  it.  Thus,  fanaticism  and  theocratic  tyranny  become 
moderated  by  the  force  of  opininn,  Nothinfr  of  all  this  appears  pub- 
licly ;  for  while  all  read,  all  arc  sileut :  still,  however,  when  the  slight- 
est occasion  to  exercise  a  polemical  spirit  on  pmiitled  points  presents 
itself,  the  anxiety  which  exists  to' examine  and  to  learn  immediately 
displays  itself.  Tims,  for  example,  the  *  Diario  mercantel  de  Cadiz,' 
dcpartinp:  from  the  object  which  its  title  indicates, — since  inserting,  as 
we  mentioned  in  our  former  nuinlior  above  alluded  to,  the  articles  of 
the  *Ocios  Emigrados  en  LoikIi  l--'  (m  CastilHan  poetry, — lias  been  oc- 
cupied in  discussing  at  larg-e,  and  in  a  series  of  numbers,  the  question 
whether  the  yeraion  of  any  given  work  can  be  made  in  fewer  words  In 
Spanish  tlian  in  any  other  of  the  living  languages.  This  ijnestion  was 
occasioned  by  observing  that  in  the  *  Georgica  Publii  Vhrgilli  Maronis 
Hexa^lota,*  pnblished  last  year  in  London  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  the  Spa- 
nish translation  of  Juan  Guzman  appears  the  most  diffuse.  The 
articles  of  the  *  Diaho  de  Cadis'  on  this  subject  shew  much  refined 
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erudition  ;  ami  prove  that  Mr.  Sotheby  mi^ht  hate  selected  from  the 
Castilliaii  verijions  of  Virgil  one  of  much  greater  merit*  and  much  more 
concise,  thuu  that  of  Guzman.  *  ♦         ■  . 

IPw  rest,  if  anything  wortby  of  attentloii  be  written  In  tiieM 
times  in  tbs  OwtiUian  ton^e,  we  most  took  for  it  in  the  pubfieBtloita 
'put  fbrtti  In  Kngland  and  France  by  some  of  the  numerous  refugees ; 
among  whom  nrc  to  be  found  the  Spaniards  most  dtsting-uished  for 
their  talents.  Ot  the  workf  ^hich  have  been  produced  in  Paris  and 
London,  since  these  two  cities  have  become  the  asylum  of  the  unfor- 
tunute  victims  of  the  second  persecutiuii  ut  Spanish  liberty,  we  may 
probably  find  oecasion  to  give  a  brief  noCtce  in  a  Alture  number.  In 
tbe  mean  time,  we'  confine  ourselves  to  make  known  the  two  fi>Uowing; 
which,  written  in  CaatiUian,  have  h^  their  appropriate  place. 

*  Juizio  Imparcial  de  las  causas  principales  de  la  Revolucion  de  la 
America  Espanola.  Por  D.  Jos6  Pre?as.  Burdeos.  1828.  FoUeto 
in  bvo.* — f*  An  Impartial  Ojjiuion  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Re- 
volution of  Spanish  America.  By  D,  JostS  Presas.  Bourdeaux. 
1828.    Pamphlet  in  8vo.') 

'  Under  this  title  the  S^r  Presas  explains,  with  much  good  sense, 
the  oauses  which,  ii^  his  opinion,  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Americas,  until  now  called  Spanish,  conduding  with  his 

view  of  the  great  advantai^es  which  the  Spanish  p^ovommfnt  may 
promise  itself  from  the  preservation  of  Cuba,  -Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Phillippine  islands.  Among  the  documents  which  the  author  inserts 
in  the  body  of  his  pamphlet,  the  most  worthy  of  attention  are,  1st., 
ihoso  relating  to  the  want  of  fidelity  towards*  Ferdinand  VII.  in  tfie 
Sefioraa  Lardizaha],  secretary  of  the  desjitetches  for  the  Indies ; 
Francisco  Abadia,  inspector-general  of  the  ttOops  for  America ;  and 
D.  Tadeo  Cnlomarde,  chief  officer  of  the  secretariat  of  despatches  for 
the  Indies,  and  now  minister  of  grace  and  justice  ;  three  persons  whom 
the  kino-  punished  at  the  moment  of  discovering-  ifieir  treachery,  but 
who  have  since  been  reinstated  iu  uU  their  posts  and  honours.  2nd, 
The  cirooiar  soii  in  t)ie  year  1837  by  the  secretaries  of  state  and  of 
grace  and  justice,  io  aU  tke  rkh  Spamardi,  who  having  emigraM 
from  America,  had  estahluhed  them^eiwi  m  JBnf^and  4nti  Firunoet 
'  exhorting  them,  in  the  most  ridiculous  and  humiliating  tone,  to  take 
*ip  their  residence  in  the  Peninsula.  .Ird  The  auto;»raph  addressed 
by  Ferdinand  on  the  24th  of  December,  1820,  to  Apodaca,  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico.  Iu  this  letter,  his  i^ajesty,  assuming  that  the  Mexicans 
detested  the  constitatioii«  and  that  his  rojfal  name  had  leoome  odioiu 
lo  mod  Spaniardt,  who,  ungratefitl,' wretched  mm,  and  traUont  dethed 
only  ike  oomtituHomal  gooenuneni,  enjoined  the  viceroy  to  take  all  poo- 
able  carCy  and  the  most  active  and  efficacious  measures,  that  MexUso 
vvM  remain  independent  *  But  as  in  order  to  attain  that  end  it  was 
necessary  to  make  use  of  every  means  wliich  cunning"  could  sug-gest,' 
he  added,  '  he  left  it  to  A})odaca,  and  charged  him  to  do  all  with  that 
penetration  and  sagacity  of  which  his  zeal  and  taients  were  capable. 
In  the. mean  time,  saya  his  majesty,  *  I  wiD  thiiik  'of  the  means  of 
•seizing  in  seen!,  aodisresenting  myself  among  you hut  if  that  could 
notba  acQomplifllied.  be  woidd  give  farther  noticie  to  i^podaeai  that  hs 
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mvrht  take  tlie  necessary  steps  for  effecting  it  with  the  |?reateBt  secrecy, 
taking,  for  the  bam  on  which  he  was  to  ad,  the  cause  of  religion.*  This 
document  is  curious,  and  suggests  many  refleetioni,  since  fit  proves  thttt ' 
Ihe  author  of  Mexican  independenoe  is  the  8am6  IVrdinand  who  now 
Shocks  the  world  by  his  obstinacy,  and  by  the  abuses  of  his  iUthbrity  in 
tnaintainiiig  the  contrary  principle.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
mnnner  in  whrdi  he  sports  with  rpHprion?  What  wonder  is  it,  that, 
with  a  monarch  so  perfidiniw  and  malignant,  the  constitutional  !?ystein, 
sworn  to  by  himself,  and  wliicli  he  had  obhged  the  greater  part  of  his 
■abjeoti  to  swear  to^  should  ta&ve  fUled?  Hence  may  be  perceived  the 
nbaolute  ImpoiH^Hty  of  maintaining  that  system  hi  the  Peninsula  whea 
the  ioweign  himself  is  the  fbmenter  of  disunioii  and  dbomd.  Iiet  thA 
eabinets  who,  from  Verona,  have  lannchcd  no  many  accusations  against 
{Spanish  faith,  and  who  still  supiinnt  the  unrelentinp:  per<^p(  utif>!i  f»r  (he 
constitutionalists,  read  thisdocmneiu  which  time  hiis  revealed,  and  pro- 
nounce on  the  justice  of  the  holy  jKilicy  ol  the  Holy  Alliance! 

*  Historia  de  la  Revolucion  de  la  Repubhca  de  Colombia,  por  Jose 
Manuel  Restrepo,  Secretario  del  Interior  del  poder  esecutivo  de  la 
misma  Republics,  10  toL  ISmo.   Paris,  1887.    Rolandi,  Londcm.' 

(*  History  of  the  Revoiutioa  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  by  Jos^ 
Manuel  Restrepo,  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  of  the  Government  of  tha 
■ame  R^mbliCr  ite,*} 

At  ho  tune  Is  it  an  easy  task  to  write  oontemporaneoiui  historj*^ 

especially  history  of  Revolutions.    But  the  task  is  atteoM  with  n 

■tiU -further  difficulty,  to  one,  who  like  the  author  of  the  present  woric; 
has  not  only  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fraiisaetions  of  which  he  treats, 
but  has  borne  in  them  a  very  conspicuous  ;md  important  pnrt  ;  no  less, 
in  short,  than  that  of  iVliuister  of  the  Interior  in  the  government,  an 
office  by  virtue  of  which  the  records,  on  which  his  hi£tory  is  founded, 
had  before  passed  thtoiuph  his  baiidB»  and  had  reeeiired  direction,  and 
hnpulse*  and  tendency,  ftom  his  own  ideas  and  paasions.  Under  these 
drcumstances,  how  will  such  a  writer  fail  of  miJking  a  good  case  of  his 
own  history?  Making  it  so,  and  his  subject  being  revolutionary  events,  will 
he  be  able,  howevrr  sincere  his  professions  and  (  ame^i  his  endeavours, 
to  avoid  viewint*  many  things  through  tlie  medium  ol  a  predisposition, 
w  iiich  is  inevitable,  and  which  is  the  more  open  to  the  imputation  ot  par- 
tiality, Uie  more  it  is  fimnded  on  generous  sentihients  ?  These  obvious 
ivflections  natuialljt  oceur  on  openinif  the  book  of  the  SeOor  Restevpo ; 
on  pernalnf  it^  however,  we  were  ngreeaUy  smpiiaed  to  find  that  he 
has  in  general  avoided  the  fault  of  tiredilsction»  as  Duidh  to  be  mpptw^ 
hended  as  it  would  have  been  excusable.  He  narrates  the  most  in- 
tricate events  of  ihe  Colombian  revolution  with  an  accuracy  and  mi- 
nuteness, and  a  ccrtuiu  air  of  independence,  which  very  often  induce 
him  to  view,  even  with  an  excess  of  severity,  certain  deeds  held  in 
^nemtion  by  tlie  popular  opinion,  so  open  tb  eiaitationin  tevolutfona^ 
.and  so  diffienh  to  oppose.  Thb  quality  of  hidependenee,  and  thi 
'courage  to  speak  of  some  chiefs  of  the  opposite  sklc^  whose  conduct 
merits  that  he  '^ho^iUI  Ho  so,  in  terms  but  too  unusual,  where  the 
passions  of  both  parties  are  enj^ed  in  eiaggcrating  all  vote  ol  m* 
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Viote  or  1m  rfiwMibte»  no^  iriU  it  be  fltraiifs  that  mme  Juit  gproiudi 

of  cavil  shinild  be  found.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  truth  and  fidelity  appett 
to  be  the  |)revaleiit  characteristics  of  this  history — the  accusation  of 
partiality,  ccrt&inly,  will  not  be  the  bc^t  foiinded.  The  author  is  just, 
generous,  and  even  at  times  over-indulgeiit  ibr  persons  who  will, 
We  doubt  not»  resent  certain  negligences  afifectiug  their  self-conse- 
quence. It  .mast  be  alkrwcd*  however,  that  not  being  able  ia 
errita  4ithenflaa  than  with  the  ardoor  oif  one  who  haa  been  im' 
actor  ni  wbal  ha  relates,  the  author  bow  aad  then  betrays  a  very 
pafdooaUe  excess  (and  that  not  in  many  passages),  in  a  species  of 
plcnsiire,  which  he  takes;  ii^  professing:;  n  ron^inl  h:itrcr!of  the  Spanish 
nation  and  of  its  govei  nineut  in  general.  This  troni  the  ]u  n  of  a 
Colombian  minister  will  excite  a  smile — but  it  is  juBt  and  very  ex- 
cusable. For  the  rest,  the  style  of  the  work  is  clear,  without  being 
animated;  the  narrative  weU  airanged,  notwtfcfaatanding  the  eoiifiiBkni 
'  af  events ;  the  opinions  are  of  peeper  temper,  alHioagb  net  very  pro- 
ftuBids  tod  the  method  and  disposition  of  the  work  aia  well  txiM 
and  propoHioner!  tn  its  matter.  The  first  volume  contains  an  inter- 
esting introduction  on  the  comparative  statistics  of  the  Co!oinl>ian 
government,  since  it  has  become  independent,  and  when  it  was  under 
(he  dominion  of  Spain.  The  tiirce  lust,  volumes  are  composed  of  do*- 
lamentni  very  enrioaa  aad  rara^  in  support  of  the  UsIorleBl  fidelify 
of  the  woik  f  and  IIm  lael  of  the  vokunee  eoBEipriBa  only  Hie  early  pait 
of  the  revolution  of  Colombia»  nuee  the  history  does  not  go  beyionil  , 
the  events  of  which  New  Granada  was  the  theatre,  leaving  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work,  \\hn.t  relates  to  Venezuela,  and  Colombia  jiro- 
perly  so  called,  since  the  imion  uf  these  two  regions  into  one  state,  now 
forming  the  iiepublic  ui  Cuiuiubia. 

GERMANY. 

tMYERSITY  OF  MUNICH. 

The  Capital  of  Bavaria  grows  daily  in  in^portance,  since,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  enlightened  sovereign,  it  has  become  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  letters  and  the  hue  arts,  iii  Uermauy.  Educated  in  the 
University  af  I<andahttt,  el  apeiiod  in  whkh  the  prefesBora^  chairi 
were  oocupied  hf  the  iliQBt  distinguished  men  of  the  country,  among 
whom  we  may  meuatton  Feuerbach,  Hufelund,  Walter,  Roeschlaubb 
Sav!<r-ny,  and  Tiedemann;  and  refined  in  his  taste  for  the  nrts,  by  fre- 
quent and  long  visits  to  Italy — the  king,  far  from  a-Joptin^  tlic  absurd 
and  execrable  system  oi  suppressing  tlie  efforts  ot  genius,  aa(i  oi'  im- 
peding the  progress  of  civilization,  which  Metteruich  would  fain  have 
universal  m  Biirope*  bee  eslRimed  as  the  basie  of  bis  govammept.  the 
gfcand  and  Uberel  pnaeiplee  whieb  are  more  properly  tbe  cliaracteristie 
of  the  times.  In  pursoance  of  these  fciadpleB.  and  to  render  them  cos* 
.  ducive  to  the  public  welfare,  he  has  conferred  upon  his  subjects  three 
principal  blesninp;'^.  the  Ithertv  of  the  iircss,  the  pobUcsity  oi  tlihunalSf 
ftnd  an  institution  for  tlic  dili'Li'^iori  ui  Llie  sciriiees. 

In  the  last  ot  ii»ese  respects,  tiie  establishment  of  Uie  University  of 
Munich,  on  ac(;ount  of  the  system  on  which  it  is  organized,  and  of  ttm 
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^Mlee  irbidi  hu  Jmml  made  of  prafeMotB  to  M      dHli%  v  «a 

event  of  Ihe  utmost  impartuiee,  noi  to  the  IdB^doni  of  Bmiia  My 

hut  to  the  whole  of  Germany. 

The  University  of  Munich  recl:on«?  forty  ordinary,  and  as  many 
extraordinary  professors — and  is  already  frequented  by  upwards  of 
four  tbdijsand  students.    Tlie  ii'^nal  term  prescribed  for  the  attain^ 
ment  uf  academical  degrees  is  luur  years;  but  the  fullest  liberty  is  lefV 
to  the  stodenis  as- to  Hie  order  siid  method  of  their  study,  and  thie 
choice  of  professors  whose  histmetieos  Ihey  msy  desire  to  receive.  'Tins 
academical  fiberty,  against  which  so  many  English  travellers  have  de- 
olaimed,  is  coneldtfed  as  the  foundation  of  that  depth  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  writing,  which  distingtiishes  the  German  literature;  and 
the  king,  who,  from  his  personal  acquaintance  willi  University  educa- 
tion, has  a  consequent  experience  of  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  the 
system,  has  desired  to  preserve  this  competition  among  tlie  professors, 
and  this  Kherty  among  the  stndenis. 

The  example,  pnbsfis,  is  not  unwoHby  of  the  attention  of  the  mm 
Unlveinty  of  Londgn*  Two  piofessofB  might  be  appointed  for  each 
science,  and  free  scope  mir]:ht,  moreover,  be  txhcn  for  the  display  of 
talents  not  adequately  known,  by  admitting  as  private  lecttirrr'',  and 
extraordinary  professors,  men  who,  having  taken  academical  decrees, 
might  desire  to  give  lessons  on  any  particular  branches  in  which  they 
coraider  themselves  to  exed.  Thin  has  the  tfaieelbldefleet  of  keeping* 
the  oidinery  prafessoni  oonstantiy  on  Uie  alert,  of  .bringing  fonmd 
hidden  tsknts,  and  of  promoting  improvements  in  the  sciences. 

Among  the  professors  in  the  new  University  of  Munich,  those  who  enjoy 
most  reputr\tion  are  SchelHng,  Gorres,  Ocken,  Tiersch,  Ast,  Hoesch- 
laub,  and  D'lllinger.  Srhcllini^  is  I  jeyond  dispute  the  first  man  in  pomt 
of  literary  abilities  in  Geruiuny.  He  has  exercised  an  extensive  and 
powerful  influence  over  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  country,  as  the 
£>ttnder  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  a  system  which  has  grown  eoi  of 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  revived  that  of  Plato  end  Spinoaai 

The  philosophy  of  Schelling,  however*  does  not  consist  in  mere 
TTietaphysical  speculations,  at  variance  with  the  cour5?e  of  natural 
sciences;  its  auth  ))  is  a  consummate  natural  philosophpr,  a  perfect 
chemist,  and  mathematician ;  and  to  the  study  of  those  sciences  he 
has  given  fresh  impulse :  and,  although  some,  carrying  his  ideas  to 
the  eaitMOie,  or  misapplying  them,  have  lost  themselves  in  subtleties, 
the  systems  of  chemical  dynamics  and  of  Gennan  nuoMralogy,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  other  nations,  owe  their  origin  to  him*  This 
illustrious  man,  invited  to  Munich,  to  be  president  of  the  New 
Academy  of  Sciences,  bns  recommenced,  after  fifteen  years  of  silence, 
his  lectures  on  the  method  oi  studying  this  system  of  philosophy.  The 
concourse  of  his  hearers — who  consist  of  persons  of  all  ages,  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  professors  themselves,  and  men  already 
oelefafated  in  die  arts  and  sciences — is  enotmous ;  the  most  spacious 
hall  in  the  university  is  incapable  of  containing  his  audience:  the 
door%  when  they  are  thrown  open,  are  blocked  up  by  a  crowd  of 
listeners,  extending  into  the  vestibule.  With  his  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  Scheiiing  combines  a  foroe  of  EBaaoning,  and  a  styk^ 
truly  ii^latomc 
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un^  die  KovohitiiNii^-  (GcmiMiy  Mid>the  Aevoltttiaii)  is  the  pioftisor 

of  history  most  in  repute,  and  cettatoly' occupies  the  place  next 
to  Schelliiig'.  Tlie  style  of  Gorres,  however,  is  too  oriental,  and  his 
doctrines  are  too  strongly  tinged  with  thai  poetical  catholiei'^^m,  which 
so  much  obscures  the  German  inteU^ct,  in  other  respects  also^ 
too  much  addicted  to  mystidsio.     «  ^ 

Hie  name  of  Ocken,  the  editor  of  the  Isist  the  principal  periodical 
in  matters  of  natural  lUstpry  in  Germany,  is  too  well  luumn  to  foreign 
naturalists,  to  require  •fhr&ier  notice;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Roeschlauh  and  Dollinger,  the  professors  of  medicine. 

To  the  University  is  attached  the  Amdemy  of  Sciences  and  Arts; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  endowed  with  one  ot  the  m  ost  celebrated  libraries 
in  Europe,  and  witli  museums  of  objects  connected  with  physics, 
jebemistry,  and  thtt  other  natural  adcnees.  Of  the  fine  arts,  painting 
is  that  which  ia  cultivated  with  the  moat  mcoesa;  the  fieaeos  A 
Comdios  are  a  Imirable  piodiictions,  both  in  respect  to  Inrention  nnd 
execution.  Music,  since  the  death  of  Winter,  has  made  no  cireat 
progress  ;  and  the  theatres  of  Munich,  are  much  inferior,  not  only  to 
thobe  of  Vieniia  and  BerUn,  but  to  many  ol'  the  iniuor  cities  ot 
Gern^oy«  /  •  ^  -     •  ' 

I»l¥MlATintB. 

•  Geschichte  der  Westgoihi  n,  von  Dr.  I..Asbb«chi*  (Huitory  oA  Lhe 
Western  Goths.  Frauklurt.) 

T^fIS  worTc  is  'a  circumstantial  investigation  of  the  hi'>(nry  of  those 
iuterchtiiig  people  of  whom  it  professes  to  treat.  It  fonitnences  with 
their  tirst  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  their  earliest 
irruptions  into  the  territories  appertaining  to  the  Roman  empire ;  it 
thmoe-ibliowa  theai,  step  by  step,  in  their  ir«i*;  to  the  thmoos  battle 
in  which  they  were  disksomfited  and  sulijugnled  by  the  Moofs.  The 
domeatit  habits  and  customs  of  the  Goths  are  described  with  mnah 
learning;  and,  throughout  the  work,  the  author  abewa  hitnaelf  a 
ditigent  hiatorian  and  a  lover  of  truth.  ^ 

von  Sachaen'^Wflunar  Reiaan  nacfa  Nofd  AnMrioi,' 
CCravela  ia  North  America  by  PruMae  Beraiaid*  of  Sate  Wehnar.) 
Svola. 

•Tina  prfaiee,  instead  of  fbllowing  the  example  generally  set  by  hia 
ordfer,  of  losing  himself  in- luxury  and  sloth,  bethought  himsflf  of 

visiting  the  American  continent,  and  studying  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  capahilities  of  the  soil,  the  natural  productions  of 
the  New  World.  On  his  return,  he  handed  over  the  notes  made 
by  him  during  his  travels,  to  a  writer  of  celebrity,  to  be  arranged ; 
and  hence,  ^e  are  favoured  with  an  interesting  narrative  of  traveli^ 
mdete  with'  new  and  useful  remarks.  He  landed  at  Boston  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1825.  The  interest  he  took  in  his  expf^dition  may  be 
inferred  from  the  emotion  he  felt  on  disembarking.  **It  was  tea 
'  o'clock  in  the  moiuin^*''  he  aays»  *'  when  I  first  set  foot  in  America, 
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on  a  pier  of  granite  $  the  sensaiioD  I  then  experienced  it  ig  rni' 
possible  to  deaeribi.  Tiro  mMs  Ind  pmiomly  loftd^  In^Iibk  im- 
|»t«niMit  on  fty  mindi  the  flrtt,  wIma,  «fl«r  Uie  battle  of  Wegftum 
'  et  the  age  of  aairfliiteen,  I  ftMhred  the  decoration  ef  the  ]>gkn[i  of 
Honour ;  the  second,  when  my  first  child  was  bom :  my  arrival  in 
North  America,  which  from  my  infancy  I  hnr!  felt  an  ardent  dcsirr  tn 
see,  will  be  throughout  my  life,  a  third  subject  of  moat  delightful 
retrospection,** 

^Hollheater  vnn  Barutaria,  oder  Sprichwortapiele  Ton  Grata  Emit 

Jion^e}  Stcniaii.  vier  Banrle.* 
.  (iloyal  Theatre  of  Barataria,  or  Proverbs  of  Count  Benzel  Staraau.) 

4  vols. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
Germany  has  to  boast  of,  whether  as  a  diplomatist  or  as  an  author  of 
satirical  romance.  A  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a 
frmilier  eeqoaiateDee  with  aD  the  aodel  ratatioiia  of  Hfe,  imf ted  wHh 
U  atyla  pregnant  and  fiiU  of  ofigieal  allusions,  render  the  wcnrks  of  tl^ 
eaoompiished  humourist  at  once  delightful  and  imtnidife.  The  pro* 
verbs,  which  serve  as  text  to  the  chapters  of  this  romance,  are  the  most 
singular  which  the  German  lang-uacjc  oilers  ;  we  give  the  following;  as 
examples  : — *  He  who  is  destined  to  be  a  nettle  htiugs  early' — '  God 
does  not  send  more  cold  tiiau  cuvenag'— *  The  madman's  burk  strikes 
on  every  rock' — ^*Tbe  groom  tidcf  htfder  than  naale/ — *  Sausage 
(Angttcl  foaal  beef)  Is  my  Un^f— ^The  0evU  hides,  behind  l£e 
cross,  &c.' 

This  author  is  but  little  known  in  England*  where  his  works,  well 
translated,  eould  not  fail  of  success ;  and  where  they  would  find  a 
public  capable  of  appreciating  their  true  spirit.  In  Germany,  most  of 
his  readers  want  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  Jineness  of 
perception,  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  great  school  of  life.  The  Count 
UmxA  SteoM  has  p«eatd  hfai  dagpe  in  eouisi  UMi  in  his  liKpknnalic 
taeer,  has  Imittd  the  erifinii  dianctira  km  which  he  has  ceopeaed 
his  romances.    His  most  celebrated  works  are,  *  The  Golden  Calf,' 

*  Old  Adam,*  anrl  n  journal,  called  'The  Jason.'  Retired  from  public 
life,  he  enjoys  a  delightful  repose,  either  on  an  estate  of  his  own,  half 
a  league  from  Fmnkfort-on-the-Meinc,  or  on  the  slu>rc  ;»  of  the  lake  of 
iSurich.  Devoted  to  agriculture  and  letters,  and  to  the  society  of 
an  amiable  wife,  Mary,  bom  Baroness  of  8eikendor£^  well  known 
tfarouffaoMt  Genna&y  as  one  of  the  most  distmgeishad  and  channipg 
women  of  her  age  and  ooimtry, — ^he  extends  his  liospitality  to  all  mbi 
have  any  pretensions  to  eminenoe  in  learning  or  personal  oharaofecr* 

•  Wahrheit  ens  Jean  Paul  Friedricli  Richtcr's  Leben.  8  thoile.' 

(TruOis  from  the  JUife  of  Jofam  Paul  Fiederioaichter*  Srdpett.}  • 

Ths  '  Edinburgh  Review'  has  teeently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 

£nglish  reader  this  extraordinary  genius,  m  giving  an  account  of 
two  volumes  of  this  ^vork  which  lormcrlv  appeared,  and  which  were 
formed  from  autoi^iajjhs  of  Richter  himself.  The  contents  of  the 
third  volume,  vvhicli,  by  the  bye,  is  not  the  last,  are  drawn  from  other 
sources,  of  which  the  writer,  an  mtimale  iiicnd  ui  the  deceased,  has 
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bad  the  opporiumiy  of  availing  hidiselfl  ThQ  lasl  published  volume 
h  the  ikia«t  interesting,  as  relanngf  to  particular  iaddents  in  the  life  of 
Wcliter;  and  AOM  especitdly  to  the  difficulties  whldi  that  eminent  mail 

experienced  to  make  himsen  known,  and  his  constancy  in  surmounting 
fte  obstacles  which  opposed  him.    Peniiylcss  and  fViendless,  often 
©"blififed  to  Veep  the  house  for  want  of  shoes  to  wear  ahroad,  during 
twelve  continuous  years  Jean  Paul  Richter  persevered  in  WTiting", 
in  sending  his  manuscripts  to  booksellers  and  the  literati,  notwith- 
standing that  he  always  found  them  rejected  with  disdain. 
'  Instead  of  being  disgusted  and  wearied,  he  sent  fbrth  his  oli. 
manuscripts  from  one  extremity  of  Germany  to  the  other,  &nd»  wUle 
fce  remained  in  expectation,  not  indeed  of  a  favourable  answer,  but 
a  repulse,  he  filled  fresh  sheets.    At  len^rih,  after  a  dozen  years  of 
continual  [irivations,  in«;uhs,  and  diaappointmcuts,  he  succeeded  in 
Ending  a  person  vv  iio  would  run  the  risk  of  publishing  one  of  his  works, 
luimediately  his  fame  spread  like  a  torrent  j  and  then  a  succession  of 
tarions  publications  soon  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  rlslngi 
above  the  miserable  lol  in  life  which  Ate  had  seemed  to  aasien  him. 
He  had  the  ram  ^rtune  to  pass  from  a  youth  <uU  of  difficulties,  to  B^ 
mature  n[^e,  surrounded  with  comforts,  and  to  carrjf  With  bim  to  the 
tomb  his  laurels  still  flourishing-. 

The  last  work  of  Richter  was  *  Selina,  or  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,'  a  work  which  he  left  incomplete,  and  wliich  was  published  afler 
Mb  decease,  a  few  months  ago.  It  displays  the  sainef  depth  of  feeling 
and  teftottle  enthusiasm  wliidi  characterise  afi  the  wori^s  of  this  il* 
Ifislrions  writer. 

•  « 

*  Yarsuch  die  Migsv^ttodnigsa  au  heben  weldM  swischen  dem 
gftmig  mm  England  and  dam  Herzog  toIi  Biaunschwaif  dunik 
den  Oiafen  von  Munster  bfiMgeffirht  worden.  Voa  cinem  fitnk* 
manne  aus  0ffi2ii»leii  QueUen.— Hamburgh,  1826/ 

^An  attempt  to  remove  the  differences  caused  by  Count  Munster,  * 
between  the  Kiiin  ot  England  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  {  WfTttW 
by  u  private  iudividual,  trom  oflficiai  sources.) 

The  disi>ute  between  the  King  of  England,  Count  Munster,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  continues  to  exercise  the  pens  of  more  tlian 
one  writer.  The  little  work  above-named  attracts  attention,  not  sot 
much  by  reason  of  the  vaJue  of  its  contents,  as  on  account  of  the 
dlarader  of  its  author.  The  Prince  of  Brunswick  seems  to  have  a 
strange  partiality  for  horse-dealers  ;  he  employed  one  of  this  worthy 
fraternity  to  carry  his  ftmous  diaUenge  to  Count  Munster ;  and  the 
son  of  another  chapman  of  the  same  class  is  the  author  of  this  in- 
famous libel,  who,  while  he  pretends  to  the  office  of  pacificator 
between  the  llti^nts,  is  no  other  than  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  liired 
libellist.  His  tiue  name  is  John  Wit.  This  is  no  other  than  the 
Danish  adventurer,  who,  during  several  years,  under  the  name  of 
Ba|on  de  DOring,  feigning  the  principles  of  the  liberals,  visHad  liOii- 
don,  Paris,  and  Milan,  end,  deceiving  every  party,  snded  by  hs|i| 
scouted  by  all  as  a  pest  to  society.  He,  thereupoQi-published  a  w(»rk, 
entitled  'Memoirs  of  my  Life  nnd  Times,' the  second  edition  of  which 
has  just  issued  from  tiie  press  in  Brunswick.    That  work  is  a  mass  of 

&blea  and  calummes  reiaUng  to  the  Ubejrala  of  Crermany*  J^ance,  and 
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Italy  ;  aiifl,  professing  to  disclose  to  the  Holy  Alliance  the  secrets  of  ihe 
three  nations,  makes  the  blackest  accusations  ag-ainst  aU  who  have 
had  tbe  idsfortiiiie  to  become  aoqnainted  with  the  nithor.   He  tpw 
neitiier  dignity  nor  character,  nor  the  connections  of  friendship  orloreu 
He  makes  a  boast  of  adultery,  of  peijury,  and  of  bad  fiuth.  -  And  H  is 
this  man  who,  by  his  life  aiu!  hi"  works,  has  become,  in  amoral  sense, 
felo-de-se;  and  to  whom  the  governments  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria, 
notwithstanding-  his  ])reten(led  denouncement  of  the  demagogues, 
have  thought  fit,  on  account  of  his  avowed  perjuries,  to  forbid  access 
to  their  d4>miiiioiiB, — ^whd  has  had  tbe  eflfrontery  to  appear    the  Bccueer 
of  the  King  of  Enf^and  and  Count  Munster ;  and  to  suefa  a  man  is  H 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  has  had  the  weakness  to  commit  the 
defenee  of  his  dignity.* 

*  Berichtigung  einiger  Iffissdactungea  von  K,  W.     SchlegeL'  Berlin, 
1838. 

J.  H.  Voss,  the  celebrated  translator  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
published  in  1824  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Antisymbolik/  a  work  written 
to  refute  the  *  Symbolik'  of  Creufser.  With  a  omsiderable  degree  of 
strength,  sound  reasoning,  and  even  hamoi]r,,he  eiposes  and  overturns 
some  of  tbe  wild  hypotheses  of  this  last  named  myvljc^  particularly  hi^ 
absurd  notion  of  the  worship  of  Ba,cchus  haviiv^  been  Indian  in  its 
origin,  and  introduced  through  Egypt  and  Anterior  Asia  into  Greece, 
But,  not  content  to  slop  at  that  point,  the  veteran  scholar  itil  at  his  death 
a  second  volume  ready  for  the  press,  in  which  he  fights  over  again  his 
battles  wiih  bis 'quondam  instructor  Heyne,  attacks  the  mystics  anew, 
maintains  that  they  have  a  coyert  design  of  overturmng  the  Brbtestant- 
ism'  and  the  independence  of  the  empire  ;  that  tbey  form  a  secret  society 
composed  of  stmnd  Catholics,  such  as  GCrrcs,  arid  pretended  Prntc^1:\i»ts, 
such  as  Crenzer  and  Daub.  In  the  latter  hsf  hp  iiichu!*  s  A.  W. 
SchlegcL  A  French  periodical,  called  '  Le  Catholique,'  jjublished  at 
Paris,  repeats  tbe  charge  in  the  following  terms : — M.A.  G.  de  Schlegel 
ett  d  moi^  CaikoUque, 

thm  accused  in  difoent  quarters,  Mr.  Schlegel  thinks  H  nolonger 
prudent  to  leave  the  charges  imanswered,  move  especially  as  the  public 
change  of  faith  of  his  brother  Frederic,  the  more  strongly  exposes  hin^ 
to  suspicion.  Accordinprly,  in  the  ])resent  little  hmrhure,  he  makes  the 
apology  of  his  life'' and  \\\\ih.  He  goes  over  several  ot  the  events  of  his 
life  ;  shews  how,  by  his  intimacy  with  Mad.  de  Stael,  and  his  spirit  of 

Satriotism,  he  had  drawn  on  himself  the  indignation  of  Napoleon; 
wells  on  bis  activity,  mental  and  personal,  in  the  cause  of  Gennaaj 
and  liber^  in  the  memorable  year  or  1813,  when  he  acted  as  seevetaiy 
to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  witnessed  some  of  the  i^brions 
events  of  that  war  which  hurled  Napoleon  fi-om  his  throne — "While,** 
says  he,  "  Voss,  a\  as  (jnietly  sitting;  hetween  kh  four  posts,  behind  his 
garden-hedge,  over  which  he  never  knew  how  to  look  out."    He  ac» 

■ 

•  We  obsem  «  notiw  of  tbb  woric  in  a  recent  iiitaiW  of  *  the  Times,*  extiseled  fron 

a  Hamburgh  journal.  The  object  of  that  original  notice  appears  to  be  to  throw  the  cen- 
mrt  the  work  excites  xjpon  other  shoulders  than  tho«!e  which  ought  to- bear  it.  It  may 
he  futber  mentioned  that  Mr.  WH  is  tbe  person  who,  eome  years  siocei  puhUsbed  in  the 
'Morning  Chronicle'  wvcnl  violent  aUecke  oa  Ftioce  HaidoalMtfi  «u  e^Mr OMaia 
princes.  ■  .  •  ... 
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knoiwiedges,  liowevar,  thai  «t  period,  or  ^Uer,  he  MI  ttvployed, 
with  the  hope  of  focudnif  hU  oompatriots  to  eiertioD,  a  hold' and  glow* 

ing  style  of  lanopuage,  in  appealing  to  the  piety  and  knightly  deeds  of 
their  forefathers,  which  wouUl  be  totally  uiis\iital)le  to  the  pre'^ont  Hay. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  Schlccr^^rs  exculpation  of  himselt  perfectly 
satislactory  ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  our  reiiri  ft,  tluit  a  man  who  has 
deaenred  so  well  of  literature  as  J«  U.  Yom^  siiuuld  have  given  way  to 
ao  maA  peiaoDaK^  and  ahoBe*  aa  we  m  aorry  to  aee  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ^  Antieymhoiik/  We  rinoetely  bellefa  with  Voae  that  Oenaer  ia  in 
ctfor ;  and  erery  time  we  cast  a  look  on  our  copy  of  the  *8ymbolik'  wa 
feel  a  regret,  almost  amountinnj  to  indignation,  that  so  much  time  and 
learning"  should  have  been  consumed  in  putting;  together  such  an  un- 
founded theory;  but  we  most  certainly  acquit  its  author  of  anydeeply- 
meciUtated  design  against  Protestantism  and  tiie  righto  of  the  Germanic 
body. 

Tint  entire  of  the  paasaga  of  the  *  Cathdiqiie*  aOudad  to  ita  enriooa 
tnatanoe  of  the  bold  assertions  a  nnn  w31  maka  in  auppmt  of  hia 

party  or  relig-ion.    It  is  as  follows : — 

'  J)e  hautes  intellig-ences  Protcstantes  sc  sont  fuites  demiArcment 
Catholiques:  tels  sont  les  IStolberij;,  Fr.  Schlegel,  VV'ciner,  Adam  Miiller, 
Schelling,  Tieck,  Schlosser.  Tout  homme  de  gt;nie  dans  les  contn^es 
Knotestaates  penche  aiyourdniui,  h  son  insu,  on  antiament,  vera  le  Ca- 
thotidsme :  tel  eat  I'aBcendantnfteistible  de  CStona  W.  Biirka» 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Jean  de  MilUer,  le  po^te  Claudius,  Lavater,  at  plnaieurs 
autres.  Goethe  s'est  dt^cidt^  fort  tani  en  faveur  du  pantheisme.  Jamaaa  il 
no  fut  Protestant;  et  I'on  trouve  dans  quelques-uns  de  ses  ouvrages  une 
tendence  Catholique  prononcee.  Sclulier,  lorsque  son  talent  se  perfec- 
tiomia,  eutra  de  plus  en  plus  dans  des  conceptions  Catholiques.  Dans 
Wallenatein,  Maria  Stuart,  GtdUanme  Tdl,  rien  rae  lapelle  I'auteur 
d^itdgU  de  Don  Carloa,  lenient  dfteUimateurdont la  jeaneasecomposa 
cette  histoire  boursouflee  de  hi  Revolution  .les  Pays-Bas.  M.  A.  Q.  da 
Schickel  est  &  moititS  Catholique :  jamais  Herder  ne  fut  bostUe^' 

What  now  are  we  to  think  of  &  witter  who  aaya  Sir  W«  Jonea  was  • 
Catholic  U 
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9nc?.  Wp  went,  last  iiir^ht,  to  sec  Love  for  Love,  at  Drury  Lane: 
partly  because  we  could  not  p^iess  how  the  play  could  be  made  pre- 
sentable at  this  tunc  of  day,  and  partly,  because  we  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  how  our  actors  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  play  a  finished 
ooaA-and-breeches^  coanady  of  the  old  school.  We  desired  to  know 
,  how  the  same  lips  which  are  accuatomed  to  ejaculate  Keep  moving!**— 
**  That'i  your  tort !" — "  YouVe  a  going  it" — ^and  other  sucfh  tropea  of 
modern  wit,  would  deliver  the  pointed  and  polished  sentences  of 
C'fjiuj^reve, — and  how  an  audience,  u«ed  to  be  dazzled  hy  panoramic 
scfuery,  "  territic  explosions,"  and  all  (he  niittering  grandeur  of  panto- 
mimes and    Easter  pieces,"  would  receive  a  comedy  wiiii  uotiiiug 
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beyond  a  common  ]mvi  #f  fiaJti^  rapi«M»t4Rg  m  «|dtelty  Mgiflf* 

house  or  drawing-- room. 

As  to  the  play,  it  was  not  rendered  presentable :  at  least,  it  was 
fiiU  of  Itaguage  which  no  lady  of  these  d^ys  ought  to  listen  to,  and 
wIM  we  m  surprised  thil  muf  of  tfmii  weie  mfived  to  do.  Indeed. 

.  unless  ikm  -entting  beges  at  '*  Aet  I.  Scepe  I't"  eM  went  domi  to 
^  SatmA  Omnesr  we  do  pal  very  r^dily  see  how  him  in  JUifo  le  to 
be  rendered  fit  for  modem  ears.  Still,  the  manager  contrived  to  cut 
enough  to  make  the  play  disjointed,  without  rendering  it  decent.  Cerr 
tainly,  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  of  the  three  first  acts,  admirable  as  it 
is  with  regard  to  wit  and  knowledge  of  ntiture,  in  totally  unsuited  to 

^  41m  iBBweoid  detteety  of  tlMso  tinoi ;  o  deHeory  wliioh.  ew  it  H  bo 
(wUeh  wo  do  not  io  tiw  leenfc  «nni)  ooly  on  l£o  mfikoy  It  in  itself 
«  oompliment  to  virtue,  which  shews  that  i(  loo  o  stseoysv  ond  more 
general  hold  upon  the  public  mind  than  when  women  of  quality  sat 
•composedly,  and  listened  to  that  which  women  of  a  very  ditl'erent 
quality  would  almost  shrink  from  now.  The  real  truth  is  that  these 
plays  ought  no  longer  to  be  acted — and  indeed  they  are  very  seldom* 
Yeaburgh,  Cougreve,  and  even  Farquhar  must,  we  fear,  be  given  up>— 
Wyoberley  hee  been,  for  tome  yton.  Thdr  ndgrfioMe  tod  i^Mfatlled 
wH— 4lieir  keen  knowledge  of  EnaBskBotuio-  ■  their  Hvely,  faooytnt*  ta4 
rapid  action — their  constant  good  manners,  as  good  manners  were  io 
their  days  understood — their  vivid  and  varied  delineations  of  character- 
all  these  are  excellencies  which  it  is  pitiable  to  be  obliged  to  resign;  but 
indecency — in  some  of  them  coarse,  in  others  refined,  but  still,  in  fd| 
indecency — is  in  its  single  self  a  blemish  of  a  moral  importance  whic^ 
•flsott  ot  onoe  outweigh  all  tiio  intellectotl  noiitt  wo  Iumto  epumenitMl 
tbore.  To  those  wlio  WMk  to  study  the  progreas  of  society  in  Eng-r 
lead,  our  comic  writers  fipom  the  Restoration  to  about  the  middle  of 
George  the  Second's  reign  must  be  ever  invaluable  as  authorities  :  the 
very  fact  of  their  pervading  fault,  to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  is  in 
itself  most  strongly  illustrative  of  the  public  tastes  of  the  time.  But 
such  Uiiugs  will  iLot  do  for  represeotatioji  beiiare  general  audiences,  / 
in  which  persons  of  all  Tarieties  of  age,  and  SF  tiie  two  mesi 
ooDgregate. 

Love  for  Love  was  not  acted  last  night  so  well  as,  even  now»  H 
might  and  ought  to  have  been,  Mathews  in  Foresight  was  feeble, 
and  played  as  though  he  neither  cared  for,  nor  was  pleased  with,  his 
part.  We  should  be  sorry  if  this,  in  truth,  were  so  ;  for  Mr.  Mathews 
ought  to  know  with  what  magnificent  powers  of  comedy  the  charac- 
•tar  is  conceivedi  and  what  admirable  opportunities  for  efl&ot  smo  of 
the  poin^  ptesenL  Out  so  m«oh  was  cut  finom  even  this  part,  as  to 
toodsr  the  portraiture  scarcely  to  he  traced  at  the  fPhttle  crested  tiy 
Congreve.  We  should  like  to  see  Farren  in  this  part:  it  seems 
to  us  particularly  suited  to  his  admirable  powers.  Liston  surprised 
us :  with  the  most  unlimited  enjoyment  of  his  Lubin  Logs,  and 
Nicholas  Twills,  we  never  rated  this  gentleman  very  highly  as  an 
actor ;  having,  indeed,  always  seen  him  iail  in  every  stock-ptrt  whidl 
ko  hot  «tto«^»tod.  But  kit  Ben  wnt  raally  eseeUent;  not  li^Oi 
■irt  »  CQokuey,  but  o  vtvy  edminbhi  embodying  of  Congreve  s  saik)r, 
•Xbfwly.fliiitt  wwk^  Wf4«  kit  to»  good-bunioiiiwi  |  >foy  B«>  ia  ^ 
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^Iso,  acted  by  much  less  \\\  than  usual ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  unnecessary  coarseness,  really  gave  sr^eat  effect  to  the  seen© 
l^etween  Miss  Prue  and  Ben.  Tattle  is  exactly  in  Jones's  own  iiae» 
and  it  is  unueeebsary  to  say  be  did  il  luiqiirably ;  as  did  al^o  Mr« 
W«l]a<:li,  VidMitiiw.  Thi»  latt«r  gcntiMm  Mm  «oiMid«nlblr 
our  fspMtatiOM.  Kothiag;  <wJ4  be  bettor  tlww  Hie  ftHngiii 
and  gonUsoMnly  digsity  and  feeling  whidi  I10  threw  into  tlw  purl.' 
He  gave,  also,  the  fullest,  yet  in  no  degree  pedantic,  clearness  of 
enunciation  and  delivery  to  the  ea;quisite  writing  oi  hia  author ;  a 
merit  which  made  the  scenes  ia  which  he  and  Jones,  and  also  Cooper,- 
"were  engaged,  stand  pruuuuent  ia  the  perforinutice  of  the  night.  lit 
QVery  one  of  these  instaiMra  did  Mr.  Dawton  fail )  be  WM  eoftvae^ 
imptiiftet.  Md  almcMt  unlBteliliibly  iadiitiiitt  in  Im  dolivst^.  TO« 
HenUaman  lakes  Ubtrtiet  wiih  bbi  KuAor  wid  bi«  aiidiMM,  whiab  his 
declining  popularity  will  scarcely  continue  to  bear  him  out  in.  0| 
Miss  Tree  and  Mrs.  Davison,  in  Angelica  and  Mr«5.  Frail,  the  leet 
we  say  the  better ;  and  of  Mrs.  Org-er  in  Mrs,  Foresight,  we  can  say 
nothing;  for  the  part  was  almost  totally  cut  out.  In  every  respect,- 
the  performance  wanted  what  the  French  so  well  express  by  the  tUH 

f— -1 — • 

lO^A.  The  royal  assent  was  given  yesterday  to  the  bill  for  the  li|iMl 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  We  notice  this,  because  vague 
tumours  had  been  set  afloat  that  it  was  to  he  withheld-  Withheld ! — • 
In  the  year  1828,  the  roval  assent  wuhlieid  Irom  a  bill  wliicli  Ims 
j[>9Sfied  both  houses  of  Fariiament!  No,  no.  Tlie  days  of  royal  vt^ios 
tm  guneby,  iMvar  4a  felunu  We  'wander  el  tbe  iMiOfin  YMlnring 
to  rente  such  aa  idea  nov,  Peihepa,  howarer.  Lard  Bldon  ad  tha 
feport  in  circulation  ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  all  wonder  ceaaee* 

As  to  the  bill  itself  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  step  to  have  made  to 
be  able  to  n;ei  such  a  measure  thronp^h  the  House  of  Lords  ;  it,  cer- 
tainly, was  cloirged  and  mangled  there,  but  still  only  in  a  dearree 
quite  moderate  as  compared  with  wliat  might  have  been  expected  trom 
via  Hcieifitery  Wisdom.  The  debates  on  tbt  bill  vara  highly  enteiw 
teioing  and  edifying ;  but  they  wave  the  tuple  of  leal  nwrntii,  ratlMr 
ttMn  this ;  and  will  hepva  beooana  qnite  obsolete  before  this  Number 
of  our  Magazine  appears.  As  for  the  boasted  liberality  of  the 
Bishops,  wo  shall  say  something  when  we  see  them  do  anythinsr  libera! 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  ministerai  till  then,  we  suspend  our 
judgment. 

lJUA.  Tlia  Catholic  QaaHiott  yasaid  hat  nig^  la  the  Houaa  af 
CooinMma,  by  a  majority  of  ais )  a  drcumstaaoa  widcb  deligfala 

inasmuch  aa  H  ia  a  majority,  but  which  pain  aa  as  being  so  aaiaN% 

Still,  when  we  consider  tlie  host  of  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mass 
of  prejudice,  arrayed  afruinst  the  question — and,  also,  that  it  has 
nothiniz;  but  reason  and  justice  in  its  support,  —it  is  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation that  it  hhuuld  have  been  caxried  at  all.  By  iar  the  mu»t 
atriking  thiag  ia  the  debate  ia  tba  aliaoal  talal  leak  bodi  of  talMit  and 
aama  aaaopgUit  OCToiiW  if  tha  «iaMwa>  WIHi  tln.«Mptf«i 
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of  Mr.  Peel,  we  really  can  single  out  no  individuals  of  higher  intel 
lectual  rank  than  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  JVI« 
Omrgp  Saffkci.  A  mora  pitiable  display  than  the  oratory  and  ttrjBrxl 
■Milts  againat  the  iiueatloD  never  oecuned  in  the  aanrnla  of  dalaesfti 
end  yet  the  herd  gathers  in  goodly  nnmbcra  io  vote.   A  Yociftroua 
MO !  is  the  measure  of  their  eloquence  ;  by  quantity  they  make  up  fb« 
their  inrj\lculable  lack  of  quality;  thonrrh  thpv  Itnve  only  *'  one  halH 
penny-worth  of  bread,"  they  have  an  "  intfilc  ralile  ({uanUty  of  sack.**  | 
One  gentleman,  however,  did  certainly  maice  an  ai^mentative. 
speech  against  the  motion ;  which  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice 
to  peas  over  uimoticed.  We  aUade  to  AdnuFal  Evims,  membcer  ibr 
Wexftfd;  whose  name  we  do  not  lecoUect  having  before  seen  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates ;  a  circumstance  most  deeply  to  be  regretted^ 
to  Judge  from  his  effort  of  last  nig-ht.  He  has  claim  to  the  rare  merits— 
indeed,  xve  believe  it  to  be  unique  during  the  course  of  these  debates — - 
of  saying  something  new  on  tlie  Catholic  Question.    For  instance,  the 
gallant  member  says  that  he  does  not  trust  to  the  professions  made  b j 
Hw  Catholics  of  Teq)ect  and  alftetion  Ibr  fhe  constitution;  because, 
adds  he»  ^  If  they  wished  to  prove  the  sinemty  of  their  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  he  would  say  let  them  embrace  the  religion  of  tha 
Protestants/*   The  report  in  which  we  read  this — that  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle — roalici(>n«]y  subjoins  the  words  [a  laugh],  as  though  it 
were  possible  for  the  dignity  of  a  British  House  of  Commons  to  sutler 
itself  to  be  compromised  by  any  exliibition  of  levity  at  an  argument  so 
novel  and  important  as  tliis.   But  the  admiral  also  displays  great  and 
nealons  shfll  in  pioeelytisra ;  and  proposes  a  seheQis  by  wfaodi  eveir 
Csibolle  {n  Irdand  shall  be  madeJ^tkestant  in  a  few  weeks : 
aays  this  erudite  and  intelHgeiit  gentleman,  **  let  the  legislature  pass  a 
rote  by  which  they  would  prive  all  the  tithes  to  the  priests,  and 
exempt  the  Protestants  Ir  an  the  payment  of  any  tithes  at  nil.  Tt 
they  did  so,  he  was  convinced  they  would  not  be  troubled  any  more 
upon  this  subject,  for  they  would  liave  uil  the  people  of  Ireland  oi 
one  religion  almost  immediately*'^  til*  Itie  homMjirable  member  does 
mt  state  whether  be  has  eonsiilled  tlie  Bishops  of  Derry  and  doyoe, 
or  any  other  apostolically-paid  member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland|  upon 
tills  scheme  for  transterring  tithes  and  abolishing  papists.  Tliey 
might,  indeed, .venerate  the  means  in  consideration  of  the  end;  but 
still  we  cannot  but  think  they  would  regard  the  transference  of  tith^ 
OS  a  queer  way  of  supporting  the  Established  Church  ! 
-    Sehoufily-r-ribr  one  must  at  last  be  serious  in  reflecting  where  and  . 
upon  what  occasion  these  absurdities  took  phiee— It  mnst»  we  shoold 
Imagine,  be  a  matter  of  shame  and  humiliation,  ibr  the  senate  ef  this 
'oouutry  to  have  such  things  as  these  gravely  propounded  to  it  as 
argument  and  reasoning  by  one  of  its  members.    Truly  has  it  been 
saU,  the  masih  oi  inteUcet  lias.stopped  short  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hoiue. 


14£A.  Our  prophecy  of  last  month  is  fast  advancmg  towards  its 
nceomplirimicitt :  Mile.  Seotag  Is  ahreadj  diminishing  in  her  attraetiQiv 
and  cartninlv  has  not  made  a  kU  here,  at  all. '  We  went  last  nightio 
^  leeborln  iilMlhirftiarib  caUhte  beal|Mt,  the  J)onoada 
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mid»  not  only  bed  m  i3»  staVed  in,  ia  our  entrance  iftto  the  pit,  bat 

DbfanI  or  nnar,  Mtded  wlitte  1M  plenad. 
And  Has  is  her  best  part,  is  it  ? — Well— Germany  may  be  ri^ht-^ 
Peris  may  hare  confirmed  its  judgment  wisely — but  we  conftss.  we 
<C8nnot  even 'understand  in  the  nnost  rmote  manner  what  it  is  that  has 
caused  any  admiration  at  all !  Certainly,  there  is  facility  of  execution, 
but  what  is  the  use  of  facility  without  any  organ  to  be  facile  with  ? 
Mile,  Sontag^'s  voice  is  a  poor,  thin,  puling,  flagcolet-like  pipe,  which 
has  neitiier  force,  nor  fulness,  iior  richness,—- nay,  nor  even  any  i;e- 
^markable  sweetness  ^ther.  ^  In  Ifae  duel,  in'Hie  second  Act,  between 
^ena  and  If alcolm  Oxaeme,  Madame  SehfUz  completely  be^t  her-^ 
ihorougbly  outsang  her' at  every  point.  This  lady  came  to  tills 
country  with  no  preliminary  puffs,  unheralded  by  stories  of  Eng^lish 
peers  and  forein^n  potentates  contending  for  the  honour  of  a  smile, 
and,  consequently,  that  nose-led  monster,  the  London  public,  has 
troubled  its  head  very  little  about  her :  but  she  is  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, has  a  fine  roice,  approaching  to  the  contr'alto,  and  forms -herself 
upon  tlie  first  eziatiog  model — Pasta.  She  will  be,  no  doubt,  a 
very  eminent  singer,  and  is»  at  present,  one  of  very  eonsiderable 
merit.  Her  triumph  over  Mile.  Sontag,  last  night,  was  marked—^ 
the  expressions  of  wonderment  around  us  were  nnmberless.  For 
our  own  part,  we  were  .not  surprised — we  were  amused.  We  be- 
thought us,  also,  of  the  miserable  fate  of  the  luckless  Sontag,  to- 
morrow ! — Pasta  herself  will  be  opposed  to  her !  If  one  of  her  humble 
ibUowem  could  thus  outstrip  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  what 
will  not  ifte  do?  We  confess,  we  have  been  most  egregionsly  diverted 
by  the  preparations  made  by  Pasta  for  putting  Sontag  irrevocably  to 
death.  In  the  first  place,  she  writes  a  letter  to  the  papers,  prostrating 
herself  iu  gratitude  for  the  unspeakable  condescension  of  Sonta<^  in 
singing  for  her  benefit  at  all :  and  then,  she  announces  in  the  bills 
that  Mad.  Pasta  will  aUempt  the  part  of  Otello,  while  that  of  Desde- 
nona  will  be  Mwdaimd  by  Mile.  Sontag !  This  is  eiceedingly  rich, 
•knowiBg  as  every  one  must  know — that  It  is  Mad,  Paata's  filed 
purpose  to  extinguish  the  unhappy  Qerman  for  ever  and  a  day. 
Mad.  Pasta  is  n  sitip^er,  an  actress,  and  a  woman — and  if,  having-  her 
rival  in  her  power,  she  do  not  crmli  her,  she  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

The  fuss  that  has  been  made  about  Sontag's  beauty  is  another  sub- 
jeet  totally  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  will  wager  any  modicum 
-of  odds  that  a  gentleman  may  latriy  be  disposed  to  ask,  that  we  pro^ 
duce  five-and-twenty  handsomer  women  in  one  turn  between  Hyde- 
Park  Comer  and  Stnnhope-street  Gate.  Slic  hns  neither  feature  nor 
expression  ;  and,  as  ibr  figure,  if  k  lady  will  put  herself  into  an  edifice 
resembling-  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  it  is  impossible  for  any  evp,  how- 
ever experienced,  to  truce  what  may,  or  may  not,  exist  bencutii. 

—  Apropos  of  Madame  Sdifiti,  whose  name  we  hasre  had  ooearion 

to  mention. above, — we  think  this  lady  has  been  mostscurvily  treated-; 

that  is,  supposing  the  facts  advanced  by  her  to  be  true,  and  we  have 
seen  no  contradiction  mark'  to  them,  which,  one  would  think,  the  party 
principally  concerned  would  have  hastened,  to  do,  had  he  been  ahlfi, 
JuN£,  1828.  '86 
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It  is  now  ten  days,  or  more,  since  Madame  Schiltz  addressed  a  mm^ 

sensibly  and  modestly  written  letter  to  the  papers,  to  oxplain  why  a 
concert,  which  had  been  announced  ibr  her  benetit,  would  not  take 
place.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  aot  remember  that  this  concert 
had  been  got  up  for  the  purpose  of,  in  some  degree,  reimbursing  Mar 
dame  Sehiits  for  the  lots  which  the  bid  sustunMl,  to  tiie  eqiount.  It  i« 
eaid,  of  several  hundred  pouiubi  by  a  robbery  whidi  had  been  coipr 
jnitted  at  her  house  while  she  was  ntlending  to  her  duty  at  the 
Theatre.  The  principal  sinp^ers,  including'  Pasta  and  Sontag",  very 
kuidly  offered  to  sing  at  this  concert,  and  their  names  were  accord- 
inoly  announced  in  tlie  bills.  At  this  moment,  according'  to  Madame 
Schiilz'b  Htatcmeat,  forth  steps  M.  liaportc,  the  lessee  qf  the  Opera 
House,  apd  says  thai  all  these  singers  are  fingaged  to  bim,  and  tba( 
not  one  of  them  shall  sing,  unless  the  concert  be  held  |A  the  concert* 
room  at  the  Oper»  House,  and  thai  be  receive  half  the  (Hrofita.  XJpp^ 
this,  the  singers  in  question  express  very  natural  disgust  and  inoig* 
■nation,  which  they  proceed  to  carry  to  what  we  cannot  but  ennsider 
a  somewhat  paradoxical  excess,  by  dcclariiifr  that,  if  that  resolution  be 
adhered  to,  they  will  not  sing  ut  all.  Both  parties  stick  to  their  de* 
termination,  and  thus  between  them  poor  Madame  Sch^tz  falls  to  tUe 
ground*  having,  besides  ber  original  loss,  to  pay  the  evpensea  which 
had  been  already  incurred  for  the  concert  This  is  lamentable;  aod» 
if  the  facts  be  not  overstated,  we  cannot  but  consider  M.  I^portePt 
condnct  to  lu  of  a  description  which  we  wiU  nol  trui^  ouifelTei  ta 
characterise  in  ^irords. 


IStft.  We  are,  Uiough  Maga;£iuers,  devoted  to  the  cause  oi  trutii ; 
nnd»  therefore,  will  not  sofien  vb^t  we  wrote  ^  couple  <)f  days  ago  abnpl 
the  Sontag,  or  warp  what  ve  are  going  to  write,  to  suit  it,  We  said 
what  we  considered  just  then,  and  we  will  say  what  we  consider  jo^fc 
now.  The  truth  is  then,  that  Soi^ag  shewed  much  better  fight  than 
we  expected ;  nnd  if,  as  we  jocosely  im])uted  to  Pasta,  she  meant  to 
apply  an  ejttiuguisher,  and  to  **  ^eraser  rintame, '  she  certainly  has  not 
done  so.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  measur ekss  gulf  between  the  merits 
of  the  two ;  and  Sontag's  most  successful  efforts  w^  ^ 
interval  firom  Paat^  in  the  same  part;  but  atiU  she  was  vaafly  betlir 
than  we  thought  she  could  have  been  in  any  thing,  and  she  had  the 
great  advantage  of  Pasta  having  put  herself  into  a  part  the  least  suited 
to  her  probably  of  any  in  the  whole  repertoire.  If,  indeed,  we  must 
crive  vent  to  a  little  of  the  spleen  which  we  had  reserved  for  poor  dear 
boiiitirr,  we  should  say  that  Pasta  looked  but  little  graceful  in  her  male 
atiae,  and  that  we  begrudged  e]|ceedingly  the  fine  expression  of  her 
countenance  being  lost  by  her  face  being  stained  brown*  We  w^e 
wishing  all  the  time  that  she  had,  according  to  Quin's  moit  '*  played 
it  white  Still  her  acting  was  tragedy  of  ^e  first  Ofder :  we  question 
even  whether  her  dramatic  genius  do  not  perhaps  excel  that  of  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  and  our  reasons  fov  thinking  so  are  these.  She  produces, 
we  think,  an  equal  impression  with  what  was  efieeted  by  that  great 

•  Tliere  is  a  tradition  of  Quin,  one  night  on  his  way  to  dress  for  Othello,  lookiaf 
tbrottgii  llie  curtain,  and  seeing  a  very  thin  pit,  cxclaiininp,  "  U«Bf  *tMp  tb^  JNt 
worth  bLackeiuug  oae^  UM:e  ior  ^  I  Uuak  I  shall  play  ii  white.'*- 
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actress;  and,  as  re^rards  her  performances  in  London  especially,  the 

means  ftimished  to  her  are  iufinitely  less  powerful.    Mrs.  Siddona 

avokCy  and  in  English,  to  an  English  uudieace.    Madame  Pasta  sings, 

and  in  Italian.   Now,  whatmr  tOKf  be  ihe  ehmfl  of  miui«->-«iid  m 

iBdiMmliy  ntber  cyverrafte  Umbii,  if  any  thing^it  mutt,  we  think,  be 

•doitted  by*the  wildest  fanaHkn  ptr  la  musim,  that  its  pvoper  place 

Is  Aot  in  the  reiuMng  of  the  stronger  and  fiercer  passions ;  end  thefc 

an  artist  who  is  compelled  to  nse  it  as  their  vehicle,  labours  under  an 

infinite  diparlvantao-e  as  to  their  expression.    Besides  this,  the  n  rtat 

majority  of  the  andiencc  at  the  Opera  House  understand  ItaUaii  but 

imperfectly — a  considerable  portion,  not  at  all.    And  when  we  con- 

Udeff  the  elfect,  whidi>  In  despite  of  fbete  cireimBteaceB,  Had.  Faata 

produces  on  her  heeren,  we  must,  we  think,  admit  thAt,  at  ell  events, 

her  dramatic  powers  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  surpassed  by  e?eB  the 

great  Queen  of  Tragedy,  to  whom  we  have  been  comparing  her. 

As  to  the  mu?)c  of  Otello,  Pasta,  in  the  single  pieces,  was  magni- 

ficent;  but,  in  tlie  duets  witli  Desdemona,  there  was  no  i^pttin£r  over 

tliefaet,  that  the  music  was  composed  for  a  mule  and  a  female  voice; 

and  that,  therefore,     of  course,  must  suffer  by  bein^xccuted  by  two 

soprani,  or  rather  a  soprmo  and  a  niexso*sopraao.  This  dlfl^rence  of 

Quality  was  by  no  means  sufBeient  to  work  out  the  luU  effiect  of  the 

composition.    Au  reste,  we  only  wish  the  man  of  demiHsemi-<iu^vers, 

qvi  faif  rah^'^r  fous  ses  hero.t — Rossini — would  leave  such  subjects  a» 

that  of  the  Mndi  of  Venice  aloiif  ;  and  that  the  manairer'^  would  not 

8Canda!i7e  English  taste  by  ha%  ini;-  tlip  finest  trag-ic  composition  thntthe 

world  hu^  seen,  brought  forward  as  travestied  by  truiupeU  and  viulius. 

*  ^^^^^^^ 

We  njoiee  eseeediDgly  to  see  that  a  bill  is  about  to  be  brought 

Into  pafliiment  to  allow  persons  accused  of  felony  to  have  their  ftdl 
defence  made  by  counsel.    It  is,  we  think,  nothing  short  of  a  disgrace 
to  the  British  Flon^e  of  Commons,  that  a  similar  attempt  has  been 
several  times  made  ,  and  always  with  signal  failure.    We  cannot  con- 
ceive any  thing  laucli  more  monstrous  than  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.   For  the  prosecution,  counsel  are  allowed  to  speak.    It  is 
true,  uat  it  is  the  practice  to  abstain  from  any  inflaminatory  com* 
ments,  and  to  go  so.ftrther  than  a  pM&n  statement  of  the  facte  whioh 
It  is  proposed  to  prove  in  evidence.   But  the  statnnent  is  made :  it  is 
a  narrative  comin<i^  from  the  lips  of  a  man  whose  study  it  has  been, 
al!  Iii*^  Hf(%  to  dove-tail  circumstances,  and  to  place  them  in  a  lucid  and 
consecutive  form  before  the  minds  of  others.    The  prisoner's  counsel, 
cn  the  other  hand,  is  allowed  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  urge 
ar.y  point  of  law  on  behalf  of  the  accused  which  may  occur  to  him ; 
but  he  may  do  no  more.   It  is  left  to  the  prisoner  liimself— almost 
necessarily  a  man  ftom  the  lower  orders  of  society,  who  has  never 
addressed  a  public  assembly  in  his  life,  and  who  stands  there  with, 
perhaps,  his  life,  and  certainly  his  liberty,  at  stake — it  is  left  for  (his 
mnii,  under  these  circumstances,  not  orh'  to  tell  his  own  story — ainattor 
suHiciently  ditficult  for  an  ig-norant,  uneducated  man  so  ])laced — but 
also  to  what  is  technically  termed  **  speak  to  evidence."  He  iiimself 
moet,  if  it  be  done  at  au,  compare,  contrast,  and  sift  the  testimony 
brought  forward  agafaut-Utt,  one  of  flie  mostdflleult  tasks  of  aih  «d« 
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TocaCe»  and  one,  very  frequently,  of  the  moet  yital  Iraportanee  to  the 

result  of  a  case.  Now,  is  this  ftir  play?— is  it  common  sense?  So 
little  is  it  either,  that  we  have  frequently  met  with  persons,  unao* 

C}n;itTitr(1  n  ith  our  judicial  procedure,  wliom  we  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  make  believe  that  such  was  really  the  practice,  "  Oh  !  non- 
sense ?  Oh  !  pooh,  pooh  !  That  can  t  be  !  You  are  joking. '  Such,  and 
such  like,  are  the  expressions  of  people  of  sense  and  justice,  but  who 
an  unaeqnainted  wiUi  the  details  of  oar  law,  with  regard  to  this  point. 

And  what  are  the  arguments  used  against  a  change?— First,  it  is 
an  innovation :  very  well,  we  will  leave  that.  Next,  that  the  J udge 
is  the  prisoner's  counsel.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not :  pikT,  in  the 
next,  he  ousxht  not  to  he.  That  he  is  not,  every  pructitiouer  in  our 
criminal  courts  throughout  the  kiiiij,clom  will,  we  are  contident,  confirm 
us  in  asserting.  How  indeed  should  he  be  ?  He  has  to  sum  up  iui- 
partially  to  the  jury ;  he  ia  to  hold  the  halaaee  between  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and  present  the  result  in  his  charge.  Now,  the  duty  of 
a  counsel  is  to  say  aU  thai  can  be  said  on  one  side ;  and  it  has,  very 
naturally,  always  been  considered  as  the  best  mode  of  eliciting  truth, 
for  one  advocate  to  say  every  thing  that  e;uv  be  \irged  for  one  party, 
another  for  the  other,  and  then  for  the  Judge  to  firt  out,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  above  all,  with  the  most  strictly  iuipurliul  iairiiesi$,  the 
real  points  on  both  sides  which  the  jury  ought  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, to  guide  thdr  decision*  How  can  a  Judce  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner?  The  &ng  is  preposterous. 
.  A  third  reason  given  against  making  the  proposed  change  is,  that  if 
counsel  were  to  be  !ie;ird  on  both  sides,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
lengthen  the  proceedings.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  the  question  is  to 
do  justice — as  speedily  as  possible,  certainly — but  above  all  to  do 
justice.  Now,  is  it  not  necessary,  for  full  justice  to  be  done,  that  tl>e 
accused  should  have  the  sane  advantages  as  the  aecaser?  In  civil 
cases — no  one  attempts  to  say  "  Business  will  be  g^t  through  much  more 
quickly, if  there  be  no  speech  for  the  defendant ;  therefore,  there  shall 
be  no  speech  for  the  defendant."  This  sounds  little  short  of  ludicrous ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  nuich  so,  ii  the  exti  omity  of  injustice  can,  by  dint  of 
bad  reasoning,  ever  become  ludicrous,  as  the  case  which  now  exists  ;  for, 
in  civil  actions,  a  few  pounds,  perhaps,  are  at  stake,  and  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  it  is  very  frequently  a  man^s  life.  The  last  reason  that  we 
know  of  is,  ^  system  toorkt  wdL  In  the  great  minority  of  cases  it 
certainly  is  a  matter  of  indiffi;rence  how  the  prisoner  is  defended ;  for, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  he  is  guilty ;  but  It  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  take  also  into'consideration  those  cases  where  he  is  iunoeent,  h\it 
wiiere  circumstances  press  against  him.  In  what  proportion  these 
cases  occur,  it  matters  not — they  do  occur,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
Moreover,  where  all  we  ask  in  their  support  is  a  broad  principle  of 
justice,  their  daim  is  doubly  strong. 

The  point  we  have  been  diseossing  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our 
eriminal  laws ;  for  there  are  many  principles  of  practice  which  we 
cannot  but  consider  extravagantly  lenient  towards  the  prisoner ;  for 
they  tend,  not  to  protect  the  innocent,  but  to  slielter  the  guilty.  Wc 
allude  to  the  exceeding  care  which  is  taken  to  prevent  a  man  saying 
apy  thing  which  may  criminate  himself,  aa  if  innocent  people  sald^ 
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thiTJCfs  to  criminate  themselves;  to  the  extent  to  which  the  fl(j<  niue 
about  receiving  coiile.ssions  is  carried,  as  if  ionocent  men,  v^oa  having 
said  to  them,  "  You  had  better  confess,"  immediately  invented  a  ro- 
mance, detailiag  an  imaginary  crime ;  and  to  a  multitude  of  technical 
details  which  we  will  not  now  enumerate.  But  it  is  stfaoge  that,  in  the 
midst  of  these  contrivances  to  enable  rogues  to  escape,  there  should 
be  so  much  opposition  made  to  n  measure,  hy  which  the  chances  of 
pjreservatioa  would  be  extraded  to  honest  men  also* 


.  20///.  Our  readers  know  that  we  are  |feueral  advocates  for  improve- 
ment of  every  kind ;  and  that  we  hail  joyfully  its  advance  in  all 
branches  of  human  affiun.  It  has  been,  thoefore,  with  extreme  satis- 
&ction  that  we  have  lately  witnessed  the  fpreatly  increased  prevalence 
of  an  improvement,  whicli  has  been  struggling  hard  for  some  years  to 
arrive  ut  the  ])oint,  which,  we  think,  it  has  now  reached.  We  allude 
to  die  imouiurtioii  the  black  neckcloth  in  the  evening.  It  is  now, 
we  fear,  some  .six,  il  nut  seven,  years  since  we  saw  this  first  attempted 
at  the  Opera,  by  H  ughes  Ball.  But  he  had  not  wdght  to  carry  through 
an. alteration  of  such  importance;  people  could  not  quote  him  as  an 
authority  even  to  themsdves:  we  think  aintost,  indeed,  that  his  well- 
meant,  though  premature,  endeavours,  rather  retarded  than  assisted 
the  great  cause.  For  it  ?<?  great — it  is  the  cause  of  Ait,  the  cause  of 
comfort,  and  thence  the  cause  of  good  taste  and  of  good  sense  united. 
The  white  cravat  was  in  every  respect  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
against  every  rule  of  colouring — it  presented  no  contrast,  the  shirt 
(and  tUl  lately,  even  tiie  waistcoat!)  being  also  white;  but  it  did  ' 
present,  what  is  the  most  ofieuBive  fault  to  the  eye  of  any  in  the  whole 
theory  of  colour,  a  slight  discrepancy  of  tints  of  the  same  colour ;  for 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  linen  of  the  shirt,  the  cambric  of  the 
neckcloth,  and  the  marcella  of  the  waistcoat,  to  be  brought,  by  any 
degree  of  lavatorial  skill,  to  exactly  the  same  hue.  In  the  next  place, 
even  granting  (which  we  utterly  deny)  that  the  white  neckcloth  was 
becoming  at  any  tlme-^even,  to  speak  alchemically,  in  the  very  moment 
of  projection,  when  the  laborious  amalgamation  of  parts  has  produced 
one  glorious  whole,  and  the  Dressed  Man  sallies  forth,  like  the  sun  at 
morn,  in  all  the  pride  and  freshness  of  the  toilet, — even  prantiii?]^  this 
(which  we  never  will)  who  has  ever  beheld  the  bloom  of  beauty  of  the 
cerviciai  structure  outlast  even  the  second  course  ?  A  London  gust  of 
air,  ^icountered  in  getting  out  of  the  carriage  (or  the  hackney-coach, 
fi>r  we  have  known  men,  who  wore  very  good  efettev,  come  to  dinner 
in  a  hackney-coach  *)  has  breathed  its  black  breath  upon  the  *'  un- 
sunned snow"  of  the  neckcloth,  and  marred  its  beauty  for  the  evening; 
or  a  rn'^h  turn  (,f  the  head  has  destroyed  in  an  instant  that  symmetry, 
which  it  has  taken  (shall  I  say?)  hours  to  construct;  or  the  melting 
properties  of  a  crowded  room  and  a  June  night,  have  deprived  it  of  that 

•  One  of  il'p  most  i^reeable  storj'-teller';  nbout  town  narrates  the  following  dialogno 
AS  baving  occurred  between  him  and  a  lady  Uving  in  Portland  Place : — Lad^.  Do  you 
know  Mw.  i  ,  ?  (naming  an  opposite  neignbour.)  Gent/eman.  1  do.  L.  Does 
sliL^  rnt  give  very  agrcci^  !•  lii.ncrs.  G.  Yes;  now  you  mention  it,  I  ihink  her  parties 
are  very  pleasant.  One  always  mcei&  a  greut  many  agreeable  people  there.  L.  I  thought 
90i  Mmtm  wia^v peopic  come  m  hocineu-coae^.  There  is  gre^  kawdrtlii  ef  itm 
fathiiL 
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force  and  lirmness  on  which  its  sightliness  entirely  depends,  and  lefl 
the  unhappy  wearer  with  a  wet  white  rope  round  his  neck,  as  the  only 
vestige  of  the  product  of  art  upon  wfaidi  tiie  pains  of  his  washer-'inNiiaii 
tnd  himself  hmi.  been  so  lavished.  Again,  the  time,  difficulty,  and 
danger  attending  the  operation  of  putting  on  and  tying  the  starched 
neckcloth,  are  so  many  decided  evils  firem  which  the  black  one  is  6eei 
How  seldom  can  the  question 

"  Have  yon,  my  friend,"  I've  heard  Mmiayt 

"  Been  lucky  in  your  turns  to-day?" 

be  answered  in  the  afiirrnative,  even  though  "  a  fortnight's  laundry" 
sliould  have  been  expended  in  the  operation? 

Now,  from  all  and  sundry  these  objections,  the  black  silk  cravat  is 
ftee.  The  colour  gives  beautiM  relief  to  the  line  of  white  collar  ap- 
pearing above,  and  Afrms  a  vich  combination  with  th^  colours,  wh«i 
\\('}]  hosen,  iff  the  Waistcoat  and  toat,  be  they  any  gradation  of  what 
they  in  most  cases  must  be,  red,  blue,  or  brown.  Again,  an  accit'  n- 
tal  .wijit  conveys  no  lasting  stig-ma,  and  a  man  may  move  his  heao  '.■") 
the  right,  to  the  left,  upwards  and  downwards,  without  crucifying  ^lis 
neckcloth,  or,  what  is  rather  worse,  keep  him  in  constant  fear  of 
it  The  difficulty  of  putting  on  is  totally  obviated — the  garment  Id 
ready  manufactured  by  the  htoAer ;  we  do  not  medto  tbey  are 
gone  by,  and  were  too  stiff  and  formal  at  all  limes,  but  the  folded  and 
formed  neckcloth,  buttoning  over  a  delicate  stiffisnef  (Ludlam's  are  the 
best)  is  ready  to  tlie  hand,  and  is  disposed  rotmd  the  neck  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  degree  of  time  nr?d  temper  saved  by  this  chang^e  we  leave 
to  be  determined  by  those  gentlemen  who  used  to  be  celebrated  for  their 
iieSy  two,  four,  six  years  ago. 

The  adoption  of  this  last  improvement  of  our  costhme  has  been,  for 
many  years,  utdVersal  in  the  morning,  but  the  attempts  to  introduce  it 
into  drm  have  been  most  vehemently  resisted.    The  ladies  whd 
decreed  that  no  gentleman  should  be  admitted  to  Almack's  without 
breeches,  would  nattirally  be  opposed  to  any  innovation  conducive  to 
ease  and  comfort.    The  Oppm     ns  manifestly  the  ground  rm  which 
first  to  introduce  the  iiilaiil  change;  huL  iiere,  it  was  undeihlood  that 
Mr.  Ebers,  although  he  did  not  order  his  door-keepers  to  deny  admit- 
tance to  black-ne&ed  visitor^  discouraged  the  practice  as  far  as  was 
possible  short  of  the  eitieme  step  alluded  to ;  and,  certainly,  up  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  management,  black  neckcloths  were  only  to  be 
seen  rari  nantes  in  the  gurgite  msto  of  the  pit.   But,  this  season,  they 
have  progressed  most  rapidly,  and  at  last  have  arrived  at  the  point  of 
forming  a  verv  resj)ectable  j)roportion  of  the  neckcloths  in  the  house, 
both  as  to  the  numbers  and  the  description  of  the  wearers.    The  head 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Cavendish  has  clothed  his  neck  in  one  of 
them ;  and  his  indwOuT  will,  of  course,  have  its  weight  with  those  who 
know  hie  6race*s  rigid  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  memu  etl« 
quettes  of  society.   It  never  agtin  can  be  called  into  qmelion  whether 
a  black  neckloth  be  drm  or  not.    But,  indeed,  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom  seems  to  be  increasing  in  a  mathematical  ratio,  and  musi  soon 
be  fully  able  to  answer  for  itself  nt^riin^t  the  w'orld.    There  are  some 
other  doctrines  a:ettiug  afloat  with  regard  to  dfcss,  which*  perhaps,  we 
may  notice  hutaftcr.  -   * 
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2ith.  ThUt  Fmrne-CfUiUe  of  Mile.  .Jenny  Vcrtpr*?  is  a  mani  charm- 
ing' thinpf  indeed.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  faschiafh^ 
performances  we  ever  beheld  ;  and  we  advise  every  one  who  is  fond  of 
being:  fascinated,  to  go  and  see  it  forthwith.    Thft  piece  itself,  entitled 

ha,  Chatte  metaphors<ie  en  Femtiae,**  is  far  less  skilMly  arranged 
taa  we  should  fam  expected  flroth  teeing  M.  St^ribe^  tMtne  attaiehed 
ib  II.  Ttte  fcWry  to  of  A  gtfmliMliaii  (Qertnan,  we  presume)  who,  paHly 
from  loss  of  fortune  and  the  ingratitude  of  friends,  and  partly  fVom 
recluse  and  misanthropic  habits,  becomrs,  if  not  mad,  a  little  odd,  to 
say  the  lertKt  of  it.  He  lives  entirely  with  his  old  nurse  and  a  cat^ 
and,  not  beinij;  able  to  fall  in  love  with  the  old  woman,  he  does  with 
the  cat;  (as  a  facetious  friend  of  ours  observed,  ^*  He  courts  the 
rnmmi*)  tod,  therejbre^  iAiiato  ttpoA  noi  msa  Aedng  a  eomintt,  in 
flouiiiUiigaiimiiiHtaiieea,  whuni  thbparaila  on  both  Mm  haddefiired, 
by  tfadr  mth^  to  ba  bis  wife.  l!ha  lady,  however,  detemdnea  to  rival 
the  cat  by  personating  her ;  and,  sending  a  mock  Indian  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  to  the  recln'^e,  and  to  give  him  a 
talimian  to  operate  the  irannmutation  of  souls,  she  appears  before 
his  astonished  eyes  as  the  ex-cat.  Now,  this  is  what  we  object  to  :  we 
had  much  rather  have  had  a  real  fairy-tale ;  for  now  all  the  delicious. 
Mb*  MlmNHhrM  of  WHk,  J«iny  Vertpri^  ara  only  the  ftlbio  nriiMkv- 
doriea  of  Bla'aiiiaaUe  acnnafabdy  etee,  the  yomig  lady  in  tliafiunee — ^whieh 
.(we  do  noi  Aipuoi  to  l>epalidoiicai)  ibiowa  a  want  of  rMil%  of«r  the 
•whole. 

Mile.  Vrrtpre  can  be  no  lono^er  young-,  and  her  face  is  certainly  not 
more  thau  jiti-t  pretty;  and  yet,  any  thing;  so  irresistibly  fmcinating 
(we  must  repeat  tlie  word)  as  she  appeared  iu  Minette,  we  ilo  not 

mnembar  to  bm  bm.  Whan  ihe  ia  mat  discovmd,  iba  ia  lying  on 
liiB  bad,  corifd  a|>  ai  tbH  eal  bad  baan,  aalaap ;  and  the  ezbraoidtottty 
ffmet  of  her,  nbtwHblteadtall^,  most  cat-like  waking;  was  notido^  abort 

of  beautifiil.  She  comes  forward  vrith  "  a  stealthy  pace  surprised  at 
finding:  berself  raised  so  hij^h  from  the  ground,  and  occasionally  running 
round  in  search  of  her  absent  tail,  with  the  most  delightful  bewilder- 
ment at  it«  los§.  The  lover  (we  do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing-  harsh 
of  any  one ;  but  really  a  better  lover,  with  better  boots  and  cout,  ought 
to  be  protidftd  f9r  io  dtllgbtfid  aa  fanamotiUi,  wfaediar  conddnrcd  m 
fimnm  or  eMfiy>-4ha  k^vr  then  aceoata  her*  and  iho  talna  advsa- 
tage  of  her  long  and  intimate  aioqiialntance  with  him  Mitiette  the 
cat,  to  treat  him  as  an  old  friend,  now  she  is  Minette  the  youngs  lady. 
He  asks  her  what  is  the  first  thinf^  she  wishes  for?  Her  answer,  after 
(only)  a  moment's  pause,  is  "  Un  miroir  !'*  In  this  she  surveys  herself 
some  little  time,  apparently  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  result  of 
bar  odBtcmplation ;  but,  at  Inst,  ihe  seams  to  daaira  a  ocnfirmation  of 
her  optehm,  ibr  ahi  turns  rohnd  to  Onido,  and  etttebns  Je  tdls  j^it, 
l^aaleetMMf  And  if,  instead  of  being  a  very  nice  little  woman,  with 
the  prettiest  hands  and  foot  in  the  whole  world,  she  had  been  a  Iob^ 
land  witch,  the  way  in  which  she  spoke  those  words,  would  have 
made  licr  seem  a  Hebe  for  the  nonce.  And,  when  Gnido  declares  that 
this  is  all  his  doin^^;  that  it  is  he  who  has  chang^ed  her  from  a  cat  into 
tt  charming  girl,  the  manner  in  whicii  she  pouts,  as  she  raises  herself 
UpM  Imt  toe$,  and  sa^s,    Pourcjuoi  ne  m'a  tu  pas  fait^  un  peu  plus 
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prande?"  was  surticient  to  make  the  answer  **  Because  you  can't  lie 
more  delighttul  than  as  you  are/'  stari  to  tlie  tip  of  every  tuugue  in  the 
Jionse. 

She  dwik  fpTes  a  nairatiTe  of  h«r  tvftiitiiiigiitions  in  a  ummI  cxqaiailte 
little  vaudeville :  first,  she  was  "  la  Hear  mergherite ;"  then  a  liiA, 
then  a  nightingale,  &c.  She  gives  her  reason  for  wishing  to  be  dmiged 
firom  each,  in  <;fu  ce8sioii ;  and  the  biuden  of  the  song  is  hcrpfrayer  to 
Brama  for  removal— 

Clmngt*,  chan«»e  moi,  Brrin  a  1 

which  comes  in  with  a  turn  of  tlie  melody,  that,  c:iven  as  she  g-ave  it, 
is  charming  indeed.  We  have  no  inu:>ic  or  Kinging  such  as  this  in 
■Sn^iih,  We  have  better  and  higher  things;  whidi,  i*e  own,  we 
Ihink  the  IVeneh  have  not.  But  this  style  ef  helf<«rdi,  half-tender 
words  and  song — the  music  serving  only  to  give  point,  cadence,  and 
effect  to  the  sense — the  less  broadly-comic  class  of  vaudevUUt  in 
short — this,  as  indeed  all  classes  of  the  vaudeville,  iho  Freiich  po^i^ess 
exclusively.  We  confess  we  would  erive  n  very  considerable  number 
of  cart-loads  of  our  po])ular  music  in  exciiauii;c. 

We  were  going  to  add  Uiut  neither  have  we  any  such  acting  as 
MHe.  Jenny  Vertprd's  on*  our  stage :  but  we  should  have  been  wrong. 
There  is  one  person  whot  to  all  die  force  of  Engfish  genins*  adds  the 
matchless  naiv€th„  and  archness,  and  delicacy,  and  finish,  of  the 
French  school.  We  need  hardly  name  Miss  Kelly.  It  is  curious* 
indeed,  that  these  two  Inflie^  have  each  hnd  their  perhaps  most  promi- 
nent success  in  the  same  part — Amu  tie  in  the  Maid  and  the  M-igpie. 
Mile.  Vertprt?  played  the  part  wlien  the  piece  originally  came  out  in 
Paris ;  and  it  is  our  knowledge  of  the  date  of  this  which  made  us  say 
she  can  be  no  longer  young ;  for,  certainly,  on  the  stage,  she  looks 
young  enough  for  any  thing ;  and  a  friend  who  was  with  us  last  night 
positively  vrould  not  believe  the  age  we  assigned  to  her,  till  oar 
awkward  memory  for  *•  facts  and  dates*'  came  into  play.  Truly  has 
Goldsmith  said—**  women  and  music  should  never  be  dated."  It  is 
equally  unfair  and  clisa.<xreeable,  when  we  see  a  nveUe^  feiry-Iike 
creature  flitting  about  upon  the  stage,  that  our  memory  should  imper- 
tinently start  up  to  give  the  lie  to  our  eye-sight.  CertauUy,  not  that 
eye-sight  only,  but  ears  and  mind  also,  have  not  been  so  gralifted  for 
many  a  long  day  as  they  wen  with  the  grace>  nature,  ain  gcniua  of 
'Mile.'  Yertprt^'s  peribimance  last  night. 

25th.  It  appears  we  were  a  little  wronjf  in  our  law,  last  month, 
"when  we  stated  that  Jews  were  foreigntis.  We  did  not  sciul  our 
Diary  to  counsel  to  aettle  ;  and  hence  this  slij).  VVe  were  misled  i)v 
our  recollection  of  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Act  of  Geo.  II. — fur 
permitting  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  naturaUned 
by  Pariiament,  overlooking  that  this  referred  only  to  foreign-botn 
Jews,  and  not  to  those  bofn  in  this  country ;  they  having  been  already 
recognised  as  British  subjects  by  an  Act  of  the  lOth  Geo.  I.  and  also 
of  the  13th  Geo.  II.  It  is  by  a  bye-law  of  the  corporation  that  Jews 
an>  excluded  from  keeping'  a  shop  in  the  city  (  f  London.  In  conse- 
(jueucc  of  the  few  wojiis  we  ^suitl  on  tins  subject  iu  our  Diaiy  of  last 
Diouth,  we  have  iiud  t»eut  to  us  a  very  interesting  p^per,  which  is 
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printed  for  circulatton,  entitled  a  **.  Statement  of  the  Civil  Disabilities 
and  privations  affecting  the  Jews  in  England."  We  tliink  our  readers 
will  be  much  interested  by  the  following  extract  from  it,  wiiicii  iudeed 
-forms  a  considerable  propMtloii  oC'the  wlioie.;  Ibr  aoOiiag^  w  be 
MK'  siBiply  a  tMemeni  «liaii  thfo  doeaoMnU  The  infcMneca  fion  Urn 
Ikets  it  is  indeed  easy  to  draw : — 

**> After  endurid^  every  species  of  the  most  aggravated  cruelty  and' 
oppression,  the  Jews  were,  m  tho  vonr  l*?no,  banished  the  kingdom  by 
n  rnval  proclamation,  nridcr  the  standing-  pretence  of  snrinding-  the 
jKior  l>y  their  usurious  dealin«rs  ;  and  they  departed  accordingly,  to  ibe 
dumber,  as  is  computed,  of  16,500  persons. 

"-So  geMml  and  complete  luiu*  liave  been  the  edle  of  die  ^em* 
Aet  no  mentkm  wliaAeTer  of  them  occuvb  in  our  amnle  fat  thelomp 
'interval  of  near  400  years,  or  until  after  16MB*  when  Cromwell,  09 
the  petition  on  their  behalf  of  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  physician  in 
Holland,  hig-hly  distinp^uishcd  for  his  scientific  knowledge,  wiis  induced, 
as  is  supposed,  to  ai^^ree  to  their  re-establishment  in  England ;  but 
such  consent,  if  given,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  then  acted  on,  as 
in  1663,  the  wh^e  number  of  Jews  in  London  did  not  exceed  twelve,' 
In  the  yean  immediately  following,  however,  a  great  influx  of  then 
took  plaee,  although  emclloned  by  no  special  permission,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  was  held,  on  an  elaborate  argument  in  the  case  of  the 
East  India  Company  v.  Sand,  that  the  Jews  reside  in  Eng-land  only 
by  an  implit  d  license,  which,  on  a  proclnin;iiioa  of  banishment,  would 
operate  like  a  determination  of  letters  of  safe  conduct  to  an  alien 
enemy. — (2  Show.  371.)  •  ♦ 

'*  The  Jews,  on  auoh  tfaeur  re-eBtiblishment,  w«re  epared  the  diroat 
hardships  and  inflietiooe  they  had  endnred  dnring  thdr  former  settle* 
ment  here,  but  notwithstanding  had  to  encounter  much  illiberality  aeid 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  principal  merchants  of  London,  who,  in 
1685,  petitioned  .1  times  TI.  to  insist  on  the  Alien  Duty  of  Customs 
being  exacted  iVom  aii  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  having  obtnitied 
letters  of  tienization;  similar  petitions  were  presented  from  the  iiam- 
hingfa  Company,  the  Eastland  Company,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
•West  and  North  of  Enghind,  but  the  king,  as  his  brother  Charlea  II. 
had  before  done,  reiiised  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  such  petitions. 
The  merchants  renewed  their  application  in  1690  to  William  III., 
when,  after  much  discussion  before  the  Privy  Council,  an  order  was 
issued,  the  effect  of  which  was,  to  render  the  Jews  liable  to  the  AUen 
Duty. 

Upon  this  the  merchants  drew  up  a  most  loyal  address  of  thanks 
fo  the  kmg,  and  no  fiarthw  notice  i^ppeers  to  have  been  taken  of  the 
Jews  until  the  let  year  of  Qneoi  Anne,  when,  It  being  represented  <a 
hoth  Houses  of  Parliament  thMt  ^e  severity  of  Jewish  parents  towanbi 
such  of  their  children  as  were  desirous  of  embracing  the  Christian 
faith  was  a  great  hindernnce  to  their  conversion,  ItWMs  enacted,  (Stat. 
1  Anne,  c.  30)  that  '  It  the  child  of  any  Jewish  parent  is  ctniverted  to 
the  Christian  religion,  or  is  desirous  of  embracing  it,  upon  application 
to  the  Lord  Chtmceilor,  he  may  compel  any  such  parent  to  give  his 
fihild  a  snffiflimt  meintcnenca  in  proportien  to  hie  ctvcunBstsnees*' 
t'Eadyhi  the  foUowh^^  nign  ^  petition  wMi^nMnl^ 
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Mf9*  iM  AUtoraiMt  of  itomim  praying  «ImI  M  Itfv  1m 
wlilifMtil  ft  broker;  no  order  or  liffi^law  seoM  to  hum  htm  Uftdft 

tipoti  such  petition,  which  comprised  only  the  most  futile  allegatiafaa. 

**  In  the  lOth  ypnr  of  Geo.  1.  When  it  was  expected  of  the  Jews,  ai 
well  as  of  all  other  sub  jet  \]\nt  theysiiould  take  the  oath  of  ubjuration, 
the  foUowiner  clause  was  iatroduccd  in  their  favour  :  *  ^Vili:llever  any 
bis  M^esty  u  subjects  uroiessing  the  Jewish  reUgiou  Khali  (ireseut  him- 
iclf  to  tilw  tlM  oirtfa  4if  abjumtioft,  tlM  wofds,  **  iipon  tfie  tm 
aaMdakt"  iiudl  bt  ooMed  <ii]^  of  the  Mid  oath.'— llda  pmiirioii 
Mriusive  of  the  t ery  proper  otjjtek  •£  it,  is  so  fkr  additionally  valuably 
as  affording  the  first  leg-islative  recogiiition  of  the  relation  of  SoTereigm 
and  Suhgect  as  re<?ards  the  Jews  born  within  the  British  dominions; 
uid  they  are  also,  as  such,  included  in  the  Act  of  13th  Geo.  II.  c.  7, 
which  enacts,  that  every  Jew  who  shall  havt^  icsided  geven  years  in 
any  of  his  Mi^est/s  CoMea  In  AOMrica,  aball,  upon  Ukiug  the  oath 
or  tiblmwikm,  ba  anHOed  to  all  tha  piivilegea  of  a  nalunl-boni  aiifciMI 
•f  |]rreat  Britain* 

Following  up  the  preceding  provision,  wheraby  naturalization  was 
thus  effected  without  requirin<T  that,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  7th 
James  I.,  the  party  applying-  to  be  naturalized  should  first  receive  the 
sacrament,  the  famous  Act  for  permitting  persons  professihg-  the 
Jevrish  religion  to  be  naturalized  by  Parliament,  was  passed  iu  1753, 
tadl  Ctao«  n.  a.  M»«-Uia  piiniapal  elaoiaa  of  wfaieh  wai«»  tlial  Jaw*, 
■poB  mpiflktdSmk  to  PlariiainMntt  wight  be  naturallaed  willMwii  takini; 
the  aaariaMBt ;  that  they  must  hava  resided  three  years  in  England  or 
Ireland;  and  for  disabUug  them,  notwithstanding-,  from  pilrchaBftg  AT 
Inhtritinn-  any  advowson  or  right  of  patrouacre  in  tiic  Church. 

**  It  w«)uld  now  \)r.  scarcely  credible,  were  it  not  matter  of  authentic 
history,  that  this  mere  permission  given  Lo  tiie  iiegislature  to  naturalize 
auch  foreigil  Jam  aa  might  apply,  being  quaMflad  ai  abora  mentioned* 
aatftod  aueh  a  ibnaant  tbtuughoui  tha  comitrx,  as  to  adaakntta  ft 
Session  of  ParHament  for  the  purpose  of  passings  as  its  flm  Ae^ 
(27  Geo.  II.  c.  1,)  a  repeal  of  the  Act  in  question,  statin^?,  by  way  of 
reason  in  the  preamble,  *  that  occasion  hrid  been  taken  iron i  the  said 
Art  to  iriisc  cliscoatents,  and  to  dis<|uict  the  minds  of  anony  of  his 
Majesly  n  subjects.* 

By  the  26th  Qao.  XL  c  88,  commonly  caUed  the  Marriage  Act,  the 
ttnd  Qnalcen  aia  too  onty  raiaMinitiaa  ipadally  aseapted  out  of 
tobopantioiiofit. 

**  The  result  of  the  foregoing  review  of  tha  piddio  and  lagUative  pro- 
ceedings with  reference  to  the  Jews  in  England,  appears  mbst  distinctly 
to  prove  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Act  of  Anne,  as  affecting 
parental  control,  and  under  w]i!(  ti  not  more  than  two  or  three  ajipli- 
cations  have  ever  been  made  in  Ciiancery,  there  is  no  disabling  statute 
l^tollaokver  afteting  tha  alabn  of  hii  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the 
JlBwiah  taUgiaft'to  aftUaad  aqoal  partidpatMtt  witb  Uiair  Chiiiliaft 
Ibllow-subjects  in  Hie  reciprocal  righia  and  privileges  ecMMaquent  upon 
the  obhgation  and  duty  of  allegiance  as  natural-bom  suhl^Bcte  of  tho 
Inlperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  includinr!^  the  power  to 
acquire,  inherit,  possess,  convey,  and  transmit  evci  \  spei  i(  s  of  pro- 
perty, real  as  weii  a»  persooai  i  sui^jeat        ia  common  with  all  Di^- 
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seaters,  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Test  and  Corporalioii  Act6# 
in  respect  oi  qualitication  for  certain  oiBii«l  Mid  mt^ucipol  litaittoiii 

•*  Having  tea  MiiAeliH^lyMtebltihcd  te  iwt»  thM 
tleiilar  Act*ef  AoHunent  afiectiiifp  liii  free  mad  mattered  power  of  the 
Englilh  Jews  to  pursue  the  fair  tmd  free  course  of  industry  and  tnlent, 
ill  common  with  their  countrymen,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that 
a!iy  impediment  should  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  any  local  rejrulations  ; 
and  most  of  all,  that  such  ini[>oiliments  should  have  originated,  an4 
may  still  be  found  to  exist,  in  tiie  City  of  London. 

•  The  gr«iit  and  important  prfvalidiitlw  Jaias  Una  tmpmammt  itfArihg 
aiipaMfly  froili  eitstom,  ebd  that  a  bad  oaa»  as  capikievaly  and 
fltegally  eseMing  one  half  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  a  privilege 
afforded  to  all  othen,  ia  the  circumstance  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Lon(^on  rer\i«in£r  to  p:rant  its  freedom  to  professed  Jews,  who 
are  thus  renflercd  incapable  of  keeping-  open  siKjp  in  the  city  for  retail 
of  jroods.  Tliis  is  not  ouly  a  serious  privation  to  a  numerous  and 
industrious  class  of  individuals,  so  excluded,  mmhf  on  Moavat  of  dif«  • 
Ibrenoa  of  laUgioiM  Mh|  bnt  operaIbB  also  to  tfaa  dairimeiifcof  Aa 
wMe,  who  loee  the  benefit  of  the  more  active  coBBpetition,  wUflb 
nnght  OllieHHaefB  several  trades  be  thus  advanto^ously  excited. 

The  more  enlightened  })t)licy  which  hns  of  late  actuated  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  induce  a 
rt  \ision  of  all  such  narrow  and  excluMve  restrictions  as  may  remain 
among  their  bye-laws,  or  regulations,  and  by  Meeitiding  them,  give- 
Adl  scope  to  Hie  energy  of  Trade,  mmhariUed  by  any  undue  i»iftfaaee; 
ihteifenmce^  or  oontxoiil,  and  daiaalng  no  other  patronage  than  Hi^ 
•It-soffident  boon  of  piddle  eosfldeitoo  aa  the  lanvord  of  prfvada. 
honesty." 

We  need  scarcely  say  how  heartily  we  concur  in  this  hope.  The  day, 
inc^eed,  is  fast  approaching^  when  the  rehgious  toleration  of  which  we 
boast  must  arrive  at  that  which  one  would  have  supposed  to  be  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  progress^  viz*,  the  ahaoiiee  of  ell  emliuloii  oli  aeoomt 
iifpofaitaofftith.  ThepfeeeiitiiMtaaeeoftheiiiloleEaitapiHtieefaneat 
the  ndutith  ttd  abturdum  of  the  syatoaii.  To  ask  a  man  of  what  relii* 
gion  he  is  before  you  allow  him  to  open  a  shop  for  the  retailinc:  of  wares 
would  be  only  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  also  tyrannical  and  oppressive* 
But  these  things  can't  last  ^ 

^bth.  We  do  not  cxaeHy  Imow  viho  the  persona  are  tfaaC'haf?a  Ifae 
inahagement  of  the  macadaiaiaed  streets  of  Ijondoit ;  bet  whoever  they 
may  be,  wt  beg  to  present  our  eompttmeata  to  tem,  and  to  tell  thea 
Ifaat  they  have  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  how  the  streets  should  be 
watered.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Cheltenham,  that  the  streets  there  (it 
being  a  chalky  <:ni1)  were  nlwavs  either  |h)\\  tier  or  pomatum — white  dust 
in  Slimmer,  and  white  mud  in  w  inter.  But  in  London  we  have  black  mud 
all  the  year  round ;  indeed,  we  question  very  strongly  whether  the  mud 
be  not  more  eeilaui  and  pennaaent  at  Midsmnmer  than  ai  C9unsliiuli« 
Id  dne  weather  ^eie  soon  occunrahrtes  a  great  quandty  of  dust— that  df 
eooise.  Then  come  the  water-carts,  and,  instesid  of  taifkig  it,  forthwith 
convert  it  into  a  mass  of  mud.    The  water-carts  are  so  constnicted  as 

to  Audi  the  wiM  imt    pail&lsp  inati^ 
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thanterauflident  lo  lay  the  dmt^  and  no  morew  "Hie  mMn  of  this  is 
jdaini  tt  eaves  a  gitat  deal  of  trouble.  If  tbaBtnettoweietobewateitMi 
pKopflriy,  it  mild  be  necmsary  to  do  it  two  or  three  times  a  day ; 
whereas  the  present  process  creates  a  supply  of  mud  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  at  once.  And  the  crossings  are  less  swept  hi  summer :  the 
worthy  professors  of  that  most  useful  art  devote  their  talents  to  occu- 
pations mure  ostensihly  fitted  U)  the  season,  and  leave  the  luckless 
pedestrian  to  liis  fate.  Tempted  by  a  blue  bky  and  a  briglit  suu,  the 
aobappy  subject  6tiSk  the  Btmdy  boot  and  doth  vestooMit  whicli  eonsti- 
tuta  bis  winter  eostiimc.  and  arrays  hsi  nether  man  in  a  shoe  and  a  silk 
stocking,  and  l^t  trowscrs  conform.  Lo  I  he  is  passing  along  Ficca* 
dilly,  and  has  to  Cms  the  Rqpent's  Circus;  or  he  is  comings  as  an 
estimable  member  of  society  is  mo'^t  likely  to  do,  from  buying  the  new 
number  of  the  *  JL«ondon  Magazine'  :.t  our  office  in  Pali  Mall  East,  and 
is  p:oinp;  to  Whitehall — Oh!  that  cros^inii:  oj)posite  Farrance's !  Blackly 
do  wc  bear  in  mmd  the  fate  of  an  uutlcniable  chausmre  which  was 
dettroycd  on  that  very  spot !  Yes  I  the  sammer  walker  is  .sure  to  be 
Mm£  htSan  hehas  gone  the  length  of  three  streets.  Watering  dirty 
foods  in  summfjr  eertstnly  ranks  high  among  the  luxuries  of  modem 
invention ;  and  to  turn  a  hutury  hito  a  positive  annoyance  deserves  high 
praise  for  its  inganuity* 

29th.  Oh  ?  what  times  are  these  for  the  Quichiuncs !    Changes  of 
ministry  t'vti  v  lliite  months  !    Such  bustling,  such  information,  such 
**  private  and  confidential,"  such  nunben&e,  such  Ues  I    The  truth  we 
bdiove  to  be,  that,  up  to  the  preaenl  moment,  nobody  knows  anything, 
asoept  thai  Mr.  Hjusldsson,  Jfir,  Chsil^  iGiant,  Lord  Falnierston,.Mr. 
William  Lamb^  and  Lord  Dudley,  have  resigned,  or  are  on  the  point 
of  resignittg.    It  is  said,  also,  tliat  Mr.  Flanta  has  resigned !  but  this 
we  can  scarcely  believe  :- — wc  should  as  soon  expect  the  ofTice  inkstand 
to  resii^n.    With  regard  to  aj)pointmeiits,  the  only  one  certain  is  that  of 
Lieutenant- (ji en eral  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.H.,  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland,  to  be  Secretary  tor  the  Colonies :  it  is  not  yet  deter- 
muaed  whether  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Stnart  de  Rotheray,  or  the  trumpet^ 
myor  of  the  Royal  Horse-Guards,  Blue,  is  to  succeed  Lord  Dudley. 
.   Now,  every  one  of  these  points,  from  first  to  last,  leaves  us  in  a  state  ' 
of  unspeakable  amazement.    First,  what  has  driven  Mr.  HuaJdsaon, 
&c.  toresiarn?    The  East  Retford  business?    Phu!    It  is  a  {Mretty 
time  o*  day  for  Mr.  Huskisson  to  choke  iijion  a  rotten  boroncrh.  No, 
no;  that  won't  do  at  all.    It  has  been  made,  doubtle=;s,  the  immediate 
handle  ;  but  what  have  been  the  real  causes?   Here  again,  we  believe, 
that  however  people  may  pretend  to  look  wise,  Uie  real  answer  is  as 
before — nobody  knows.   And  what  has  made  Mr.  Pianta  leave  office  2 
What!  has  Castlereagh's  clerk  been  bitten  with  the  liberal- whimsiea 
of  the  day?    No,  that's  too  much.    Why,  then,  has  he.  resigned? 
Nobody  knows.    And  what  has  induced  the  Duke  of  Weilinp^ton  to 
go  to  his  old  staff  h'st  for  a  Colonial  Secretary?    Sir  Georn-e  Murray 
was  Quarter-Master-General  to  the  Enii;lish  army  in  Sj^ain,  and  served 
the  office  with  great  credit  and  distinction ;  and  yet  we  will  venture  to 
saVt  that,  take  society  thiough,  tive  people  out  of  ten  would  tell  you  they 
^pvti  Ueardhisqame. .  "yh^.  war  has  ^one  by  these  fhirt^^n  OK  fuurteei^ 
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years  ;  and  the  public  docs  not  recollect  tiie  bead-roll  of  staff-officers. 
We  ourselves  believe  Sir  Georo;e  Murray  to  be  a  very  able  man,  as 
well  as  a  person  of  considerable  talents  and  accomplishments — for  we 
have  heard  so  from  quarters  which  we  cannot  douht ;  but  he  is  utterly 
unknown  to  the  pubhc, -and  also  to  parliftment,  though  he  has  been*a 
member  of  the  Bouse  of  Conunons  for  several  years*  He  cannot^  by 
{Missibility,  h&ng  any  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  his  -situation  into 
office :  he  is  a  soldier,  and  he  has  been  for  years  an  attache  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellincfton'^.  All  these  thinfrs  must,  to  say  nothing"  of 
his  fitness  or  unfitness,  render  the  appointment  an  outrageously  inipo- 
pular  one.  Why,  upon  earth,  then,  has  it  been  made  ? — ^Nobody  knows. 
If  the  Duke  of  VVeiliugton  forms  a  Tory  aud  military  cabinet,  he 
must  talie  one  of  iwb  courses*  still.  He  most,  as  be  has  done  tbit 
session,  swun  with  the  stream, — making'  the  best  (or  the  wont)  of 
liberal  questions,  when  he  cannot  crush  them  ;  aim  coqnetting,  as 
far  as  he  can,  to  keep  the  agriculturists  in  good  faumoor*  Or,  hemnit 
join  with  these  last,  heart  and  hand — take  an  uncompromising  Tory 
tone — say,  "  We  will  give  you  nothing ;  you  sbnll  have  nothing ;  and,  if 
you  gnmt,  we  will  cut  your  throats.''  He  mnsi  do  one  of  these  two 
things :  in  the  first  case,  his  ministry  may  daunder  on  till  there  is 
acuotiher  tirike  of  half-a-dcnsen,  like  the  present ;  in  the  latter,  it  will  be 
blpwn  about  his  ears,  from  widiont  The  old-Tory  party  eaandt  'sup- 
pmt  a  ministry;  it  is  in  D&e  last  stage  of  decrepitude.  Old  Eldon,  ita 
champion,  is  game  to  the  last;  but  natme  forsakes  him — ^he  becomes 
groggy,  and  there  is  an  universal  cry  of  "Take  him  away!"  PoH> 
ticallv,  he  is  as  dead  as  his  predecessor.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

Some  peo])le  say,  that  the  Duke  will  not  form  a  Tory  and  military 
cabinet,  or  any  cabinet  at  all — but  that  he  will  be  forced  to  resign  him*' 
self.    But  this  we  do  not  believe.    At  all  events.  Nobody  knows. 


'  THE  EDITOR'S  ROOM. 

No.  m. 

**  Now  let  us  to  this  gear" — ^Mr.  Clowes  is  impatient  for  copy,  and  it 
is  time  we  should  look  into  what  the  month  has  accumulated  upon  our 
table.  Not— (he  reader,  we  beg,  will  take  no  such  alarming  idea  into 
his  heail— not  that  we  mean  to  give  him  the  trouble  of  reading  re- 
peated ill  oar  pai2-e  even  the  iiiles  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  volumes 
wlncii  now.  111  a  rainbow  row  of  blue,  green,  and  brown,  are  displayed 
before  omr  eyes.  It  la  our  business  to  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  and, 
esdbewing  the  weeds,  place  the  completed  honey  before  him  reaidy  for 
bis  taste. 

What  have  we  first? — "  Tlie  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate" — No, 
we  will  not  review  that  It  is  not  fair  to  pillage  its  pages  of  lumping 
extracts  to  fill  our  own;  and,  as  for  what  mir  opinion  of  it  may  be, 
we  tear  (though  we  have  a  very  high  opiniou  of  our  opinion)  that,  be 
it  high  or  low,  the  buuk  wiiuld  not  have  a  reader  tlie  more  or  the  less ; — 
for  every  body  reads  all  that  has  the  magical  inscription  of  by  the 
Author  of  Waveriey"  on  flie  title  page.   And  so  it  oiould  be*  These 


wmkt  m  u>t  lltlfaig^iil^}cclt  Ibr  individual  critiem*  7h«  clitfMtar 
■f  Hie  ttfOi  is  fixed  immutably ;  and,  though  it  may  aonieteea  lie  ma 

eja^reeable  subject  of  literary  talk  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  one 
with  another,  yet,  as  Ihey  a})pear,  they  have  soarprl  far  beyond  the  power 
leriewiiig.   TUo  lUe  of  criticism  caonot  bite  tlieif  polished  steel* 

What  queer  looking  h'ttlc  book  is  that? — It  is  not  a  novel,  or  a 
poem,  or  beII«fr>Mm  of  any  ldii4  that's  quite  dear,  *  Tht  Boy's 
Xhrn  Book**— I^et  us  look  at  iU— lValy»  a  very  pleaanat  and  nsdiil 
iwlume.  And  what  admirable  wood-eutt  lF^-«od  what  number  of 
|ImI— Ml  Imiw  wted  and  foil  are  the  contents  altogether! — all 
manner  of  athletic  sports  and  exercises ;  and  scientific  recreations  of 
almost  an  ciiflless  variety  of  combination — nnd  a  crowd  of  miscella- 
lieou.H  amusement  and  (aye,  even  to  full  ^! own  boys)  instruction, 
which  it  is  surprising  to  see  collected  iu .  a  book  of  this  description, 
But  we  have  now  instruction  in  every  shape,  from  Parliumeutary  lle^ 

norta  and  toarocdtientieea,  down  to  booltafiir  children  end  for  the  poor. 
The  present  volume  woold  be  an  eaeeUent  proMt  ibr  Imya  of  allafes, 

.  Poetry  is  beginning  to  flourish  again,  in  the  common  aoceptation  of 

the  term.  We  do  not  mean  to  sny  that  some  new  Byron  has  started 
into  fame  but  the  bare  fact  of  the  j)ublicaiion  of  three  or  four  goodly 
volumes  of  verse,  indicates  that  the  trade  of  rhyming  is  not  so  in- 
ordinately depressed,  as  the  publishers  have  loug  agreed  to  pronounce 
it.  The  single  consideration  that  Mr,  Colbum,  a  man  wise  iu  his 
generationp''  baa  nevtr  pnbludied  a  poem  eiMe  Banett'a  *  Woman,*  vi 
pmf  enongh  that  the  oommodity  nmnld  not  sett.  Hie  Cannula  for 
the  disnuscal  of  a  rhjuing  cendidate  for  the  honours  of  New  Bur* 
l&Dgton  Street,  has  been  very  compendious  and  satisfactovy*  Your 
poem,  Sir! — won't — you — take — a — chair? — Uh  ! — Very  excellent — 
but — pubUc  won  t  buy — unknown  juilhor — great  disRdvantage.  True, 
Sir — ([uite  true — every  reputation  iiiu.>,t  have — begiiniing — but — awk- 
ward iiU  established.  And  then  you  object  to  *  person  of  quality*— 
or^'  dignitary  of  the  church' — ^Bottdng  to  advertise  about.  Verse 
fluiite  a  drag.  Sir — Shall  we  send  the  mannaciipt  to  joor  house  ^« 
Heavy  parcel— sorry  you  should  carry  it  ■  great  ability— oh!— -ny!— 
oh ! — an ! — yes!**  But  the  verse-makers  may  now  hold  up  thefer  heads. 
We  have  had  a  poem  actually  running  through  four  editions ; — but 
then,  to  he  sure,  with  a  good  deal  of  talent,  there  was  mediocrity  and 
commou-place  enough  iu  it,  to  render  it  very  palatable  to  the  reading 
public.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  fortunate  that  his  '  Omnipresence'  was 
not  a  prize-poem,  liowever  it  may  be  constructed  upon  Uie  most  ap- 
provea  model  of  such  productions.  We  could*  name  ten  as  good,  that 
have  never  been  heard  of  beyond  the  walls  of  Christ  Cfanrch  or  Trinity ; 
but  let  this  pass.  It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  ike  public  have 
smiles  for  any  thing  better  than 

Light  vanities,  to  please  an  age  as  light ; 
Huge  lives  of  uotliingj  folios  of  dream  ; 
Oceans  of  froth  tncl  hogsheads  of  whipt  craanu 

*  '  The  Boy's  Own  Book a  complete  encjclopedta  of  ali  the  divernoiUy  athletic^ 
icieutiftey  and  iccKative,  of  boyhood  and  jrooth.  London:  Viiilelly^  BontlM^  mi  Gsr 
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}m,)  vm  wummh  mm-  Ui 

We  extract  these  lines  from  a  poem  of  terf  considerable  talent, 

•  The  Reigning  Vice*.'  This  little  book  is  modestly  printed,  and  we 
engage  there  will  be  no  puffing  about  it.  We  apprehend  the  author 
has  made  the  easy  vigour  of  Cowper,  in  lus  "Jfable  Talk,'  and 

*  Conversation,'  the  model  of  his  style.  lalw  t^i^  pfilinst  of  Obey, 
Ub  nature  was  meani  for  Undliw  aniploymaBta  tfaak  laahing  vice  and 
hypoqrwy ;  ¥i4  yi^  Imepa  up  the  tone  of  moral  in^igiMition  with 
tokrable  conmitW9T«  His  *  Rei^og  Vice,'  aatf^of e  dfgmer^tinf 
into  selfishness.  A3  regard^  ^  pi|in,  hovawi;  Wfl  nv^jii  lf| 
author  speak  for  himself:—- 

*  The  first  part  only  of  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  consisting  of  four  books, 
is  now  offered  to  the  public.  In  them  my  object  is  to  prove,  first,  that 
Self-love  is  universal ;  secondly,  that  it  is  (in  our  world)  disordered.  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  iint  hook,  mm  stoking  appearanoas  af  Iranian  nsituM 
as  proving  the  universality  of  Sel^lom  In  tne  second,  I  have  traced  her 
to  her  lurking  places,  and  through  some  of  her  modes  of  action.  In  the 
third,  I  have  attempted  to  delineate  her  prominent  features  in  the  present 
day.  In  tiie  fourth*  I  have  shown  her  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  human  evils, 
from  her  identity  with  IBeHiihnaaii 

*  In  the  books  that  are  to  come,  I  propose  to  develop  the  cause  and 
object  of  her  caprices,  and  finally  to  turn  her  perverted  'fff^^ltft  to  its  nght 
end  and  original  destination.' — pp.  xiv.  xv. 

In  the  third  ])art,  we  find  the  following  anini^t04  ^Qftthema  against 
that  charity  which  is  the  fruit  of  ostentation  : — 

*  *'  Yet  sure,"  expostulates  a  solemn  sags^ 
'*  Much  holv  ardour  animates  the  age  : 
Klae  wfaawfaw  awaUa  tile  wiiiinnaiy  wdl. 

Why  whiarlB  the  treadmill,  and  why  gapes  the  Jail  9 

No  village  sport  the  Sablmth  green  profanes. 
No  Sunday  dinner  smokes  for  wicked  swains  | 
Societies  their  fostering  wings  expand. 
And  InstitutknM  teem  o*er  ul  the  land. 
Millennium  comes !   Her  glorious  heralds  see^ 
Pure  Faith,  high  Hope,  unwearied  Charity  !" 

*  Blind  Faith,  whose  tumid  bigotry  can  fight 
.  Pbr  nodaa  af  iiaiilii|i,  net  fcf  wwuig  w  ngnt. 

Hash  Hope^  wbOt  raising  still  to  Heaven  her  9f$t, 
Sees  naught  on  earth,  that  right  before  her  lies* 
Proud  Charity,  that  all  her  worth  proclaims 
In  the  long  column  of  subscribers*  names  * 
And  gives,  imedlsas  of  her  country's  needs^ 
To  sutt'ering  Germans  or  to  starving  Swedes  | 
Kepairs  the  ravage  of  a  flood  or  fire. 
With  alms  o'erfiowii^whiie  tlie  poor  expire : 
Or  grasps  her  gold,  *tia0aafh  the  dMW  nma^ 
Then  founds  a  eoUege  or  a  has|iiali 
In  vain,  in  vain,  the  drooping  labourer,  placed 
Lip-deep  in  hkssings,  that  he  may  not  tastCt 
St^  feebly  tuilmg  for  tlie  needi>  ot  life, 
FMb  hia  sHMfl  flUidiw  and  hte  sidAr 
Pride  turns  away.  No  fame  attends  us  ston 
That  steals  in  silence  to  the  sorrowing  poor. 
**  Is  it  not  written,  Faith  demands,  that  thou 
Shalt  eat  in  bitterness  and  sw^  of  brow  ?  * 

^'TheAeignijigVics,' sulinctlsswyjia£9iu  booJcfi^  i^l^gv^ 
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VfhS^  Hope.exclaims»  "  For  ^he  MHlennium  wait, 

Then  streams  shall  gush,  and  all  the  worU  shall  fittL**  ' 

He  waits,  and  starves  in  honesty  devout, 

Or  dies  for  snatching  what  he'd  die  without* 

Beware^  Vun  mtotal,  lest  too  late  thou  see 

That  self-denial  is  true  oharity.  * 

Yet  ^ve  ;  for  thus  thy  miserable  pelf 

May  profit  others,  though  it  damn  thyself.' — ^pp.  109 — 111. 

The  author  of  the  '  Reigning  Vice',  does  not  shrink  from  bestowing 
the  sauie- reprobation  \i})on  our  political  as  upon  our  personal  crimes 

*  13i  itain,  behold  and  quake !   Thine  hour  must  corner 
If  equal  guilt  call  down  an  equal  doom. 
O  li8ste»  and  seise  atonement  for  the  time^* 

And  court  repentance  heavy  as  thy  crimes  t 
Strip  oft' thy  plunder,  slied  a  sea  of  tears. 
Bow  to  the  diist,  prociaiui  a  fast  of  years  I 
'When  merey  sleeps,  and  justice  flies  abroad. 
And  God  puts  on  the  terrors  of  a  God, 
"When  Guilt's  dppp  groans  resound  Creation's  knell. 
Then  Ireland's  name  shall  crush  thee  down  to  Hell  I 
See,  pale  she  withers  on  her  blasted  strand. 
And  duses  thee,  the  Y ami>iie  of  her  laiid. 
Beauty  and  weattb  fior  her  in  vain  combine, 
Tlie  frowning  mountain,  and  the  Parian  Toios, 
A  race  of  manly  frame  and  noble  soul — ■ 
The  gem  of  ocean  melts  in  Britain's  bowl. 
One  selfish  system  we  alone  ean  know« 
All  to  receive,  and  nothing  to  bestow. 
A  useless  priesthood,  sent  her  faith  to  mock, 
iShear,  with  close  hand,  but  never  tend  their  flock; 
The  gele  si^s  anthems,  where  the  tUstle  waves ' 
Midst  roofless  fanes  and  desecrated  graves. 
Her  nobles  fly  the  land,  whose  gifts  they  share, 
Tjke  a«ps,  and  toads,  afraid  to  breathe  her  air; 
borne  bpendUurift  courtier  her  last  remnant  begs. 
And  needy  viceroys  squeeie  her  to  the  dregs.  * 
What  marvel  then  her  sons  their  drivers  spurn. 
And,  used  like  beasts,  at  length  to  beasts  «fhonki  trom  ? 
Hope  is  the  proud  distinction  of  mankind, 
Take  that,  and  nothing  human  lurks  behind. 
Spaniels  may  crouch,  rous*d  lions  never  spare, 
»  Rebellion  is  the  virtue  of  despair. 

When  Ireland  tells  her  tales  of  wasted  life. 

The  merciless  musket,  and  tlie  desperate  knife ; 

Then,  Britain*  tremble  with  a  murderer's  fears ; 

Kned,  kneel  tor  grace !  These  crimes  are  thine,  not  hen! 

Ere  vengeance  seal  thy  '^nult,  O  yet  be  wise^ 

Pay  Ireland  back  the  debt  of  centuries ! 

Smooth  her  with  oil,  with  quiet  rust  her  sworda. 

And  only  raise  the  gibbet  for  her  lords. 

Force  hardens  hearts,  'tis  kindness  bids  fhem  flow. 

As  storms  congeal,  while  sunbeams  melt  the  snow*  ■ 

Her  broken  altars  raise,  set  conscience  &ee, 

O'erpower  her  zealot  rage  with  lil>erty. 

No  casual  charities  her  wants  relieve. 

An  ocean  were  but  ^Yasted  in  a  sieve. 

First  stop  lier  drains,  then  poiu-  the  bounteous  tlnocl. 

And  bind  her  thine  ^  mighty  gratitudc'^pp.  14^—147. 
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Tills  is,  at  any  nAe,  spiHted ;  it  remains  far  a  wise  and  temperate 
TCform  to  prove  tiiat  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  shame. 

We  luive  two  poems  bclore  us  from  Ladyc-pens.    Wc  find  the 
"  rio  hts.  of  women  "  are  coming  into  fashion ;  and  as  the  Test  and. 
Corporation  Acts  are  repealed,  and  as  Catholic  Emancipation  cannot  be 
denied  hmger  ttna  a  session  or  two^  we  may  expect  a  ranch  fiercer  straggle 
for  political  privileges  to  take  the  place  of  these  stirring  questions. 
We  unquestionably  shall  have  enough  business  on  our  liimds,  if  the 
ladies  seriously  take  it  into  their  heads  to  quarrel  with  us  for  our 
usurpation.    In  the  mean  lime,  wo  nro  rpiite  ready  to  repeal  the  penal 
laws  against  Mue  stt)cking's,  and  adniiL  tliem  to  equal  rig-hts  as  free 
denizens  ot  the  republic  of  letters.     Our  peculiar  notions  u))on  these 
matters  are  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  their  redoubted  champion, 
Mary  Wolstoncndt.   We  are  inclined  to  think  a  mere  complinoent  to 
the  sex  of  a  writer,  a  perfect  insult  to  her  hitellectiial  equality ;  and 
have  no  disposition  to  call  a  jury  of  matrons  to  pronounce  upon  the 
claims  ot*  Ed^eworth  or  De  Stael.    In  legislation  they  are  not  so 
badly  off  as  they  pretend  to  be,  except,  that  the  young  and  the 
beautiful  liavo  some  reason  to  c(!U)plain;   but  under  any  system  of 
sexual  eijiialily  the  old  women  could  never  be  more  jjerfectly  repre- 
sented thai!  they  are  by  the  Elleaboroughs  and  the  Peels — cold, solemn, 
garrulous,  empty  as  are  those  personages.    Yet  the  women  might  as 
well  sit  in  Parliament  and  select  restries,  if  they  want  the  trouble, 
«(we  once  knew  a  capital  female  overseer  of  the  poor ;  heaven  rest  her 
bustling  soul!)  and  we,  therefore,  hold  an  article  in  the  *  North 
American  Review,'  for  April,  on  the  legal  condition  of  women,  to  be 
eminently  firiliodox  and  praiseworthy,  in  contendi nor  that,  with  rcnard. 
to  all  inatiers  of  property,  we  have  (Idug  the  sex  in|ii~tice.     But  we 
are  htraying  from  our  subject :   we  \^cre  laiking  ot  Judye-poems,  and 
of  the  manner  in  wtiich  ladies  should  be  crttieised  ;  and  we  think,  that 
an  honest  equality  of  praise  or  censnre  is  w6at  they  have  a  right  to 
demand,  and  nothinrr  more.   We  think  the  poetry  of  a  woman  claims 
no  indvlgence.    To  be  eminent  in  any  branch  of  literature,  women 
must  aspire  to  a  complete  etiuality  with  us  in  what  they  undertake. 
If  their  vorntinu  be  to  poetry,  let  them  fairly  attempt  to  ascend  *' the 
Iiighesi  li(  ;ueii  of  invention  ;**  but  no  paper-kites  ot  criticism  to  bear 
them  upwards,  indulgences  !  If  they  cannot  do  as  well  us  men  in  any 
walk,  they  shoiikl  net  attempt  ^et  walk.  Why  should  any  highly-gifted 
being  have  a  lower  aim  than  eioellenee?  Iliere  are  branches  of 
literature  in  which  ^v  omen  have  excelled,  and  vrill  excel,  us.  Thdr 
quick  perceptions,  their  strong  common  sense,  their  patient  and  quiet 
perseverance  in  what  is  iiselul,  eminently  fit  them  for  the  business  of 
education.    The  *  North  American  Review,'  which  wo  just  mentioned, 
has  ])iif  tlus  fm  ci]>Iy — though  in  an  article  other  than  tbat  more  directly 

d€VoLe([  to  woiiKii,  wiiich  we  ullinlcd  to  aljove: — 

*  Tiie  power  which  weU  adapted  books  may  exert  on  the  minds  of  children, 
esn  hardly  be  staled  in  extravagant  terms,  and  will  be  allowed  by  every  one 
to  be  great.  And  when  we  consider  further,  that  early  impressions,  thongli 

often  ^vcakened,  are  seldom  entirely  errtsfc! :  that  e^ood  seed  on  good  ground 
affords  an  abundant  return  at  the  harvest  time  ^  that  the  cbilid  is  &tber 
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of  tlie  man  f  *  that  a  strong  direction  once  given  is  long,  njod,  in  a  m^orily 
of  cftses,  alwvjfs  retained :  uid,  to  put  the  ffobject  in  one  other  point  of  viaw» 

when  we  consider  that  tne  mother's  influence,  which,  next  to  the  influence 
of  Heaven  itself,  is  the  best  and  dearest  and  most  heavenly,  and  has  been 
the  most  frec^uently  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  its  objects,  may  be  so 
effectually  amed  in  its  operations  by  the  hints  which  the  parent  receives,  and 
the  ttores  of  auxiliary  instrtiotieii  Mi  enMeinmiil  fmm  ate  placed  al  her 
disposal,  in  judicious  books  for  children,  we  shall  regard  such  books  not 
with  pleasure  alone,  but  with  respect ;  we  sliall  esteem  it  no  act  of  conde- 
scension in  ourselves,  in  any  om,  to  turn  over  their  pages  i  we  shall  perceive 
more  solid  instructkm,  more  beauty,  truth,  powor,  in  mnxf  »  little  work 
stitched  up  in  coloured  paper,  bearing  a  simple  wood-cut  on  each  side,  and 
thrown  about  the  nursery  with  as  mucli  freedom  of  dissemination  as  the 
most  ardent  republican  coidd  desire,  than  in  many  a  proud  octavo,  redolent 
of  Russia,  and  tenacious  of  its  standing  on  shelves  of  mahogany. 

*  Bueh  bem^  the  impoitanee  of  jnvme  booke,  who  are  me  best  qualiiid 
to  make  them  ?  and  who  do  make  them  ?  To  the  first  question  we  ansiiMV 
Women.  They  are  the  best  qualified  to  make  books  for  children,  who  are 
most  in  the  company  of  cliiidren  ;  who  have  almost  the  sole  care  of  children  ; 
whose  natural  sympathies  unite  them  most  closely  witli  children,  even  such 
of  them  as  have  never  been  mothers  themselves ;  who  best  know  the  minds^ 
the  wants,  the  hearts  of  children ;  and  wiiose  tenderness  and  gcntlenesi 
trracefully  bend  to  the  ignorance  of  children,  and  assimilate  most  easily  ana 
happily  with  their  soft  and  confiding  natures.  The  child,  in  its  earher  years 
esptcially,  has  no  guawllattliiwwaMsi^  tto  ftieod  lihewoBmB,anieMiM 
fare  have  no  inetrudorlike  woman. 

*  And,  when  we  cnme  to  answer  the  next  question,  "Who  have  really 
devoted  their  best  talents  and  most  anxious  care  to  the  education  ot  children: 
who  have  wnlteu  the  best  books  for  and  about  children  ?  we  aie  thankful 
&alt  we  aeain  can  answer,  Women.  Thirty  years  sgo  (if  we  had  been  in 
existence  then),  we  could  not  have  answered  thus.   We  should  have  been 
compelled  to  say,  There  are  no  books  for  chiklren  ;  these  important  members 
of  the  human  family  are  destitute ;  this  immensely  valualile,  and  infinite^ 
&rtile  field  lies  neglected  and  runs  to  waste ;  no  seed  has  been  Sown  there  for 
the  propitious  skies  to  mature ;  the  griin  has  yet  to  be  deposited ;  the  weedf 
are  yet  to  be  eradicated ;  both  man  and  woman  pass  it  by,  and  take  their 
labour  to  other  plaees,  and  think  not  of  redeeming  it,  nor  know  that  by  care 
and  culture  it  may  be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  hll  the  earth  with 
Its  fruits.  This  we  should  at  that  time  have  been  obliged  to  say.  But  now 
we  can  say,  that  those  whose  part  and  province  it  was  to  do  this  work,  have 
done  it,  and  done  it  well.    We  can  point  to  the  names  of  BarbauUl  and 
Edgeworth,  Taylor  and  Hoffland,  and  confidently  ask,  where  there  are 
worthier.   Men  talk  of  eras  m  literature.   The  era  of  the  two  first  named  ef 
those  late»fiMm  Of  ttie"  Hymns  tar  C^nldnii^'' Md  tim  *<  Fiiislit*s  Ae- 
nstant,"  was  a  goUsn  era,  pnve  and  brii^t,  and  M  of  riches,  and  deserving 
a  rank  among  the  most  glorious  dates  of  improvement.   Sihce  that  time 
labourers  have  been  fast  coming  into  the  same  field,  and  have  worked  well ; 
though  we  must  still  say,  tliat  those  who  came  first  worked  best.   Our  own 
eountry women  have  been  n^er  tardy  in  advancing  to  this  delightfiil  task, 
nor  inefficient  in  their  services.   We  t)dieve  that  the  best  children's  t)Ooks 
which  we  have,  and  we  have  many  which  are  excellent,  are  the  composition 
of  females ;  and  if  we  felt  ourselves  sX  hberty  to  do  so,  we  coukL  repeat  mi 
honrnmbk!,  and  by  no  means  a  scanty  list  of  tiie  names  of  those  who  have 
earned  something  better  than  mere  reputatbn,  by  oonlributing  to  ibrm  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  children.    Those  who  are  conscious  that  they  be- 
long to  the  catalogue,  have  little  to  ask  of  fame,  and  certainly  nothing  to 
receive  from  it  half  so  valuable  as  Uii4  wltti^h  they  aiready  possess*  the  gratu- 
laftifios  of  their  own  heaiti. 
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*  The  department  of  juvenile  literature,  then,  is  almost  entireJ^  in  female 
hnidt.  Long  may  it  remain  theral  ^  Long,  for  the  interests  of  virtue,  and 

the  improvement  of  our  kindt^may  it  be  in  the  heart  of  woman  to  nurture 
the  growth,  and  watch  over  and  direct  the  early  puttine^s  forth  of  youthful 
intellect  and  feelinc^.  "While  she  retains  the  o^<:e,  so  delightful  in  itself,  and 
so  grave  and  momentous  in  its  ends,  and  even  adds  to  its  beautiful  dignity  by 
tlie  gracefol  and  effBctnal  manner  in  which  she  has  hitherto  performed  its 
duties,  she  inspires  us  with  an  admiration  of  a  deeper,  and  more  lasting,  and, 
we  must  also  believe,  more  flatterins^  character,  than  was  the  most  glowing 
and  romantic  love  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  Talk  not  to  us  of  chivalry,  unless 
it  be  in  poetiy«  and  with  the  nsual  latitude  and  fieensa  of  poetry;  In  truth, 
and  in  prose,  the  most  refined  devotion  of  knighthood  and  chivalry  is  no 
more  to  be  compared,  in  purity  and  elevation,  to  the  sentiments  which 
female  excellence  now  commands,  than  are  those  fair  ones  who  then  presided 
at  the  great  duels  which  we  read  of  under  liie  poetical  name  of  tournaments, 
and  who,  by  thor  preaenoe  and  Audits,  animated  the  legafiaad  and  courtly 
slaugliter  which  was  raging  and  strugg^inf^  beneath  them,  to  be  conqpaiea 
to  the  females  of  our  own  time,  who,  as  beautiful,  no  doubt,  and  accom- 
plished as  the}',  find  it  tlieir  more  appropriate  privilege  and  pleasure  to  stimu- 
late the  fresh  powers  of  diSdhood  to  the  eompSitionp  of  knowledge  and 
Tirtoe^  and  to  hold  out  the  meed  of  approbatioii  to  the  eieftiona  of  innocent 
and  ii^senaons  minds,'--pp.  406—409. 

But  we  haTO  digressed  with  a  vengeance ;  and  are  forgettini;^ 

among  these  more  serious  matters,  the  two  little  volumes  of  poems 
which  first  set  our  minds  off  in  this  direction.  Now,  though  we  think 
that  women  ouglit,  as  regards  criticism,  to  receive  no  quarter  on  tliat 
score,  yet  we  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  her  sex  appearing  in  her 
writings — especially  if  they  be  poetry — in  liie  shape  of  analysis  of 
womanly  feeling,  or  pictores  of  womanly  passion.  We  are  all  fond  of 
the  metaphysics  of  the  heart ;  though,  perhaps,  some  of  our  tvadeta 
will  scarcely  recognize  their  love  of  knowing  how  sudi  and  such  peo- 
ple would  feel  in  such  and  such  situations,  under  so  gland  a  name; 
and  undoubtedly  feminine  sentiments  will  be  best  expressed  by  wo- 
men, if  (God  bless  *em  .')  they  w  ill  tell  the  whole  truth.  In  many 
cases,  they  will  not — that's  Hat ;  and  then  we  must  seek  it  in  the  re- 
presentations of  men  who  have  loved  the  sex  well,  and  known  it 
thoroughly.  But  the  cqNttasion  of  fondness  and  sadness  such  as  the 
following,  if  always  true  and  lonahing,  la  6aMf  80»  when  the  poet  ia 
a  woman  in  reality,  as  wtU  ••  the  fliq[i|KMed  pemii  in  whose  moulli 
the  yersea  are  placed : 

THE  DYING  MAIDEN  TO  HER  LOVEiU* 

»  ■  • 

*  They  tell  me,  love,  that  I  must  die — 

That  soon  this  faint  and  quivering  breath 
Must  fail  e  en  thy  dear  name  to  sigh» 

And  pause  hi  dealli. 

'  Oh !  joy,  to  think  a  spirit,  crushed 

And  bruis'd  like  Bmie,  shall  pass  to  peace; 
Then  let  thy  sonrows  all  be  hush VI, 

Thy  murmurs  cease.  • 

*  Poems  f  by  Eliza  Eenoie.   Lloyd  and  Sou,  JLondon. 
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*  The  shot  which  strikes  the  wounded  hire?, 

The  slorrn  which  fells  the  blighted  tree. 
Are  blows  dealt  forth  by  Mercy's  word. 

So !  Detth  io  me. 

*  H«ed  not  the  idle  tonguet,  whieh  teU 

'Twas  thou  who  form'd  my  early  tomb; 
'Twa*  I,— I  lov'd,  for  lif<%  too  v.  en, 

Anil  w  rout^hl  my  doom  I 

*  Be  tray — tdTcret — task  pliiasure  s  pow'r 

To  furnish  days  of  sunny  gke  ; 
I  would  not  •hue  onepassing  bomr. 

With  thoughts  of  me 

'  And  yet  to  be  fbrgotten  ouite ! — 

No,  no — thy  poor,  foiiJ  girl  would  fain 
Be  sometimes  summon  d  to  thy  si^ht 

And  love  again. 

*  Let  Memory's  glass  give  back  my  lurui, 

Such  as  when  first  I  pledg'd  my  truth* 
"With  health  and  jO}'  and  foelintr  warm. 

And  fresh  with  youth. 

*  I  would  not  that  thou  now  should'st  see 

My  hollow  eye,  and  faded  cheek:— 
Nay,  chide  not  woman  s  vanity. 

Nor  caU  me  weak. 

*  Yomr  picture,  and  the  ring  you  gave, 

Close  'gainst  my  heart  are  firmly  ola8p*d 
The  miser  yielda  but  to  the  crmvc 

Tlu>.  <:old  he  grasp'd. 

*  Because  I  wildly  o'er  tht  ni  wept, 

Thw  hid  my  treasures  Ironi  my  eyes ; 
But  Inad m«nc*d the  spot,  and erept. 

And  found  my  priie. 

I  bore  my  idols  quick  away— 

They  smc<'      o  slrpt  npon  my  breast,  . 
And  never  lium  that  honw  shall  ^tray. 

Till  all's  at  rest. 

*  Remember  that  my  dying  kiss 

Ujpon  thy  pictur  d  senwlanoe  fSell; 
My  sight  grows  dim,  my  all  of  bliss, 

FareweU— farewell  T— pp.  8fi — 90. 

These  are  very  sweet  verses,  and  betray  much  poetical  and  pathetic 
feeling.    The  following  piece  also  speaks  strongly  and  naturally.  We 
like  it  the  better  for  being  almost  totally  devoid  of  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  *  poetip  dietion  J* — 

THK  lovers'  I.AST  USBTIIVO* 

*  We  mot— ve:  d'ul  not  ^peak, 

Our  wor:.h  were  one  dec'])-lengtlien'd  sigli, 
IJke  licarts  which  inly  bre^k 
Give,  ere  they  burst  their  chords,  and  die !  * 

•  This  sentence  is  quite  incorrect.  It  evidently  should  stand—'  Lik«  whicU 
hearts  which  inly  break*— bat  ihen  that  would  mar  the  meln.  Bat  the  young  lady 
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*  Music  was  breathing'  TOimd, 

And  splendour  shed  its  dazzling  light; 
We  did  not  hear  a  sound, 
Nor  see  what  gleam*d  upon  our  sight 

*  The  sculptur'd  marble  fonn 

Had  more  of  life  than  we  poBsesa'd. 

Save  that  there  was  n.  '-♦onn 
Of  passions,  waning  in  each  breast! 

*  He  grasp'd  my  hand,  'twas  chill, 

And  his  w  as  pale,  and  deadly  cold ; 
1  fdt  its  pressure  thrill 
lSk9  fiM)ughf8  whose  powV  can  ne'er  be  told* 

*  Thoughts  passionate,  intense. 

Yet  full  of  woe,  despair,  and  doom. 
Which  cheat  the  poet's  sense, 
And  carve  for  nim  an  eaily  tomb. 

*  We  lov'd  as  few  have  lov'd ; 

All  fcelinjTs  in  our  breasts  that  grew. 
All  hopes  and  fears  that  mov'd 
Each  other's  soul — each  other  knew. 

*  And  yet  we  madly  deem'd 

It  was  but  friendship's  tranquil  ray, 
Which  in  our  bosoms  beam'd,  • 
And  flung  its  radiance  o*er  our  way. 

*  But  we  were  told  to  part ; —  ^ 

The  hour  which  brought  the  dark  decree 

Tore  from  each  trustiii'j:  heart 
The  veil  of  calm  security, 

*  To  pari !  that  fatal  word 

Hatli  echoes  moumM  at  flie  InuSlt  ' 
When  first  its  peal  is  heard. 
For  one  we  worshipped  long — vad  well* 

*  To  part  f  the  word  is  drear, 

As  sounds  the  uaspingciy  of  lifef 
Upon  the  startled  ear. 

From  out  the  waters  'whelming  stnie, 

*  We  pnr^ed — and  we  bore 

Abfoad  a  brow  of  suiiles  and  glee, 
Thous^  our  hearts'  inmost  /core 
Was  cankering  with'miseiy. 

'  We  met  again  ere  long. 

Oh !  not  beneath  the  moon's  soft  ray. 

But  in  a  heartless  throne", 
'Neath  Ij'athion's  rule-— and  Folly's  sway. 

'  Vows  were  iipon  each  tongue. 

Which  seai'd  our  lips  in  silence  deep; 
Tears  ou  my  eyelids  huDg, 
Yet  no  voioe  pray'd  me  not  to  weep  t  * 

Aould  recollect  that  if,  as  old  !\rr.  Osloldi^lone  says, '  orUlognpb^  sbMld  DOt  |ivtt  yncf 
tp  it^mo,'  oiilksr  s>bsM  tb^       to  tU  i»«tra.  J^o. 
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'  But  in  Ins  earnest  gaze. 

His  soul's  keen  anguish  Well  I  reftd. 

It  spoke — '*  ^ly  bosom  pays 

With  quivering  groans  each  tear  you  shed." 

•  That  look  hath  never  pnss'd 

From  off  the  mirror  ot  my  brain, 
I  felt  ^twould  be  his  last^ 
It  wafr**we  new  met  again  T^pp.  105— lia, 

This  young  lady  has  poetical  talents  which  we  think  capable  of  pro- 
ducing BomeSiing  stronger  than  she  haa  here  done — and  yet  as  sweet. 

Tbe  other  Tolume  to  which  we  alhided,  is  by  Miss  Browne,  who 
we  perceive  is  under  sixteen  years  of  a^e.  *    As  might  be  expected, 

this  young"  lady  has  necessarily  formed  her  style  upon  the  writers 
whom  she  most  admires;  but,  throng^hout  the  volume,  there  is  an 
equality  and  sweetness,  and  affectionate  and  devotional  leelinT,  which 
are  very  charming.  We  almost  fear  that  a  second  publicaiiou  at  so 
early  an  age,  may  injure  her  talents,  and,  what  is  more,  her  happiness ; 
hat  genius  is  a  very  redeeming  quality.  The  following  poem  is 
to  us  much  more  pleasing,  than  the  more  ambitious  parts  of  the  col- 
lection. It  is  the  natural  sentiment  of  one  gifted  girl,  thinking  of  the 
imtimely  &te  of  another : — 

TO  THB  MEMORY  OV  BLI2ABBTH  SHITB: 
•unOMP  TO  BSlTBHmr  BT  KKk  mAft* 

*1  cannot  gase  imon  thy  tomb. 

Thou  sweet  departed  one ! 
And  think  upon  tny  blessed  doom,^ 

Thy  task  so  qmc"klv  done  ; 
Thy  swift  release  from,  uaiii  aiiti  woe ; 
Vfmrat  the  tliougfat,r-liow  happy  tlmt 

•  It  is  with  a  strange  sympathy 

I  look  upon  thy  name. 
And  not  without  amshthaft  I 

Might  be  the  very  same : 
So  loved,  so  bles«:f*d  m  thy  life, — 
So  suuu  set  free  h  um  earthly  strife ! 

•  Thou  wert  most  innocent  I  thy  heart  • 

Had  never  bent  to  sin  ; 
No  guilty  passion  had  a  part 

Thy  peaoefol  breast  within: 
Not  one  impure  imagining 
Around  thy  spotless  soul  could  ding. 

'  ^bv  gifted  mind,  where'er  it  turned, 

'        Tn  crowds  or  solitude ; 

Still  some  new  wonder  Ihere  discerned^ 

Still  found  its  heavenly  food; 
But  loved  its  lessons  most  to  tracts 

Written  on  natuie*s  lovely  face, 

•  Adt^  sad  other  Foensy  fay  Maiy  Aaa  Bwww,  Attifcsww  gf '  1M  BIsBi^  As.* 
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*  But  thou  art  passed  away !— the  earth 

Was  not  thy  titling  shi  ine  ; 
Too  diffk  its  tears,— loo  nide  iti  Rdxth, 

For  spirits  such  as  thine. 
Thou  left''^^!  thy  wreath  of  fame's  bri^rht  Aowerfl^  • 

For  one  moi  e  bright  in  Eden's  bowtrs. 

*  Many  there  wore  who  loved  thee  j — ^they 

Sate  by  tiiy  bed,  and  thought 
llieir  cherisned  one  would  not  deea;  $ 
And  lingering  hope  still  caufrbt 

A  colour  from  the  rose  that  smiled 
Upon  thy  check,  and  so  beguiled ! 

'  But  one  there  was,  who  though!  not  §6^^ 

Thy  mother's  watchful  eye 
Marked  on  fhrelieek  the  heotie  glow. 

And  knew  tny  hour  was  nigh : 

As  the  fliisli  o'er  the  wp<:;tern  sky 
Tells  us  how  soon  the  day  will  die. 

*  The  flower  is  wafted  from  its  stem. 

To  rise  a  star  to  heaven ; 
I  cannot  mourn  thee,  then,  bright  gem! 

Back  to  thine  own  sphere  given— 
But  wish,  whilst  gazing  on  thy  shrine, 
Mjr  life,  my  death,  might  be  Uke  thine  T— pp.  328-232. 


We  have  a  very  satisfactory  ignorance  of  music  as  a  science;  nnd 
yet  we  love  Pasta,  and  think  Mozart  and  the  nightinj^ale,  something 
finer  than  Rui>siui  and  the  raven.  It  is  not,  periiap:^,  our  love  of 
music,  which  makw  lit  delight  ia  tho  Tolnme  before  us  ;*  but  our 
lof«  of  real  ealbtttiwin,  wte  whatever  form  it  pfaeeiite  itaolf.  The 
•uljetft  whieli  tfaie  wrilar  Imhi  ehoseo,  is  m  his  heut,  aod  tfaerefbra,  hit 
•toty  never  flags.  Tratfdlete  who  have  no  object,  beyoad  ^e  Yerf 
common  one,  of  writing  a  book,  think  it  incumbent  upon  their  ea* 
gac'lty  and  powers  of  obser\-ation,  to  rt^cord  every  thing-,  fromaRomaa 
inscription  to  a  broken  axle-tree;  and  they  generally  give  equal  im* 
portance  to  bulb. 

The  *  Mubic-al  Professor'  who  rambles  from  Munich  to  Dresden, 
to  listaa  to  operas  and  Giagoriaa  ehaimie,  and  tniata  himself  lo  a  ratt 
npba  the  Danube,  that  he  may  hear  the  song  of  the  peasanfiy,  faaa 
music  ever  the  principal  thought  ill  Us  mind;  and  he  carries  us  alongr 
with  him  by  the  irresistible  energy  of  his  pursuit.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  has  eyes  and  ears  for  nothini^  but  music,  for  he  is  evi* 
dently  a  man  of  grent  ireneral  talent  tuid  informnt  ion,  (though  some- 
W'hut  ;:^iven  to  puns;)  but  that  "  the  ruling  pa^^iou  "  gives  a  strrni^th 
and  consi.stency  to  all  his  representations,  >vheiher  they  relate  to  his 
great  travelling  object,  or  are  merely  episodical.  The  fuiiowin^  ex- 
tract is  a  pleasing  specimen  t-— 

'  Th\s  morning  I  visited  the  Abbt'*  Sladler,  who  was  so  kind  a«;  to  show  mO 
tlic  mu.auscript  of  Aiuzart's  last  and  greatest  worki  the  Requiem,  wluoh  It 

*  A  BanUe  smoag  the  Mmiciaai  of  Qenniaf.  Heat  sad  CUik.  1828L 
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in  his  possession.   There  i^^  -i  three-fold  interest  about  this  g:entleman — that 
he  is  a  learned  church  composer,  that  he  is  extremely  amiable,  and  that  he 
•was  the  youn^  and  dear  friend  of  Mozart.    If  the  reader  choose  to  accom- 
pany me  in  this  interview,  he  must  picture  to  his  fiuicy  the  Abb6  as  n  »Vi^ 
and  venerable  figure,  rather  sliort  than  uthei-wise,  enveloped  in  a  morning 
|[Own,  and  wearing  a  little  brown  wiir ;  his  hands  are  somewhat  tremulous 
with  age,  but  ins  face,,  smooth  almost  as  an  inlant  s,  teils  of  a^life  parsed  in 
serenity ;  and  one  may  soon  perceive  that  suavity  and  gentleness  are  eoiMli- 
tutional  ivith  him.  Talk  with  the  kind  Abb^  of  Mozart,  and  he  warms  into 
rapture,  tells  of  an  inspired  beiiiLC,  who  wifliin  a  short  space  put  fortli  more 
exquisite  works  than  liaveheen  ever  devised  in  llie  loiiirest  hte,  of  a  beinc:  full 
ut  atfection,  sensibility,  and  sociality,  who  was  once  his  intimate  and  asso- 
eiatiT;  and  as  he  lingers  fondly  over  old  scenes,  he  ma}'  say,  as  he  did  to  me^ 
**  All  these  things  have  long;  passed  away,  but  I  am  here  still."  In  the  Abb^ 
Stadler  I  saw  the  rml  tomb  of  Mozart;  and  few  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
marble  for  two  Imndred  years  may  boast  such  honour  as  to  have  their 
remembrance  last  fresh  and  ardent  in  the  yv&rm  bosom  of  a  hunum  being  for 
forty.  The  acquainUnce  of  the  Abb6  Stadler  with  Mozart  commenced  when 
the  latter  was  nine  years  nl'h    1  he  score  of  the  oriirinal  MSS.  was  produced, 
or  rather  part  of  it,  fiom  the  Dies  Jrce  to  1he  Sanrtus  (the  rest  benijL;  in  the 
custody  ot  Ey bier,  the  Hof  capellmeister) :  its  appearance,  and  the  melan- 
choly histcny  connected  with  its  composition,  which  I  believe  eveiy  oneknowi 
took  place  whUe  the  author  was  hurrying  to  the  giuve,  filled  me  wUh  «  crowd 
of  emotions.    One  of  them  was  like  that  which  a  devotee  would  experience 
on  seeing  an  undoubted  reUc  of  his  favourite  saint — the  thin,  sickJy  fingers 
that  had  pressed  that  paper,  the  pale  anxious  face  that  had  been  bending  over 
it — how  must  Mozart  have  looked,  and  how  felt,  when  penning  the  Lac/iry- 
tnom  and  the  Rex  iremendrc — his  being  sublimatinij:  to  an  essence — to  his 
holers'  ends  and  in  his  feet  nuist  he  have  felt  the  intense  pleasure  of  creating, 
his  mortality  all  the  time  wrestling  with  the  deily  within.   No  one  of  sen- 
flibllity  could' have  written  the  Requiem  without  a  great  shock  to  his  physical 
■trength;  he  must  have  lived  in  a  fever  of  thought,  have  trodden  the  anr 
unclosrged  by  **  this  vile  body;"  nay,  I  think  that  even  if  a  ruddy  Devon- 
shire larmer  could  have  produced  it,  knomvg  what  he  was  doinc:,  it  w  ould 
have  made  a  £hos>t  of  him.    The  notes  arc  small  and  clear,  but  there  is  a 
hurry  and  daw  in  the  strokes  by  which  they  are  joined  together,  which  show 
the  ardour  and  completeness  of  the  author's  design.   There  are  no  alterations, 
and  it  is  the  first  transcript  of  !\To7.ar1's  mind.    In  some  of  the  passages  I 
thought  1  could  discern  a  ti  tmulou.sness  in  the  marks,  which  seemed  as  if  he 
*  apprehended  life  would  be  gone  before  he  could  make  his  thoughts  etemd ; 
or  did*  lu  1 1  mble  from  con;  aet  with  their  extreme  beauty,  as  the  bee  seems 
to  do  when  he  grapples  with  a  flower?    The  Tit'cordarp  appears  most  care- 
fully written — the  seore  is  not  lidl:  wherever  tiiere  is  a  dui)!icate  part,  it  is 
^edup  by  an  assistant,  but  llie  figures  are  carefully  maiked  m  Aioz«afs 
own  hand.  Two  observations  are  suggested  by  the  si^t  of  this  work :  first, 
how  by  a  few  strokes  a  gieat  genius  goes  further  in  the  result  than  the  most 
painfid  elal  oration  of  thought  will  arrive  at,  !>nd  also  how  certain  haltifs  of 
thmking  allow  a  man  in  the  hastiest  composition  to  defy  with  .safety  the 
sternest  and  most  unrelenting  criticism  to  find  a  fault,  and  to  which  indeed, 
were  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  the  professors  exordium  might  be,  "  This  is 
rfection  of  its  kind."    The  Abb6  Stadler  also  possesses  the  desk  at  N\hich 
ozni-t  stood  whrn  encraL^ed  in  composition;  it  is  a  deal  one,  painted,  but  its 
coat  is  the  worse  for  w  ear. 

*  In  less  than  forty  years  so  completely  has  every  bodUy  trace  of  Monui 
TUtished  fnim  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Vienna,  that  there  is  not*  ft  soui 
there  who  can  even  tell  the  plnee  in  wh  ch  he  was  buried  :  by  some  stiange 
aocidcnt  the  Abb&  does  not  even  know  it*  The  answer  to  every  iu<^uiry  is« 
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"  Nobody  knows — ^the  register  of  St.  Stephen's  mnst  be  consulted  for  the 
informatioD."  There  is  no  rude  ipemento,  no  scuiplured  stone,  to  mdicale 
fh«t  flw  dii^MoMttt  oooe  sQjjoanied  in  Vicima;  and  as  for  the  loot  of  hit 
]|iteniient«  it  maj^  not  be  thought  too  fanciful  to  suppose,  that  Earth,  the 
general  mother,  jealous  of  her  production,  h<as  hidden  him  again  in  her 
womb,  lest  celestial  beings  should  claim  him  as  their  own.  This  is  perhaps 
a  poetical  apology  tor  what  is  in  fact  a  piece  of  neglect  everlastingly  dw- 
graoeful  to  the  "^eanese,  who.  I  am  afraid,  have  more  joy  in  the  pageant  cC 
a  funeral,        ttiey  have  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  great  men. 

*  The  Abbe  Stadler  showed  me  some  lessons  in  composition  wl  iic  h  Mozart 
had  given  to  his  niece ;  and  we  observed  tlic  method  he  adopted  to  try  her 
abilities  in  music  by  first  giving  her  a  melody  without  a  haM,  then  %  hass 
without  a  melody,  then  by  degrees  requesting  her  to  add  the  inner  parts.  I 
also  saw  Mozart's  own  early  exercises,  some  of  which  consisted  of  canon  in 
all  the  intervals  (most  adroit  in  t!ie  seventh,  that  apparent  contradiction), 
with  fugues,  &c.  a  ground- work  in  iiaimony,  which,  coupled  with  his  fine 
invention,  made  hhn  the  great  master  he  was.  Mozart* s  extempore  playing 
was  BO  exquisitely  regular  and  symmetrical  in  design,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
judges  who  heard  him  not  to  imagine  that  the  whole  had  been  wntten  before 
— which  is  the  ultimatum  of  praise.  The  Abb^  Stadier  observed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  minuet  out  of  a  quartett  or  quintett  of  MoBsrt,  and  not 
to  discoverthathe  was  a  great  master  of  fugue  ;  but  his  admirable  fancy  was 
<?ver  found  taming  its  wildness  to  the  loving  hand  "  of  Nature.  As  a  player, 
his  left  hand,  the  weakest  and  mo^t  imcertain  part  of  "  human  mortals,"  never 
missed  fire  when  he  levelled  it  at  a  passage. — Mozart  s  widow,  who  has  been 
married  to  a  gentleman  in  Gop«nhagen,  has  lately  loet  her  second  husband : 
one  of  Ms  sons  is  a  musical  teacher  and  composer  of  no  great  eminence,  the 
other  is  a  merchant  at  Milan.*— pp.  130 — 135. 

Everythiufif  that  relates  to  such  a  man  as  Mozart  must  indeed  be 
interesting,  lie  was  one  of  that  foremost  rank  of  men,  in  which  one 
could  scarcely  class  si\  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  who  have  been 
^ijitd  by  liuture  to  a  degree,  which  seems  as  lhou<^h  it  were  exerted, 
in  Iheie  fnstancea,  to  abeW  lo  what  an  atcnt  human  genius  tan  be 
carried.  We  think  the  passage  we  have  quoted  written  with  great 
power,  both  of  the  picturesque  and  the  metaphysical,  with  the  warmest 
love  of  art  and  of  genius*  and  w  ith  a  spirit  of  diction  which  it  is  quite 
animating  to  read.  The  expr^sion,  *  As  a  player,  his  left  hand,  the  . 
weakest  and  most  uncertain  part  of  *  human  mortals,*  jicvcr  77iisscd  fire 
when  he  hvdkd  it  at  a  passa^re,''  seems  to  us,  though,  perhaps,  a  httie 
odd,  to  be  singularly  hapj>y  and  descriptive.  , 

We  are  very  happy  to  find  a  musical  person  of  such  autliority  agree 
with  us  in  our  estimate  of  Sontag.  The  following  Is  what  he  saya 
of  her  during  her  hi§^  vogue  at  Beriln  .* — 

At  the  Kiinig  Stadtisches  Theater  (there  are  three  here  in  constant  play) 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  is  the  presiding  deity — the  goddess  of  the  students 
and  the  Vestris  of  Berlin  :  and  few  there  are  \\bose  hearts  are  fenced  with 
such  impenetial  tle  buii  as  to  rebel  against  her  sovereignty,  or  reiuse  to  adore* 
When  the  lady  playF,  the  dodrs  tcod  lobby  of  the  theatre  are  beset  by  aD  the 
wild  youths  of  the  city,  each  of  whom  would  consider  him.self  a  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  beatity  if  he  did  not  contribute  all  that  in  liim  lay  to  make  the 
entrance  as  much  like  a  bear-garden  as  possible:  there  is  no  such  thinir  as 
attaining  to  a  song  here  but  at  the  expense  of  mobbing^  rib-squeezing,  and 
considerable  condensation  of  the  person.  Those  who  expeet  to  find  in  Made- 
moiselle Sontag  a  musical  genius,  will  be  disappointetl :  nor  do  I  think  her 
jame  would  have  readied  England^  had  it  not  been  for  ^ert^n  fircqmstao^ 
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of  Efossip  unconnected  r.-ifh  her  profession.   The  lady  is  of  middlin*  heicbf, 
well  formed,  with  fair  hair,  and  a  set  of  little  features  which  have  a  kind 
'   tnmstkn  In  then.  To  venture  upon  elaborate  pvaiie  of  the  eomplexioa 
and  shape  of  an  actress,  as  it  may  knrdlve  an  ealogium  on  the  perftmier  er 

staymnker,  which  is  not  intended  for  tho55e  worthies,  would  be  imprudent  as 
well  as  presnmptuous.  Mademoiselle  Sontaj?  has  a  pleasant  quality  of 
voice,  with  a  small  quantity  ot  tone  in  it,  but  with  plenty  of  flexibility ;  an 
endowmeat  whkh  she  displays  to  firequently,  that  if  one  oould  bat  eheok  the 
fluttering,  unstaMe,  whimsical  little  creature,  a  tong  breathing  clear  notft 
would  be  invaluable.  Her  hi<^he??f  prai5?e  is  said  to  be,  that  she  sings 
liossini  s  music  perfectly,  and  joins  to  this  great  ndweU  in  her  acting,  and 
that  such  (jualificationB  for  a  performer  are  leldom  found  in  company;*-— 
pp.  290— -82 

But  it  is  not  in  musical  iftatters  alone  that  our  author  is  Ums  Kvely 
and  entertaining.  His  'Voyage  down  the  l)aiiube  (iiom  Paasau)  t» 
Vienna,'  is  really  one  of  the  moat  graphic*  Uveily,  and  amusing  bika 
of  sketchy  travelling  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.    It  has  ull  the 

case  of  the  "Invalid,"  with  f;ir  !nore  piquancy  and  power.  We  will 
extract  some  bits  of  it,  and  wisti  iieartily  we  could  give  it  all : — 

*  Tliis  rapid  river,  which  so  well  disjilays  the  justice  of  the  poetical  name 
bestowed  upon  it  (Donau  signifying  thundering  in  the  meadow),  sends  down 
on  rafts  weekly  to  Vienna,  or  into  Hungary,  hundreds  of  arti6cers  in  seareh 
of  employment;  end  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  admirably  adapted  for  all 

lovers  of  the  picturesque  who  are  trouliled  with  consumption  of  the  pnrse,  as 
those  who  ebons*!  to  sacrifice  personal  convenience,  and  to  brave  the  elements, 
may  move  iorvvaids  on  tlieu'  jouiney  hundreds  of  miles  for  a  &w  shillings* 
eipiense. 

'  Tlie  proper  way  of  enjoying  ^is  delightful  excursion  is  to  Older  a  fant  of 

planks  to  be  put  together  on  the  raft  for  your  own  excl'i<;'\  e  ootv  r-nience;  for 
it  is  impossible  for  one  of  sjentle  blood,  thouirh  otherwise  iujI  squeamish  as  a 
traveiler,  to  take  refuge  durir^  the  heat  or  rain  in  thu  common  one,  which  is 
80  enumned  with  old  great-costs,  hats,  cheese,  beer,  and  other  things,  that 
the  compound  of  smells  is  villanous.  The  foundation  of  the  float  is  of  the 
trunks  of  enormous  trees,  so  firmly  attached  that  there  cannot  be  the  remotest 
fear  of  their  separation ;  and  wlien  the  whole  cargo  of  planks  is  received  on 
board,  the  suitaoe  is  covered  with  Aem,  and  there  becomes  a  smooth  and 
level  ^vnlk  of  about  150  feet  in  length — an  extremely  acceptable  change  for 
those  who  have  been  long  pent  in  coaches.  When  this  mass  of  timlier  is 
once  loosened  from  its  mooriniis,  and  in  the  middle  of  tlie  river,  it  glid<« 
along  swiftly  and  silently  ;  and  then,  with  heaven's  brratii  upon  one's  face, 
Dsay  DC  enjoyed  morning  and  evening  views,  sunsets  with  easttss  and  moun- 
tuns  that  Claude  might  have  painted.  .  .  « 
•  '  Tlie  floss-meisft  r  (raft-master)  and  his  crew,  together  with  his  passen- 
gers, must  not  be  overlooked  in  ^azinsf  at  views.  Our  noble  commander  was 
a  sliort,  thick-set,  Duk  Hatteraik-lookuig  fellow,  tlie  nuble  arch  of  whose 
nose,  corresponding  with  a  symmetrieal  protuberance  of  his  abdomen,  gave 
him  a  dignity  b^ond  that  of  the  ofHce  with  which  he  was  invested :  there 
was  somethiri!]:  ♦gallant  in  the  aiTanrrement  of  his  dress ;  whether  owing  to 
its  nnstudied  ne*cligence,  or  to  the  nice  adjustment  of  a  picturesque  hat,  X 
have  not  determined ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  female  part  of  the  crew 
thought  him  captivating.  From  habitually  associatini;  in  the  elegant  society 
of  the  raft,  he  had  acquired  an  urbanity  and  suavily  of  manners  seldom  met 
with  in  a  person  of  his  rank  ;  he  joked,  laughed,  told  stories,  ;it: '  answered 
questions — though  few,  unfortunately,  except  the  pilot,  understood  ius  pecu- 
liar and  recondite  piiraseology.  He  mkiit  have  possessed  all  the  csnUnal 
Tirhies,  had  he  not  displayed  on  one  pcdot  a  toudi  of  human  weakness^  and 
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flwooeaiiOB  of  ft  was  this:  in  a  corner  he  nourished  ft  pet  barrel  of  beer,  in 
the  administerinc:  of  wbicli  he  had  constituted  himself  sole  hish-priest— no 
one  but  himself  might  enter  that  hallowed  fane,  no  profaner  hand  than  his 
wield  the  spigot.  Some  recklesf  wights,  prompted  by  the  heat  of  theweflflNr 
to  hiTtgorate  thdr  alhnentary  estuua,  ifnile  his  back  was  tamed,  abstracted 
sundiy  pots ;  and,  on  tendermg  pa}Tnpnt,  prod  need  an  explosion  of  wrath 
that  miglit,  from  its  TioioMe,  ime  ended  in  a  bier  of  a  more  watery  kind  to 
some  of  the  parties. 

*  Our  pilot  was  taO,  lean,  and  ][ii«(tiresque ;  a  Moir  of  taAntte  Jeat,  fral 
nhose  aly  waggeries  and  brisk  saUies  among  the  ladiet  of  the  company  were 
sometimes  reproved  by  the  c-'ptf^in,  thouc^h  upon  the  whole  he  kept  a  good 
look-out  ahead,  and  never  failed  to  stop  his  laughter  in  full  career  when  the 
sight  of  a  crucifix  reminded  him  he  should  fall  to  prayers. 

*  We  had  on  board  about  fifty  people,  mostly  mechanic  youths ;  bat 
including  a  spruce  Berlin  clerk,  and  a  young  Jesuitical  French  priest,  one  who 
had  none  of  the  t:looniy  austerity  of  his  profession  about  Inm,  and  whose 
dignified  ecclesiastical  pleasantry  showed  itself  on  one  occasion  in  endea- 
Touring  to  ttmt  tfaefcot  of  a  young  giri  into  one  of  the  puddles  of  water 
on  the  raft,  to  the  destruction  of  her  shoe's  and  stocking's  neatness. 

*  The  raft  halts  for  the  first  night  at  a  little  villat^e,  and  the  only  inn  where 
you  may  sleep  is  also  in  the  lower  paii  a  slaugliter-house ;  so  that  if  the 
fumes  of  stale  meat  and  butcher  s  gaibage  do  not  obstruct  your  enjoyment 
of  eattne  or  rieepin^%  you  may  be  comfortable.  At  thi«  plaee  one  become^ 
first  subject  to  the  hresome  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  police  :  the  sound  of 

anfnirK'hen"  (to  make  open)  assaults  the  ear  morning  and  evening.  Keys 
must  be  suiTendered,  and  goods  and  chattels  overhauled,  lest  tobacco  shoidd 
be  hidden  in  the  trunksi.  f  thought  theM  Austrian  supenriaors  blhidly  obsti- 
nate in  the  execution  of  their  task,  and  moreover  stupid,  for  they  made  no 
distinction  between  the  pliysioEcnomy  of  an  indifferent  traveller,  and  the 
cunning  look  of  a  rcsjular  contraband  trader.  They  havi;  no  remorse  in 
demolishing  all  the  order  and  economy  of  youi*  portmanteau  ^  and  ii  among 
your  bodka  they  find  a  fafouiite  author,  or  passage,  to  their  taste,  it  ia  niS 
that  you  are  waiting  to  lock  up,  or  that  you  did  not  request  their  opinion  of 
jour  Uteratino,  which  will  make  tbsm  desist  from  this  droll  stretch  of 
power.* 

*  The  first  haH  of  the  second  day  carries  you  through  as  many  beautiful 
seenea  as  any  part  of  the  joamej*  In  many  parts  the  turnings  of  the  river 

are  so  abrupt,  that  the  mountains  and  trees  on  the  banks  form  complete 
amphitheatres ;  in  others,  the  dai-k  rocky  cliffs  on  the  sitles  give  one  the  idea 
ot  ndiog  into  a  cavern.  Until  a  few  miles  before  the  entrance  to  Lintz,  there 
ift  no  flatness  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  views  on  the  river  *  and  except  eaatlea 
and  monasteries,  there  is  not  a  single  habitation  other  than  ^  rudest  fishing 
htits,  though  here  and  there  are  placed  little  chapels  and  attarSi  Justin  aiae 
and  shape  tit  for  the  occupation  of  a  Newfoundland  du^. 

'  Our  ragged  and  jovial  company,  though  every  ten  minutes  sailing  iiu  uugh 
a  new  and  beautifol  panorama,  did  not  ghre  tliem  much  attention.  Som^ 
twopenny  editions  of  Walter  Scott's  romances  engaged  a  score  of  them; 
others,  in  spite  of  the  hot  sun,  fished  inveterately  for  the  whole  day,  indeed 
the  wtiole  three  days  and  a  iialf,  without  catching  anvtliing.    ,  .  . 

'  We  were  a  htUe  annoyed  by  the  smoke  of  the  noss-meister's  cookery, 
which  was  hardly  to  be  called  intermittent.  With  this  personage  and  hif 
crew  appetite  did  ;^'ow  with  that  it  fed  on,  which  was  luni{)s  of  seethed  flesh; 
ever  and  anon  a  tire  was  lighted  on  a  piece  ol  baked  clay,  a  pipkin  placed 
thereon,  and  mutton  inserted ;  and  as  the  priests  of  old  were  aiioiA  ed  to  keep 
fbr  themsehrea  whatever  tiiey  could  ilsh  up  by  haq)ooning  into  the  pot,  so 

*  We  hftd  00  idea  that  toy  branch  of  tbeABSttian  Utiv<;r(uaiiQt  was  drivm  iulo  * 
MMch  of  aathorily  by  its  lUtrtuy  tutesl— Ko. 
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did  tiiese  people  regulate  their  diet,  sinking  in  by  tonv  ivitfa  tiie  mott  perfbof; 

lesisnation  to  the  decrees  of  Fate  in  its  awards. 

*  We  arrived  at  l.inlz,  a  fine  city  on  the  Danube,  by  sunset,  and  anchored 
tiMM  for  the  ni^ht  The  laidge  over  the  Danube  is  the  evoung  walk  of  a 
^chole  coUege  of  priests*  who  strut  by  twos  and  threes  badcwaras  and  for« 

wards,  as  if  conscious  of  the  power  they  have  (gained  over  the  frrovelliii^ 
intellects  of  the  common  people  in  Austria.  Tlie  night's  lodu:in<^  in  Lintz, 
though  attended  with  a  better  supper  and  bed  than  any  other  of  the  Journey^ 
has  an  iU-asaorted  eonvtenieQee  mth  the  vagrant  aceommodation  one  expe- 
riences on  the  rest  of  the  journey;  at  this  place  a  man  may  at  his  inn  rag 
lustily  about  him,  and  take  his  ease.  At  supper  they  placed  before  us  the 
famed  Danube  cai-p,  a  species  of  fish  T  cannot  think  destined  by  nature  to 
pass  into  the  human  stomach,  at  least  by  the  mouth:  through  the  most 
artful  gravies  and  profound  seasonings  it  betrays  its  fundamental  hideous* 
ness  01  flavour.  Nor  can  I  praise  the  red  Hungarian  wine,  which  i^  at  once 
sweet  and  stron<r,  and  puts  fire  to  the  blood  of  the  drinker.  Now,  n'th.  -uoh 
a  fever  is  of  shght  consequence^  provided  one  can  eat,  sleep,  and  walk  wdl^ 
as  theHungamn  wine  does  not  make  this  little  reservation  in  its  effects  oa 
a  patient,  it  is  perhaps  wise  to  avoid  it.   .    .  • 

'  We  parted  from  Lintz  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  floss- 
mcister  did  not  gtnerally  incommode  us  by  requiring  our  early  attendance  ; 
he  could  calculate  his  diistances  and  times  of  arrival  to  a  great  nicety.  In 
etearing  the  sreh  of  the  bridge  at  Lints  with  our  apparently  nnwieUfy 
maebiQe,  it  was  manifest  that  a  critical  exactitude  would  be  necessary ;  but 
this  nice  point  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  acliieved  with  almost  incre- 
dible skill,  especially  wlien  the  force  of  the  current  is  considered.  Four  or 
five  oars  tied  to  short  posts  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  raft,  are  the  simple 
means  of  gniding  it,  ^  the  watermen  who  worlc  them  are  in  their  natural 
inclinations  so  exquisitely  lazy,  that  they  engage  in  card-playing  until  the 
raft  threatens  to  run  aground ;  tliey  then  rush  to  theii*  posts,  and  pull  as 
though  they  were  possessed,  and  having  once  more  gained  the  middle  of  the 


monks  pushed  off  a  boat  for  eontribntions,  levied  in  the  name  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  whose  effii;ies,  accompanied  by  her  infant's,  were  always  carried  in 
the  boat  in  a  sort  of  doll  baby-house,  and  this  exaction  (it  amounts  to  such 
where  to  refuse  w  ould  be  thought  a  crime)  was  the  more  galling  to  me  on 
acouunt  of  the  poor  workmen,  who  never  refused  their  mite,  though,  by  the 
look  of  their  coats,  it  might  have  been  better  employed  in  fencing  out  the 
winds  of  heaven  from  their  carcasses.  Tlie  night  before  we  reached  Vienna 
our  voyage  continued  long  after  sunset,  and  at  len^  we  reached  a  kind  of 
pot-house  close  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  we  entered  with  the 
cheering  anticipation  that  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  raft  was  to  be 
under  weigh,  that  unseasorinble  hour  for  sailing  being  selected  by  our  devout 
commander  and  his  pious  ])ilot,  wholly  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  attending 
mass  at  a  certain  village.  The  whole  of  our  company  supped  this  evening 
at  separate  tables  plraed  round  one  room»  and  i  suppose  that  there  wae 
never  out  of  Germany,  so  poor,  so  meiry  and  ndsy  a  society,  and  so  utterijr 
without  bhichguardism  at  the  same  time,  as  this  was.  There  was  no  instinc- 
tive subordination  ;  ^ve  herded  in  dillerent  parlies  out  of  mutual  conveuience 
and  delicacy  ;  to  some  it  was  pleasant  to  enjoy  a  dish  of  meat,  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  bed ;  to  others,  bread  and  cheese,  beer,  and  a  moonlight  ramble 
were  the  agreeable  thing,  and  we  were  all  equally  pleased  and  equally  inde- 
pendent ;  and  I  would  rather  enjoy  another  rouse  with  these  honest  lads  (>n 
the  Danube,  to  see  their  friendliness  and  frankness,  the  bright  sides  of  human 
nature  (not  brought  out  only  by  the  good-fellowship  of  meat  and  drink,  but 
the  same  either  full  or  fastiiag),  than  I  woidd  be  at  an  evening  party,  where 
the  ailk  stciekings  an  of  the  most  exemplaiy,     pantaloaos  of  the  most 
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ctttiiodox,  uxi  ulifire  fhe  intdteetml  Tigour  of  ttie  oonveraaiioii  dSspUmd,  is 
but  8  slight  compensHtiott  for  llie  want  of  fbiit  moral  trtnipafeno^  I  have 

b^n  mentioninsr. 

*  Our  host  having  miscalculated  the  time  of  his  guests  arrival,  and  being* 
disturbed  in  his  own  refection,  would  have  made  a  good  portrait  for  Malhews, 
of  the  fat,  cholerie  German  cook;  with  a  nightcap  stuck  on  the  bade  of  his 
head,  lie  appeared  every  now  and  then  moilini;  anu  fuming  from  the  kitchen, 
and  exasperated  to  the  hisfhest  deu^ree  at  the  inefliciencv  of  his  domestics. 
His  daughter  followed  close  in  the  footsteps  of  her  sire,  ready  to  assist  at  his 
flliglitefit  beek,  and  I  know  not  whether  it  be  by  the  ^oe  of  contrast,  but  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  lovely  faoe  and  graceful  form  than  this  girl  pos- 
sessed, and  must  concluds  that  she  was  reared  in  this  desolate  r^;ion  oy  % 
providential  interposition,  lest  too  many  hearts  should  suffer. 

*  While  my  noisy  comrades,  every  one  of  whom  seemed  in  motion,  were 
ehirping  over  their  eups,  I  escaped  from  their  damoar  to  enjoy  the  iiknos 
and  calmness  of  the  nijxht  without.  The  moon  was  shining  full  on  the  broad 
Danube;  its  trembling  silvery  surface  looked  placid,  though  it  was  then 
running  swiftly  as  ever ;  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  the  river,  with  their 
shapes  ul  defined  in  that  dubious  light,  helped  to  oomplets  the  night  land* 
scape.  On  tliis  spot  might  be  ei^o^  all  the  poetry  of  loneliness ;  the  tread 
of  one's  own  footsteps  on  the  gravel,  and  the  deep  thronging  of  voices  which 
sounded  in  that  isolated  dwelling;,  were  circumstances  which  made  the  qnipt 
and  serenity  of  the  scene  more  intensely  felt.  I  have  often  thought  that 
situations  of  this  sort,  whiofa  five  in  the  memory,  are  best  described  wIm 
contemplated  at  a  distance,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  dissect  emotions  and  feelii^, 
and  to  paint  them  under  the  actual  impression  of  plea.sure,  for  the  same 
reason  that  an  artist  who  would  take  a  view  does  not  place  himself  in  the 
eenftre  of  it  It  is  during  night-travdfin|i^  in  ttuB  nmmiiHe  oesntiy  tiiat  ons 
BBi^  become  fully  sensible  of  the  effects  which  inspired  Goethe  witii  the 
grand  idea  of  animating  those  parts  of  natore  whidi  are  subtime  ovsn  in 
theu'  repose. 

*  Seb*  (He  BtUime  Mnter  Bitainen, 
Wie  sie  scbnell  voruber  rtickea, 
Und  die  Klippen,  die  sich  bucluv^ 
Uod  die  langeu  FekeooaseBf 
Wie  sie  sduurcheo,  wie  tie  blmin  ^  '--pp.  98-^11 1. 

These  are  Ibrmldable  quotations ;  but  we  are  convuiced,  that  the 
novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  agreeable  manner  of  handling  it,  will 
make  them  most  aeeeptable  to  our  reaiiders.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
8ay»  that  we  have  not  read  a  book  that  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure 
for  a  very  long  time. 


"  Haiii  Baba  in  England!"  f  We  knew  this  would  not  do  so  well 
as  iiajji  liuba  hi  Persia,  and  it  has  not.  It  is  essentially  and  totally 
a  ^ifersnt  desciiptian  of  book.  The  first  series  was  intended  to  depict 
Persian  characters  and  habits — the  latter  affects  to  give  the  ideas  of  a 
Persian  upon  our  own.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  fSw  persons  so  ipreH 
calculated  as  Mr.  Morier  to  form  a  conception  of  how  a  Persian  would 

*  *  Bat  sec  how  swift  %Avwm»f  sad  thift 

Tree^  behind  trees,  row  by  row  j 
How,  clift  by  clift,  rocks  bend  uuilift 
Their  fawning  forebaads  u  we  go. 
Tlic  jriuiit-siiuutptl  rra<,'-;,  bo  I  ho  ! 
How  they  snurt,  and  how  tbey  blow!* 

Thakslation  by  Shelley  pbom  Golthk  s  Faust, 
f  '  Adfentant  of  llajjl  Babaof  Itpaiuui  ia  Euglond.* '  London.  Hurray.  1828. 
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think  of  English  modes  of  life  :  but  still  the  fcelin^r  of  want  of  reality 
accompanies  you  thron^hoiit  liie  book  ;  which,  moreover,  brinn-s  Uself 
across  the  recollection  of  'Lcs  Lettres  Pcrsannes;  Goldsmith's  'Citi- 
zen of  the  World/  and  other  works  in  which  the  same  cadre  bus  been 
sdopted.  'Btt|ji  Bftba  in  England'  Is  light,  easy,  and  agrettb1«; 
but  It  IS  neither  so  profound  nor  so  piquant  as  the  opportunities  might 
have  made  it.  The  following  description  of  Almack'a  is  lively  and 
pleasant,  to  say  the  least: — 

*  We  liad  not  lon<;  returned  to  the  ladies,  when  the  virier's  wife,  who,  by 
her  aLrreeuhle  manners,  had  fairly  taken  possession  of  tlie  ambassador's 
beard,  invited  lum  to  follow  her  to  a  place  of  general  entertainment,  of 
which  she  herself,  aa  w»  imdeistood  her,  was  a  sort  of  queen ;  and  whidi 
we  discovered  from  the  metunendar's  interpret  at  i^)n  wai  a  meeting  of  all  the 
principal  mirzas,  khans,  and  beirs  of  the  English  nation,  ttiirf-lVicT  wiili  their 
wives  and  dauj^hters.  It  was  called  Almack'.s ;  and  here  llie  ambassador 
and  1  weie  couiiruieii  in  an  opirnon  which  we  had  previously  formed,  that 
ttueb  of  the  Bnglish  language  was  derived  ttom  the  Persian  and  Arabic. 
What  could  Alraack's  Ike  but  al  mags  9  the  marrow,  the  pith,  that  is,  the 
cream  of  the  Eni,4ish  nobility.  But  we  inquired,  as  we  yawned  with  ap- 
proaching drowsiness,  **  What  can  induce  the  princes,  mirzas,  khans,  their 
wives  and  daughters,  to  select  this  hour  of  the  night  for  meeting?  Is  there 
no  other  epiKMrtunity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  the^  performance  of  Ihia 
ausrust  ceremony?"  "Oh,"  said  the  vizier's  wife,  "  tliere  is  no  time  for 
explanati;ou  now.  You  will  soon  see ;  and  then  your  question  wiU  answer 
itseir* 

•  *  The  amlMfisaiior,  with  great  good  humottr.  did  as  he  wasderiiad;  awl 

although  we  were  both  of  us  dying  with  sleep»  yet  we  praeeeded  in  ttie  Itnn 
of  the  vizier's  wife  :  Iht'  vizier  himself  and  mo!?t  of  his  guests  following  also. 

*  VVlio  would  beheve  in  Persia  weie  1  to  describe  faithfully  all  tliat  I  wit- 
nessed on  this  fortunate  night  ?  Would  they  beheve  me  when  I  told  them 
ttuit  I  saw  more  diamonds,  mbifis,  amenlds,  and  jewels  of  ev^  kind,  eol- 
lected  in  this  room,  than  the  shah  of  Iran,  or  even  the  father  of  the  great 
Mogul,  had  ever  possessed  ?  that  T  saw  more  women  at  one  view  than 
existed  in  the  harem  of  the  Asylum  of  the  Universe,  and  more  beauty  in  one 
Mtde  oomer  than  hid  ever  been  seen  throughoot  the  vast  regions  of  Asia ; 
akina  more'  resplendent  than  that  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  necks  that  would 
put  a  peacock's  to  shame  ;  eyes  to  inflame,  and  forms  to  enrapture  the 
veriest  dorNish,  who  lived  in  the  mouulahis  of  CheJicldlr  !  **  BcUi  /  bail! 
bah/  '  said  1  to  unself,  "  whatever  of  hfe,  whatever  of  joy,  whatever  of 
enjoyment  ensts,  here  is  the  Almags,  here  is  the  very  essence  of  tiiem. 
Where  is  Persia,  her  beards  and  sheepsldns,  her  long  vsiis  and  hidden 
females  ;  and  where  England,  her  riches,  her  adorable  women,  and  the 
powers  of  enjoyment  and  sociability  which  she  dispeTi<<"-:  U>  her  ciuidren !" 

*  This  was  my  tirst  impression,  and  1  believe  it  \\a:>  \Mitleft  on  my  face, 
bcoause  soon  afler  I  was  aeeostad  by  a  man  of  agrseaUe  aonmsation,  m 
my  own  language,  who  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  scene  before  me. 

*  I  did  not  like  to  make  him  suppose  that  we  were  such  Turks  *  as  nut  to 
have  seen  the  world :  and,  suppressing  all  my  real  astopisljraeot,  I  answered 
him  very  quietly,  '*  Bad  neett,  it  is  not  so  bad.** 

*  My  new  friend,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  in  Ir^ia,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Fars,  smiled  at  my  answer,  and  remarked,  you  will  allow  that  this 
IS  a  more  agreeable  sight  than  if  the  women's  faces  were  veUed,  as  tlM^  aie 
in  Persia? ' 

**  Yes,  yes,"  sakl  1$  "  I  see  but  one  deltet;  whj  is  there  suoh  a  laige 
jpropoifiop  of  okl  women  ?  They,  at  least,  might  he  veiled,**  * 

t  fbiii^  ia  Fmisa,  implies  lout, 
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f  f«  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  that  would  be  an  improvement ;  but  in  thi?  frfle 
country  every  body  lias  a  right  to  do  what  they  Uke  witli  their  own  iace.  ' 
,  <  X  But  bm  you  no  means,**  Mid  I,  **  of  fettinirnd  of  super^uous  old 
women?  It  u  isid  o(  our  shah  Abbas,  that  he  was  reduced  to  tlie  neces- 
sity of  killing  some  of  his  old  emmchs,  who  did  not  die  off  iasi  enough  to 
please  him." 

*  "  All, '  answered  my  friend,  laughing,  **  the  death  oione  old  woman  here 
imdnr  sueh  cinumstances  would  produoe  a  i«l»eUion.  We  have  no  shah 

Abbas  in  this  country."  He  then  very  kindly  volunteered  to  explain  to  ma 
many  f  lun<:s  ^viiioh,  from  his  Joiowkdge  of  our  eustoma,  he  was  aware  must 

be  new  to  me.'  .... 

*  We  proceeded  to  where  a  circle  of  the  most  beautiful  young  maidens  tiiat 
the  imagination  can  conceive  were  seriously  occupied  in  varying  the  postures 
and  attitudes  of  their  persons  into  every  combination  of  hand  and  foot,  whilst 
young  men,  each  in  their  place,  wesre  also  Sfoins^  throiic;h  a  gi'Qixt  many  cor.- 
tortioos,  and  taking  much  exercise.  Tliere  was  a  profound  decorum  oU' 
lerved.  If  hands  were  touefaed,  it  was  only  by  the  turn  of  fingers— glances 
there  were  none — no  smiles— they  danced  as  dervishes  might  dance ;  and 
avklently  it  was  a  serious  business. 

*  My  companion  was  aware  that  in  our  countries  no  one  danced  save  tho^e 
who  ui'e  hued  for  Uial  pui'uose  j  and  therefore  he  as.sured  me  that  all  lliu:>c 
who  exhibited  tiiemsdves  here  were  doing  so  for  their  own  plcMure. 

y  *  **  Not  that  man  surely,"  said  I,  *'  whose  face  bespoke  pain,  w  hose  feet  be  - 

spoke tight  shoes,  and  who  discovered  to  us  the  exertions  he  made  by  the 
streams  that  poured  from  liis  fat  perscm  i  " 

*  <*  At  aU  events  he  is  not  paid  for  his  exertions,  whatever  may  be  his  mo- 
tive," said  my  Mend.  **  Our  hired  performers  you  wiH  aee  when  you  visit  a 
place  pftepared  on  purpose  for  such  exhibitions."  .... 

'  **  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? "  said  I,  very  abruptly  ^  "  as  I  lovc  the  Uessed 
Mahomed,  there  is  your  grand  vizier  dancing  I  " 

*  Yes,**  said  my  numC  coolly ;  **  we  all  dance ;  the  Icing  and  sH  his  court 
dsnce ;  the  grand  vizier,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  treasury, 
the  viziers  for  things  without  and  thinsj:s  wiihin,  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  horse  guards,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  and  the  navy — we  all  dance. 
There  is  no  law  against  our  heads  of  the  church  atid  our  grand  muftis  danc- 
ing ;  our  yottng  (Mrgymen  dance,  and  so  do  oar  ycmig  lawyers." 

'  "  By  your  own  soul,  and  by  the  beard  of  my  ancestors,  I  swear,"  said  T, 
*'  thai  if  our  own  shah  was  to  catch  one  of  his  v  iziers  daneinii;  he  w  ould  spoil 
his  sport  for  the  future ;  he  would  give  him  »uch  a  bastmado  on  the  soie^*  of 
his  feet  that  every  toe  would  in  its  turn  remind  him  of  his  foUy;* 

'  I  perceived  a  strange  lookin|;  Zn'mA,  or  no  beard*  ;  his  clothes  pasted 
tif^hter  to  his  body  than  those  ot  any  other  man  present,  as  if  he  were  in  the 
deepest  wo  t ;  liis  head  flattened  at  the  top,  and  curled  out  beliind  ;  his  neck 
stiff,  and  in  his  deportment  full  of  nothing  but  himself.  Withal,  he  appeared 
to  be  a  deceiver  and  a  cherb  goo,  or  an  oUy  speaker,  a  sayer  of  fat  things. 
*•  Who  can  that  personage  be  ?  "  said  I  to  my  companion  ;  •*  in  our  country 
wc  should  teaoh  his  minting  ieet  i>eit£r  maimers,  and  he  sliould  limp  for 
something.** 

*  **  That  aort.of  a  person  now-a^days  we  call  a  dandy— formerly  he  would  ' 
have  been  called  a  *d  ■■  ■  d buck,*  SO  much  does  &shion  even  dumge  our 

forms  of  speech." 

'  **  Damhuhy  Damhif  k  !  "said  I,  donbtinsrly,  "  this  must  then  be  a  descendant 
of  one  of  tiie  old  unknowns — of  one  before  tlie  flood — a  nitmert  or  lial-Lcad. 
How  odd  it  18  that  our  languages  should  be  so  nearly  allied.*' 

*  Youltiii,  particularly  etfeminate4ooklag  youths,  are  so  called. 

*t*  AnoDg  the  Eastenu,  to  say  of  a  man  that  his  rest  became  tight  to  his  bodyi  is  a 
fifontltro  node  of  sajipg  be  pat  on  aiOBniiag. 
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* "  How  ?'*  said  my  companion,  not  understanding  "  he  is  the  modem  of 
modems ;  there  is  not  a  jot  of  antiquity  about  liim.'' 

* "  Ha,  then,**  said  I,  "  you  hm  not  read  onv  history.  DemMt,  aeeordinigf 
to  oar  iarikhs,  or  histories,  was  a  flat>headed  man,  a  deaeendaat  of  fhe  kin^ 

of  the  ante- Adamites.   Now,  have  you  understood  ?  " 

'  My  firiend  laughed,  and  said,  A  capital  juke,  by  HaaTensT'  aud  soon 
left  me  to  repeat  it  to  his  friends. 

'  Dmring  all  this  conversation  I  had  lost  sight  of  my  ambassador,  whom 
I  discovert  shortly  after,  surrounded  by  many  khanums,  who  seemed  to  be 
making  a  strict  scrutiny  of  his  dress  ;  but  he  wns  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
charms  of  one  young  person,  whom  he  had  successfully  seated  next  to  hinn, 
and  upon  whose  splendid  attraetioDs  he  gazed  widi  a]i  the  intenseness  of  a 
majnoun,  I  kept  at  a  humble  distance,  for  after  all  I  was  enlv  like  8aadi*s 
bit  of  clay,  which  derived  its  scent  from  its  connexion  with  the  rose ;  and 
although  1  should  have  enjoyed  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
bewitciiing  eyes  which  surrounded  me,  yet  dreading  the  jealous  disposition 
of  my  chieC  I  determined  for  the  present  to  hide  myself  behind  the  vol  of 
•insignificancy. 

♦  When  the  hour  of  departure  was  come,  which  was  about  the  time  of  our 

mornincr  prpver,  I  took  leave  of  my  friend,  and  wishing;  that  his  friendship 
for  me  liUj^iit  never  be  less,  I  accompanied  Uie  ambassador  to  llic  cor- 
riage.*--^.  96—39.  * 

The  woriv  is  almost  wiiolly  composed  of  sketches  in  this  fashion; 
and  the  reader  will  certainly  find  it  a  very  pleasant  louugii]^  book. 


The  literary  "  flowers  of  May"— M  blch  is  generally  the  most  blos- 
soiniiur  season  of  tlie  year,  have  not  been,  we  think,  quite  so  tliickly 
clustered  this  month  as  usual. 

One  important  and  very  curious  hook  we  hare  not  noticed  — 
*  Gdonel  Napier'a  History  oif  the  Peninsular  War'— ^  we  have  waited 
to  see  the  answer  which  Lord  Strasgford  has  advertised  to  the  Colonel's 
singular  comments  on  his  conduct  at  Idshon.  The  work  is  remarkable 
in  more  than  one  point  of  view ;  and  we  shall  give  U  con^derablc  at- 
tention. Captain  Franklin's  Journey  is  also  announced  as  to  be  pub- 
lished on  the  5th  : — and  we  ■^hnl!  not  approach  any  narrative  from  that 
pen  without  a  thrill  of  recollection  of  the  niiufiled  horror,  pity,  and  re- 
spect, which  his  former  volume  excited.  Meanwhile,  we  say  to  our 
readers,  with  Pangloss — 

*  Plaudite  et  valete — ^Tereuce,  hem  t 
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A  LECTURE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  DESCENTS. 

The  commandinMit »  a  lunp^  tad  Um  Uv  b  Ugbt. 

Solomon. 

Luc  temper  iifeiidH  quod  ewiTeiiit  imlioei. 

Con. 


[We  had  begun  to  prepare  tbe  Seoood  Nttmber  of  onr  Series  od  Stfonni  ia 
the  law,  which  we  intended  to  he  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  when  thtf 
following  very  lively  and  pungent  jm  ^€tprit,  was  brought  to  us.  l!ba 
keenness  and  immediate  appIicahiUty  of  its  well-preserved  irony,  at  once 

determined  tis  to  print  it, — as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  more  c^eneral 
article  that  we  shall  c^ive  next  month.  It  will,  in  fact,  clear  the  way  for  us 
a  great  deal — by  laying  down  the  whole  system  of  tlie  Law  of  Descents,  as 
now  existincr  in  this  roimtry.  The  author  has  done  no  more  than  state 
what  the  law  u ;  mid  i(  uur  readers  lind  any  thing  laughable  iu  that  state- 
ment, it  is  not  bis  fiuiLU  We  hope  that  our  lay  readeis  will  not  be  deterred 
by  Lhe  apparent  teebnieality  whieb  they  will  enoomiier.  We  can  nssttfe 
them  that  if  they  give  fome  little  attention  to  die  fipKeatiDO  of  the  ^  taraM 
of  act,'*  whidi  oecnr  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  Piper,  th^  will  follow  the  teet 
•f  it  with  parftet  oaee.] 


OF  worldly  biessinc^s  1  account  it  not  the  ]en'it,  that  I  come  to  thtf 
discussion  of  this  subject  at  a  period  when  this  kiufrdom  is  furnished 
with  men  of  excellent  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding^.  As  in  the 
Lords,  E^nborongfa,  Loadondtrry,  and  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
T^mn.  In  the  CommoM,  Lnthbridge,  Member  for  Someraetahire, 
Banhea  for  Donet,  Erans  for  Wexford,  and  Gout  bum,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  renowned  for  his  keen  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  So 
fully,  indeed,  arn  T  convinced  of  the  rapfe  for  research,  and  of  the  vast 
extent  of  disci  iiiunalin^  power  nf  the  human  mind  now  aboundinfr'  in 
the  pailianicnt-house,  that  I  shall  vt  iiture  to  approach  this  head  of 
dibcu4i»>e  with  a  composure  oi  the  nervous  system,  which,  at  other 
timet  ami  onder  dUlbrCDt  cimmiatanoes,  it  had  been  vain  to  expect. 

To  many  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  in  tbe  lawn  of  tbic  oar 
irealm,  mlea  some  of  tbem  ao  ovdinary  and  vulgar,  tbat  they  now  aerro 
but  for  grounda  of  "  mtffffhnttit  nod  plain  aoi^  to  tha  mora  shallofr 
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and  impertinent  sort  of  people  ;  while  others  of  them  are  gathered  and 
extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  con(]^niity  of  ca&es,  and  are  such  as 
tile  wisest  and  deepest  sort  ot  lawyers  are  best  able  to  comprehend.  To 
that  branch  of  oar  law  on  which,  God  willing,  I  propose  to  found  the 
following^  diiconrBe,  the  Iwiter  kM  of  rule  dotll  tspet lally  appdrtaiOL 
Aild»  I  have  'selected  tills  subject,  inasmudi  as  I  do  not  nod  thftt-b^ 
mine  own  travail,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind 
confer  so  profitable  an  addition  unto  what  hath  in  time  afore  appeared 
toward  tlie  cxphiinins^  and  rendering"  clear  the         of  this  realm  to 
those  who  be    unlearned  tlierein,  a!?  by  dirt cting  mine  own  means, 
humble  and  inferior  as  they  are,  to  the  exposiLimi  of  that  ever  famous 
and  excellent  science,  the  Law  of  Real  Properly  ;  antl  in  expounding-, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  end,  intent,  and  bearing  of  that  srstem ;  a 
system  which  hath  endured  for  many  ages,  under  hiany  ana  various, 
happy  and  illustrioust  forms  of  gocemmeiU  /  a  system  which  hath 
brought  this  country  to  that  liel^ht  of  private  credit  and  wealth,  of 
public  honour  and  securityt  in  the  which  we  see  it  at  this  day.  For, 
whether  we  look  to  our  foreii^n  relation^^.  beholding  that  political  supre- 
macy to  which  all  the  nations  of  ilus  habitable  ""lobe  do  bow, — or 
whether  we  cast  our  eyes  on  things  at  home,  observing"  the  enviable 
prosperity  encircling  these  kingdoms;  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  uma- 
enmoeredby  debt, — basking  in  all  the  happiness  of  peace,— the  nation 
to  a  man  airreed  on  ^ery  political  point, — bone  seeking  that  Which  is 
noi,'and  none  withholding  tin  t  ^^  hich  is,  for  the  happiness  of  itty»— 
and  none  striving  save  as  to  who  shall  do  the  most  good  ;-»at  a  Ume 
when  this  country  would  resemble  a  republic  of  the  days  of  g-old, 
were   it  not  a  militnry  monarchy   in  the  nineteenth  century; — -iu 
fine,  whether  we  look  to  Virginia  Water,  or  at  the  camp  in  Downing- 
street,  under  all  these  various  circumstances — ihis  gloriom  system  of 
law  is  atill  seen  to  exists  a  beautiful  and  glorious  monument  of  that 
which  turpa^es  even  tiie  wisdom  of  the  wis*  men  of  ths  e«8C-*tiie 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

A  law  like  unto  this,  which  king^  and  piopliets  might  have  desired  to 
see  and  have  not  seen,  by  those  whose  minds  are  tllmniilsd  with  the  grace 
of  common  sense,  or  into  the  conduct  of  whom  common  decency  enters, — 
might  have  been  considered,  and  most  justly,  to  be  bevond  the  reach 
of  schism ;  but  if  this  syHtern  does  contain  any  impertection,  it  is 
such  only  as  appears  to  remind  us  that  the  law  to  govern  and  regu- 
late the  Gentile  race,  emanated  from  the  mind  of  man.  It  in  only, 
and  can  be  taken  only,  as  giving  os  a  broad  hint,  tttit  the  human 
mind  is  not  of  that  decided  perfection  wUeh  some  iMbe  vainly  fms^ 

gined.  '\ 

The  branch  of  our  law  now  nnder  consideration,  .^ich  we  shall 
presently  see  to  be  so  exquisitely  and  deeply  formed,  above  the  under- 
standings of  th^  'vorid  at  larf::e,  we  may  call  law  of  the  head,  as 
contradistinguisued  Irom  what  is  termed  the  law  of  the  heart,  or 
conscience;  which  latter  some  once  thuufrht  was  a  concern^'hi  liie 
Chancery  Court;  but  it  hath  been  lung  di&used  there, and  can  bsiski 
BOW  properly  to  pertain  Only  unto  that  of  whieb  the  fathers  of  old»  and 
the  schoohnsn,  sod  soase  viivins  do  treat  Of  eismples  of  this  kisi 
of  lair  yoit  msy  Nad  tbniimitj  in  Dhonu  Mosm^  mid  iilso  io  t 
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diseoiir«e  ntfributed  to  St  Jerome,  entitled  '  Two  l)icilop;-ues  in  EnprHsh 
between  a  Dot  tor  oi  DiviniLy  and  a  Student  in  the  Laws  of  Eiiglancl 
of  the  Grounds  oi  the  said  Laws  and  of  Conscience which  work  I 
inyBeir  have,  a  copy  thereof  havlog:  ewe  to  my  haiide,  printed  bf 
TooMHi  at  hb  ehop  in  FleeU-8tmtt  wlUMi  TWoqile^Bar,  A.  IMT* 
hf  Bome  said  to  be  In  ISmo.,  bat  whidi  !•  cteacly  a  mistake,  ea  ap« 
peareth  from  the  signature  on  the  setenteenth  page ;  which  copy,  ai 
veil  I  have  been  nh\(^  to  Icnrnt  la  of  the  fonrteenth  edition, 
heiiiLf  a  translation  from  the  oriuinal  Latin,  in  ^vhic•h  tongue  the  work 
did  tirst  appear,  but  at  what  precise  time  the  translation  was  first  made 
I  Qm  doubtful.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  MS.  note  on  this  point  by 
that  great  lawyer  Lord  Coke,  wherein  his  lordship  doth  imagine  that 
the  first  traaalatlon  fiilo  ear  tongaawas  made  and  inrfatted  al  the 
Hague  ia  the  year  lb99.  This  edition  I  itiyaelf  have  «e«er  yet  ieaoj 
and  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  whether  99  tfaia  Bot  mi8-» 
taken  for  98,  and  that  no  edition  was  printed  in  the  former  year,  had  I 
not  seen  the  date  expressed  in  my  lord's  own  writinr^,  (for  the  which  he 
was  verv  fnmons)  inasmuch  as  an  edition  of  the  work  wnq  certainly 
piiblislufl  in  tlic  year  98,  but  nt  what  place  1  am  not  correctly  iiitoi mod, 
though  1  have  reastm  to  tinuk  it  was  somewhere  beyond  sea ;  not^ 

withstanding  Dr.  MUUIetoii,  In  hh  aiseonttl  of  printing  in  Rnglandi 
eonjeetnres  the  contrary,  as  I  dnnbi  mneh  if  the  doetor^a  mMma  IM 
support  of  that  opinion  be  tenaUe. 

Having  now  explained  tlieae  pfalinrinary  matters,  it  becometh  mei 

T  fnke  it,  to  follow  our  great  master  Littleton  in  the  mode  of  di«5- 
cu«;sii)ir  tliis  subject.  For  Littleton  is,  as  the  sayini];'  f^oes,  "  not  the 
name  ul  the  author  only,  but  of  the  Law  itself  ;**  so  frrcat  is  he  !  And 
we  know  that  "  jieminem  oportei  esse  sapientiorem  legibm^*  as  my 
iKHrd  Coke  says,  efidentiy  signifying  thereby,  that  he  himself  was 
new  to  lie  eontradietad ;  wfaieh  maiim  I  myself  will  truly  fbHow^ 
trell  knowing  mina  own  onworUdneis  and  the  vast  azeellence  of  thai 
mind  whieh,  if  it  did  not  conceive^  bronghl  fcrth  thai  rematlmUa 
aphorism. 

To  ber^-in  then  with  the  fir^^t  section  of  Littleton  as  the  foundation  of 
this  kind  of  knowiecUe.  *'Ten»nt  in  It  e  simple  is  he  which  hath 
lands  or  tenements  to  hold  to  him  ;incl  his  heirs  for  ever.  And  it 
called  in  i^'di'vw^  J'mdum  stmplejCy  for  Jtodui/t  is  the  same  that  iuiieritance 
isi  and  wimplex  is  aa  much  as  to  say,  lawfiil  or  pure."  ^Ijcod  Coke,  In 
the  I26th  line  of  his  Commentary  on  these  words,  with  great  ftnca 
eheerres,  "Here  Littleton  himself  teacheth  the  signification  offtodum, 
ieeordlng  to  that  which  hath  been  said,  which  only  is  to  be  applied  to 
fee  cimple,  pure  and  absolute.  And  Littleton  s;iith  well,  that  nmptex 
iflevi  f'st  quod  purum,  Shnplrr  f*yfim  dicilur  quia  sine  pUrh;  rf  punim 
(iic/fnr,  quod  est  meritm  et  solum  sine  additione.  Smiplex  donatio  et 
pur  a  eslf  ubi  nulla  addiia  est  conditio  sive  modus ;  nmpUx  enimdatur^ 
qftdd  mUh  addiUsmento  dalur!* 

It  is  to  beobserredt  thei  **  if  a  man  would  purchase  lands  or  tene> 
ments,*  it  behovethhim  to  baTe  these  wofds^  in  his  purchase, '  to  ham 

*  Here  note  thai  purchase  is  takeu  iu  iu  proper  legal  acceptation,  anil  signifieth  the 
posseaviM  of  lands  or  (enemeati  that  a  man  hatb  hj  bit  own  «ct  4Nr  igratSMt»  mtts 
wSmS  noMCMluB  fas  coBistk  mt  by  tiiie  of  descent  awa  aay  of  hit  aacsitofs  of  of  kli 
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tad  to  hM  to  him  and  his  hmn for  thcie  woxdi^  his  hrixs^  make 
Ihe  estate  of  inberitaiice.   Fkir  if  a  man  povefaaso  by  these  woids,  to 

have  and  to  hold  to  him  for  eoetg  or  by  tham  wonbi  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  him  and  his  assigns  for  ever :  in  these  two  cases  he  hath  but 
an  estate  for  term  of  life,  for  that  there  hick  these  worth  (his  heirs), 
which  words  ojUy  make  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  all  leoirinent&  and 
fT-rants.''  And  note  that  there  are  some  ucqiiisitjons  by  niere  act  o  f 
LaWt  which  nevertheless  are  not  descents ;  ^forfeitures  escheat^  reverter^ 
Hbt  two  ibrmer  applying  per  deMum  tnmJUt}  rsvartar  beia^  Htm 
proper  tarai  fbr  the  Mtmniii^  of  tiM  land  to  tba  bird  ji^ 

CtTtif ,  and  tfals  on  the  antbority  of  Bcacton«  fot  23^  And  th^  who 
Id  the  contrary  are  wrong. 

And,  once  for  all,  observe,  that  n  fee  simple  is  the  greatest  estate 
SL  subject  can  have  in  lanrls  or  tciu  inetits  in  titese  kingdowiB,  beuog  land 
kolden  as  contriitli-tliii;'iii-.Uei.l  icom  luud  allodial, 

I  might  continue  very  lung  to  the  examination  of  this  subject,  if  I 
would ;  but,  as  it  is  not  my  intentioa  so  much  to  do  this,  (wiiich  I 
oonld  not  do  but  in  a  oompass  of  some  apaoe)  I  have  barely  given  nbaft 
may  be  [coaaldcmd  an  outline  of  this  part  of  the  Bul;»iect;  U  bein^ 
mtoio  my  intention  at  this  time  to  point  out  some  of  the  peeuliar 
beauties  in  the  law  of  real  property,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing such  persons  as  may  be  dispos^fl  to  attend  hereto,  of  the 
intrinsic  value  thereof,  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  tu  .shame  and  con- 
fusion those  who,  perverting  and  abusing  the  law,  have  endeavoured 
tp  reduce  it  to  the  standard  of  common  understandings,  to  the  great 
seandal  of  the  same  and  tho  psoftesors  of  that  ssiencs^  than  to  mabe 
men  abaolotely  skiUed  in  law,  a  matter  ai  this  ^day  of  no  small  diffi^ 
owlty. 

With  this  view  I  have  done  that  which  T  considered  necessary  tp  the 
understandings  the  force  of  this  important  word,  heirs,  so  frequently 
and  necessarily  employed  in  considering  this  subject;  remem!>erini^ 
that  the  terms  of  art  must  be  first  duly  understood*  betbre  any  know- 
ledge in  the  art  itself  can  be  expected. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  lew  ofaaervations  on  the  perfection  of  our 
laws  of  descents.  And  first  as  to  the  word  dmcenit^  It  api^ies  only 
to  that  estate  in  lauds,  tenements,  or  real  hereditaments,  whidii  on  the 
death  of  one  dying  seised  of  the  descendable  estate,  vests  in  bis  next 
and  worthiest  of  blood,  os  his  heir-at-law.  And  it  is  material  to 
observe  what  my  Lord  Coke  says  on  the  import  of  this  word  heir; 
** Hcsres,  in  the  legal  iniderstaucling-  of  the  common  law,  iuiplyeth, 
that  he  is  born  in  lawful  wedlock;  for  htsres  legitimus  est  qiw/zi  nupiut 
danonstraiUf  and  is  he  to  whom  lands,  tenements,  or  heieuiiaments« 
by  the  act  <^  God  and  right  of  blood,  do  descend  of  some  estate  of 
inheritanee."  For  saith  be  with  great  truth,  '*  Soliu  Dau  hmdm 
fimen  poUdf  turn  homo ;  Only  God  can  make  an  Jieir,  not  man  allud" 
ing  with  his  usual  feeling  to  the  death  of  the  person  last  seised ;  for 

cousins,  but  by  his  own  d»ed :  and  this  word  deed  is  to  ht  read  cunveyaoce  or  legal 
title ;  for,  as  1  take  it,  dusdsins,  abBfenenta,  intrutions,  usurpations,  and  tach  lite 

estates  gained  by  wrong,  are  not  said  in  law  to  be  purchases,  but  oppressions  an  1 
wron;^ ;  this  word  parckase  not  being  in  law  confined  to  the  idea  oipugmtMt,  wliicb  it 
vulgarly  intends. 
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**nemo  ed  hedrea  vivenlis;  no  oue  is  the  heir  ul  a  living  person."  The 
MMiing  of  die  tratd  brir  httfiog  bsvn  now  etearly  givBn»  I  pM  tm 
the  iuIot  or  eanoos  of  teoent ;  reatrring  for  iktiifo  oonaidenitioii  tboao 
ptnons  wlio  are  ezdodftd  from  the  ialmitanoe  by  iwuMm.of  peraoiHil 

T.  Thp  first  rule  is,  That  inheritances  shall  lineally  (descend  to  the 
issue  ot  the  person  last  seised,  in  injinitum ;  but  shall  never  lineally 
ascend.  The  first  part  of  this  rule,  or  such  as  relates  to  lineal  de- 
scendaittK,  appears  to  iiave  been  the  prevailing  law  in  most  natioasj 
but  the  negative  branch,  or  the  exclusiou  of  the  ascending  Une,  has 
been,  I  {(rieve  to  say,  re^^Ied  by  those  fnun  whom  the  kw  had  a  rigfai 
to  ezpeet  eopport.  A  rale  which  boa  been  quoted  with  approbation  by 
soch  men  as  €Haaml,  Bracton,  and  theaotboia<^*Fleta*and  the  'MirrorJ 
which  has  been  so  ably  explained  and  supported  by  Littleton,  Coke, 
and  divers  others  whom  U  were  tedious  to  n;ime,  did  hardly  merit  the 
reviling  it  hath  met  with  at  this  day.  But  so  long  !is  tlie  pmion  of  the 
g^oose  shall  impart  to  imperial  Bath  the  dye  of  lamp-black,  so  ioiii^  will 
X  continue  to  exert  my  humble  abilities  iu  upiiolding  this  venerable, 
and  I  may  say  holy,  maKim  of  descent  It  hath  been  irilified  by  mnay 
who  never  mkkrstood  H:  for,  indeed,  dioae  who  oon  nndantaiid  it  ant 

but  few. 

The  fir^  reason  for  excluding  lineal  ascent  which  I  shall  g^ve,  is  o£ 
itse!f  conclusive, — bein^  founded  upon  the  laws  of  gravitation ;  yet,  I 
will,  nevertheless,  ^-ivn  every  one  which  has  ever  been  thought  of.  "A 
ripfht,  therefore,  descends  like  a  weight,  which  falls  in  a  right  line,  or 
tranversely,  but  never  re-ascends  by  the  way  it  came."  BraUon  h  ii. 
e»  89.  2kAy.  Because  the  father  and  mother  and  other  lineal  ascendants* 
are  not  of  the  blood  of  thehr  children :  8dly.  It  tends  to  avoid  confiukMi 
and  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  case  of  descents,  of  which  the  allowanw 
in  the  civil  law  is  (said  to  be)  the  occasion :  and,  lastly.  The  father  ia 
otcluded  from  any  possibility  of  succeeding  to  the  son's  inheritance, 
because  it  is  nnfninet  the  feodal  rules  and  course  of  succession,  which 
are  founded  on  excellent  reason  ;  for  if  the  feud  were  really  what  the. 
feudists  called  atdiqaum  ant  patcninmy  the  father  could  not  succeed  to 
it,  because  it  must  have  passed  him  before  it  could  possibly  iiave  cume 
to  the  eon.  If  the  food  wire  newly  and  originally  given  tc^  or  oott- 
upon,  the  son  nl^huiHfftMitffttifffH  such  food  did  in  all  raapeda 
dcecend,  as  if  it  had  been  an  anctoil  or  paiemcUfeud  (for  though  ui  ia 
here  aimilitudinary,  yet  the  maxim,  nullum  nmile  est  idem^  dioth  not 
apply  to  this  ut)  ;  and  the  feud  must,  as  is  said  before,  have  jnissed 
the  father,  before  it  could  have  come  to  ttie  son;  and  upon  this  jjrin- 
ciple  the  father  was,  in  this  case,  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
feud  were  what  the  feudists  call  novum^  that  is  to  say,  newly  conferred,' 
or  conquered,  as  die  Ndiman  Jurlafta  aa  well  as  the  foudists  have 
it,  (or,  as  we  say,  porehaaed  by  the  son),  and  not  gmnted  to  hun  ut. 
foudum  anUqman^  (aa  all  land  ia  holden  at  this  day;  the  holding itf 
fkudum  novum  being  now  unknown'  in  this  country),  it  could  only 
descend  to  his  children  ;  and  if  he  had  no  children,  it  could  uoimoynt 
to  the  father  or  incline  to  any  collateral,  but  should  return  to  the  lord, 
Tlnn;  stood  thp  feudal  law,  exclndini:;  the  father,  because  whosoever 
would  succeed  to  a  feud,  must  have  entitled  himself  to  the  succession 
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m  a  rep^lar  course  of  descent  from  the  first  feudatory  or  ptrrcha'^cr  ; 
and  this  was  the  gronnd  of  the  fsood  old  mnxim  hi  our  law,  that  none 
shall  inherit  any  lands  us  heir,  hut  only  the  blood  at  the  tirst  purchaser. 
Here  I  §haH  notice  uu  objection  to  tiiis  maxim :  for  inasniuch,  sny 
some,  because  it  is  now,  at  least,  (which  I  do  not  deny)  sufficient  by 
Mr  lttw»  tlwt  tha  ptnon  who  daims  a  by  detcentt  make*  H  appear 
tiiai  Im  it  bair  to  fain  who  loat  lad  adurn^  $emed;  tiwreibre  it  dodi 
Mtm  strange,  that  the  Ailher,  who  is  next  in  blood,  (which  is  a  be||(w 
ginjT  of  the  question,  for  I  faata  before  $aid  ha  it  not  of  hit  blood  at  all) 
should  not  he  heir  to  his  f^on,  and  next  in  succession:  but  thRt  the 
uncle,  or  lather's  i)rotber,  {painius)  should  be  prpferrpd  tn  liim  ;  and 
yei  th«t  in  case  tlie  uncle  died  without  issue,  tlie  Jathtr  shonld  bo  ad- 
mitted, as  brothp.r  to  the  und€^  to  succeed  to  this  inheritance  ot  ihe  son. 

The  only  absurditv  of  the  thing,  I  answer,  is  the  misapprehension  of 
flia  nda»  cootidaiad  at  a  tubttantlfe  nila  of  detcent;  wherett  it  ia 
fioparly  not  a  rule  cfdwsmUr'-^  ofwidenix,  and  it  not.  lbePcfMre» 
•ttbstantive,  but  relative  to  tht  old  ftlidal  eoune  of  succattion,  awl 
calculated  to  make  that  g:nod  as  far  as  possible ;  for  it  becoming^  ia 
many  cases  impossible,  hv  lrn!xth  of  time  and  a  lonjr  eonrse  of  descent, 
actually  to  deduce  a  title  tioui  the  first  feudatory  or  jjur  chuser,  proof  of 
beiu^  heir  to  the  lasi^  was  necessarily  allowed  as  be^^  piooCthat  could 
b«  expected,  or  with  certainty  obtained,  of  title  from  liie  jud.  Hence, 
tbifa^re,  it  is,  that  the  father,  ttaading  axcluded  firom  tba  immedMB 

tnei,  may  atverthdeit  obtun  tba  tame  Inheiitiiiica 
by  proving  hiniaelf  btir  to  (he  nqela*  fating  the  parton  last  actually 
ttfitdt  eiKl  thus  come  mediately  into  the  inheritance  which  too^  the 
ton's:  our  law,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  looking  (in  this  case) 
no  further  than  to  the  ]i\^t  actual  seisin.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the 
caution  whic  h  accoiiijjimied  the  admission  of  this  rule,  shews,  evitkntU', 
that  it  vvub  not  innovating'  or  meant  to  vary  the  old  course  or  ruU  -  cif 
debcent,  but  that  it  was  devised  merely  to  subbtilute  (us  Su  Aiaiiui 
Wright  obttffved)  a  reatonable^  in  tlie  ttead  of  aa  impoatible,  prooC 
Wot  tlie  penaa  who  woald»  within  the  ttnte  and  inteat  of  tbit  ralt^ 
antiHa  blmtdf  to  a  ^  by  descent,  must  be  heir  of  the  vAoU  blood  to 
him  who  was  last  seised  ;  the  half  blood  having  always  a  much  lest 
chance  of  being  descended  from  the  first  purchaser  than  the  whole 
blood  in  the  same  deiyree.  I  pur[)o«e,  hereafter,  to  i^-ive  n  more  full 
eJipianatirm  of  the  propriety  of  excludmi^'  the  half  blood  upon  ita  owa 
merits,  ill  axitiiLiou  la  its  Curnishiu}!- the  rule  of  evidence  ia  the  exciu* 
bjun  ui  lineal  ascepls,  which  we  have  now  cousidered;  uu d  which* 

alMMi,  wtva  a  milBd^t  and  maaiftst  good  reatoa  ibr  itt  enactment ' 
II.  Tha  tttond  eaiHNi  of  detotnt  ii^  That  the  worthiett  el  blood  tfatU 

bt  preferred. 

Tbit  nilt  requires  little  comment.  Its  Justice  matt  be  apporant  to  all 
male  commentators.  It  is  ag^reeable  to  the  laws  of  the  Jews  ;  of  the 
Athenian^,*  of  the  Welsh, t  fit  the  Saxons,  which  laws  are  said  by  Lord 
Coke,  the  Judges  of  Ireland  in  the  great  case  of  Tenures,  as  printed 
at  London,  1720, — by  SeldeUt  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Salternt  Sir  ff  'U' 

♦  Vet'a's  k'frp*  Atticae,  !  vi  c.  6.    Sir  Wm.  Jonp^'«?  traii-laiiun  of  the  Specdws  cf 
Itwfus,  on  Ciiuae:^  coaceriuxig  tue  Law  of  ^ucctssioii  to  i^roueiij  tu  Albeiui* 
-filtLWttt.  ^ 
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Ham  Temple,  and  the  author  of  the  *  Mirror,'  (although  this  point  i« 
opposed  by  many  great  mtu)  iu  have  been  exibliii^  in  this  country 
before  the  tim*  of  the  Conqutror.  The  preftmee  m  maki  to  females 
it  alaoof  l^al  principlai ;  ISir  by  fh%  ^npine  and  original  policy  af 
Ibat  ooniiitiition,  or  as  Mr.  PJgatt  eiprMsea  it,  by  that  iaur  ia  iu 
parity,  710  female  could  ever  sueoefd  to  a  proper  (eud ;  females  being 
incapable  of  perfiirmin^j  those  military  services,  the  stronir-est  feature  in 
that  system,  and  of  too  feeble  mind  to  advi.se  '\n  council,  which  wn«?  the 
next.  And  although  by  such  of  the  laws  of  Home  asare  al  present  ex- 
tant, and  by  the  laws  of  the  Danes,  who  for  a  period  infesteri  this 
Gouoiry,  it  appears  that  they  admitted  all  the  children  to  the  inherits 
•nee  it  once ;  yet  it  Is  alMraya  to  be  reaambered  that  that  briHIaat 
orb  of  ieudalisin»  vhieh  aft  a  later  period  with  so  much  epleadoar  ilkk 
minated  this  northern,  and,  subsequently,  the  whole  western,  world, 
had  not,  were  it  indeed  then  risen,  gained  that  heiglit  ia  tha  politick 
heaven,  necessary  to  the  enlightening  of  these  people. 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  tlie  laws  of  those  countries  wherein  the  feudal 
law  was  more  strictly  retained,  females  were  wholly  excluded  ;  and  by 
the  laws  ol  bome  other  people,  wtire  placed  on  an  equal  fooling^  with 
nudes ;  yet  our  lav,  most  beneficently,  and,  indeed,  at  this  time,  wisely, 
halli  mdftfned  a  mkldla  coniBe/— not  abaolotely  rejecting  females,  hot 
only  pnfirring  the  males,  not  eacluding  but  only  pmtponing  tlia 
females^  ^r  though  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  philosophers 
whether  women  have  souls,  the  existence  of  their  bodies  is  n  fact,  I 
believe,  generally  assented  to;  and  their  admission,  no  doubt,  is 
|rrounded  more  im  the  latter  than  tiie  toriner  existence. 

III.  The  third  canon  «jf  descent  is  this ;  That  when  there  are  two  or 
more  males  in  equal  degree,  the  eldest  only  ^aH  inherit ;  bat  the 
ftmalea  of  tha  same  degras  shall  inherit  aH  together. 

Hia  fint  branch  of  Ibis  mie  is  certainly  very  obviaos  and  natoral; 
and  has  the  appeaianoe.  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  younger  biotiiere,  of 
the  greatest  impartiality  and  justic  e.  They  who  are  curious  may  read 
in  Glanvil  and  Bracton,  of  the  distinction  which,  even  in  feudal  times, 
prevailed  in  |)oint  of  descent  betwee  n  Socage  lands,  (or  lands  held  for 
other  thrui  kniirhtlv  service)  and  lands  m  Chimin/,  and  of  the  reason 
liieiepi ;  and  iiuw  lands  descended  here  before  leuds  were.  They  will 
do  well  also  to  consider  a  certain  atatula  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  of  moral  memory,  fir  the  oMUhu  of 
mUiiarff  Umtrm;  reading,  at  the  same  time,  Somner  and  Robinson  oft 
the  nataraof  the  descent  in  gavelkind  at  this  day,  being  to  oil  the  wtm 

Why,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  daug-hters  slioitld  at  this  day  take 
together,  T  leave  to  the  consideration  of  eldest  daugiiters  and  other 
persons  of  research. 

IV.  A  fourth  canon  is.  That  the  Hnud  descendants  ^  inJMHm,  of 
any  person  deceased  shall  represent  thatr  ancestor;  that  is,  shall  tn-> 
hertt  tha  same  estate  as  tha  person  himeelf  would  ha?e  done,  had  ha 
been  living. 

This  uKsde  of  taking  is  called  succession  in  stirpes,  accordtnn^  to  the 
roots;  all  the  branches  inheriting  the  same  share  tliat  their  rnot,  whom 
they  represent,  would  have  done.  As  if  A  liath  two  sons,  li  aikd  C; 
and  B  bath  issue  two  eons  and  sis  .daughters ;  and  C  the  youngest 
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htik  issue  five  sons  and  ten  daughters ;  and  B  die  in  the  lifetime  oC 
A ;  here  B's  eldeet  flOQ  'will,  on  the  death  of  hit  gvendfiidier^  iai»  his 
whole  real  estate,  as  npresentiaK  his  lather,  the  eMest  eon  of  A,  to  the 
total  eislasion  of  his  own  brother  and  sistefs,  end  his  uncle,  and  his 
issue  ;  for  as  the  branch  B  would,  if  living  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
have  taken  the  whole,  so  his  eldest  son  being  his  heir-at-law,  does  so 
instead,  leaving  all  the  other  branches  without  succour  or  support. 
This  is  the  law  of  representation  ;  partly  so  called,  perhaps,  for  that 
in  it  are  represented  or  reflected  the  three  first  canons  of  descents;  as, 
the  lineal  descendants  shall Jirst  take ;  the  male  issue  shall  be  prrferred 
to  the  female ;  and  amongst  molei  the  MM  mdif  diall  Inherit.  Thna 
by  the  case  I  hsTe  put,  70a  may  discern  that  beautiftil  harmony  and 
proportion  for  the  whtdi  our  laws  of  deseents  are  so  truly  diatha* 
^utshed. 

V.  A  fifth  canon  of  descent  enacts,  Tbnt  on  fnibire  of  lineal 'descen- 
dants, or  issue  of  the  person  last  seised,  llie  inhi  l  itance  shaU  descend 
to  his  coUafcral  kinsmen  being  of  the  blood  ot  the  lust  purchaser. 

la  considering  this  rule  we  must  remember  that  originally  leud^were 
not  hereditary ;  but  for  life  at  most  They  then  b^ame  desosndiUe 
to  the  offspring  of  the  feudatory ;  hot  to  auch  as  were  not  of  the  hlood 

that  is,  lineally  deseendcd  fivm,  the  first  ftodatory  or  purchaser, 
they  passed  not.  So  that  if  one  hecame  himself  the  iirst  purchaser  of 
the  feud,  even  his  brother  could  never  inherit  thereto :  though  if  he 
had  not  been  the  first  feudatory,  but  on  the  contrnrv  took  a  feudum 
antiquum,  ihen  the  brother  miq-ht  take  as  lieir,  lineal  heir,  to  liim  who 
first  acquired  the  estate.  And  herein  consistcth  the  difference  in  point 
of  descent  which  formerly  existed  between  the  feudum  antiquum^  and 
ihefeudnm  nomm;  which  is  illustrated  by  the  following  feudal  rule: 

The  brother  of  a  brother  deoeased  without  legitimate  heir,  eneoceds 
to  the  estate  which  was  that  their  father,  but  if  one  of  the  brothers 
have  taken  a  feud  from  the  land,  he  dying  without  heirs,  his  brother 
docs  not  sitcperd  to  the  feud."  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  what  was 
given  to  a  man  tor  his  personal  service  and  merit,  onf^ht  not  to  depart 
from  his  own  lihsad ;  for  others  cannot  be  supposed  to  inherit  his 
bravery  or  virtues,  wiiich  were  the  consideration  or  cause  of  the  gift: 
and  whidi,  as  we  heboid  in  our  existing  House  of  Lords,  do  always  re- 
main in  the  blood  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

However,"  says,Blackstone»  *'  in  process  of  time»  when  the  feudal 
rigour  was  in  part  abated,  a  method  was  invented  to  let  in  the  colla* 
teral  relations  of  the  grantee  to  the  inheritance,  by  granting  him  a 
fmdum  novum  to  hold  vf  feudum  antiquum  ;  that  is,  with  all  the  qua- 
lities annexed  to  a  tieud  derived  from  his  ancestors  ;  and  then  tlie  col- 
lateral relations  were  admitted  to  succeed  even  in  injinitum,  because 
they  might  have  been  of  the  blood  of,  that  is,  descended  from,  the 
first  imaginary  purchaser.  For  since  it  is  not  ascertained  in  sndi 
general  grants*  whether  this  fend  shall  be  held  ut  fiudbm  paiermim, 
or  feudum  avi<uffi--that  is,  hmg  in  the  poaaession  of  our  enoMtora^ 
but  ut  feudum  antiquum  merely,  as  a  feud  of  indefinite  antiquity; 
that  is,  since  it  is  not  ascertained  from  which  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
grantee  this  feud  shall  he  supposed  to  have  descended;  the  law  iiUl 
not  ascertain  it^  but  will  suppose  nnv  of  his  ancestors,  to  have  Ijetn 
the  tir&t  purchaser:  and,  therefore,  n  admits  any  of  his  coUaier^ 
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Idndred  (who  have  the  other  necessary  reqtiisites)  to  the  inheritance,' 
because  every  collateral  kinsman  must  be  descended  I'rom  some  one  of 
his  lineal  ancestors."  This  rule,  so  ably  explained  by  Blackstonei  and 
which  is  so  strong  an  iliustrulion  of  the  reason  and  benefit  of  warp- 
ing the  existing  law,  instead  of  making  inew  ones  when  to  innovators 
they  appear,  to  bft  wanted,  prenik  In  cnrery  nm  pmdiaie'st  this'  day ; 
there  being  no  aaeh  tUag  as  a  fluthmi  mmm  to  be  held  «i  nomms 
all  grants  of  fee  iltriiila  estates  in  this  kingdom  hidog  noir  deseendiUe 
Mtfeudum  antiquum, 

**  Yet/'  as  BInokstotie  further  most  ably  mentions,  **  where  an 
estate  has  rcaUy  descended  in  a  course  of  inh(  l  itaiu  to  the  person 
last  seised,  the  Strict  rule  of  the  feudal  law  is  stiU  observed;  and  none 
are  aduiilted,  but  the  heirs  of  those  through  whom  the  inheritance  hath 
passed:  fax  all  others  kam demomtrably  none  of  the  blood  of  the  first 
pttiiliaaer  in  theniy  and  tiieNftwe  shall  ne?er  suceeed.'*  This  rale 
may  be  thns  Ulnstrated : — If  a  nan  be  the  first  of  his  family  to  acqnire 
a  real  estate,  and  die  without  children  or  dcecendants  of  children^ 
ikcj-r  iho  rstutp  is  prffctiwffi  to  hnve  descended  from  some  ancestor  so 
very  remoie^  that  at  that  distance  of  time,  (which  might  have  been  two 
days  belbre)  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  who  the  person  was 
who  first  acquired  it ;  and,  for  that  reason,  it  shall  go  to  ail  his  col- 
lateral  kmdred  (who  have  the  otlier  necessai^  requisites)  not  only  of 
his  paternal,  hat  also  of  the  matenml,  line.  But  if,  on  tiie  contrary, 
the  estate  iiciwaflly  deecended  to  hin  either  in  the  paternal  or  maternal 
line,  in  which  line  it  had  been  for  2000  years ;  yet,  if  the  estate 
become  at  last  vested  iu  the  son  ff-v  heir  to  his  mother,  it  can  never, 
under  any  possibility,  pass  to  any  of  the  son's  paternal  ancestors— as 
if  he  liave  a  father  and  paternal  uncles,  they  can  never  take;  the 
father  being  properly  excluded  by  the  first  canon  of  descent,  and  his 
brothers  by  this ;  and  the  estate  will  pass  to  the  lord,  a  person  of 
•  wiiom  most  probably,  they  never  l>eibre  heard.  For  all  others  than 
the  materasl  Une  have  demamirMjf  none  of  (he  Mood  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser in  theni»*>the  law  being  perfectly  able  in  thU  case  to  hunt  back 
for  2000  years,  and  biiag  to  lig^t  the  tirst  purchaser; — ^d  therefore 
none  others  shall  ever  succeed  :  although  the  very  ancestor  who  intro- 
duced the  estate  into  the  maternal  line  may  have  obtained  it  from  a 
pultKuuL  ancestor,  the  first  purchaser,  on  this  principle,  that  there  it 
was  irapossibie  to  ascertain  who  the  hrst  purchaser  really  was,  (he 
haYing  died  only  a  few  days  before)  the  law  accordingly  supposing; 
tony  of  the  ancestors  pro  re  natd  to  have  been  the  first  porctiaser. 
**  Hence,*'  says  Professor  Christian  with  great  truth,  "  the  expression 
ketr-at-kiw  must  always  be  used  with  a  reference  to  a  specific  estate ; 
for  if  an  only  rhild  ]n?s  tnlrcn  by  descent  vin  estate  from  his  father,  and 
another  tront  his  mother,  upon  his  death  without  issuc  these  estates 
will  descend  to  ditferent  persons." 

VI.  The  sixth  caaou  of  descent  rnay  be  said  to  be,  That  the  kalf 
blood  shall  never  inherit ;  but  the  land  shall  rather  revert  to  the  lord. 

"  No  BBsn,"  says  my  Lord  Coke^  **  can  be  heir  to  a  fee  simple  by 
the  common  law,  but  he  that  hath  sanguinem  dt^^lieaium^  the  whole 
blood,  that  is,  both  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother,  so  as  the  hfilf 
blood  is*  no-  blood  inheritaUa  by  descent;  because  he  that  is  of  the 
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lialf  cannot  be  a  connpiete  lit  ir,  fir  that  he  hath  not  the  whole,  and 
the  law  in  descents  in  fee  simple  cioth  respect  that  which  is  compleia 
imd  perfect," 

Others  there  are,  who  insist*  that  iim  true  reMon  why  tbe  brothers 
«f  diiannt  vtnten  CMBOt  inherit  |o  each  othisr  el  tbU  day  t8» 
•3rereioa  whieh  our  Som  miemian  tntertained  to  second  meniagefly 
which  ibey  deemed  at  bait  but  a  ptraiitted  fomieatiou. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  must  remember,  that  the  cfreat  and  moat 
universal  principlo  of  colljiteral  inheritances  is  thi<,  tliat  the  heir  to  a 
feudum  antiqimm  must  of  the  blood  ol  tbe  tirst  tkudalory  or  pur- 
chaser. 

Now,  it  must  be  obvious,  even  to  tlie  uulearned,  that  a  kinsman  of  . 
the  half  blood  has  (as  we  ha¥e  said  beibre)  but  one  half  of  his 
•necitors  above  the  coouBflB  atook  the  eame  with  hie  khiaanan  of  th« 
whole  blood;  therefore  there  ie  not  tbe  same  standing  vequiaite  In 

the  law,  that  he  be  derived  from  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser. 

**  And,"  as  Blackstone  with  his  usual  elegance  obserres,  As  this 
is  the  case  in  feudis  antiqiih,  where  there  rea/^/  did  once  exist  a  pur- 
chasing" anct  stiir,  who  is  forgotten  ;  it  is  also  tlic  case  in  Jtudt^  vovis 
held  lit  afiiiqnis^  where  the  purchasinj^  ancestor  is  merely  idfal  and 
only  existed  in  fiction  oi  law.  Of  this  nature  are  all  grants  oi  luiuls 
Ib  fee  simple  at  this  day,  whieh  are  inheritable  ea  if  they  descended 
from  aoBDe  nneeruun  anoeetor,  eiKl  thercfiire  any  of  the  ooUateial 
hindred  of  the  real  oiodem  pnrchaaer  (and  not  bis  own  oAfurinif  eolj) 
Wiay  inherit  them,  provided  they  be  of  the  whole  blood  ;  for  all  such 
are,  iu  judgment  of  law,  Ufcrlj/  enough  to  be  derived  trom  this  inde* 
Jinite  ancettor :  but  those  of  the  half  hlnod  are  excluded  for  the  same 
probability.  Nor  shoH]d  this  be  thought  hard,  that  a  brother  of 
the  purchaser,  tliougti  onl}  of  (he  half  blood,  must  thns  be  disinherited, 
atui  a  more  remote  relation  oi  the  wliole  Ijluod  adiaiUed,  intrely  upoa 
e  supposition  and  fiction  of  law :  sinoe  it  is  only  upon  a  like  supposi- 
tion and  fiction  that  brethren  of  pttrcfaaaera  (whether  of  the  whole  or 
half  blood)  ere  entitled  to  inherit  at  all :  for  we  have  aeen  that  i« 
fiudit  Hricte  norm  neither  brethren  nor  any  other  colleterala  were 
admitted.  A*  therefore  hi  feudis  antiquis  we  have  seeji  the  reanonaltle- 
ness  of  excluding;  the  hall  blood,  if  by  a  fiction  of  law  «  fn;duvi  novum 
be  made  descendible  to  collaterals  as  if  it  were  fudinn  aaiiquum,  it  i$ 
just  and  cquitahlr  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
well  as  the  same  iuUiude  of  descent." 

This  doctrine  has  been  so  ably  illnetrated  by  the  qootatioa  from 
the  learned  and  accomplished  judge,  that  it  can  require  little  more  to 
convince  those  who  have  opposed  the  eiclusion  of  the  half*biood,  of 
their  error  and  want  of  judgment.  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving 
one  example.  If  a  father  become  the  first  purchaser  of  estates,  and  after- 
wards die  intestate,  leavini^  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and  his 
second  wife  pregnaiit,  who  is  afterwards  delivered  of  a  son,  the  nioiher 
havinc:  resided  upon  one  of  the  father's  estates,  and  received  rent  for 
otiiers  alter  tiie  ialuti  s  death  as  guardian  in  socage  to  the  iulaut, 
will  ereete  a  aeiain  in  him;  and,  though  the  infant  live  only  a  few 
weeka»  yet  can  the  duughtera  never  Inherit  these  estates.  Fan  the  law 
Mat  wkely  doto  pieaame  thai  it  ie  hapoaaiblo  in  Utk  9m  (the  acqii- 
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litioii  Magf  nmiy  made)  to  asceiiidii  Hm  first  pMlnitr.  And 

thoni^  our  law,  with  a  benignity  and  care  for      cbi)dreii)ieeiiliar  to  her* 

self,  is  willinfy  to  admit  to  the  inheritance  (ho<^e  who  havf  a  pmhabitity 
of  bein|^  of  his  biood,  inasmuch  that  they  are  of  the  whole  blood  to  the 
person  last  actually  seised ;  yot  here  fhat  probability  is  vvantin!^:  and 
upon  these  evidently  just  and  equitable  grounds,  the  inheritance  wiii, 
sooner  than  vest  in  the  daughters  (the  children  of  the  first  purchaser), 
levert  to  the  lord  of  tlie  lee.  Tbie  my  caee  was  detenrined  in  tbe 
OowrC  ef  Commim  Piene. 

The  same  rule,  as  to  the  floceMon  of  the  half  blood  In  deeeeirti  I» 
6e  iimple»  obtains  in  every  degree,  and  under  every  circumstance.  For 

if  a  man  hnve  i?;sne  a  son  by  one  venter,  and  then  have  is«ne  another 
son  by  another  venter,  and  one  son  purciiase  lands,  they  can  never  fro 
to  tlie  half  brother;  for,  as  is  said  before,  the  first  purchaser  (who 
wafi  the  brother)  is  presumed  to  be  so  remote  as  not  to  be  ascertain- 
able ;  and  the  only  evidenee  of  probebiHty  of  the  brolker  bdnf  of  the 
pnrche8er*e  blood  ie  wmntlngv  he  not  befaic^  of  the  wfaolo  blood  to  the 
person  last  ectnally  seised. 

The  reason  and  justness  of  the  exclusion  of  the  half  blood,  mtist  by 
this  time  be  too  evident  to  require  further  illustration.  T  shall  abstain, 
therefore,  from  ri^ninfr  fnrther  into  this  subject,  than  barelv  to  mention, 
that  ill  order  to  enlilie  any  person  to  take  as  heir  to  tmotJier,  that  per- 
son iiiusL  iiave  had  actual  seisin  (possessio)  of  the  inheritance.  This 
will  be  best  understood  by  Uie  i'olloyrittQ  maKim :  pauessio  fratrh  de 
feodo  nmpUei  finit  mrmmem  kmrmtamj  vbieh  i%nlfieth,  that  the 
brother  of  tbe  whole  blood  havinf^  had  poeeeasion  or  eeiiiii,  (fHmamo 
Vtunt  p$diip9nikl)  of  lend  in  fee  simple,  it  shall,  oo  his  death,  by 
force  of  such  possession,  pass  to  the  sister  of  the  whole  blood,  as  heir 
to  her  brother:  whereas,  if  the  elder  brother  had  done  no  act  whereby 
be  could  derive  seisin,  the  broilicr  of  the  bait  blood  would  have  taken 
as  heir  to  the  common  father  ;  for  sevuna  facit  stipitem.  So  note  i\m 
necessity  of  seisin,  and  get  huid  uf  all  )ou  tan.  Of  this  maxim,  which 
is  extremely  important,  you  ney  read  at  large  in  1  Inst  14.  b.  15. 

VH.  Tbe  seventh  and  last  mle  of  CDlUiterid  deewBle  ie  thie :  Thai 
the  male  eto^  shall  be  prefimned  to  the  female;  that  isyUBdrndderifcd 

from  the  male  ancestors  however  iMBOto*  eball  hOfMCftlfed  to  the 

blood  of  the  female  however  near. 

Thus,  all  the  relations  ajid  connexions  on  the  father  s  side  are  ad- 
mitted before  ihose  on  the  side  of  the  mother  are  admitted  at  all ;  tho&e 
of  the  father's  father  before  those  of  the  father's  mother ;  those  of  the 
mlher'e  Ather  befbiB  those  of  the  iD0thef*e  mother  %  and  thue  opwarde 
i»  ti{/fjiifiMt»  eubjeei  to  tbe  ptteediag  eanooa.  8o  that  dieitaiioleal 
ancestor  of  the  father's  side,  related  fay  blood,  or  evM  connected  only 
by  affinity,  shall  take  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nearaat  lolaiioB  of  tlie 
mother,  of  the  person  last  seised  :  the  mother  herself  beisg^  eioUlded 
by  the  iirst  canon  of  descent,  being:  »  Utieai  ancestor. 

It  is,  however,  always  to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  person  last 
seised  were  liot  himi»eU  the  fir&i  purchaser  of  the  inheritance,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  the  estate  had  descended  to  him,  then  that  line  of 
mteton  ftom  whom  tho  atato  oamt  only  caa  ioh^fik  For  If  tha 
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estate  descended  firom  a  paternal  ancestor,  no  relation  of  tb«  ttolhtr,  'M 
siich,  can  by  any  possiMlhv  take,  but  the  inheritance,  ns  we  have  MMn. 
before,  i^hall  rather  pass  to  the  Lord  ot  the  Fee  ;  and  so  vice  versd. 

For,  as  the  ubilily  for  personal  service  is  the  reason  for  preferring^ 
the  males  iu  the  luteal  succession,  so  tlie  preference  of  the  a|rnatic 
succession  through  all  the  ata^es  ooUaUml  iaberitiBee  prevails  ;  it 
bnag  mora  likely  that  the  U»dt  shoold  bsve  desoendad  to  the  kit 
lenatit  ffom  bis  male  than  fiom  hia  female  ancestors. 

With  this  I  close  the  coosideration  of  The  Liiwa  09  Daacnmu 
They  need  no  furtlier  remark  of  mine :  all  who  acquire  a  perfect 
knowled^^e  of  their  meriUj  if  indeed  sueha  knowledge  is  to  be  aeqaired^ 
must,  of  necessity,  admire  them. 

If,  however,  there  should  appear  to  be  any  defects  or  (as  some  ^\  iiU 
spleen  have  termed  it)  abuses  iu  tiie  law,  their  exiiiteuce  amy  be  de- 
fended on  constHatiQiial  grounds;  vhea  we  conaider,  aa  well  the 
mUquity  of  tboaa  veiy  abases  as,  that  "Iaw  abuses  ate  neoessary  to. 
beep  men  fiom  eontriving  misebief  against  the  eommomreatth  * 
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AKcMI  eaidttdnal  Wwmta^Onwt flToav, 

The  adMoliMilir  it  abmJ,  ■  i.BsoeaMAi». 

Ahhoogjh  I  hcve  not  njMir  had  Ae  benefit  of  a  imhrersltv  'edueition,  owiog  to  the 
peculiar  pursuits  in  which  I  have  been  engsfed  during  my  life^  Uttie  is  noooenoie 
WMibk  of  sU  (he  aihtatacet  ansiog  from  educatioB^-— ^WauueToii. 


The  triumph  over  the  rcmntnifs  of  that  foolish  binrotrv  which,  instead 
of  leaving"  free  scope  to  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  nm\  stTmu- 
lating  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  to  emulate  each  other  in  addinir  to  the 
wisdom  and  worth  of  QatkmSv  was  incessant  iu  its  operations  to  hind 
down  the  faculties  and  square  the  intelleet  of  the  wh(^  race  to  that 
aeenty  portion  of  underatanduig  by  wMch  tfaey  were  in  aneimt  times 
IMovevbieUy  said  to  be  goveRied,~is  now,  we  think,  complete.  We  may 
DOW  use  the  words, "  the  march  of  intellect,"  without  producing  a 
sneer  from  the  face  of  the  veriest  big-ot  within  the  four  seas,  and 
hail  it  as  the  march  of  all  men  of  every  denomination  who  arc  in 
anyway  capable  of  advancii»g.  When  Brougham  drew  his  splendid 
parallel  between  power  as  expressed  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  power 
as  it  has  but  too  frequently  been  found  existing  officially  among 
men,  wben  he  bade  intolennee  master  ber  testa  and  eKclnsions, 
cbicaoery  weave  ber  sabtilties  and  tie  and  ravel  her  doabts  again  and 
a^ain— and,  after  «f«ry  eleasent  of  darfcnoaa*  evcrydimg  hatfang'  Ibe 
ligbt,  and  every  persfm  and  performance  imable  to  bear  it,  had  been 
bundled  toirether,  and  wrapped  round  by  all  the  ligatures  and  fastenings 
of  craft,  -then  bade  Wcllingtou  sound  tlie  bugle,  beat  the  drum,  draw 
the  sword,  and  lead  on  ;  and  yet  that  at  the  appearance  of  the  school- 
master, without  any  combinaliun  ol  puiiip  and  torcc,  but  armed  sinij)!)' 
with  his  primer,  leader  and  led  would  fling  down  ihcu>  arms,  bui  render 
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at  discretion,  and  bleM  God  tbat  th«y  liad  Mm  te.mr'oflMr'wii^, 
Md  hai  tmed  from  k;  lAtm  tat « <^  M«r  tncnlhs  tgo,  the  l««ier 
•f  tht  pcopfo  of  fiBftad— ■nAlMTt  their  leader,  nd  leading  them  to 
somtthhi^  batter  than  evir  tfeMjr  were  led  to  by  hero  or  politician — took 

his  pi^tkm  upon  this  frrotrnd — the  firm  and  indestructible  rock  of 
triit, — we  scarcely  coald  have  hoped,  tliat  ere  otie  ses'^ion  of  parlia- 
ment had  passed  away,  the  very  man  wh(>>t'  nppdintmciit  to  office 
seemed  to  render  the  declaration  necessary,  would  have  beeii  followiiio; 
ill  the  traui  ul  the  schoolmaster,  and  cheering  him  on  to  the  extended 
amd  lecriatatad  pMftnamco  of  Ms  groat  and  good  wotk,  ThMitis, 
hovpomv  ud  of  wky ;  and  iMoitt  wkUoir  to  look  — ywtoe  Ibr 
motives,  but  to  the  goiMl  wldah  must  be  |Hroduced,  we  think  tbo  omnk 
OMtion-of  the  leading  lowbai  i  of  the  state  and  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishin!^  a  university  in  nhich  (if  wo  hr  riii-hth'  in- 
formed) men  may  be  tauijht  science  and  literature,  without  any  one  of 
the  trammeihng  with  tests,  or  tainperina;  with  consciences,  the  most 
splendid  events  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  that  the  fame  of  the 
IHike  of  WidHngtoB  i*dU  bo  lirigte  tad 

the  UshoiM  ioto  tbo  Mdoflibttil  edoBntioii,  thn  fiir  fa«fi]i|p  led  the 
combiiied  amss  to  viotorf  at  Wotoriao.    But  in  what  is  called  fho 

triumph  of  one  mny  over  another,  there  is  always  a  losiii^  P^^ty*  M 

well  as  something'  lost ;  but  when  the  triumph  is  over  igriorance,  by 
whom  or  what  means  soever  the  operations  are  carried  on,  the  result 
is  G;ain  to  t!ie  full  (  xteiii,  without  any  counterbalnnce.  Mankind 
ma^  be  bealeu  or  oppressed  into  a  state  of  slavery  and  degradation  ; 
but  since  the  inv^i^on  of  printing,  while  Uie  Uberty  of  tlie  press 
obsCb.  they  eanaot  ha  taogfat  into  auah  a  state.  Be  [the  additional 
infimnatioa  ewar  so  little*  it  slill  is  kifbnnation»  and  goes  to  swall 
the  gencial  amomtt:  anothci  light  brought  into  a  foom  does  Bot» 
bowever  small,  increase  the  darkness.  But,  truly,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  quantity  of  information  which  is  about  to  issue  from  th^j 
"'King's  College  of  Luiidou"'  shouid  either  he  smaller  or  less 
pure  than  that  which  issues  from  any  oUiei  college,  whether  Kiiig-'s 
or  not.  No  doubt  there  is  a  little  misnomer  in  the  title ;  because, 
aieoording  to  the  Duke  of  Welttagton  hhnasl^  the  Idtoa  origiaatsd  with 
the  hishi^i  or,  at  least,  came  to  hhn  fiom  the  bishops;  snd  thus  the 
''EfdOBopal  Cioilsge'*  would  be  tlie  more  apprapriate  appellation.  ThcfO 
is  no  use,  however,  in  disputing  about  names,  or  the  details  of  what 
is  not  yet  finally  nrranged  ;  hut  we  hope  that  there  will  be  no  exclu- 
sive enactments,  nothiULrbv  whicfi  the  utility  of  the  establishment  will 
be  impaired;  and  that,  tauuti,li  lu  matters  connected  with  divinitv,  the 
doctrines  and  formulary  of  the  cliurch  must  necessarily  be  adhered  to, 
itwIU  «Dt  he  deemed  nsseaeary  that  a  man  shonld  svhoeilhe  the  thirty, 
nine  attides  hsiore  he  shall  bs  sailered  to  prove  that  the  throe  angisa 
of  a  triangle  are  eqnsl  to  two  right  augles  ;  or  that  soda  and  ssmriatio 
acid  are  the  cooqponsnt parte  of. culinary  salt.  In  no  case  wbero amnios 
religious  faith  is  swoni  to  as  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  anything 
not  re]';iio!js,  have  we  ever  been  able  to  divest  onrnelves  of  a  belief  in 
its  Wf);i(U  l  iui  buuilarity  to  the  weil-knovvn  cry  of  the  pious  perii)a- 
tetic  iiki.uiiau  of  Coustanliiiuplo — "  in  the  name  of  the  pioiinet, 
figs  1"  And,  ihereibxe,  we  hope  that  the  lordt*  spiritual,  and  their  iciu- 
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poml  Mdjaton  in  this  work,  will  MTS  bftUl  tilt  pTftiMt'^id  ftltntftt 

ftenerdUoas  from  hmts;  forced  to  smile  at  so  ludicrous  a  eomhinatiaiu* 
When  relig^ion  is  coupled  with  that  whioh  it  not  only  not  religious  baft 

cannot  be  made  so,  ths  Plhereal  essence  is  always  weif»-hed  down 
by  the  gross«x  bubstaace,  wiuie  UuU  is  aerer  even  percepuMy  el»-« 

vated  by  it 

It  is  not  so  mucli  in  the  details,  however,  or  even  in  the  practical 
utility  of  the  college,  as  a  college*  that  we  are  disposed  to  exult.  Lord 
W4Utegtoii  JdoMalf  It  a  praof  nf  tbft-dmilaa  to  vliieli  a  mb  may  riM 
withoul  fiiy  .ootttig^  mil  at  all.   It  is  tlta  adnHwrtodnniwil  fif  tte 
n|^t  palhv  and  the  comipf  to  it  by  the  very  nuolaiM  of  the  torf  pmitfi 
-Hthe  nto  who  aforetime — and  that  not  at  a  time  very  lon^  before—* 
were  said,  and  believed  to  be,  hostile  to  edtication,  and  who»  not  many 
nionths  at^o — no,  nor  many  (iays,  some  of  them— were  using- the  terms 
•*  Dittusioii  of  Knowledge,' '  and  *'  Advancenu  iit  of  Intellect,"  as 
names  of  mockery  and  derision.    It  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet  heard 
of  the  convernon  of  the  venerable  Eldon,  or  of  his  thousand  pomds 
(Im  aunot  give  Ion  tiMu  tbo  Bkthap  of  LoaAm  eowly— haviay  btea 
80  long  a  bnliop  manoiMilttrar)  3  tnit«  If  lie  gets  anfleleat  dmft  9f 
grtic^  ho  mnst  come ;  and  wo  do  aot  kiMPw  a  more  edifying  sight  than 
it  would  be  to  behold  the  ex-chanedlor  working  the  offspring  of  the 
nobiHtv  »ipon  EncHfl  and  Apollonins,  or  fao-nrinjr  like  a  Sainwn  at  tho 
quadrature  of  the  circle*  or  the  solution  ot  the  irreducible  oaRe.  In 
one  department  of  the  matliernatics,  his  iordship  would  not  only  be  very 
much  at  home,  but  inig;hl  do  special  service,-— we  mean  in  the  matter 
of  imaginary  and  kflpMiUa  quantities ;  and  we  see  no  team  whj^ 
bo  may  not  take  0  philoiopliieal  tarn  in  hia  old  days  m  well  *aa  ottMNb 
SlMMtld  ho  do  thift,  hope  wmdd  reriva  npon  two  fiabjeets,  upon  both  of 
wbidi  U  baa.  for  some  time,  been  looking  blanched  and  wait.  Thoao 
are  the  grand  desiderata  of  physics  and  chemistry-^-the  dlicovery  of 
the  longitude,  and  of  the  pbilf>«^oplu  r's  stone.  Nor  is  otjr  hope  on  these 
p^ronnded  upon  hypothesis  or  belief;  but  upon  a  very  legitimate  in- 
duclioii  ol  experience.    The  leniyth  of  the  learned  iord  h  time  in  ofhne, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  cases  and  deliberations,  very  naturally  point  to  the 
dmelnHODt  timt  if  be  did  nol  dleeofor  tbo  abeolulo  hngUude,  he  woold 
ooma  to  aomdhinfr  as  Ungthy  m  mm  mm  IMng,    In  tbo  msttsr 
of  tho  stnnet  ogain,  everybody  tbat  knows  aaytMng  of  its  hiileit 
knows  that  nobody  cared  for  it  on  its  own  aeeaont,  but  on  ac- 
eotmt  of  the  power  that  it  had  of  turning  baser  matters  into  gold« 
Now,  Lord  £ldon  rnu^t  know,  hy  experience,  that  of  all  approxint*" 
tions  that  ever  were  made,  ihc  Court  of  Cliancery  more  espeti:iiK,  in 
the  <)(bce  of  the  Lord  Chancellur  himself,  is  the  nearest, — more  ujutter 
which  is  worse  than  waste  paper  to  everybody  else,  being  by  him, 
■nd  by  bis  noani^  tnmod  into  gold,  than  by  any  other  Itmctionary 
tbnl  ovor  esistsd.  I 

Having  thase  bopes,  k  is  gratifying  to  witnoss  tbo  nnad)tr  wbobata 
come  to  the  standard }  as  well  as  how  the  official  men  wbo  wcta  to 
form  the  fabric  arrange  tbsoiSSlYes»  liko  tlM  nino  Mosst^  — dST dW 
Apollo  who  rules  the  Hav  : — 

1.  The  Archbish(j]:>  oi  Canterbury. 

8»  The  iiord  Chauceiiur, 
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3.  The  Ardibishop  of  York. 
4«  I«Dftt  Ohiof  Joitlcc* 

#.  The  Hoin«  Secretary. 

7.  Tlie  Speaker  of  the  CommoiM.  ' 

8.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

f».  The  I/ord  iMrn  or  of  London. 

These  are  all  fixtures  too — men  who  nev^r  die  ;  thuH  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  they  arc  to  be  the  pillars,  will  {lartake  of  their 
immortality.  The  connecting  of  the  Lord  Mayor  with  the  establish- 
ment wni  hiLve  ft  very  happy  eflM  upon  tbe  Intalleet  of  Ihe  Commoii 
Cmmdl  |ven«ral1y  ;  fttid  nminty  eondM  not  miy  to  iIm  Meaemtimi 
of  tint  Kings's  English,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  withhl 
the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  but  to  the  classic  fame  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
hintself  upon  all  occH'^if>n«!  when,  in  emulation  of  him  of  a  former  year, 
he  shall  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledjre  from  the  stone  nt 
Staines,  to  where  Christ  Church  casts  the  shadow  of  her  dome  over  tlie 
Isis.  If  Lord  Mayor  Venables  had  been  himself  the  "head  of  a 
hoase,**  they  would  not  have  ventntMl  to  epproximftte  qfoUgzmg  him, 
but  woold  hire  treated  htm  ivMi  iomethlnfr  more  otoraled  thm  l«e^ 
time  on  tbe  gftttrle  Jatee,  and  tho  psriilftltic  motion.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  offidftl  m\g  of  one  of  the  other  illustrious  functionaries  will  sit 
a  jot  the  worse  on  him,  on  account  of  his  directorship  ;  and  though 
we  cannot  hope  for  verv  mneh  improvement  from  those  lesser  lumina- 
ries, among  whom  tlie  stieering"  at  education  hos  been  the  most  fre- 
quent, yet  they  will  be  quiet^  and  when  they  go  to  their  place,  we  shall 
get  better  ours. 

Only  think  of  his  Ghneo  of  Rotland,  and  Iiord  Boxley  and  Mr. 
Fbwiee,  the  contraetor  ifor  the  ColnmMmi  loan,  eomipirhigt  together  to 
raise  a  fond  for  the  establishing^  of  a  college  t  Ono  year  before,  yon  WOoM 
as  soon  have  believed  that  they  would  have  conspired  for  the  confla* 
grution  Of  a  mile  of  the  Thames,  imttt  the  tunnel  had  been&iriy  com** 

pie  ted. 

I>ut  the  cause  is  as  delightful  as  the  fact  is  marvellons  and  unex- 
pected. What  can  have  so  woiiderfuhy  converted  such  a  body  of 
men,  ere  while  so  confirmed  in  the  opposite  opinion,  but  a  couvictioa 
of  the  tupeiiority  of  the  IhHh  to  whieh  they  have  beeome  oonrerts. 
They,  or  et  least  the  more  Intelligent  part  of  them,  can  hardly  have 
failed  in  seeing  the  power  of  the  ditiVision  of  knowledge  in  tbe  gtno» 
rally-improved  habits  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  their  better  capacity 
in  di'-cerning  right  and  wron<y  in  the  conduct  of  tlieir  snperinrs  ;  and 
they  nuist  have  felt  that  if  they  did  not  in  sotue  way  or  other 
themselves  upon  the  current  of  society,  that  current  would  roll  ou  and 
leave  them  behind  and  neglected. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  first  impulse  to  tome  has  been  given  by  a 
Ming  mirderf ng  on  dislike,  if  not  hostility  to  the  Ijondon  Universfty, 
<-««n  institution  which  emanated  wholly  with  the  people,  and  whidi, 
standing  independent  and  apart,  is  neither  fi>r  nor  against  the  con8tt-> 
tuted  authorities  any  further  than  that,  like  them,  though  in  a  different 
maunt  r,  it  will  conduce  to  the  *rrnnd  object  of  all  (»-()(»fl  f^overnment, 
ioslructive  or  regulatiTe,   But  though  this  may  have  been  aa  impuUciy 
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and  though  there  may  be  a  rivalship  and.  a  jealousy  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions, and  the  parties  with  whom  they  have  respectively  origin aterl, 
and  by  vv horn  they  will  rc^pectivelv  be  supported;  yet  the  rivalship 
is  a  rivalship  of  good  and  uot  of  evil,  and  it  is  impossible  to  iniafiiae 
a  more  ijuwerful  stimulus)  to  the  exertioxis  of  each,  Ikaa  that  ihey  have 

Started  to  ran  the  saint  imce*  On  cndh. sido  tiuf  moat  bsaUr  fluiD- 
selves;  and  we  aie  quite  sura  thai  the  aeiicuwsnes  and  o<M»pefation 
of  the  whole  of  the  projectors  of  Kin<^8  CaMagp  would  not  have  done 
as  much  0ood  to  the  liendon  UnhenHy^  aa  viU  be  donb  by  tlM  lival 

seminary. 

Granted  that  the  relig-ions  instrnntion  at  the  one  establishment  is  to 
be  in  strict  conlorniity  with  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the  Est:i])lished 
Church,  while  the  other  will  be  open  to  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations; yet  that  has  really  uothio^  to  with  the  foundation  upon 
which  even  the  luMWledfe  of  raligiai  mnsl  be  bailt,  the  onttavstion  of 
the  mental  poweia.  In  Jiitendiii«»  in  the  arfsneep»  in  the  histary  of 
nature  and  of  the  human  laos^  in  the  whole  material  volume  wMeh 
the  Creator  has  bountifully  opened  for  man*s  information  and  guidance, 
there  are  no  points   of  faith  the  foundations  of  which  lie  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  scrutiny,  and  i^ive  scope   iov  tliat  diversity  and 
clashiufi^  of  even  honest  and  conscientious  opinions  that  necessarily 
take  place,  on  those  sublime  mysteries  of  religion  whicii  the  utmost 
grasp  of  the  htunan  mind  eaanot  aHagirthsr  leaeb.   In  all  that  vast 
Tolume  there  can  bs^  tliersfbiB»  no  hsnaiBSi  no  man  will  deny  three 
angles  to  be  a  tria^gle»  and  es  little  will  any  maninsisi  upon  the  neces- 
uty  of  four ;  because  we  have  only  to  construct  the  triangle,  hold  It 
up  to  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  obtain  an  imiversal  verdict  in  favour 
oftthe  truth.    No  (Ir  nbt,  as  tliere  have  been  always  hitherto,  there 
will  still  continue  U>  l  e,  d  l  au  s  upon  the  lacu/ifcoi'  history  and  upon 
the  ierrm  iiLcogidlcE  ol  hciciice  ;  and  those  dis})utes  may  yet  run  into  vio- 
lence as  they  did  with  the  two  grummariaiis  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
reciprocally  excommvnieated  and  fave  over  to  the  devil  each  other, 
for  *'  damnable  heresy*  in  the  dooftrine  of  impersonal  verbs.   But  as* 
more  especially  since  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  again  since  the 
formation  of  chemistry  into  a  science,  the  scientific  pursuits  of  men 
run  much  more  in  tlie  way  of  observation  and  experience,  and  much 
less  in  that  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis  than  they  used  to  do,  the  con- 
trovei>.iul  part  has  been  as  imicti  (Uiiiiuisiied  ns  the  useful  has  been 
increased.    So  that  ihere  is  now  iittie  scope  ibr  wasting  the  ingenuity 
of  the  learned  in  mere  enbtlcties  and  quibbles ;  and  there  is  just.ss 
little  temptation*  for  the  glory  and  tiie  gain  of  such  pnrsidts  have 
equally  faded. 

Thus  in  as  far  as  merely  human  knowledge  is  concerned,  the  means 
of  ditfusion  will  be  doubled  by  the  two  establishments ;  and  the 
actual  diffusion  may  he  doubled  a^nJn  by  the  emulation  with  which 
each  will  inspire  the  oliier.  So  fur,  therelorc,  are  we  irom  taking  auy 
objection  to  King's  College,  that  we  hail  it  as  a  great  and  unmingled 
good,  inasmuch  as  it  has  enlisted,  in  the  grand  cause  of  instruction,  a 
party,  and  that  a  very  permanent  and  powerful  party,  who  otherwifis 
would  have  continued  to  stand  neuter  if  not  hostile.  Nor  is.there  asy 
fear>  if  they  are  pnoperly  professored  and  managed,  of  an.  ahundaot 
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supply  of  studftfita  far  jmtk  sad  Ibr  iMral  more  The  popiilaWon  'in 
*«oh«fe  of  tiiwlsr  niU«  niwi'fiNmd'fll:  FmiTs  it  «i}mit  to  that  of  • 
Qonpaivtivfllf  pomelbl.kinirdom  in  numbers;  it  far  eicM^s  that  of 
any  kin^^dom  in  the  necessity  of  education  and  the  capability  of  paying 
for. it;  the  education  at  present  obtained  hy  those  who  not  only  ran 
afford,  but  do  pay  well  for  it,  is  in  but  too  many  instances,  ot  a  very 
inferior  and  soperlicial  character,  containinjj^  little  more  than  the  mere 
mechanism  of  iiterature,  and  nothing  that  at  all  deserves  the  name  of 
science ;  and  therefore  all  the.  elemeata  of  octernal  support  M  oofr' 
oentmtcd.. 

Bill  why  aboold  iha  *h«MAt  h«««dlfl»d  1o  te  metropoKs?  and 
wherefore  shonU  Bot  the  ploiq^  of  monl  colliire  be  driTen  over  the 
wbirfa  kingdom,  and  a  substantial  and  permanent  system  of  education 

be'everywhere  established?  It  was  proper  that  the  impulse  should  be 
given — that  the  work  should  begin — in  the  metropolis;  and,  for  the 
purpose  (jt  eclal,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  the  first  establishments 
bUouid  be  universities,  because  the  name  sounds  well,  and  they  make  a 
eoii«flpoDding  imprtmitfn  on  Htm  poM  mlDd,  But  when  one  looks  al 
die.iiwi^biffe  in  £i^^ttd  who  ate  atfU  wittiottt  even  the  rodimenta'cC 
education,  as  w^  aa  ai  thai  of  tiwae  who  are  conctrained  to  bear  the 
badge  of  slavery  and  degradation  in  their  infant  years,  in  return  for  the 
lillle  education  they  jret  in  n  charity-school  ,  the  teacher  of  which  is  as 
frequently  needy  as  redundant  in  knowledge  him?;elf,  one  cannot  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  thai  ev  ery  village  and  parish'should  have  its 
school,  where  the  teacher  !>iiould  be  subject  to  the  proper  examination 
as  to  qnalifioationa  and  duwoolar,  he  paid  part  in  salaty  by  the  public, 
and  the  other  part  in  fees froos  the  pupils  ad^iled'tothe  average  ability 
of  the  inhabitants.   The  firsi  of  these  wouM'gfre  permanence  and  re* 
spectability  to  the  establishments,  without  the  necessity  of  fees  too  great 
for  the  scanty  purses  of  the  i>oor;  and  the  hitter,  by  makinf];;  the  edu- 
cation of  tlie  snid  pour  then  own  by  rij^ht  ot  purchase,  would  make 
them,  in  a  coi  rcsiioudiiig  degree,  esteem  it  and  profit  by  it.    TS'or  docs 
the  good,  liiai  buch  a  system  would  produce,  rest  wholly  upon  its 
leasoaableness, — the  eipstiawnt  has  been  nade  hi  several  countries, 
and  alwajfB  with  a  wondMul  addition  to  the  irifCne  and  good  conduet 
of  the  people.   Go  no  farther  than  Bcotlandy— «  country  whoee'natural 
yesources,  and  many  of  whose  institutions*  Cfe  certainly  inferior  to  those 
of  England;  look  at  the  effect  which  her  pnroehinl  schools  Iiave  had 
upon  her  peasantry,  notwithstaiidini;  the  degraihition  into  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  fall,  and  tlie  cold  and  parsimornous  liund  bv  which 
a  purlial  resusciUtion  was  imparted.  .  No  doubt  there  was,  among  the 
influential  persons  of  Sootland — the  minority  of  whom  have  not,  for 
these  many  days*  been  over  fevofkahle  Ibr  wisdom  or  Ibr  Bberality— > 
not  a  little  of  the  prejudioe  |o  wUefa  some  will  be  diqxwed  to  ascribe 
the  first  idea  of  Kiogr's  GiUegn ;  and  in  conaeqnenee  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  political  bickerings  and  scramblings  after  power,  the  system  of  pa- 
rochial schools  has  not  been  changed  with  the  changes  in  society.  In 
consequence  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  enrly  employment  of  the  cliildrcn 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  population  there  is  comi)uratively 
deficient  in  education,  because  the  parochial  schools  are  not  now  suf- 
fident  for  the  purpose,  and  the  supplementary  (mes,  beiog  conducted  by 
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adventurers  in  a  profession  nol  MfamUy  tl»  most  profitable,  are  peraoM 

of  an  inferior  description.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  by  those  who  believe 
the  doctrine  of  "thini^s  finding  their  level,"  that  education  falls  within 
the  catei^ory,  and  thnt  it  should  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  contingen- 
cies of  society,  without  any  establi»iiment  or  pubhc  provision  at  all.  But 
before  we  can  apply  the  doctrine  of  *'  finding-  the  level,'*  we  must  make 
sure  that  there  is  a  level  to  be  found — ^that  the  parties  between  whom 
ibe  contiwt  <Hr  eompaet  I*  to  be  mmdB,  atmd  upon  equal  imwm  afc 
tim  of  mSdog k.   It  Is  the muA  of  a  ltvtl«^a  perloet  tqmHtffmBm^ 
the  parties,  that  renders  all  law  and  gwemment  aeeessary ;  for  if  ihm 
strong^  Would  not  oppress  Ae  weak,  the  cunning  impose  upon  the  sim- 
ple, or  thieves  stenl  from  the  honest,  the  whole  labours  of  the  costly 
mn(  hiiic  ot  a^ovt  riiinoiil  would  he  time  mispent,  and  the  whole  expense 
would  be  wealth  squandered.    Now,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
there  is  more  disparity  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupii,  iu  the 
matter  of  contract  between  them,  than  between  any  other  two  persona 
ID  a  firee  ooontrf ^^-^lecaose  the  rmf  aeeesii^  of  the  Mfmract  Involiraa 
laeapacity  of  ioAghtg  on  tlie  part  of  tho  latlir.  Kor  could  It  writ  ba 
aatirely  left  to  the  psieOts,  inasmuch  as  the  mt^odHf  hafa  not  tiau^ 
alid  very  many  not  capacity,  for  the  requisite  inquiry. 

It  maybe  aUo  said  that  there  are  national  schools,  as  they  are  termed, 
at  which  thousands  of  children  may  be  tang-ht  by  one  person.  [To 
read — that  is,  topronounce  words, — to  write,  and  to  perform  some  of  the 
mechanical  operalious  iu  arithmetic,  they  may,  at  these  schools,  be 

nade^  but  Hi^  can  no  mors  ba  considered  as  knaadedge,  or  Iho  lasan 
of  imparling  It  as  edacatton,  tliaa  llie  types,  Aoiii  wldoh  a  book  k 
piftaled,  can  be  ooaSidstsd  as  Iba  orlgtatl  matter     the  book,  or  tin 

setting  up  of  those  types  by  the  compositor  as  authorship.  fioiBethiny 
that  shall  make  the  pupils  think  on  the  matters  that  are  brought  before 
them  in  the  school,  and  which  shall  thence  capacitate  them  for  thinking 
on  other  matters,  is  the  spirit  ot  education ;  and  if  that  be  wanting,  all 
the  rest  is  a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  pursue 
this  branch  of  the  subject:  in  the  meantime,  we  merely  glance  at  it  as 
a  lesoltTery  desirable,  and  as  ono  towhfeh  subject  IbatoaelM 
these  remarks,  wookl  very  natdialiy,  and  wa  tiritdt  Wltfaoot  moeh 
•ulty,  tend. 

The  present  part  of  the  question  is,  the  new  form  that  has  been  given 

to  the  operations  of  party, — a  form  in  which  they  are  likely  to  do  more 
good  than  they  hnve  hitherto  done;  and  Mr.  Brougham,  in  having 
changed  his  opponents,  first  into  pupils  and  then  into  co-operators  in 
the  same  cause,  has  won  a  laurel  more  cjef  n  aiul  i;-lni  ions,  iliun  if  he 
bad  beaten  them  iu  argumeut  u  Uiuubaud  times,  or  cveu  cuLduted  them 
to  final  sQenoe. 
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In  reading  the  furious  declamations  of  contending  facliona  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  particularly  ill  I'oitu^al,  we  should  be  led  to  believe,  that  the 
whole  of  society  was  composed  of  only  two  elements,  Freemasons  and 
Jesuits,  or  Apusiolicals — that  the  one  was  determined  to  devour  or  ex- 
lirpate  the  other — and  that  the  only  duty  of  government  consisted  in 
iVqipMMBiM  lodfti  €Nr  ooawifei*  m  dMoldug  or  du^ying  tlie  brallim 
itf      mft»  w  Hm  broditra  at  &m  daistar.  This  If  aoldMeaii  tysten^ 
«kk     umixed  principls  of  good  and  efil,  is  stoutly  maintained  by 
each  side  against  its  antagonist,  whenever,  in  the  muiUfarious  change 
which  have  of  late  occurred,  each  has  g-ained  the  ascendancy.    If  you 
listen  to  the  party  which  lately  welcomed  Don  Miiruel  as  their  "tutelar 
angel,''  and  whicti  hus  ianded  him,  Uke  another  Phaeton,  in  the  mud, 
when  pretending  lo  drag  him  through  the  sky,  the  Freemasons  have  been 
diB  MOM  of  aUtiio  **MdilkaB,  privy  conspiracies,  and  nMlkHU,"  wludi* 
teat  tbkty  jtuutf  bm  offietod  fiarofM.  Aceoiding  to  diom, 
lUi  horriblo  aooi  WM  tto  authors  of  the  French  revolution,  and  have 
fMwiimed  every  subsoqMBt  political  convulsion.    It  was  the  Free* 
Ttiasons  who  manufactured  the  Spanish  Constitution  durinp;  the  Penin- 
sular wa)'—  it  WHS  the  Freemasons  who  orp^anised  the  various  plots 
which  liisUirbed  the  government  of  that  worthy  prince,  Ferdinand,  since 
his  restoration — it  was  the  Freemasons  who  raised  the  biaudurd  ui  revolt 
in  6pain,  FortaigBl,  Naples,  wd  Fkdmonl  ia  1830  and  1881-»H  was 
fho  ftmiiMWiii  who  domian^wd  in  (be  Cortes  of  botb  countries,  wfao 
Abolished  the  holy  office  of  the  InqaAriAion,  who  dismembered  the  do- 
minions of  his  Faithful  Majesty  by  separating  Brasil  fiom  POrtug^ 
who  poisoned  the  late  Kin^  John,  who  banished  his  son  and  imprisoned 
his  queen,  who  framed  and  promulg'ated  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro, 
wlio  seduced  the  army  to  the  cause  of  hberty,  who  led  to  a  civil  war, 
and  wiio  were  only  prevented  from  overturning  the  throne  and  the  altar 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the    tutelar  angel.'*   The  Freemascms  are, 
tbamfora,  ndiMlIyaad  osswrtMy,  diemagogues,  jacobinsi  oonipbnters* 
•iflassins,  in6dib»Mlon»aMAitbei8k«.   Thdr  bond  of  tmioii  is  fonuod 
tff  the  bfokMi  cement  of  existing  order — ^thdr  BecKl  Is  the  watcb-woid 
of  sedition  and  rebellion — their  object  is  anarchy  and  plunder — and 
their  lodges  are  subterranean  caverns  where,  in  darknes*;  and  mystery, 
they  ft>r£re  chains  for  king^s,  and  lay  trains  for  blowiuLi  into  air  every 
social  arrangement.    During  the  short  period  of  their  power  they  have 
tORupisd  society,  they  have  corrupted  literature,  they  have  corruptal 
■Mialiy  liMy  hare  eocTuptod  rd^      and,  inileflB  they  an  suppicMedL 
tiiere  will  mam  be  mMmt  religion,  tto«aii»  liteniftiiie,  nor  ctvihzed  so- 
ciety left ! 

Such  of  our  readers  as  ere  masot^  must,  by  this  time,  have  beg^to 

shudder  at  the  horrible  s^ulph  of  crimes  into  which  their  mystic  initiation 

has  jjiiuaged  Umib»  Their  Ori> mt  must  overcast  with  inferAal  gioom — 
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thdr  Temple  and  sacred  symbcdi  moit  shake  amid  fleams  of  hellish  fire 
—the  mysteni^ofiniqnitv  must  seem  realised — the  lodge  must  be  visited 
with  the  shades  of  sn  poi  notnral  horror,  amid  which  their  feUow*C£aft 
must  seem  a  trooj)  ol  (icmoii'-  celebrating  fori  nth  I  eii  orgies. 

No  iiistitution  was  ever  more  perverted,  and  no  sect  ever  more  ca- 
lamniated,  than  that  of  Freemasons.  Originally  established  Ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  conviviality  and  charity— fimited  to  a  aiia|ile  ceramoirial,  and  ^ 
confined  to  a  small  district  of  country,  it  has  latteily  at  different  tiracfl^  ' 
and  in  different  places,  lent  the  shield  of  its  secrecy  and  symbols  to  « 
every  variety  of  doctrine,  and  every  absurdity  of  project,  civil,  politioal, 
or  rclifrious — has  become  distinguished  for  splendid  forms  and  pompous  - 
ceremonies,  and  has  extended  its  arms  so  as  tu  embrace  states  and  na- 
tions.   From  a  small  town  in  the  northern  part  of  this  island,  celebrated  ' 
only  for  nuUiing  Freemasons  and  worsted  nightcaps,  it  has  spread  over 
nearlv  all  Enrqp^has  bwmched  ooi  Into  Aaiar-Ws  ovcmuii  tfaa  Kav 
VfcM — ^haa  brought  within  ita  nuiks*  empetom^  and  pmcea,  and  nobler 
and  philosophersi  andstateamen,  and  eoclesiaatics, — ^has  been  denounced 
by  sovereigns,  and  excommunicated  by  popea— has  been  charged  with 
great  revolutions  and  formidable  eonspTracies  in  despotic  states — and 
still  exists  111  )!iost  free  coinitrics,  as  innocently  and  harmlessly  as  at  its 
commcnceiiieiiL    On  its  lonns  has  been  sometimes  planted  the  stan« 
dard  of  Jacobinism — and  the  Beets  of  the  III ui/iiiuUi  and  Carbonari  are 
its  offspring.   The  late  JQmperor  Alasander,  after  eataUiablny  the  Hdj 
AlHance*  used  to  diudder  at  the  varyname  of  a  sumoil  His  aueeeaaor 
has  abolished,  under  aeveie  penalties,  every  naaontc  Snatitutifln.  The 
King  of  Spain  has  denounced  death  to  every  membor  t£  tha  aect»  and 
three  successive  pontiffs  have  is<?ned  bulls  for  its  tjuppression. 

Let  us  enter  info  a  further  short  statement  ot  lacts,  connected  with 
the  recent  history  of  the  institution,  by  which, we  shall  ascertain  the 
grounds  of  the  alarm  wiucli  it  has  inspired,  the  origin  of  the  calumines 
with  which  it  has  been  assailed,  and  Uie  cause  of  the.  affected  fury  with 
irfaich  it  is  denounced  in  the  Peninsula,  while,  in  vNility*  U  Is  loMnm 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  modern  politics  or  state  consphrade^ 
than  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  or  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  Professor 
Robison,  of  Edinburirh,  in  1797,  published  a  book  (dedicated  to  Mr. 
Wyndham,)  entitled,  "  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against  all  thb 
Religions  and  Governhents  op  Europe,  carried  on  in  the  secret 
meetiuG^s  of  Freemasons,  JUnminuti,  and  Reading  Societies."  The 
title  was  alarming'  enough,  and  the  political  convulsions  of  the  period, 
when  every  sovereign  trembled  for  his  thiosea  and*  every  .bishop  for 
his  benefice,  combined  to  give  it  interest  and  crsdifaility.  Thawnift^ 
however,  failed  in  producing  any  effect  in^lhis  eonntry,  though  written 
with  considerable  vigour,  and  sent  into  this  world  under  the  name  of  • 
respectable  alarmist,  who  vouched  for  many  of  the  facts  by  his  own 
personal  experience.  People  could  not  exactly  see  why  a  man,  well 
satisfied  with  g-overnment  in  the  daily  iiitercourse  of  society,  should 
become  all  at  once  a  rebel  and  u  plotter,  when  he  put  on  the  apron ; 
nor  could  they  couceiTe  how  king,  lords,  and  commons,  supported  by 
army  and  navy,  and  fifty  millions  a  yeari  could  be  de8tijogfadrhj.(ha 
seeret  macliinery  of  a  lodge.  A  conspiracy  i^;ai|ist  Ihair  laligioua 
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^  cnttd— «  pipt,  toflMlre#eiii  MM  mad  alMtC^  agilttit  iMtivlIl  or 

-V        ICflAYKtion/'^an  orgs^iiised- attempt  to  blow  up,  fonie  fiM  monun^ 
M        the  thirty-nine  articles  and  the  bench  of  bishops,  seemed  stil!  more 
improbable  and  preposterous.    The  Professor,  therefore,  made  iew 
5S.  converts  to  his  opinions  in  this  country,  and  his  work  was  not  much 

*•         read  abroad.    The  Freemasons,  whom  tlie  governments  and  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  Contioent  had  at  that  time  most  to 
■1        dread,  were  the  reformers  of  the  camp,  and  not  of  the  square  and 
vm  eo0ipa»— the  grand  nuaUn  in  the  art  of  war,  and  not  the  giand  maa- 
1*       tera  in  the  cralt  of  maaonry.  The  French  revolntieaj  after  prodoeinf^ 
m       Hs  dfeadfiil  series  of  interaal  crimes  and  atrocities,  was  then  initsfuU 
'  m        cateer  of  foreign  coaquest ;  and  the  phantasmagoria  -  of  the  mistical 
alarmist  could  command  little  attention  amid  the  more  formidable 
rsL         dangers  of  war,  or  the  appalling  spectacles  of  invading:  armies,  and 
2:1         bloody  conflicts.    Though,  therefore,  the  Professor  niade  it  out  that 
pjg        masonry,  in  France  and  Germany,  had  been  for  LliiiLy  or  Ibrty  years 
^       before  p^erCied  to  political  purposes ; — that,  under  the  protecting-  se- 
^       ereey  cn  the  lodge,  quacks,  and  projectors  in  gaTemment,  religion*  and 
morals,  had  preached  doctrines  to  the. initiated,  wldch  they  could  not 
proclaim  to  the  world,  without  incurring  censure,  or  suffering  punish- 
ment;  that  revolutionary  and  impious  innovators  had  employed  thft 
^         opportunities  afforded  them  at  the-  nicctinjrs  of  their  society  for  propa- 
gatino^  the  subversive  |)ruicij>U's  wliirli  llicy  tiould  nut  p^bli^ll  through 
^        the  press,  or  bruacli  in  open  day  ;  thai  a  bond  had  been  iornied  be- 
tween profligate  men,  in  diilferent  provinces  and  countries,  by  their 
eooncction  with  one  common  ceremonial  of  iirhroloua  solemnity ;  and 
tfiat  many  of  the  furious  demagogues  and  a^tators  who  covered 
themselves  with  blood  and  crimes  during  the  anarchy  of  the  X«egislativo 
Assembly  and  the  Directory,  had  distinguished  themselves  as  zealous 
supporters  of  the  mysteries  of  the  craft — though  all  this,  we  say, had  been 
made  out,  every  sensible  man  saw  that  the  daager  lay,  not  in  the  forms 
or  privileges,  or  mummeries  oi  tlie  obnoxious  society,  but  in  the  oppres- 
sions and  abuses  wliicfa  rendered  the  feeling  of  reform  irresistible,  and 
prevtatM  the  expression  of  political  opinion  till  it  became  the  expio* 
alon  of  tlie  mine,  instead  of  the  sdutary  warning  of  approadiing  danger. 

There  may  hare  been  in  France  between  two  and  three  hundred 
lodp:es  ;  there  may  have  been  fifty  different  de!:^rees  of  the  same  order, 
with  foi  iiT^,  and  ceremonies,  and  pomp,  unknow  ii  in  England.  Infidel 
bishops,  lurgellin^"  priest -craft,  may  have  takeu  to  mason-crafl,  to 
overturn  their  chureii,  and  may  have  presided  over  masonic  assemblies  ; 
there  may  have  lieen  missions  from  one  province,  or  even  oue  state* 
to  another,  to  eitaUish  communications  of  revolutionary  principles* 
The  DuIlo  of  Orleans  may  have  thought  that  he  could  aacend  the 
throne  of  IVaace  from  the  chair  of  a  lodge  ;  and  may  haTC  considered 
the  brethren  as  the  tools  of  his  ambition.  Mirabeau  may  have  frater- 
nized with  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  brother  Condorcet  with  the  monster 
Marat;  but  what  could  they  all  have  done  without  the  tollies  of  the 
court,  the  revolting  oppressions  of  the  government,  or  the  fz^cueral 
demoralization  of  society  ?  Must  the  publications  of  the  philosopher-^* 
the  di^angement  of  the  finances— the  goading  tortu^fs     famiae— tho 
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Example  AmericAn  tevMdm-'^A  the  ^enehil  moU  of  th^ 

AfcMD^  ovdetB  &  gainst  ftdbnowtlMigttd  torolte  ina  WfuiigSi^^-^o  whichp 
Conjointly  or  sepmtfely,  ilifeorfBte  mLVe  ascribed  the  origin  tod  excesses 

of  the  French  revolution,  pass  for  nothing,  m  comparison  of  enig- 
itiatical  speeches  mar^e  by  brother  orators  about  mystic  doctrines  in 
pporet  clubs?    Could  society  be  turned  upside  down  by  an  alleg^ory,  a 
fable,  n  mystery,  or  a  set  of  symbols,  wbicb  could  not  be  revealed  or 
explained  but  to  the  conspirators  themselves  after  a  dozen  degrees  of 
initiation?    Did  Freemasons  induce  the  government  to  contract  debts 
fbr  which  it  eould  not  find  the  means  of  payment— did  they  derange 
the  pttbVe  flnances^-^lid  (key  call  the  aisembly  of  the  NofMa-^i 
Aey  demoting  the  Bastile — did  they  create  a  scarcity  of  bread,  and 
i^use  the  savage  fury  of  Parisianmobs  ?   No !  When  society  is  agitated 
with  intolerable  evils,  or  thrown  into  r-onvulsions  by  projects  of  reform, 
it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  the  movement  or  the  calamity  to  the  unintellifrible 
jargon,  mystic  symbols,  or  the  ridiculous  mummery  of  a  lodge.  When 
the  earthquake  has  levelled  your  liouse,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  think 
of  a  few  ounces  of  gunpowder  concealed  in  your  cellar.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  secret  societies  fbr  the  propagation  of  political  andreli- 
^0118  dodrlnes,  or  die  establishment  of  social  or  refigioos  systems,  which 
by  their  very  nature  depend,  for  their  cflBciency  and  saccess,  on  the  con- 
sent and  adoption  of  whole  classes,  or  of  the  general  body  of  the 
people,  can  ever  of  a  sudden  become  danpfcrous,  or  produce  unexpec  tedly 
extensive  mischief.    Either  these  doctrines  and  systems  must  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  ruling  powers,  and  repuirnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  in  which  case  the  numbiers  and  influence  of  tlie  associatiuu 
Ihttst  bfe  Very  limited ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  they  most  meet  general 
concurrence  and  expose  to  little  danger ;  and  then  the  mask  of  mystery 
becomes  useless,  and  the  veil  of  secrecy  may  be  removed  with  impunity^ 
It  is  dtflf^rent  with  associations,  like  that  of  the  Assassins  in  the  east, 
or  the  B^'i'^k  Tribunal  in  Germany,  who<;c  object  is  not  the  direction  of 
0])inion,  or  the  change  of  existing  systems,  but  individiinl  violence, 
crimes,  or  murders,  for        In  nefit  or  advantage  of  the  parties.  Such 
Societies  are  organized  bodies  of  conspirators,  and  must  always  be 
objects  of  unmixed  abhorrence. 

So  confident  were  the  alarmist  IVofessor  of  i&athral  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh  and  the  authorities  on  whom  he  relied,  that  idl  tiie  strata- 
gems and  horroi%  of  the  French  revolution  were  an  aHkir  of  Free- 
masonry, that  they  even  trace  the  actions  of  the  secret  society  on  the 
least  proininent  parts  of  the  political  svstcm — the  resemblance  of  the 
parent  in  the  most  minute  features  of  the  child.  **  The  dibtribution,** 
says  M.  Le  Franc,  "  of  France,  into  de])artnients,  arrondissemens, 
circles,  and  cantons,  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  distribution  and  denomi- 
nations !n  the  correspondence  of  the  dnANo  oaiENT ;  the  Presidtnt'a 
hat,  in  the  National  Assembly,  is  copied  firom  that  of  the  most 
TENKRABLE  GRAND  MASteft;  t^e  scarf  of  a  municipal  officer  is  the  same 
hs  that  of  a  brother  apprentice  ;  and  when  the  Assembly  celebrated  the 
revolution  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame^  they  accepted  the  highest 
honours  of  masonry,  by  passing  under  the  arch  of  steel,  formed  by 
^e  drawn  swords  of  two  ranks  of  breihreu,"   We  wonder  that  the 
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Scotch  professor  liid  not  carry  the  resemblance  a  little  farther,  and 
tmbtilteii  tlM  npmdi  imported  iMtt  niMoiiry  litwi  Scottuid, 
dMiMf  nmge  WAS  copied  from  the  KfinMrnodt  ved  night^Mip;  and  tli# 

Mam  culottes  imitated  the  kilted  brethren  without  their  apfons! 

From  the  time  of  the  French  Revolutkm  till  the  f^eral  peace  ia 
1,  \vp  heard  nolhiiio;  of  political  Freemn^ons.  The  world  was  too 
nun  h  oni^rosprd  with  serious  affairs  to  think  of  tVivolities.  Napoleon's 
arch  of  sivd  \\o\x\d  have  closed  on,  and  crushed  to  atoms,  any  set  of 
brethren,  \^\\o  might  have  looked  any  where  else,  but  to  his  person, 
for  thdr  real  and  undoubted  Q&ano  Mmtbs.  Secret  societies  were 
eetablisfaed  in  Omumy  by  patriotismt  nnd  cneounged  by  princes 
against  their  FVend^  deipola ;  but  nuHKMury,  irlien  ft  eiiited,  waa 
fiiupified  from  politics.  The  associatioitf  of  Ae  students  at  the  unirer* 
sities  were  of  the  latter  character.  Masonry  had  not  yet  passed  tlie 
Pyrenees",  nr  nt  least  was  cultivated  with  no  zenl.  Havini^  been 
prohibited  by  the  Pope,  and  flniouitced  by  governments,  it  could  not 
flourish  where  it  was  to  eneouuter  tiie  Inquisition.  During  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  under  the  Constitutional  Cortes,  it  made  some  progresH 
tft  8p«iB>  tiliough  opposed  by  the  monka  and  tlie  prleat%  ae  an  inTontioii 
of  CfalKc  Impi^.  The  ccdesiaetica  Mt  a  peeoKar  honor  agafntt  He 
dark  and  mysterions  fitea»  from  the  impolniliility  of  compelling  the 
disclosure  of  its  secrets,  even  by  the  tortures  or  terrors  of  confession. 
An  ordiTinry  sinner  di«eTionmhered  his  conscience  of  his  venial  or 
mortal  ottiences,  withniit  difficulty,  on  tfie  steps  of  the  tribunal  of  pe- 
nitence. The  greatest  ciimiiial  was  odna  unable  to  conceal  the  hidden 
enormities  of  his  life  from  the  ^tearching  questions  of  a  ghostly  father— 
aometimea  even  the  aaflassin  woold  bre^he  into  the  ear  of  his  conlcMor 
an  ackaowtedgmcnt  of  ibmt  decda  of  blood  which  would^  If  knoim 
to  the  world,  haTC  eipoied  him  to  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  loiwa; 
but  the  obdurate  mason  resisted  all  adjurations — all  interrogatories — 
all  meTirires  of iiiture  puiiihnient-— ^thout  dtecloeing  the  perpetratioii 

of  his  g-uiit  i 

On  the  restoration  of  the  old  de^spotisnr?,  at  the  peace  of  1814,  the 
people  of  the  different  nations  of  tlie  Continent,  who  had  been  pro- 
mised constitutional  liberty,  as  a  reward  for  their  exertions  and  suf- 
Afin|fs»  in  ovarthiowfai^  ftve  edoiaal  tyfanny  of  StTapoleoDi  broke  into 
tecret  socidiee  ae  the  means  of  chcKiahin|f  those  sentiments  and  Jiopea 
iHiich  it  was  dangerous  to  disclose,  or  maturing  those  projeete  of 
reform  which  it  was  impossible  immediately  to  execute.  Th rn  oame 
the  time  of  the  iiursenscfiajts  and  TugenbundK  of  Germany- -of  the 
Carbonari  of  Italy — and  of  the  revolutionary  clubs  in  the  Peninsula. 
Then  we  heard  of  congresses,  held  by  itinerant  sovereigns,  to  secure 
the  stability  of  arbitrary  thrones — of  holy  alliance  manifestoes  against 
popular  daima— of  ffta^  standing  anniea  converted  Into  an  amphyc- 
tiude  poiiee^  end  m  pei»al  holla  against  poliikal  sects  and  faeresfea, 
1hen»  we  heard  again,  as  in  Ptofessor  Robison'a  book,  of  a  conspiracy 
against  all  the  governments  and  religions  of  Europe — of  a  society, 
extendin!]^  its  mmifirations  from  Sicily  to  Siberia — and  of  aii  orf^'anised 
revolt  from  Circccc  to  Calais.  "Tt  is  no  doubt  true  thut,  there  was  an 
umversal  i«eUfig  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  despotisms— tkat  the 
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UMttBOt  of  WampfMtd  uidependence  had  created  a-faMMNil,thoi|g|i 

iinavowed  sympathy — aiid  that  the  desire  of  change  was  no  louget* 
cuntiued  to  secret  societies,  though  iLs  expression  mi^ht  be  dang^erouj* 
bevond  them.  The  conspiracy,  of  which  the  Carbonaii  and  Freema- 
sons were  then  accused,  was  the  vmeoncerted  union  oi  the  frien{]s  of 
Areedom  and  toleration  against  fanaticiiim  and  arbitrary  power — of  the 
piuriisuis  of  imiliM(iom^gm 

'fOTcmnieiits  agunsl  <»iSftMNi  ind  comiptioii--«iMl  of  equal  rigfals 
affainst  prhrilege  and  Bonopdly.  Itwat  this  union,  and  not  a  haadfol 
of  plotters,  which  brought  ab«t(  tiM  MV^laitioii  of  Spm*  jNfaplM^  vad 

Portu£*:aI,  in  1820. 

In  Italy,  the  sect  of  Carbonari  had  made  a  mimhcn  of  converts, 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  Nfnpolitan  rev(jlulion ;  and,  as  tlieir 
meetings  or  symbols  had  been  prohibited  by  an  arbitrary  government^ 
it  was  naturally  supposed  that  they  might  become  useful  auxilianeB  to 
a  Qonatitational  tbraM.  Tbe  iooiety,  tlMBrafiare*  set  no  IxMnds  to  tluir 
inHiatione.  Tbe  lodgoa  were  opened  to  aU  daaeee  indiscnnynately--* 
compella  i/Urare  seemed  to  be  jnoclairaed  at  the  door  by  the  gvaidlann 
of  their  mysteries  ; — their  meetings,  in  fact,  ceased  to  have  any  cha- 
racter of  secrecy  or  selection  ;  'Hul  the  spirit  of  sect  evaporated  by 
general  diffusion.  It  is  cnU  ulatcd  that,  before  the  Austrians  entcvcd 
Naples,  to  execute  the  wai  rant  oi  the  Holy  Alliance  Police,  there  aad 
been  initiated  into  Carbonarism  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
aona^  vho  all  ntnreudeicd  their  lodges  and  their  lihertiesy  wUhoal 
striking  a  blow  ;  and  many  of  wfaom^Mui  we  ooradvea  ha.Te  wftnesied,) 
even  down  to  Uie  iMuroni,  laughed  at  the  iavee^  inwhidi  ttvy  had 
been  led  to  play  o  pert. 

The  same  career  was  run  by  masonn,'  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and 
the  same  tate  befell  it.  Beino;  prohibited  under  the  old  rc£!;ime,  it  was 
naturally  cultivated  %vith  zeal  under  the  new.  jS'otwithslandiog, 
therefore,  the  remonstrances  and  anathemas  of  the  church,  the  chief 
towns  were  honoured  with  the  establishment  of  lodges,  and  the  bre- 
thren multiplied,  as  Hberal  oplniona  extended.  Midtttudee  wwe 
initittied,  without  much  regard  to  the  obUgntlon  of  eecnoy  or  the 
honours  of  the  craft.  As  the  chief  office  and  great  body  of  the 
fraternity  belonged  to  the  ooofititutional  party,  the  freemason  became 
easily  identified  with  the  constitutionalist,  and  was  consequently  pro- 
scribed when  the  constitution  wns  alioHshed.  Hence  the  furimis  de- 
clamations (to  which  we  hnw  touiif  i  ly  a  15 uf led)  of  the  monks  and 
mobs  of  Don  Miguel  agumsl  ii  eemabuui  y — heace  llie  uUetnpi  lu  defame 

Che  charter  in  conjunedon  with  the  abandoned  e^rmbols  of  the  emft| 
and  to  make  -the  innoceot  maaon  an  oljject  of  abhononoe,  that  tiir 
meritoriooa  eupportera  of  public  righte  moy  he  of erwhelmed  with  tho 

odium  of  ignorant  bigotry. 

The  most  cITectual  mode  of  accomplishing-  this  object,  in  blackening 
the  churn:  ter  of  masonry,  is  1o  invent  or  propagate  the  most  horrible 
tales  respectinfr  the  origin  of  its  institution,  its  rites  of  initiation,  the 
designs  and  principles  of  its  louiiders,  or  the  mysteries  and  operations 
of  its  lodges.    One  author  assures  us,  thai  masonry  was  the  contrivance 

of  thnarch-hiielieFnBilneSoefaM  to  overthrow  Chi^^  Aaolbar 
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ttBa  ttg  thftt  tlie  siippn.w«a  ofitef  of^tlte  'KaljteTPwBpto  ^rfefcud  it 
ivkfa'tfae'innie  ol^V-*lMtft  tt'Manged  to'die  firiutftn,  of  a  oomliy 
iriim  Jews  tie  held  in  popular  aAihocniioe,  from  havin^c  been  burnt* 
to  a-kte  periodf-ag  sorcerers  and  henties — to  find  uut  and  prove  that 

the  venerable  fraternity  belon^cto  the  raeethat  crucified  Christ,  and  cele- 
brated their  infernal  orfj^ies  with  the  blood  of  Christian  infants.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  initiation  by  a  French  enemy  of  the  order,  vou\d 
not  have  inspired  greater  horror  than  the  announcement  of  this  discoveiy. 

"  A  candidate  for  reception,"  says  M.  Latocnaye,  "  into  one  of 
the  highest  orders,  after  having  hestd'  many  tfaveatenines  denooneed  ^ 
agitfnsl  all  who  should  betray  the  secrets  of  the  order,  was  condaded 
to  a  place  where  he  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  several  who  were  said  to 
have  suffered  for  their  treachery.  He  saw  his  own  brother  bound  hand 
and  foot,  bpnrrrinn"  his  mercy  and  intercps'srion.  He  was  informed  that 
this  person  was  abunt  to  FinfTer  the  pmiisliment  due  to  his  oii'ence,  and 
that  it  was  reserved  fi>r  him  (die  candidate)  to  be  the  instrument  of  this 
just  vengeance,  and  that  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
that  he  was  eompleiely  devoted  to  the  order.  It  being  observed  that  Ha 
countenance  gave  signs  of  inwardhonor,  (the  person  in  bonds  impl<Ming 
his  mercy  all  the  while,)  he  was  told  that,  in  order  to  spare  his  feelings, 
a  bandage  should  be  put  over  his  eve  \  A  dagger  was  then  put  into 
hfs  rin;ht  hand,  and,  beinn-  hood-win kcd,  his  loft  hand  was  placed  on  the 
palpitatinj^  heart  of  the  criminal,  and  he  was  then  ordered  to  strike.  He 
instantly  obeyed,  nnd  when  the  bantiao^e  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  lamb  he  had  stabbed." 

Soon  after  the  overthi^ow  of  the  CertM,  an  arUole  appteed  {n  the 
Lisbon  Oaaette,  or  the  oOiGial  paper  of  the  govenuMnt»  (Anguofr  91sl^ 
1$88,)  toeslaUish  the  above-mentioned  identity  between  the  Jews  and 
Freemasons,  which,  as  the  journal  is  not  lilbriy  tobe  accessiUe  tomanjg 
and  as  the  parallel,  however  absurd»  may  appear  euxious  to  som^  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  here  subjoin. 

MMONHY  UNMJMKBD. 

Of  the  many  and  great  writefs  wiio  haive  hitherto  endeaTouied  to  ex- 
pMe  finfimaioiu'y,  thtm  ia  not  one  who  hne  eneeeedsd  ui  dsteoliagite 

orif^  or  dovek^ing  its  political  and  leligious  objectsi  I  shall  endei^ 
vour  to  cut  or  untie  this  Gordian  knot,  and  shall^  leave  to  leflcotin^ 

readers  tf)  deride  whether  I  have  not  fulfilled  my  engaa^ement. 

\\  luit  is  masonry,  and  what  is  its  object?  Masonry  is  Judnisin 
masked  under  that  name.  All  the  Jews  arc  consequently  masons  or 
liberals  by  nature.  Many  nidividuals  there  are,  however,  who,  without 
being  Jews,  are  matons,  Ibr  feasens  wUch  shall  be  explained.  If,  then, 
iMMnyie  idmikal  with  Jndrism,  the  poUUetd  olijeet  of  Masons  snd 
Jews  can  be  no  other  than  to  re-estaUish  themselves  as  a  mrtion,  in' 
qvte  of  the  enatftema  which  eewtSMs  tlim  to  live  to  the  end  ^  time 
as  wanderers  and  vagabonds  on  the  earth,  without  country,  without 
kina:,  and  v.  ithont  law.  The  political  object  of  the  Freemasons  or  Jews 
being  the  re-establishnicni  uf  theirnation,  their  relig^ious  one  can  be  no 
other  than  the  re-establis.iimeiit  oJ  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  Je%vish  law 
and  consequently  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  winch  symbolically  repre^ 
MOta  it.  Tbis  &ct  may  be  proved  firom  the  foilowinf  draimstaaces  tj^ 
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L  All  the  signs,  dresses,  rites,  und  ontmonies  of  the  rrdtiminfW 
M  Joivish.  Evan  the  Muonkwovds  m  in  Hebivir^  vfakii  is  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Jews. 

2.  The  allegorical  history  which  they  ^ive  of  Grand  Master  Hiram 
dr  Adoniram,  who  was  the  builder  of  the  Temple,  is  entiiely  extracted 
from  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  pillars  which  they  exhibit  in  their  lodges  represent  those 
the  Temple  of  this  King.  The  lodges  themselves  represent  the  temple, 
and  the  temple  the  Jewisli  law.    On  this  account  the  manifesto  of  the 
Grand  Orient  of  Portugal  against  the         of  Regeneratiofi,  as  likewisil 
that  of  the  latter  against  the  former,  are  dated  from  Jenisalem. 

4.  And  they  are  dated  from  Jerusalem  in  the  year  5821,  the  ma- 
sonic date,  that  is,  4000  years  belbre  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  1821 
since  (to  our  era)  ;  the  two  together  making  the  computation  of  Moses 
since  the  creation. 

5.  The  title  of  sons  of  light,  and  the  sons  of  darknef^s,  by  which  they 
are  called,  allude  to  a  passage  in  the  evangelist  John,  which  refers  to 
the  Jews. 

6.  The  grand  })atron  of  the  Freemasons  is  St.  John  tlie  Baptist,  be- 
cause, being  the  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  he  immediately  preceded 
Christ,  who  abolished  the  Jewish  law.  All  tile  saints  ef  this  law  conai* 
4ir  Christ  as  an  impostor.  13ie|oa]l  iis»  thafidlawenof  Chrii|»  Q«»> 
tiles,  fSfHrobates,  and idokten:  in  this  they  shew  IhaA  Un&f  avs 

hy  Bshietiag  that  Jawiih  ssmt  lor  tlisir  patnHk 

7.  Th»  splAiet  fjUprofime^  which  the  Masons  eonftr  iipon  os,  meant 
(QmSiIl»9  atefm  of  N|ff08di  wfaidi  the  Jews  appHed  to  all  nalioM  hnl 
tbemselTeB. 

8.  All  Masons  have  two  names— one,  which  they  call  profane,  or 
that  of  baptism ;  and  the  other  venerabU^  which  they  adopt  when  ini- 
tiated. So  have  the  Jews  who  live  amDii|F  w  mder  the  cloak  of  Nar 
aaienea* 

9.  The  initfes,  gtora^  and  bsaids  widi  wWch  the  If  aeons  deeontn 
tiiemsclfvs  hi  their  lodges,  aie  copied  ftom  those  of  the  eadent  Lefto» 
Or  priests  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

10*  Id  proof  of  this,  see  a  description  of  the  masonic  instrmneata 
Ihund  in  the  dstem  of  a  lodge  al  Coimbrs,  where  were  likewise  found 
some  dresses  worn  by  Jews« 

11.  The  gfvmd  oiiMil  are  words  used  in  masonry^bceem  the  ol^ 
of  the  Masons  is  to  esUblish  the  nation  and  leUgieto  of  Ihfe  Jewaia 
Jenisalem,  which  is  (o  the  east  of  Sinope, 

12.  For  the  same  reason  they  put  the  following  ipiestlons  to  Ike 
eandidate  for  initiation,  and  receive  the  subjoined  answers.  "  Whence 

come  ye?*'  *'  From  Nazareth."  "  Whither  are  you  poinp;-?'*  "  To 
Jern«snlem.*'  "  I  come  from  Nazareth*'  means,  I  come  from  among 
the  (ientiles,  or  worshippers  of  Christ ;  and  "  1  go  to  Jerusalem,** 
means,  I  embrace  the  Jews,  whom  the  Gospel  has  called  vagabonds 
upon  the  earth. 
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IS.  In  the  profession  of  OMididiie  there  are  many  Mason§,  IbecauB^ 
they  descend  from  the  ancient  physicians,  \\'ho  -were,  for  the  most 
party  J«w».  They  now  coTttr  thdr  nMidml  spirH  willi  the  fomt  cf 

14.  The  declared  hostility  of  Masons  to  the  throiie  and  the  altSr*  Is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  object  of  tbdr  labours,  which  is  the 
•8Ud>li8hDient  of  the  temple  of  tiie  Jews  on  tho  mln  of  all  Chiisdau 
thnmesand  altsnu 

15.  TbB  first  project  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes,  or  FreemasonSi  was 
the  recall  of  the  Jews  fimn  HoDandt  which  shewed  their  oonneetlQii 
with  the  Jewish  race*  '  x 

16.  The  custom  of  the  Freemasons  to  keep  no  ihith  with  the  pro* 
&ns»  is  thai  of  the  Jew%  to  keep  no  &ith  with  the  infideL 

17.  An  the  "writings,  or  other  objects  of  the  Maaons,  are  called 
jneoM  oresAtMurc^  because  tliey  are  ell  materials  Ibr  building  tha 
tsmpin  of  the  Jews.  • 

18.  The  pride  of  the  Masons  is  precisely  that  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

10.  The  expedition  of  Buonaparte  into  Egfpt  tmt  ndkbig  nun  Man 
a  nuuottie  enterprise;  with  the  object  of  getting  possession  of  Jeni^ 
aalem^  as  the  head  odfthe  masonic  empire. 

90.  The  ftar  which  the  Masons  luvve  of  revealing  their  secret  Sfisas 
flmn  this— that  the  profiine,  if  they  knew  the  identity  of  the  sect  with 
the  Jews,  wonld  reAise  to  be  Initiiuted. 

lil.  The  number  thirteen  is  symbolical,  among  the  Frsemaions,  of 
the  thirteen  tribes  of  Israel.  Therefore  there  are  thirteen  principals^ 
presidentSt  or  chiefs,  of  masonry,  divided  into  different  branches  or 

provinces.  Amon^  these  arc  Jeremiah  Beuthani  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. Ob«:prve  how  even  the  names  are  Jewish ;  such  as  Jeremiah 
and  Benjamin.  Jeremiah  was  accustomed  to  call  tlie  Portug'uese 
and  Spanish  Cortes  his  children,  in  the  style  of  the  Jewisii  patriarchs, 
or  ancient  Jews.  The  lodges  were  divided  into  thirteen  provinces ; 
and  the  brethren  of  Oporto  ordered  Udrteen  childrsn  to  eii  on  the  three 
steps  where  they  ranged  the  pillars  of  the  lodge. 

and  lastly.  The  banquets  of  the  Rosicrucian  masons  are,  in 
emy  respect,  like  that  of  tiie  Pmdud  Lamh  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  The 
ffisposition  of  th«  guests  is  the  same.  They  ley  hold  of  euh  otheft 
standing  on  foot  round  the  leble ;  they  seise  their  ted  with  their  left 
hand ;  and  vepsesent  a  patty  about  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  shewing 
that  they  are  strangers  among  us  ;  that  Jerusalem  is  their  home ; 
and  that  they  are  nhout^  iiifis  the  J[araalitas»  to  march  irom  £gypt  to 
the  Land  of  Promiseu 

After  answering  sevend  objections  to  this  recondite  doctrine,  and 

concluding,  on  the  most  careful  review  of  the  parallel,  that  Masonry  is 
Judaism  in  a  mask  ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  masons,  like  that  of  the 
Jews,  is  to  re-estabUsh  the  altar  and  the  throne  of  that  hated  race, 
our  author  tenninates  his  hicubratinn  by  exhorting  his  count rynif  u,  to 
seurcii  out,  debtio^,  aud  ej^Lermiuate  ihe  t^eciuUe  society  ui  bieliureji. 
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which  had,  like  Mount  Ye^uvius,  thrown  oat  Hs  bumino^  lava  on  the 
■oil  of  Portugal*.' 

This  elaborately  ridicuiouB  view  of  masonry  and  jewry  ia  not  .con- 
fined to  one  author.    We  have  before  us  several  pamphlets,  in  whic& 

the  same  absurditres  are  maii  tr  ined,  with  the  zeal  of  apparent  con- 
viction, and  the  pride  of  arroiiuted  di'^r  overj'.  The  object  of  tfieni  all 
is  the  siinic — to  connect  constitutionnl  ]>t  incijjlcs  with  secret  societies — 
and  tlien  to  make  (he  latter  objects  oi  al  licrrence,  by  slicwing  their 
identity  with  a  lucc,  ul  whose  heretical  abuniiiiulions  the  people  shud- 
der. The  conclusion  Is  e'vfdent  and  direct — ^that,  as  the  Portuguese 
eipeTIed  the  refiractory  Jews,  who  reftised  to  renounce  tfaeir  errors,  and 
burnt  the  hypocritical  or  relapsed,  who  concealed  them  or  retamed  to 

*  It  is  nlber  svfiMrbiDglhat,  m  tnittiBf  tmnMmem  Imtweaa  CwrtBMiMtKilt 

or  Freemxsons,  and  the  Jews,  it  should  liavp  escaped  our  ingenious  theorist  that  the 
J'/Y^ma^on*  established  the  bank  of  Li^sbon,  to  make  loans  and  to  take  interest;  and 
that  the  Jews  are  all  jobbers,  money-lenders,  and  usurers.  When  this  establishment  stopt 
payment  in  December  last,  tkit  ilt  origin  was  not  forgotten ;  and,  as  the  Portuguese, 
like  the  French,  must,  on  such  occasions,  vent  their  feelings  in  rhyme,  the  foU  i-iving" 
verses  were  written  on  the  occasiou.  The  sllusions  are  to  the  Cortes,  who  founded 
di*  bank ;  to  tfao  Quoob«  who  is  sdd  to  iMive  iemteked  it ;  end  to  tho  JaotA  or  Cqmaiia* 
sion,  composed  of  a  medical  man,  who  was  member  uf  the  Board  of  Healthj  an  Cede* 
^tUic,  and  an  engineer  officer,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  its  atfairs 


Para  coiicertar  o  Banco, 
ChaiuaraOsc  carpenleiros  ; 
Dizem  elles  nao  podemos, 
Poique  a  obta  €  da  Petkekm, 

Vent  nortrca  unanimdoa 

No  pcdrciral  cxcrcicio, 
Idas  dizem  quo  tal  concerto 
KaO  pertenco  ao  seu  officio. 

Felos  estragos  quo  acharaO, 
Na  Junta  a  qno  procederao, 

Conhccem  qua  enfei  midadc 
Foi  ifuebranio  qua  c  the  deraO. 

EntaO  resolveraO  todosy 
Gonu>  aatifoa  da  doanl^ 

Felo  verem  taO  perigoso, 
Foralha  ha  medico  assistente. 

Mesmo  com  tal  providencia 
Ja  oje  ninguem  se  illude  ; 
jUnda  qno  DonWr  re(»iia 
Com  costfiiiaatf  da  Miida. 


Cona,  iiaata  1  oar  brolccn  Baak  ragairi 

Let  crowds  of  oaipaatart  attaad| 

No!  no!  //icy  cry— 'tis  not  our  caraii 
W  hat  imwoJM  inadei  let  maaoos  Bkoad* 

» 

€krmd  mtrtm  oFthe  Ciarr  apfairs 
With  all.ibo  Ion  tliey  ean  impart;* 

But  skilled  to  change,  pulldown,  or 
Kepairing  i»  bajand  fiwir  art 


Avid  tha  wtack  Danw  Cradit  liai,— 
Tha  Jtmtm  croud  anttod  her  bad: 

Soow  swaar  aba  of  an  issue  dies ; 
Aafl  aapia  imperial  mlUhFcntft  draad. 


Fara  quo  na5  )he  acoute^ 
Expirar  sem  coofissalL 
Tern  i  cabecetra  am  Padre ' 
Qua  Iba  dalta  aibaoM^ 

E  paia  quo  maneoleo 

Nao  custe  muilo  dinheiro, 
£m  lugar  dum  architecto 
Cliaaiataft  ba  EngenhHr&, 

OStmeo  Id  feoi  remedio 

Faxendo  e  quo  dirf  o  Povo  ; 

Qw  t'\  fjuemmr  o  lianco  VtUH9$ 
E  Jcucr  tun  JJanco  mvo. 


Bat  an  agraa  the  j^aulTa  caae 
DuflMuda  tha  JDaetor'a  instant  aid  | 

Hie  Board  of  Health,  the  doctor'f 
.  Seems  pat  for  health  proieriptioBa 
made. 

•  •  • 

Bat,  laft,  hi  aplla  «f  attliif  po«ra% 

The  dame  expire  beneath  hh  haa^ 
To  'bsolve  her  io  her  partinfr  hour, 
A  gJnosUff  /other  joint  the  hand. 

A  nanaolcttni  to  anct 

The  ruins  of  her  dome  remain, 
And  that  she  need  no  architpcf, 
An  tngitfer  brings  up  the  train, 
ftc.  &c.  &c 
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iMtOtliiey  iliould  inflict  the  same  vtngeance,  or  pass  the  same  sentence, 
on  the  political  hereewtf  of  the  Charter.    The  zeal  of  its  aythor,  Don 
Pedro  IV.,  for  freemasonry,  has  furni'^herl  an  additional  motive  to  the 
pnrti'=^ans  of  his  brother  for  cnltimtiiating  and  dL'nonucing-  the  order. 
Accord inffly,  several  disquisitions  have  lately  appeared  in  Lisbon  on 
Brazilian  niasonry,  in  which  the  constitutional  emperor  is  not  treated, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  like  a  brother.  They  all  umare  us  dial  ite  object 
Is  toabo&h  Chritti8iiity>  or  at  least  to  destroy  that  tnie  form  and  creed 
cf  it  called  tbe  SmaB  Catholic.   They  all  declare  that  the  do<^mas  .of 
the  Grand  Orient  of  Brazil  go      len^h  of  pure  deism,  if  not  farther ; 
and  the  author  of  one  of  them,  entitled,  "  A  Free  Exposure  of  Masonry, 
by  a  Brother  who  has  abjured  the  Society,"  tells  us  that,  wherever  . 
the  Masons  are  not  rp^^icides,  they  are  infidels,  though  they  jrenerally  . 
are  both.    It  would  n]  ]iear,  however,  that  this  point  is  made  out  in  the 
same  way  as  the  University  of  London  is  proved  to  be  an  infidel  estab^ 
MmMBt'— 4iai0Bly,  that  no  partieukor  religions  system  is  taught^  and 
tttti  religious  oontroTeny  is  enturely  excluded. 

Sinoa  the  ettablialimeot  of  the  eharter  of  Portugal,  no  attempt  ha^ 
been  made  to  revive  masonry.  It  was  generally  felt  by  the  friends  of 
the  new  institution  that  they  mi^ht  hp  exposed  to  calumny  by  recnrrihs: 
to  the  ceremonies  of  a  lodpre,  while  tiu  y  could  gain  no  security  by  its 
union  or  secrecy.  It  must  appear,  therelbre,  not  a  little  sin»'iilar,  tliat 
all  the  tumult  about  names — that  ail  the  declamations  against  secret 
aodetks,  that  aU  the  fury  against  Je«B»  in  the  garb  of  mproved  eoiN 
spAratm  to  wMeh'we  him  alhided,  has  not  the  least  fonndation  hi  * 
fact ; — that  orders  of  the  day  to  the  troops,  addresses  to  the  court,  and 
laboured 'eixtaorlatioBS  ham  the  pulpit,  which  assumed  the  existence  of 
the  chimera,  rest  upon  nothinjr  but  the  invention  of  a  faction — and  that 
Portugal  is  convulsed  by  the  rumoured  plots  and  atrocities  of  Freema- 
■  sons,  Jews,  and  Jesuits,  while,  peiha{)s,  in  the  whole  country  there  i& 
not  a  Jesuit,  a  Jew,  or  a  Masou  to  be  ioimd. 


NOnfili  ON  ART. 

PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTIONS.  * 

Tbb  encourageinent  of  the  line  Arts  it  ralntary  twn  ways ;  it  begets  a 
loin  for,  and  a  proportionate  knowledge  of  the  prineSples  of,  art»  ki  the 
tmhliet  and  it  gives  hope  and  confidenee  to  the  silent.  An  aeademy 
U'  a  lai^e  eownieial  town  interests  the  feiliiigs  of  local  attachment, 

and  thus  gives  a  greater  value  to  the  patronage  (we  must  use  a  hate- 
ful word)  which  is  bestowed,  than  if  it  came  from  the  hnnds  of  a 
stranger.  The  artist  who  looks  with  conscious  pride  upon  his  pirtnre 
adorning  the  gallery  ul  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  has  a  thousand 
compensations  for  poverty  and  neglect,  in  Uxe  kindness  of  old  ianiihar 
frees ;  and  if  (he  standard  of  excellence  be  kepi  auSckntly  high  by  the 
meption  of  the  works  of  men  whose  merit  admils  of  no  dliBme,*  those 
tipp^rtanities  Ibr  comnarison  m  prwcuted  which  niglit  euei^viie  be 
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wholly  denied  to  the  young  man  who  painfully  pur«;ueB  his  art  in  the 
solitude  ui*  some  secluded  village,  or  liie  almost  equal  obscurity  uf 
some  noUy  maimfactiiring  capital,   Tbe  inhabitants,  therefore,  of  such 
lom      livorpool,  Loedf,  «mI  Manoheattr,  hvr^  done  adnMbly 
w«U  to  toppDrt  wmual  aiUbitkNM,  wd  to  fbiind  isMUutiotti  fbr  the 
pcnnaiienl  eBOouragemcsl  of  the  arts.  At  Manchester,  m  f my  fploMlfdl 
building  is  now  being  erected,  principally  for  coUeetiag  casts  and  pro- 
Tiding  lectures  for  students  in  painting^  and  scul|>ture,  and  for  exhibi- 
tions.   The  spirit  in  whicii  this  plan  has  been  carried  on,  uud  the  taste 
which  lias  been  exhibited  in  the  choice  oi  a  design  for  the  edifice,  are 
equally  creditable  to  the  members  of  this  very  opulent  and  iateiiigeut 
community.   Tbm  cent  of  (hit  ondtrtakkg  will  not  b<  leas  tlioA  tiiiiiy 
(hooBMid  pounds.  We  oMiDOi  with  move  ptoprlety  sbeir  the  Bbetali^ 
with  which  thie  pnQflet  has  bom  tohn  up  tmA  pttiwed*  tfaanbyg^viajf 
an  extrait  ham  the        fatan^iag  ]Mopocal  fer  eetahUflUBg  thte 
institution :— • 

"  An  alliance  between  Commerce  and  the  Liberal  Arts  i*?  at  once 
natural  and  salutary.  The  wishes  of  mankind  increase  wuh  the  means 
of  gratifying  them  ;  and  the  supcilluous  wealth,  which  is  the  fhiit  of 
an  extensive  and  ilourishing  trade,  finds  an  object  in  those  elegant 
prodiKatiioiii  of  httniku  genhw  ead  ifciily  wUfib  mtebter  to  the  YaSsatf 
of  the  UDOfuialien.  Nor  do  the  Atts  fail  to  rewird  tiie  petronege 
whioh  is  eitendfldto  them:— they  beetow  m  iateUeetual  0nce  upM 
society;  they  refine  the  testa  and  soften  the  manners ;  they  not  oaky 
furnish  empl<H  ment  for  the  riches,  which  must  otherwise  accumnlate 
^useless  abniul;iiu:t',  hut  ])ro  virlc  a  cn!mteractin£r  in  linen  re  to  tlie  i^-rot^s 
epd  sordid  spirit,  w  inch  is  too  often  the  result  of  an  undivided  attention 
0  mercenary  pursuits." 

Ailer  detailing  the  Plan  of  the  Institution,  the  Report  thus 
pnoeatdsa  ■■ 

**  After  whet  has  been  alieady  eaid*  it  cannot  be  necessefjf  t»  ei^ 

tiateon  the  many  and  obvious  advantages  of  such  an  Institution*  To 

the  youn^  especially,  if  the  spirit  of  its  design  be  property  carried 
into  cffi'ct,  it  will  prove  of  unspeakable  service.  Widiout  reftisinGT  to 
the  persevering  activity  of  trade  its  just  tribute  of  prtuse,  or  question- 
ing the  benefits  wliich  arise  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the 
candid  and  reflecting  will  not  deny,  that  an  exclusive  iuleiest  iu  the 
pursuit  of  gain  has  a  very  unfavourable  iniome  on  the  taste  and 
manners ;  and  tliat,  unless  a  fondness  for  literature  and  the  arts  be 
cultivated  in  yooth,  it  is  rarely  aoqoired  in  tiie  later  periods  of  Kfc 
when  the  command  of  leisure  and  the  love  of  ease  render  it  so  truly 
invaluable.    With  the  examples  of  history  before  our  eyes,  it  h  no 


uourable  and  becoming  in  the  character  of  a  British  merchant.  In 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  in  systematic  collections  of  natural 
prodnotione,  and  in  legnlar  coniBes  of  popular  leetnres,  ftm  moult 
eflMlnal  means  would  be  provided  for  ealtivatiug  and  gratifying  mdi 
Jifacnl  and  rational  testae. 

*'  An  Institution,  such  as  this,  would  moreover  serve  as  a  point  of 
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in  some  re'^pcct?,  imconnecte(l  popnktioTi.  Drawn  tog-ether  from 
Various  points  by  a  common  centre  oi  attraction,  they  would  bring 
their  several  contriliutions  ot  intelligence  and  inforination  to  the  pn>- 
motion  of  an  importuut  lociil  object^  a  ^eater  degree  ot  public  spirit 
would  be  excited;  and  a  larger  luimber  of  its  inhabitaiits  inoreiiniii6» 
diakdy  interested  id  the  unprorement  and  embdliiiMntiit  of  the  town. 
^  Ab  many  uidiTidiuib,  whoniglit  otherwise  have  ootttinxied  itnnigertto 
^  each  other,  would  thus  be  brought  into  harmonious  co-operation,  the 
^  Institution,  besides  the  direct  benefits  which  it  would  confer  upon  the 
^  community,  would  have  the  pleof^mo-  effect  of  removinn^  prejudice,  of 

^  softeiiiiif^  the  asperity  of  partv-feeling%  and  of  tixing  the  ]nil  Uc  atten- 

tiou  upon  an  object,  regard  to  which  vehement  dillerences  of 

J  opimon  can  hardly  be  expected  to  arise.    Shrinking  from  all  parti- 

^         apations  in  the  alonBe  of  leiigiiMB  or  potttieal  animosity,  Hterature 
^         and  the  arts  flourish  only  in  a  still  and  quiet  atmosphere  of  their  own; 
they  are  fhe  guardian  deities  of  peace  and  harmony;  and  by  the 
feelings  of  r^enerous  adnureliony  which  they  eieile,  tend  even  more 
*  perhaps  than  the  sciences  themselves,  to  diffuse  throug^h  the  discordant 

elements  of  society  a  pervading  emotioii  of  friendly  sympathy  and 
mutual  satisfaction/' 

All  this  is  in  excellent  taste  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  not  only 
^at  the  necessary  funds  have  been  raised;  bat  tint  there  are  faiiivfc> 
duals  whose  liberality  ui  the  axteal  of  Ihdr  support,  is  only  equalM 
hgr  thdr  judgment  and  delieacy  in  its  epplieation. 

The  following  extracts  fiom  two  letters  appear  to  US  peeuliarly 
interestin<r ;  the  first  is  from  Mr.  Heywood,  an  eminent  banker  of 
Manchester — the  second  from  Mr.  Hatfield,  formerly  of  that  town  :— 
"  Permit  me  to  present  to  the  Governors  of  the  Manchester  institu- 
tion the  inclosed  sum  of  ^500,  with  the  request  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  place  it  out  at  interest  in  the  manner  which  may  be  mos^ 
agreeaUo  to  themseiveii  aad  apply  the  inooaie,  yearly,  ae  a  nmvi^ 
by  a  medal  or  othenrise,  for  the  most  meritorievs  pfoduetion  of 
Science  or  Art,  which  may.be  offered  to  their  inspection  at  each  of 
their  Annual  GeiMral  Meetings : — I  hope,  howev^  Ibeble  may  be  the 
effect  of  this  disposition,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  utility 
ot  tlic  Institution.  I  have  always  tlmught  that  these  noble  xmdcr- 
takiug's  are  lelt  ^liort,  when  the  effort  to  teach  is  not  accompanied  with 
eueouragement  to  those  wiiu  are  to  learn — ^when  there  is  no  provision 
fto  do  hflttoar  to  Ifae  diligent  and  meiitorfous  etudeut,  or  to  offer  him 
ji  more  iwidiiring  moifc  ei  respect  than  the  mere'expreB8la&  of  praise.-^ 
Allow  me  to  hofie  thai  many*  vlm»  nice  mfysslf,  can  look  back  willi 
ipratitude  and  respeet  to  a  long  connex.iou  with  the  town  of  Men^ 
Chester,  will,  by  promoting  the  interests  of  this  Institution,  endeavour 
to  obtnin  for  the  town  a  character  hs  enduring  fi*^  that  which,  snrviv- 
ipg  the  loss  of  wealLh  and  commerce,  still  renders  illustrious  those 
eommuuiLRs  where  tiie  refiAcioeiita  of  Art  were  once  united  to  the 
enterprises  uf  Trade. ' 

I  have  some  irery  fine  cssts^"  (writes  Mr.  Hatfield,)  some  are 
tiiose  from  which  Canova  studied*  which  I  am  desirons  of  presenting 
to  the  infent  Mandheater^  if  the  dinGkurs  ^b**"!*!  wiah  to 
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accept  thorn,  and  if  the  present  should  fall .  withiQ  the  views  of  the 
society.  I  ofo  them  in  the  spirit  of  affeetion,  «ttd  in  the  hope,  Unf 
thft  ocample  will  be  fbllmpcd  by  oth«ni»  who  may  wiih  to  erobrftiah 
their  nelive  town.— The  easts  are : 

**  1.  Apollo  (CanoTa*8  own  cnelt.) 

2.  Apolliiio. 

3.  Nymph,  with  Cupid  playiiig  on  a  Lyre. 

4.  Creugas,  jst^fapi,,,^ 

5.  Damoxeiius,  J  ' 

6.  Kudymion,  (uidy  three  casts  allowed  by  the  > 

Bttke  of  Oevonsbife)* 

7.  Venue. 

S.  Man  and  Veuus. 

9.  Endymion,  from  the  Capitol,  (relief.) . 

10.  Head  of  Canova. 

11.  Bust  of  Virgil,  1 

12.  Ditto    Homer,  >Marbie. 
18.  Ditto    Cicero,  J 

The  expense  of  conveying  these  by  water  to  Manchester  would, 
M  far  ae  I  ean  reckoD.  eoet  about  .^40,  but  the  wood  might  possibly 
eell  for  htM  that  sum.  I  shall  be  obUged  to  you  to  inlbvm  me  ae  coon 
as  possible,  of  the  result  of  my  letter,  as,  in  the  event  of  tkflir  refneel» 
it  is  my  intenlion  to  give  them  to  Cambridge." 

The  Tliird  Exhibition  of  Pictures  by  livinrr  Artists  is  now  open  at 
Manchester.  It  consists  of  about  200  works  liy  90  artists,  of  whom 
nearly  40  reside  in  Manchester  and  the  iinmeciiate  neighbourhood. 
They  are,  of  course,  of  various  degrees  of  merit  j  but  the  exhibitors 
itf  bad  pictures,  particularly  of  portraits,  may  oonaole  thcniMives  by 
the  exnmides  of  Somerset  House  and  SuUk*street  Some  of  the 
provincial  artists,  particularly  C.  Calvert  and  Perigal,  aro  decidedly 
clever ;  Stark,  who  has  some  beautiful  things  here^  can  seaieely  be 
spoken  of  ae  of  provincial  fame. 

At  Leeds,  the  Exhibition  of  *'  The  Northern  Soriety  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Fine  Artb"  is  now  open.  We  scai  tely  know  how 
to  apMk  with  justice  of  this  ooUection  of  pictums  by  living  artists,  with- 
out being  open  to  the  charge  of  exagg;erBted  praise.  Diere  are  about 
500  works  by  nearly  160  artists,  the  greater  proportion  of  idiem  are 
residents  in  the  country.  There  is  seafcely  an  offensive  or  outrageously 
bad  picture  in  the  gallery.  Some  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence ;  particularly  those  of  Barker,  ot  Bath,  who  ap.pcars  to  ns,  as 
a  landscape  painter,  very  little  interior  to  Ruysdael  or  Hobbima, 
There  are  some  landscapes  also  by  Simson  and  Williams,  of  Edin- 
burgh, wldch,  Ibr  brilliancy  and  fiiroe,  are  rarely  equalled.  We  pur- 
posely absUm  from  notidng  the  works  of.  artists  resident  in  tike 
itropoJis. 
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THE  GEORAMA*.' 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  metaphy;^ics  of  national  character  more 
interesting  to  consider  than  the  relalioa  between  public  shows  and 
public  manners.  The  amusements  and  Uie  habits  of  a  people  uatu- 
itally  re-ae£  upon  and  reprodnce  one  another;  and  the  condunons 
to  wbich  tfaTellers  are  eo  wont  to  jump  from  the  ^scourae  of  PoUclu- 
nel,  or  tiie  jokes  of  the  Gracioso,  are  by  no  means  so  yiolent,  or  so 
often  erroneous,  as  might  primarily  be  supposed.  The  causes,  indeed, 
"which  make  nn  Ttalinn  the  best  ju(l£2:e  of  a  picture;  a  German,  of 
musict ;  a  Frenchman,  of  a  play;  and  ;ui  Englishman,  of  a  horse-race, 
spread,  through  a  thousatul  ramificatiuas,  over  the  whole  national  cha- 
xacter.  So  thoroughly,  indeed,  do  we  believe  this  to  be  true,  that  we 
flluMild  ecareely,  we  think,  have  given  a  list  which  places  the  EngUsh 
In  soeh  an  uninteUectual  inferiority  to  the  other  nations  of  £urope»  were 
it  not  as  a  preface  to  the  expression  of  something  more  than  a  hope 
tiiat  our  public  amusements  and  exhibitions  are  rapidly  assuming 
a  more  civilised  chnrneter;  a^ul  ihnt  boxing  and  bull-baiting  are  on 
the  decline.  Cock-tights,  dog-tights,  drawingthe  badirt-r,  and  such  like 
amusements,  are,  we  believe,  as  well  as  hope,  fast  sinking  into  decay, 
and  will,  ere  many  years  iiave  passed,  have  become  obsoielc.  Me- 

flianies*  Institutes^  and  the  difibsion  of  popular  literature  have  given  a 
new  direction  to  the  employment  of  the  leisure  of  our  working  dasses; 
and  their  improvement  has  naturally  shoved  those  immediately  ahove 
fhem  a  step  higher  also,  on  the  intellectual  ladder.   That  portion  of 

society,  who  have  been  designated  the  incurables,  the  aristocracy, 
alduc  have  not  progressed.  But,  in  another  generation,  they  must; 
and  there  are  (thank  heaven !)  indications  already  existing  ^oBig 
some  of  its  younger  members  that  they  will. 

Bat  the  met,  we  take  it,  is  at  all  events  true,  that,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  our  puhlie  mesns  of  entertsinment  have  beeome  fiur  more 
Uended  with  accomplishment  and  instruction.  At  that  period  those 
mnsements,  in  which  even  degradation  and  brutality  mingled,  out- 
mimbcred  those  of  any  other  description.  But  now,  while  they  have 
been  fast  diminishing',  the  meeting's  and  exliibitions,  calculated  to  cul- 
tivate niul  refine  the  mind,  have  been  increasing  in  an  extraordinary 
ratio.  The  mechanic,  after  his  work  is  done,  goes  to  hear  Dr.  Birk- 
Ixtik,  Instead  of  to  the  aldiouse;  and,  as  regards  higher  grades  than 
his,— *where  tiiere  were  ten  libraries  at  the  beginning  of  Sie  century, 
Ihm  are  ftteen  now ;  where  there  were  three  exhibitions  of  art*  ihett 
are  twenty ;  where  there  were  no  establishments  relating  to  scieaei^ 
there  are  a  dosen* 

•  Observations  on  Geographical  Projections ;  or  an  examination  of  tiiP  principal  me- 
thods of  constructing  Maps ;  with  a  description  of  a  Georama.  By  C.  F.  P.  Delang- 
liARD.    TrMdltod from  the  French. 

-}■  This  may  seem  to  be  a  curious  cl^sification,  to  place  another  nation  over  the  head 
of  that  yfhose  land  has  been  called  the  land  of  song,  in  matters  of  music  But,  what- 
«ver  may  havetMen  tbe  cate  formerlyi  we  apprehmd  thwe  can  be  no  qneaUoa  tbtt  at 
]i resent  no  cooBtry  cu  St  til  ooDpete  with  Gennaay  in  «  gawnlfy'i^rtad  luiowtodg« 
of  music. 

JoLTt  im.  8  I« 
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The  inventioa  which  has  led  us  into  these  remarks,  combines  botti 
art  and  science.  It  is  the  production  of  a  Frenchman;  and  its  tirst 
exemplification  has  been  exhibited  at  Paris,  for  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  now  proposed^  in  the  httlc  work  before  us,  to  extend  it  to  L«oii*> 
don.  Thanks  be  to  the  Peace,  we  now  communicate  rapidly  with  our 
neighbouni,  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  all  improvements  in  the  arte 
\vliich  support  and  embellish  life,  instead  of  never  meetiog,  except  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  trying  on  each  other^s  persons  the  effect  of  diose  whick 
destroy  it !  Onr  oLjeet  is  not  to  review  the  boulc,  which  woiilr!  he 
rather  unfair,  nltbono-h  the  author  shows  that  he  is  perfect  master  of"  the 
subject,  and  pt  jiiiLs  out  the  disadvantages  of  common  eflobes  and  maps  ; 
for  the  work  is  a  translation;  and  1ms  been  executed  by  somebodv, 
who  did  not  exactly  understand  the  subject,  or  the  language^  or  botA. 
The  object  of  the  book  Uf  to  recommend  the  establisfinent  of  • 
Cfwrama  (which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  terrestrial  globe,  of  ooionaaK 
^mensions)  in  some  appropriate  place  about  London,  sunilar  to  Chat^ 
the  first  and  only  one  in  existence — which  the  same  gentleman  con- 
structed upon  the  Botilevard  des  Capucina,  at  PariSt  and  which  hay 
been  there  exhibited  since  the  year  1825. 

The  Georama  at  Paris  is  a  hollc^v  sphere,  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
resting  upon  the  south  pole,  with  its  axis  perpeudicular  to  the  huii;^uu« 
and  consequently  the  north  pole  at  the  top  or  senllh*  The  reaeiM? 
assigned  for  giving  this  position  to  the  sphere  is  the  absenoe  of  a«y 
subject  of  geographical  interest  in  a  segment  extending  to  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  polar  zone  of  that  hemispliere  ;  and  Uttt  a  sttfl^ 
clent  base  is  afforded,  for  g"iviiig  firmness  to  the  structure,  as  well  as 
suflk'ient  room  for  entering-  the  interior.  The  frame- work  of  the  globe 
is  composed  of  arches  and  circles  of  iron,  serving  as  meridians  at  every 
tea  degrees  of  longitude,  and  parallels  of  latitude  at  the  same  distance. 
Upon  this  frame-work,  the  materials  for  receiving  the  map  are  stretched : 
lhat  for  the  land  being  opaque  paper,  and  that  for  the  water  tnuwpap 
lent  muslin.  Upon  this  covering  all  the  features  of  the  globe  are  da- 
Bneated;  and,  from  the  size,  they  admit  of  being  minutSy  and  acctv 
rately  detailed.  The  scale  is  between  16  and  17  miles  to^an  inch; 
and  some  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  tliat  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  three  feet  long.  It  is  quite  evident 
that,  upon  a  surface  of  such  magnitude,  a  much  more  strikin^r  appear- 
ance can  be  given  to  mountains,  forests,  volcanoes,  and  other  ptuuii- 
nent  objects,  and  also  that  the  prevailing  tints  can  be  given  to  every 
xone  and  region.  From  the  lower  extremity  at  which  the  globe  ia 
supported,  a  su^rcase  leads  into  tiie  interior  to  tluree  ^dlenkea :  ena  al 
the  height  of  the  tropic  of  capricom,  another  at  that  of  the  eqQatoi»Mld 
•the  third  at  that  of  the  tropic  of  cancer ;  and  these  galleries  approach 
within  nine  or  ten  feet  of  the  !nap:  thus  allowing*  the  spectator  either 
to  examine  a  single  place  minutely,  or  take  a  coi^j^ceii  to  the  fail  «Xr 
tent  of  his  visual  angle. 

The  Georama  proposed  for  London  is  to  be  of  more  splendid  dimeu- 
flioaa-^-flixty  ftet  in  ^anater,  whieh  would  give  to  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  a  length  of  four  feet  anda  half ;  in£ed,  as  the  scale  woold  ba 
only  eleven  miles  to  die  inch,  all  the  princ^^al  village^  and  ava  ifaa 
streets  ofthe  great*  towii8»  might  be  marked;  andavtifaima  oS  ki6^ 
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I  mtkim  brought  together,  which  cou|d  not  be  collected  bv  nnv  nthrr 

^  means.    The  great  obstacle  to  the  study  of  Geography  is  the  ditiicuity 

'  of  manan-ino:  the  voluminous  details,  so  as  to  reiliice  them  to  ;>ny 

'  system  l(\  ^\  hich  they  ean  be  either  used  or  remeiiib«.rcd,  and  cerluiuly 

'  a  good  deal  of  that  difhculty  %vould  be  obviated  by  the  erectioJi  of  a 

^  gMM  of  ^0  iMnatMeitfR  propiiBMl 

^  Somt  cibjeellonB  lurve  Ma  vtwlBd  to  tlw  poaMoii  In  M&k  Ibi 

CMMltoi  M  Min,^such  a«>  that  tlie  snirfce*  is  concave,  and  tlie  poll" 

'  tions  are  reversed.   These  objections,  especially  the  latter,  have  cons!* 

I  dernblp  fonndntjoTi.    Tt  h  somewhnt  strange  to  call  that  nn  improved 

I  ^eograpliical  representation  oi"  the  earth  which  makes  the  east  west, 

t  and  the  west  east.    Btit,  we  think,  they  may  be  very  easily  obviated, 

I  by  making  the  ouUidt  ut  the  globe  the  place  for  the  spectator.    It  is, 

la  mrf  way,  ftr  imm  ciMitod  to  oonvey  a  B«larri  idea,  mA  ft 
would  aSbid  gnat  iacilitiet  ibf  oartain  vwchattSoal  1ui|iki9  amcBtB^  ilf 
mM  me  shall  speak  presently.  In  tMngi  of  dria  Idnd  ttie  fwry 
execution  of  the  oHgiaal  idea  itiusl  suggest  amendments ;  and  it  is 
almost  n  matter  of  course  that  the  secon<l  ronsfrtirtnm  shmilr!  fnr  excel 
the  first.  We  arc  inclined  to  wonder,  indeed,  at  tlie  spectator  having 
orig-inally  been  |)laced  within  the  g-lobe.  To  seize  and  to  retain  a 
correct  idea  of  it,  when  so  placed,  must  necessitate  a  difficult  and 
|MMbl  process  of  mind,  which  wa  inay  terai  the  iNUHftfWow  t)f  all  tha 
afcjegte  nMflfc  tte  sUMtioa  nUiaia :  a  meais  meoAagtyl&ifljrtd 
dIvtrmoC,  mm!  alMBt  MMy  tha  elfeots  oC  that  attaatfoa  Hi  ynmg  anA 
Imt  anlnmiiflj  fn^tmeted  people. 

The  position  of  the  f^lobe  itself  has  likewise  been  objected  to;  and 
certainly  that,  and  also  its  fixity,  limits  its  utility  to  the  mere  exhibition 
of  the  surface,  and  prevents  it  t  rom  being  in  any  way  available  in  the 
solution  of  those  problems,  for  which  common  globes  are  used  more 
than  for  the  communicatioa  of  geographical  details*  Whether  that 
could  ht  olrriated,  and  this  great  globe  could  be  made  moTeabK  and 
iupplied  with  the  usual  ^  ftoaftm/'of  horisoo,  meridiau^  quadiaat  of 
altitada»  and  hour  circles,  is  a  fitaidgect  for  enquiry.  The  pombiliig 
ao  one  can  doubt ;  because  the  globe  could  be  so  strengthened  with 
internal  diameters  and  struts,  as  to  bear  to  be  moved ;  and  g^reat  as  its 
weight  would  be,  power  enouprh  could  be  applied  for  moving-  it.  Tin's 
is  anfrther  reason  for  placing  the  spectator  on  the  outside.  It  would 
be  BCiurcely  possible  to  erect  the  necessary  intemid  supports  imd  bands 
WitfMMl  iiaaning  the  galleries,  orimlaring  tbaai  UMMaa  aa  |ilaiMa  ti 
mm  ftoai;— •aad,  aupyxhig  than  to  ba  imDoved,  strsagth  fb 
afetWH  could  \m  ghwa.  Tlie  expense  WoaU,  certainly,  be  greatly 
Increased  ;  but  so.  In  a  four-fold  degree,  would  be  the  utility  of  the 
machine ;  mid  the  additional  purposes,  to  which  its  bcinjT:  moveable 
would  enable  it  to  be  applied,  would  tumish  lair  and  ample  opportumty 
for  deriving-  from  it  increased  receipts. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  liule  doubt  thai,  if  it  were  once  constructed, 
a  Georama  would  attract  wry  aumcrons,  and  many  of  them  very  cofr- 
■IwIjMiWm'S.  Bvary  stranger  would  go  to  look  at  lias  a  sight}  and 
liy  adMiols  and  young  people,  in  and  aboat  the  antoopdis,  it  would 
lie  resorted  to  aa  a  place  of  8l«dy«  Of  the  magnitada  proposed,  it 
Mali  alw  ha  xmk  fat  tiw  purposes  ti  a  lactae{  oti  it  woali 
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not  he  ro^^Tickoil  to  merely"  descriptive  or  topnn^rnphical  ^eogrnpViv,  bnt 
might  be  exteuded  to  the  liistory  of  the  habitudes  of  plants,  animals, 
and  minerals.  In  a  word,  as  it  wouUl  be  large  enoug-h  for  mliniitin^ 
the  globe  itself  to  be  the  register  oi  us  own  changes,  every  change  of 
whidh  there  m  traces,  of  w&ch  the  globe  has  hmx  the  subject  or  tha 
flceiMt  could  Im  treated  of  thm.  Ai^iapooaiig  ii  to  be  nnde  move* 
able.  In  the  manner  already  auggested,  au  m  purposes  of  an  ordinary 
globe  might  be  fulfilled  upon  immense  scitle^  in  addition  to  thosA 
to  which  only  one  of  this  mn^tude  would  be  equal. 

We  f^her  understand,  that  it  is  intended  to  necompany  the  Geo- 
rama  with  a  museum,  and  a  library  of  scientific  and  other  useful 
books.  Tlie  last  would  be  most  useful,  even  whether  there  were  a 
Geurama  or  not,  there  being  at  present,  no  such  establishment  in  th^ 
QMtropoliSy  aeoessihle  to  those  who  ituid  ameii  In  waul  of  it,  at  tba 
very  time  when  they  so  stand. 

AB  to  situation,  we  have  heard  the  p^ound  alwnt  Charing  Cross 
mentioned;  but  the  vicinity  of  the  British  Mnsenm,  of  the  London 
University,  or  the  Regent's  Park»  wottld  be  cheaper  in  the  outset,  aw^ 

perhaps,  better  in  the  end. 

We  very  heartily  wish  success  to  this  project.  We  think,  it  piuperly 
act  on  loot,  it  would  be  a  very  profitable  speculation,  without  the  pre- 
Talence  of  which  belief,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  it  ever  shouhl  coust ; 
and  we  ate  quite  nre  that  Its  success  would  be  of  very  greai  advan« 
tage  to  the  cause  of  knowledge,  and*  iher^an^  a  greater  credit  to  the 
metropolis  than  any  mevely  aicbiteetml  monimenl  whidi  the  skill  of 
man  could  erect* 
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No.  VI.— LE  VICOMTE  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND ; 

»1BK  or  FRANCE,  iND  VtVBlB  OF  TBI  FftBlTCII  AOADtMY. 

The  ancients,  who  loved  to  find  the  marvellous  in  all  the  profluctions 
of  nature,  nuKk  tln!  caim  lcon  the  symbol  of  versatility.  The  modems, 
going  still  iaiLhei',  adopted  the  name  of  this  reptile  to  express  by  a 
»Qgk  -word  all  sorts  of  infidelity,  sycophancy,  and  chaofe.  Ibe  earn** 
Isoa  ehanges  its  edoiir  and  form,  ahnost  instsstaneoosly,  accoidhig  to 
Ae  bodies  by  wldch  it  Is  suirounded.  The  cameleon  waSp  thaimpa, 
the  portrait  of  those  persons  who,  in  changing  their  colour,  do  not  wait 
till  that  of  yesterday  be  thDMghiy  oUitmted  before  they  poi  on  that 
(K^to  day.  They  ace  not 

 off  the  (dd  lov« 

Before  they  are  on  with  tht  MW. 

Tlius  the  most  innocent  ot  animals  brought  to  mind  the  last  degree  of 
human  baseness — ^thus  the  most  inoffensive,  the  least  ambitioas  of 
mated  beings  beheld  its  name  become  the  emblem  of  the  apostacy  of 
4he  TaDeyraads,  the  ChabroK  the  Cuvien»  the  Laplaoes,  the  SquHb* 
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the  Latiristons,  atid  of  that  famous  Chateaubriand,  republicaa  and 


In  his  matarity—Bonaptrtist  under  the  empire,  royalist  aftor  the  restora- 
tfan  the  fHnid  off  ^tevpoiisin  when  in  povrar,  the  defisnder  of  libei^ 
whenindisg^rtce — and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
for^iig  weapons,  in  the  Journal  des  IMbats,  for  the  independence 

of  the  people,  or  the  rfespotism  of  kini^s, 

"Distiirlied  liy  a  restless  imapnation,  by  a  precocious  taste  for  an 
adveutunous  iife,  it  was  *'  with  delight "  that  Chateaubriand  "  wan- 
dered" over  our  globe.  He  traversed  wide  oceans — he  dwelled  in  tiie 
hut  of  the  sayage,  and  in  the  palaces  of  kings — hi  the  city  and  hi  ther 
camp.  A  trayeHer  in  the  plains  of  Greece,  a  pilgrim  to  the  shrines  of 
Jerusalem,  he  seated  himself  on  all  sorts  of  rains.'*  Hebdieh^  the 
kingdom  of  Louis  XYI.  and  the  emphre  of  Bonaparte  pass  away.  He 
shared  the  exile  of  the  Bourbons,  and  announr-pf!  their  return.  **Two 
weights  which  seemed  to  be  appended  to  [lis  tortune  "  caused  it  suc- 
cessively to  rise  and  sink  in  equal  proportions.  lie  is  taken  up — he  is 
abandoned — he  is  taken  up  again ; — stripped  to-tlay,  he  is  clothed  to- 
■Mmwwt  ftr  the  purpose  of  being  stripped  again.  AccnMDWd  Id 
these  sqiialli,'*^!  n  whatever  port  he  errives,  he  conriders  himself  aa 
a  navigator  who  will  soon  pnt  to  sea  again,  who  ^  makes  no  permanent 
establishment  on  land.**  Two  hours,  he  tells  us,  irare  snfficient  for  him 
to  quit  the  ministry,  and  to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  official  residence  to 
his  successor;  and  tv.-n  hours  will  have  "been  enough  for  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  men  w!io  turned  him  out,  and  who  now  have  appointed 
him  ambassador  to  Rome. 

Men  gifted  with  a  vivid  imagination  are  more  ready  than  others  to 
ftrour  themselves  mm  hito  one  party,  now  faito  another ;  and  to  ^Bik 
daim  to-morrow  the  opinion  of  to-day.  Ihey  speak  and  write  always 
nther  under  the  inspiratioB  of  flie  amient,  thsB  ftom  a  matuiad 
nnd  dipfested  conviction  concerning  men  and  thin^  And  what  ren- 
ders til  is  versatility,  in  some  sort,  excusable,  is,  thnt  they  are  always 
in  earnest  and  good  faith,  for  they  are  always  iiie  dupes  of  their 
imagination.  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  is  one  of  these.  He 
has  said  in  bis  Genie  du  Christianisme,  that  ilic  history  of  great 
wfitsrsls  to  be  Ibnnd  in  theirwovks  ;^thal  we  pefait  well  only  our  own 
heart,  in  attribating  it  to  another^-««nd  that  the  best  part  of  genius 
consists  in  its  recoUections."  *  He  has  proved  this  truth  by  his  own 
writinp««.  His  different  works  are  full  of  the  recollections  of  his  life — 
they  state,  if  they  do  not  explain,  the  diftcrcnt  metamorphoses  of  the 
noble  Viscount ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  *'  itinerary  "  of  his  history^ 
4ie  **  diary  "  of  his  changing  opinions — the  picture  of  his  •*  fluctuating'* 
conduct,  since  the  revolution. 

The  gloomy  roBBaaee  of  AM,  in  wMch  arevfaftiethe  diamler  and 
wmp  of  the  adventitMs  of  the  author,  is  stamped  with  that  flpnit  of 
m|sticism  which  Chateaubriand  manifested  iirom  his  very  eailiest  years. 
But,  soon  disgusted  witli  the  profession  of  the  church,  to  which  his 
motina  destined  him»  he  went  to  AsMriea.   Here,  he  penetrated  hr 

*      ^ue  les  plus  gnnds  {crivaiot  avaient  mis  leur  histotro  dins  leurs  ouvrages ; 

£*oil Be  pei nt  bien  qii e  5on  propre  c«1U>  SB  rsktoiblUUli  k  SB  tatlf^  e(  It  flieUUttTt  J^xSm 
giaiaMcoiip«is  de  souvenirs.'* 


career,  monarchical  and  Catholic 
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intotheiouiiftiMesliKtadtoof  tli^NawWorid   He  "  wandered  willi  de^ 
light"  ID  the  mt^Mtie  tewto  vAMM  hy  the  NalriMV.  udniMd  fate 
algrle  to  tlw  level  of  the  grandm  <tf  th»  piefciM 
selves  before  his  ejeft    He  tew  Washington  ;  and    as  theie  is  ivrtae 

in  the  looks  of  a  ^eat  man,**  he  imbibed  those  principles  of  republic- 
anism and  philosophy  which  he  afterwards  developed  in  the  work  he 
published  in  TiOndon.  (hiring  his  emic^raiion,  under  the  title  of  **  Are 
Historical,  rolitical,  and  Moral  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Revo- 
lutions, considered  witlk  ret'ereoce  to  the  French  Revolution/'  Bui 
"'•wo  vmem  beiring  isnied  ftem  the  grave*  a  4ialh»  wfaMi  btema 
the  urtoriiieter  of  dleath,  httffti^  tMkm        "SL  d»  GhMMMeadl^ 
like  imethflr  MagMen,  sepeiSed— *end  betMtt  Catholic,  Apostolic* 
and  Henian^    He  publiahtd  the  inteie^iiig'  episode  of  Atala,  in  the 
Mrrcntrc,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors,  "  as  n  bait  to  seduce 
people  to  rend  the  Genie  du.  Chrintianimie,'*  \vhich  appeared  a  yenr 
afterwards,  vUk n  Bonaparte  wished  to  make  iiiniself  an  absolute  and 
Quoat  Christian  king.    The  Ghnic  du  Chriiiiaidsme^  a  mixUue  ut  some 
sublime  parts  with  ridiculous  and  tedious  disquisitions*,  obtained,  at  its 
ftet  appeaveaot,  a  proctigkms  mccean.  Vetieedetd  aed  cned  up  tai 
the  ahiM  by  the  bealadleak.  the  bhiea»      the  sealSmeatollgK  M.  de 
Ghiiieubriaiid  beaame  immediately  a  penenege  of  hnpoftanee.  He 
celebrated  **  tiie  man  sent  by  Providence  as  a  sign  of  reconcili^ioii, 
when  it  was  weary  of  punishing" — and  "the  man  of  Providence,** 
then  First  Consul,  chose  the  autlior  of  the  Christianisme  to  aecompee]^ 
Cardinal  Fesch,  as  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

Atala  had  been  the  foundation  of  M.  de  Ciuiieaubiiaiid  &  tbrtuuae ; 
andk  MOie  iMiie  aflat  bia  awhwl  M  aamei  H  de  OhatfemhriMid  hdhr 
gedMier  to  e  girl^  gave  hn^  Uk  tha  sph^  of  g;ieiitiide»  the  ama  A 
Atele.  It  la  aaidthat  the  priest  refused  to  baptise  her  by  tfatesame; 
^at  M.  de  CSbi^aubmnii  iiwhiter^  irikh  all  the  obatiaaey  of  wm  author 

and  all  the  pride  of  an  ambassador ;  and  that  he  complained  to  the 
cardinal,  who  was  of  the  opuiion  of  the  pric-t.  It  is  further  said  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  M.  de  C  hateaubriand,  indignant  that 
such  a  difficulty  should  be  raised,  expressed  himseif  in  a  very  free 
maiuieB.  Betnreen  ourselves,*'  he  said  to  the  caxduial»  "  yowc  ^tiA' 
mm^mmi  bniwe  very  well  thai  th«e  la  bmfc  » tMght  jMhamei  bet— 
jhlalft  and  all  the  elher  femele  MMta,*-^  fMite  hi  wMUb  Mm  caid^ 
nal  was  far  from  coinciding 

This  independence  in  matters  of  T^igio»  did  not  last  I'on^ ;  and  il 
was,  doubtless,  as  an  ex])iation  of  this  sin  against  sacred  things,  that  he 
who  liad  ]>roclaiined  tli;tt  *Mlu  ' c  wes  nothin:r  beautiful,  or  good,  or 
grea4  m  liie  except  in  things  mysterious,"  tt)ok  ii}>  the  cross,  and,  a 
modern  paladin,  made,  alone  and  penitent^  a  pilgrimage  tu  the  Uoly 
toaMMrak  Cbatenbdeadwiiit  Iitd^  aad  Greece,  taaveEMd Turkey, 
ana  enrrred  ei  JenuelcBi  towetda  the  ani  ef  Mik  After  baxring,  m 
tba  CfHine  of  his  journey,  had  the  honour  of  singing,  ^  Ah !  vooa  dhni^ 
jfe,  maman !  "  at  the  wedding  of  Mademoiselle  Pengali*  aad  the  8aCI»« 
faction  of  "flofj^s^ing  a  Janissary,"  and  **^burning  the  moustache  of » 
sophi  with  the  ])riming  of  a  pistol,**  he  returned  1o  hi*--  country  laden 
with  a  dozen  pebbles  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  ( 'oiiuih,  u  ehLi]ilel,  a  little 
bottle  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  a  phial  of  tliuL  ofilie  Dt^ad  Sea,  some 
reeds  gathered  on  the  bauk^  ui  the  Nile,  aud  the  miiuu^}Cript  of  iiiii 
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fh'nfrary  from  Pork  to  Jerttsalem.  In  this  work  tliere  are  some  mag- 
nificent descriptions,  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  adventures,  some  curious, 
but,  for  the  mo-i  j)art  coinniouplace  ;  by  the  side  ol  pages  of  a  pure  and 
elegant  style,  are  whole  chapters  of  the  merest  gossiping ;  8ttd  fff^at 
tad  jufll  Mm  ■mtMaled  by  pandom  as  bbUhmmIbI,  m  mtl^liiloM* 
fUeiil.  and  fl»  «ilK-«eKgioiifli  m  tlM  ftllowiiiir— •'ilii«>te0:rBiem  of 
llmfyihafellMraptriorityof  Ae  aadanta  omt  owMNm  ie  to  ba  i*- 
IriMed." 

It  was  the  Itlneraire  de  Paris  d  JemanJrm.  in  ^vbicb  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand had  inserted  '^ome  «entpnres  aboui  military  «>:lory,  which  recon- 
ciled the  great  writer  witli  the  liero  of  the  ag-e ;  and  which  caused  the 
latter  to  forget  the  noble  indignation  which  the  iH)et  had  betrayed  at 
the  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  It  also  opened  to  tha 
a«llM»af  ilialatiMdoomof  tlMAeademy,wlMMbetook1^  B<a*,iBsa!ll» 
iai^tiM  RMiaory  ofhta  predaMsaor,  theiyofltrioot  and  republican  CMaier* 
But  he  had  faM  afew  a  soBieiHlal  severe  censor  of  Atala,  and  a  poel 
of  wit,  who<se  sutire,  "  Les  Nouvenux  Saints,*^  had,  some  years  befort*, 
wounded  the  vanitv,  and  disturbed  the  coosd^K^  of  the  author  ctf  the 
Genie  du  Chridianmne^ 

It  was  when  fortune  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  desert  the  bannei^ 
of  the  man  of  the  ISth  Brumaire,  that  the  new  academician  delivered 
Ilia  jphiKpj^  againet  dlAner*  Ja  ttde  aadacMme  difloautee,  he  daxe^ 
wmt  Hm  efBs  ^  tlie  despot*  to  dteeuse  tte  tcetoiatloii  of  file  ncMiarchy, 
•ad  the  trial  of  Louis  XYI.  Hapdbon  read  the  diwowe,  proUbiteid 
its  publication,  and,  in  his  indignation,  let  fall  these  words  80  diarac- 
teristic  of  the  dispositions  of  the  fortunate  soldier  who  then  ^'ovorned 
France.  "Since  when  has  the  Institute  allowed  itself  to  became  a 
|>olitieal  assembly  ?  Let  them  make  verses,  and  play  the  censors  of 
the  language,  but  let  them  not  stir  beyond  the  territory  of  the  Muses, 

m  I  sImM  lattm  well  Itov  to  make  ten  go  bade  to  it  IF  M.  de 
ChatossdMaad  ki  mad,  there  aie  lunstic  asyhune  to  reeeiTO  Idm.  An 
ne^  then,  bamits,  and  am  I  only  an  usurper  ?  I  have  dethroned  no 
0Mb  I  picked  ap  the  ciown  from  the  kennel,  and  the  people  plaoed 

II  upon  my  head.    Let  its  acts  be  respected !" 

The  friends  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  were  alarmed  ;  and  the  poet 
himself,  havinj]:  read  in  these  expressions  the  downfall  of  his  brilliant 
fiiUire,  devoted  his  services  to  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  which  he  had 
Iffl  tiMm  neglected,  and  to  the  triumph  of  which  ^e  disasters  of 
Kiaioleo»  seemed  to  give  some  Hkelfhood. 

The  compositioii,  entitled  On  Bonaparte  and  the  Boterftonnin  whM 
the  fallen  idol  is  torn  to  pieces  without  mercy,  displayed  Chsteanhriapd 
a«»  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  ardent  partisans  of  the  government 
which  foreign  baynnets  had  just  imposed  upon  Frnnfe.  The  pam- 
phleteer was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Sweden  ;  but  [jis  repugnance 
for  illegitimates  retained  him  at  Paris.  Napoleon  re-appeared. 
Chateaubriand  fled  to  Ghent,  in  the  capacity  of  minister  to  Louis  XViil. 
Ha  ittumed  to  France  aftev  the  battle  of  Waterieo ;  he  ranged  himsdf 
among- the  pfoecriben  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  **Teqnested  the  kino; 
to  suspend  the  course  of  his  inexhaustible  clemency."  He  afterwanfi 
published  his  **  Monarchie  scion  la  Charte,"  with  the  manifest  and 
aYowedlntemk»ofadii|^ag«iluitthaio^  sUthe  doiditfiil 
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penons  who,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  &th  September  iSM,  Ittd  juH 
re-finteFedwiihiii  the  pale  of  the  ehBrter,aiid  edoptodidees  of  aiiMSty 

and  union. 

This  work  rost  the  nnthnr  n  ft?rmal  destitution  ;  fine!  the  partisan  of 
le^timacy  throwing  hiin.seii  iheiicel'urward  into  opposition,  established 
tlie  Conservateur^  and,  armed  u  itli  that  journal,  into  which,  il  has  been 
said,  he  crammed  more  eloquence  than  would  have  been  suffident 
for  an  ordinary  man  to  earn  a  high  name,**  he  made  war  to  the  deatb 
ngainst  the  mmiatrj  of  Becasea,  which  he  ovmet  He  then  took  his 
Mt  in  the  eounctl  by  the  side  ofVill^le — excited  the  Speniah  war 
and  was  suboequently  turned  out  by  his  colleague,  as  a  "  garcon  4tt 
hureau!*  He  next  became  liberal,  and,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
attacked  the  triumvirate,  Villelc  ,  ['eyromiet,  and  Corbiere,  with  a  per- 
severance and  talent  little  coiuin  ii ;  and,  after  three  years' contest, 
having  coniribuled  to  their  fall,  he  laid  dovvik  his  uruis,  and  passed 
anew  into  the  ranka  of  aristocraey,  upon  being  appointed  AnibMaador 
to  Borne:  upon  having^  the  di|^ty  of  councillor  <^  ittate  bestowed 
upon  his  two  aides-de-camp,  BaUn  de  Vaux  and  Sahmdjff  and 
after  having  stipniated  for  the  payment  by  the  mimetry  of  a  sum  of 
350,000  francs,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war — of  which 
the  illustrious  Viscount  pockets  280,000  francs,  while  his  oontkieotial 
secretary,  M.  Ronx  Laborie,  has  the  remaining  70,000. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  politics,  versatility  is  the  staple  feature  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand's  character.  He  has  divided  his  affections  between 
the  laonarchy  and  the  iqrablic,  the  theoentio  and  the  oonBtitiitional 
government.  We  have  seen  him  pass  from  a  seminary  at  St  Malo 
to  the  shores  of  the  United  States, — shed  his  blood  at  the  siege  of 
ThionvlUey  under  the  banners  of  the  emigration,  and  profess,  at 
liondon,  republican  principles.  We  ]i?ivo  '^een  him  join  Napoleon  and 
quit  him — and  again  join  him  to  quit  hiin  a;;a:n.  We  have  seen  him 
abjure  the  principles  which  he  had  prociaimtMl  under  the  empire,  in 
order  to  profit  by  those  diametrically  opposite  after  the  restoration. 
It  has  been  said,  and  we  agree  with  it,  "  in  poUttcs,  M.  de  Chateau- 
hriand  has  no  fixed  principles,  and  is  mther  un  rSptMmin  numfu^ 
ihsa  anything  else." 

Considered  aa  a  moral  and  religions  writer,  M.  de  Qiateaubriand 
does  not  deserve  either  the  excessive  praise  or  the  excessive  blame 
that  have  been  poured  out  upon  him.  At  Rome,  his  Genie  du 
Ckrhtianume  has  been  placed  on  the  prohibited  list,  like  Baiiik  and 
Candide  ;  and  in  the  seminaries,  where  religion  is  treated  so  microseu- 
pically,  they  beheld  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand  only  a  philosopher  who 
was  little  iH  a  theolo^an,  who  brought  within  the  same  poeticid  hoiisen 
the  Venus  and  Tirgin  Mary — Jupiter  and  Jehovah.  Hey  oovaled 
up  a  thousand  and  twenty-three  oljccHonable  propositionB  in  his  book  ; 
— and  those  parallels  between  the  Bible  and  Homer — thai  comparison 
between  the  scriptural  Pluedra  nn<i  the  pagan  Dido — between  the 
recognition  of  Joseph  bv  his  brethren,  and  of  Penelope  by  her 
husband, — did  not  furnish  to  the  Vatican  bolts  sufficient  to  crush 
them  into  dust. 

In  the  salons  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  on  the  other  hand* 
H.  de  Chateanbiiand  is  held  up  as  Me  moial  nfiiter  for.  mdtowiu 
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There, it  has  been  overlooked  that  it  is  not  qniu>  accordinc^  to  morality 
to  present  to  us  iu  tlie  Memoires  sur  ie  Due  de  Berri,  his  amorous  weak- 
nesses as  an  additional  pert'ectiou  in  the  character  oi'  a  chivalrous 
Frenchman, — to  tell  us,  in  Jienit,  in  the  name  of  virtue  and  of  the 
Mflnaidijr*  tk»  story  of  an  inoMtuoua  iMrotiier,  who  casts  the  of 
.  guilt  upon  his  siatev ;  to  deUg^  in  the  description  of  the  impurities  of 
(he  infamous  Heliogab&his ;  or  to  paint  in  the  Morij/n  the  vidleBt 
Joves  of  iMidonis  and  the  Druidess  Vell^da. 

This  last  work,  the  Martyrs^  is  perhaps  the  least  popular  of  all 
those  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  published,  and  yet,  to  our  taste, 
it  is  his  chef-d'(ruvre.  Its  plan  it.  vabl  and  well  wrought  out ;  it  cuu- 
tains  novel  and  ably-drawn  characters  ;  dcitcriptiuus  full  of  truth  and 
beauty  ;  a  style  frequently  calling  to  mind  the  beautiful  Homeiio 
aimplidty ;  bold  imagesp  and  ideasp  aonetimes  bordering  on  the  fan- 
tastic, but  stiU  strictly  those  of  a  poet;  atoftole,  in  shortt  in  which* 
as  in  the  most  part  of  M.  de  Chateanbriand's  works,  there  is  much  to 
blame,  but  still  more  to  admire.  Homer,  Ilesiod,  Virgil,  Dante« 
Milton,  Klopstock,  and  the  Bible,  formed  the  sources  of  Chateau- 
briand's insi)iration  wlien  he  composed  the  Martyrs.  He  has  not 
raised  himself  as  high  as  his  models he  oiteu  wants  boldness,  and 
often  sinks  to  the  dwacter  of  a  timid  copyist  Infiu^ced  by  Frendi 
taste,  he  has  failed  ui  the  daring,  thetefrib1e»  and  the  grand,  when  he 
has  come  to  the  description  of  his  Hell.  There  is  neither  majesty,  nor 
rage,  nor  terror  in  the  Infemal  Council  of  theiCctr^yrt.  His  demone» 
as  compared  w  ith  the  Titans,  who  tried  to  scale  Olympus, — to  Satan, 
to  Belzebub,  bold  enonp^h  to  aim  at  dethroning  the  Eternal,  are  but 
a  troop  of  pygmies  betbre  a  race  of  giants,  which,  by  the  way,  have 
acquired  an  iiiuneuse  height  in  passing  from  the  hands  of  Homer  into 
those  of  Milton.  But  that  creation  of  the  Demon  of  Homicide,  which 
our  poet  owes  solely  to  his  own  mspiration — ^who,  with  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  stops  over  Rome,  and  gives  the  signal 
fiir  the  massacre  of  the  Christians — the  whole  of  that  dreadful  events 
ti^e  s^ene  in  which  an  apostate  Hebrew,  standing  on  the  ashes  of  Nero, 
evokes  the  demon  of  tyranny  to  answer  to  the  vows  of  the  cruel  and 
superstitioiis  Hf'rf>cles; — these  are  compositions  not  short  of  mag- 
nificent, and  woiiliy,  in  every  respect,  of  the  suhliinity  of  the  epopeia. 
,  The  Martyrs^  notwitlistauding  their  iiiaiiy  bieniishes,  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  greatest  talent.  A  few  of  those  strange  expresaons,  and 
nntastic  simUes,  with  which  Ch^oier  reproached  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
signify  but  little.  There  are  imagination,  ideas,  Imaffes,  in  his  poem. 
We  behold  Rome,  with  all  its  glorious  buildings,  sttU  erect^Naples, 
with  its  perfumes  and  its  revels  —  Germany,  with  its  mysterious  forests — 
Greece,  with  its  enchantments — Gaul,  with  its  Druids—  and  the  Gauls 
and  the  Franks  bringinn^  to  their  battles  that  savage  and  indomitable 
energy  which  belongs  to  barbarians.  Like  Voltaire,  like  Gibbon,  like 
Pasod,  Bacon,  Corneille,  Racine, — Chateaubriand  has  more  than  once 
-taken  the  subject  of  his  pictures  from  both  ancient  and  modem 
authors.  His  Voyage  en  Amhiqtu  is  iiiU  ^  thefts  from  the  PUgrimaga 
in  £urope  and  America  of  Beltrami.  But  these  plagiarisms,  and  t£e 
blemishes  of  style  with  which  we  have  reproached  M*  de  Chateau- 
briand,  cannot  deprive  that  author  of  the  first  rank  among  the  J^endi 
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prose-writers  of  the  n^e.  His  imaccitiaiioti  is  as  fertile  as  Nature  her- 
self', and  his  dc:icriptiuus  are  as  varied  as  the  places  he  has  vi^iiled,  the 
opioioos  he  has  emlffMd,  or  «ht  diwtiied  pttifkMM  wfaleh  hmMm 
ngitaled  Ms  taoliWNMi  •ustaM  H  te  mmj;  tad  it  Is  Hgfcl»  to 
etUkke  tlie  pontinl  ▼Mtelfioiw  of  M.  iIb  Chotamibriwid;  one  tnii 
luBODi  811^  aberration  kl  a  public  maa.  But  nothing^  bot  praiaeo 
tao  rifle  to  the  lips  when  we  think  of  the  admirable  pictures  of  new 
and  nncnlfivfited  nature  which  we  find  in  Atala- — its  tendernesn,  its 
pathos,  and  its  passion  ;—^>f  the  superb  par;ilk  l  between  Washin^oa 
and  Napoleon,  inserted  in  his  Travels  in  Aint  t  ic;i  and  Italy ;— of  those 
touching  scenes^  so  trul^  rendered,  ul  tlie  devotedness  of  a  man  of  the 

dsseit  to  Rito^^ttt  nwimffj  st^fr  thm  Ihs  tadSBft  wMi  oCttwl 
loffrible  piclura  «f  II^fiodss»  Ml^  slMadoBed  svtts  1^  Itis  bIs«i8» 
eiif«d  iolo  HbMr  hoafkt^  hf  tiM  nvf  ChiMaiM  wlio  have  btSA 
sijools  of  his  cruel  persecutions,  and,  at  last*  rslfsved  in  his  mgmj  hf 

the  same  hand  which  has  just  bound  «p  the  wounds  of  a  martyr  ;— of 
that  awful  description  of  the  death  of  this  impious  and  wicked  man— 
his  ajjpearance  before  the  tri!mn:tl  of  God,  whom  he  has  denied  in 
Time,  and  whose  face  he  mil  never  more  behold  during  Eternity — the 
intercessioB  of  his  goardiuii  angel — the  sUemie  of  the  guilty  man,  dumb 
thFSflg^  iMiDVt  ftrlis  hss  jud^  Massiy  the  crips  of  l|io  lost  sngets, 
who  dsBiMid  Ihtif  pusj  "  4lto  jfndgmoiiit  pvonowMOil  hi  Si8svm**^i9 
fkW  of  ths  AtheiBt,  east  dom  into  Hell,  wMdh  yawns  to  receive  him, 
and  closes  upon  Mbq,  pronounciti^  the  word  *^  Eternity  P — ^e  echo  of 
the  abyss  as  it  repeats  "  Eternity  !" — All  thc<=;e  thinp's  cannot,  we  think. 
Itut  be  reg^arded  in  their  various  ways,  as  bc;uiiies  touching",  tender, 
terrible,  and  su!)liine.  It  is,  we  readily  adniit.  leiolish  to  cry  np  M, 
de  ChateauVjriand  s  compositions  as  anylhiiig  ajjproachino"  to  tauliiess, 
but  it  is  equally  foolish,  and  unjust  bei»ides,  to  conceal  or  to  deny  his 
pttit,  many,  aiu  yety  Tsrisd  msvili. 


mE  aOfilCRUClAN. 


"And,  after  all,'*  said  Lu beck  SchiefleT,  soliloquising  aloud,  "  what  do 
I  know  ?  It  is  true  I  have  obtained  the  first  honours  of  the  university, 
—have  learned  all  the  professors  can  teach,  and  am  considered  the 
shiest  scholar  in  Oottingea ;  still,  how  little  do  I  know,  and  how  au- 
sstisAotory  that  knowlei^  is ! Ajs.  what  do  you  kigov?"  wida 
Toloe  so  near  that  it  made  him  start.  I  know  *  said  Labeek,  *^  thii 
you  are  some  idle  Ibol  to  be  prating  bsre  at  this  tiins  of  night,"  for  lie 
felt  ashamed  and  ani^ry  his  soliloquy  had  been  overheaxds  but  both 
shame  and  au^er  gave  way  to  surprise,  when,  upon  turning  suddenly 
round  to  discover  the  speaker,  he  was  not  able  t<j  perceive  any  one, 
though  the  moon  shone  brigliLly,  and  for  a  considerable  thstance  uromid 
,  was  a  level  plain,  without  a  single  tree  or  other  object  which  could 
hs?s  aflMsd  concealment 
Ths  ashwiBbnettt  oCJiuMcwv  liejond  dsieii|plio«r-lie  tried  (a 
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pfirsuadehiinsetfthatilwas  some  trick  ;  hut  the  nearness  of  the  voice, 
and  the  nntnre  of  the  place,  forbade  snrh  a  conclusion.  Fear  now 
iii^d  him  to  hasten  from  the  spot :  being  resolved,  however,  that  if  it 
loere  a  trick  of  a  fellow-student,  he  should  have  no  advantage,  he  ex- 
claimed ih  as  jocular  a  Lone  as  h©  could  command,  **  Tush,  I  know  you, 
and  wish  you  bettor  wmm»  tfes  neit  titee  you  alftMspl  tbe  jneognitiK'' 
tiiBafe«h»Mi#'M»  way  tD  the  Mgli  load,  mptm 
Urii  twUma  Mii«nacGouitltli»  tfan^RAstaiieek  petmnad  toM  apartments. 

MmI  morning  Lubeck  went  to  the  site  of  the  preceding  nicrht's  ad- 
venfure,  with  the  intention  of  ascertaininir  the  manner  in  which  this 
cunous  trick  had  been  perforiinrfl,  (for  with  returriiujj  daylight  lie  felt 
rccissnred  that  il  vms  such,)  bui  his  dismay  was  very  considerable  when 
he  at  rived  at  the  spot,  for,  owing  to  the  nature  of  tiie  ground,  he  was 
at  once  compen^d  t<»  daolii  lhal  il  oovM  W  »  tfick  jparlbfniad  by 
kuman  ocfort* 

Hfmxamibtmtf  to  Maaea  of  Ite  Hawaii  nM  t  The  mamer  in 
iptiich  the  strengtafc  «BdelRt%indlii||a  ai9  sometimts  sfwayed  by  the  most 
minute  circumstances  is  perfectly  nnrircnnntable ;  and  the  smallest  foun- 
dation, like  the  stem  of  n  tree,  often  carries  a  wide-spreading  super- 
structure. The  wild  stories  of  liis  romantic  countrymen  were,  for  a 
time,  eai^erly  perused  by  Lubeck  ;  and  tlie  miiMi,  which  had  belore  de- 
lighted in  them  as  entertaining  compositioDS,  lanllbm Hiatl  <Nop  atten^ 
tioft  wUA  iiiiiiiid  m  paaaiMHty  d  ^  feaMiy. 
,  Mufm  tog  iliiil  d»lMiallil»|MMon  0bv  mA  W  waa  saw  peraiiaded 
eztated)  would  again  address  him,  Lubeck  went  night  allar  aigftt  to  the 
■MM  spat,  but  in  vain  !  TiH  at  length,  as  the  event  became  more 
remote,  the  impression'^  of  tlint  nijrht  became  more  faint ;  at  last,  he 
fi^lt  convtnced  that  tht_'  whole  inust  have  been  the  resnH  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  wa«  quieiiy  pursuing  his  studies,  when  one  morning  a 
straager  was  ushered  into  bis  apartment. 

balfeaa^*^  ariA  tft^atraagea,  I  m  addtaasing  Ubaak  ScMaftn 
wk»mkk%A,  vUi  a^amdi  hMMv     )Mi  piiM  af  tUa  uiwaMy." 

LiSback  beMd  avast 

^tm,  may  probably  feel  surpilaadf^  toaiiBQad  he,  ^that  a  perfM 

stranger  should  obtrude  himself  upon  you  ;  but  I  concluded  that  a 
person  who  had  nlrendvobtained  ''o  mucK  information  would  si.it.urally  be 
flcsirtjus  of  embruc'lM^'  auy  liiesiiis  ot"  increasinsf  it,  nnd  T  Itelieve  it  is  in 
my^^wer  to  poiut  out  to  you  a  way  b^r  which  liiat  increase  may  be 

**l  taitnlaly ftat aa  aidanl  thhat  fcr tawwUf^**  aaid  liwbaalt ;  ^aa 
yet»  I  cannot  bai  ayaae  with  him  who  said,  '  all  I  know  la,  Aai  I  know 
nothing.^  I  kanw  rtad  tli*boaks  pointed  out  by  the  professors,  andaU 
that  I  h'tve  read  o'dy  confirms  the  justness  of  this  conclusion.'* 

**  And  rightly,"  said  the  ^itrnnp^cr,  "  for  of  what  use  are  the  majority  of 
the  ancient  writings,  but  as  they  tuniisfi  excellent  rules  of  morality,  and 
specimeng  of  elegant  ot  amusing  composiiitins  ?  We  may  admire  the 
descriptions  of  Tacitus,  the  simple  style  of  Livy — be  dazzled  by  the 
aptendid  ima^r;  of  HoaMr,  or  aaHad  liy  tite  lander  Iraita  of  niniUiia 
or  EHnpite--wa  «U9  laBgfc  wHk  ikaaci!aoA»  ar 
ofMtee  withTlwaiAia   wahaiy^lmiagiypho^aattoa  it  ^imal» 
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*9tay,  stay,'*  said  Lubeck.  *'  Swell  the  list  no  further  :  from  aU  these 
hoolcs  Bome  knowledg^e  I  have  drumcd,  but  am  still  not  satisfied.  I 
sLill  thirst,  btill  pant  for  knowledg^e ;  and  am  sick  to  the  soul  ofkno-wing^ 
BO  ntore  than  the  rest  of  the  noild.   I  wouU— 

**  If  yoalook  to  gaiD»''  flaidthie  ttranger*  hndafniptin^  hfan*  ^  Ibr  maA 
npivoMl  kmrnledge  from  hooka,  you  mutt  be  diaappoiaied.  It  would 
eonaunae  nearly  a  life,  to  read  aU  that  has  been  written  upon  any  one 
*?cience,  which,  when  known,  is  bnt  one  step  forward  ;  and  while  we  ^ire 
strivino;  to  reach  wisdom,  death  overtakes  us.  Besides,  you  learn  no- 
thing 7ie7V  from  books,  for  invention  must  precede  st  ience,  and  clear  a, 
path  ibr  her,  while  the  compilers  of  books  but  follow  ut  a  distance  aud 
record  her  steps.  Still,  you  need  not  despair,  for  though  tfaoCBandB  faa 
Tain  strive  (o  open  the  portab  to  that  knovvledge,  wMdi  la  chiaed  by  a 
bar  vvhieh  no  raroe  can  winove---fttill,  to  aoiiie  it  may  be  givan  to  &id 
a  hidden  spring,  which,  toudied  " 

.  "And  you  have  found  this  spring,**  said  Lubeck,  sarcastically. 

**  Tt  ]ir>s been fonnd  said  tlie  <?tranirer  ;  "it  has  been  tonrhrd  !  The 
hiilierlo  sealed  portals  have  been  opened,  and  the  liid'len  knowlcdire 
full — complete — ^is  revealed ;  but  only  to  few,  and  even  to  those  coudi- 
tionally.** 

*'  You  speak  alk  goiically,"  said  Lubeck,    what  mean  you?  " 
You  must  be  aware,"  aaid  the  stranger,  "tiiat  he  who  wlahea  to 
excel  in  any  cne  science  gires  It  bis  ondivfded  aMaMHoa;  is H  not 
rational  then  to  suppose  that  somethiagf  esinaoriftiary  nmstbe  eneted 

of  him  who  wishes  to  excell  in  all  ?** 

"  Full,  complete  attenUoa,"  said  Lubeck,  and  intense  and  unwearied 
application.** 

"  If  undivided  attention,  or  intense  and  unwearied  application  would 
have  availed,''  said  the  stranger,  "  would  you  now  have  been  seeking  it? 
Attend.  Suppose  a  frateni%  bad  existed  fat  many  centuries,  living  in 
a  place,  rendmd  im>iHbie  to  all  the  world  but  themselves,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary secret,  who  are  acquainted  with  every  science,  some  of 
which  they  have  improved  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  who  pos- 
sess a  multitude  of  valuahle  and  almost  incredible  secrets.  Possessed 
of  the  art  of  prolonn  iug  life  very  much,  indeed,  beyond  its  usual  limits, 
and  having  so  ii,reat  a  knowledn^e  of  medicine,  iluit  no  malady  can 
withstand  them,  tiiey  laugh  at  the  diseases  which  you  consider  moiial. 
Thev  possess  a  key  to  the  Jewish  Cabbala ;  they  have  copies  of  the 
8ybi11ine  hooka.  Bnt^  alas !  how  many  discoveries  vridcb  they  have 
tmrale,  and  have  divnlged,  with  the  intention  of  benafttinr  manWad 
generaJly,  have  proved,  in  the  event,  a  heavy  curse  to  parti 

Lubeck  began  to  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  he  was  listening  to 
either  ilie  (beams  of  some  wild  entliusijist,  or  the  reverie*;  of  a  mad- 
man }  but  though  the  idea  .  f'flic  stranger  were  so  wild,  iieitlitr  his 
look,  tone,  nor  maimer,  httiiitti  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion;  he, 
Uiereibre,  was  greatly  embarrassed  how  to  proceed.  At  length  he 
observed,— "FcNT  what  purpose,  may  I  ask,  do  you  endeavour  to  amuse 
me,  with  rdaling  what  to  me  seems  sunply  impossible?'' 

"  Imposrible ! "  repeated  the  stranger,  Impossible ! — tfans  ft  ever  la 
with  mankinds  Whalever  escapes  their  investigation— wbstemthqr 
cannot  readily  comprehend  or  expUun,  they  pnmouncg  to  hm  no  es» 
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istence,  or  to  be  utterly  inexplicable.  Consider  hovr  many  thing's, 
which  to  you  appear  possible,  tn  owe  of  less  information  would  appear 
what  you  pronoiuice  this  to  be  ;  aufl  thus  was  Galileo  inifirisnned,  and 
forced  to  deny  truths  which  were  not  coiupichended.  You  aduiitted 
to  me,  a  short  time  past.  thataU|^aiir  knowledge  amouuiedto  uothing; 
StiU»  tlw  moment  I  tell  jbm,  of  what  you  oamiol  eompnkmdt  7011  a4 
once  pionoonoe  U  to  be  imposalUe.  Iiiiten oontmued  the  stranger, 
and  immediately  the  same  remarkabloTok^  wbush  Lubeok  IumI  beS>rtt 
lieard,  exobimed — "Aye!  what  do  you  know?** 

The  tenor  of  the  stranpfer's  conversatirni  had  not  recalled  to  Lubeck 
Schieffel  the  events  ol  lh;it  memorable  night,  hut  now  it  rushed  upon 
him  ill  ail  iiistaTit,  and  betuie  him  he  conceived  was  th«  superaatui^ai 
Jbieing  who  had  iiaunted  his.  steps. 

"  nds  eitfmonfinery  lodety,  of  which  I  wee  telling  you,**  contuuied 
the  eknnger,  "  leoeiveil  ite  name  firom  Christian  Boeenanu.  who  was 
hem  in  Genmany*  in  the  year  i3d9»  He  was  educated  In  n  monastery, 
imd  excelled  in  moii  andinA  nnd  nodm  languages.  A  poweifiil  desire 
urged  him  to  seek  a  more  extensive  ransre  of  inform  itiort  tlian  could  be 
obtained  within  the  |)ieciurts  of  a  cloister,  nnd  he  determined  to  travel. 
The  religious  feeling's,  coiiiinon  about  tlic  (  !()>e  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, led  him  to  visit  the  lloly  Laud.  Haviu^jj  seen  the  lluly  Sepulchre, 
he  proceeded  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  his 
)iift«  This  einMnstenoe,  however,  waa  the  canae  of  aU  his  fane  and 
gieatneaa;  for  be  learned  from. tfao  eastern  physicians^  or  (as  they  are 
sometimes  called)  philosophen*  who  undertook  and  completed  his  con^ 
the  existence  of  many  extraordinary  secrets,  by  which  his  curiosity  was 
so  highly  excited,  thut  he  spent  much  time  travelling*  over  most  of  the 
eastern  parts,  till  he  became  master  of  those  most  woadertul  secrets, 
whicii  iiad  been  preserved  by  tradition  from  the  ancient  £i^ptiaas, 
ChaLdeanSy  Brahmins,  Gymnosophists,  and  the  Magi. 

Upon  the  return  of  Rosenemx  into  his  own  country,  ho  coUocted 
lOfelhcr  asifsnl  men  of  similar  pmnuits  with  himselC  sod  to  them  he 
communicated  those  secrets,  the  fruits  of  lus  labours  and  disooveiiefc 
Xhia  was  the  oiigin  of  the  RoaicruciajUt  or  Brothers  of  the  Rosy-crosa  ; 
they  were  likewise  called  Tmmorfnff^-s,  because  of  their  long  lifi ;  IlUt" 
minaii,  on  account  of  their  kii(v,\iiia-  ull  things;  Invisible  Brothers^ 
becau>e  they  appeared  not.  Its  exirsieiKc  was  concealed  till  about  the 
year  1600,  when,  by  some  uuaccouutable  uieaus,  it  became  kuou  u. 

Some  time  after,  two  books  were  published  wUi^  it  was  iuneteuded, 
wna  the  pioductioos  of  members  of  this  sodety ;  the  one  was  entitled 

*  Fajnafralcrni talis  laudabilis  ordinis  RoamGrwds — the  Report  of  the 
IftT'^tfry"  order  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  llo.sy-cross ;  the  other,  ComfetMh 
Fraternitalis — the  Confession  of  the  Fraternity.  These  books  gave  a 
pretcTifled  aceoiint  of  the  society  aiifi  it'^  views.  That  these  books  were 
tile  production  ot  tho^-e  tliey  were  pi  eiendeil  \a\  1  u  ,  was  0])enlv  dejiied 
in  1C20,  by  Mithael  Bede,  uiio  publicly  declared  that  he  knew  tlie 
whole  to  have  beeu  fabricated  by  some  ingenious  persons.  A  gteat 
nunbsr  of  peieoaa  (alsely  pretended  to  belong  to  this  society,  espe- 
eially  Robert  Hudd,  an  Enstish  jphysiciani  Michael  Maycv;  eadp 
above  all,  in  the  year  1600»  Jacob  Behmen^  (often  called  tlw  Teutonia 
^    philosopher ;)  but  he  was  a  mere  enthusiaat* 
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«*It  was  l)elieved  that  Rosencrux  died  m  4ht  year  144a   fiot,  in 

truth,  90  famous  a  man  could  not  disappear  from  the  world  (m  he  was 
bouiul  to  do  by  the  rules  of  the  society)  without  the  greatest  curiosity 
existing  to  ascertain  the  jt^ii  licuiars.    It  was  ihereiore  prelendtd  that 
he  died,  although  he  lived  in  the  society  for  above  two  huadred  yeartt 
atfU*  that  feigned  event." 
**Twa  toMi<wd  yeaw!^ grfd  Lubtcli, ia mtibmatkmwti^ 
<>  fdn  way  rfyoloMftiig  Hfe  li,  M I  laid  yoftt  mm  «f  Mr  gfveat  se> 
Ciets,  which  can  only  be  commmiicated  to  the  initiated ;  but  tiius  ftrl 
Mgr  toll  yon — ^its  duration  depends  on  the  it^uemx  cf  the  stars.*' 

**Do  all  men*s  lives  depend  on  them?  I  haYe  often  heard  that 
the  planet Imve  intiuenced  the  actions  of  men— -which  to  mc  seemed 
strange^  but  how  can  they  affisct  the  eanatence  M  you,  ^d  yew 
only?** 

^ImaaAat  wiit*  yam qnegHwi.,  )m I  wf titt  no  MiW>  4r  <a 
iil—jir  40  ^Bmlgi  •irtwa  ieiftti  tuaiML  -g^it^y  Hfc"  Tliiii  iiWiapi 
oontiniiadi  Ttm  wmmm&i  RmcricuB  wat  ito  ^nm  of  our  frotaniiy^ 
MUi  it  was  to  Mtt  that  we -are  nidebted  for  the  diirir  ofl^.  He  was 
reported  to  have  died  also,  in  the  year  1541,  but  he  sunnved  ahove  a 
century.  The  members  of  our  society  or  fraternity  bind  ihcmselvea  by 
a  solemn  onth  to  keep  our  secrets  inviolable  ;  the  nature  of  this  oath 
is  so  extraordinary',  that  even  a  mere  aitetnpt  to  violate  it  is  prevented 
by  death  !  Suppose  this  fraternity  to  consist  of  a  stated  number  ttf 
fMHSM^  tnt  efmksm  OMartiolly  retired,  if  yoa  kid  «i  4^^^ 
4BM  «M  4f  tittn^  Mdd  yim  MMdB  to  It  f 

«'B«idaI«i4  tmOmiU'*  said  UMk»  ^jimmM  wmmititig 

tiaordinary  w&M  b#  required. 

"  We  have  conditions,"  said  the  strang-er,  ''but  by  yon  they  are  ea<5ily 
to  be  fulhlled.  You  must  be  free  from  crime ;  yon  must  separate 
yourself  from  the  world,  and  all  that  is  itk  it,  "yieate>  teiatie»% 
friends — and  take  a  vow  of  celibacy!  * 

The  look  of  eager  hope  and  delight,  with  which  I^^mkIe  hmi, 
MW,  mmad  to  tbe  VMmmmdB  cf  flw  Mnger,  changed  m  mam  m 
Jtoapptliriaiiiil  aoid  sonow,   Hia  tKpBelrtlwKi,  which  had  hmm  rth^ 
to  ^  liiglnife  pitaii  of  liwitmiil^  wito  W&m  imktA  to  tltoffuii 
utORce. 

"It  cannot  be — it  eaimot  be!"  he  hastily  exclaimed,  '  never,  nevef 
can  I  consent  to  abandtwi  Hela.  1  am  engaged  to  be  married — nay^ 
the  day  is  fixed.* 

"Can  you  be  so  iulaluateii  as  to  reject  my  oiler?" 

The  krver,  in  his  imaglBtttkm,  has  M  compariM  to  tarWlMi^ 
hut  fonwt,  isials,  perftet,  unfftHM^  nd  altabMPiliiiig*  vi  Idi  Hdid.  19# 
toStoAd  inagiiy,  no  descriptive  worda^  cooUl  give  the  feelings  as  they 
Ihcie  exist;  to  him  th«  fdainest  language  speaks  the  best,  for  his 
own  mind  then  adds  the  most,  to  that  whkh  gim  tlto  IsMt  I«litofc 
briefly  replied,  **  You  never  saw  her!'* 

"  Consider,!  pray  yon,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "  that,  in  titiy  or  sijiLy 
years,  your  earthly  camtr  will  be  run  ;  and  in  how  much  less  time 
will  beauty  have  passed  away ;  llmt  beauty,  at  whose  altBr  yoii  wa 

mm  'aifao«t  to  aacrito  cutluued  jmiAf  MMi^  %  aiwyawhig 
loMiwMgii'' 
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Bat,"  added  Lubeck,        wkeft  bar  beiMly  ihalliiM  Modi,  htt 

mindvfiU  still  remam.'* 

**  Still,"  said  the  strann:er,    still  !  what  mean  yon? — Some  fifty  or 
sixty  years !    And  can  you  balance  these  few  years  with  centuries  erf 
that  eujoymeut  which  you  so  late  desired  ?    Believe  me,  if  your  mar» 
mge  be  happy,  joy  will  make  you  grie?«      tlw  htefitif        ;  bol 
m  it  tao«te  happens,  yoa  Ikad  the  Imph  of  Hfmrn  hnim im 

to     weaffjf  of  Hi  kaglk'* 

^e  stranger  here  paused  a  few  tnoments,  md  then  oondtiued: 
**It  is  said,  mftnkind  petitioned  Jupiter,  that  H^inen  and  XjOV^ 
Shouhi  be  worshipped  tnn-ether  in  the  same  temple;  for,  in  conse- 
quence  of  their  dwcUiiiix  apart,  numy  an  ofTeriTig^  had  been  p^ivcn  tO 
LiOve,  which  bhould  have  beeu  dedicated  to  Hymen ;  aod  that  Hymeil 
had  many  a  yow,  wMufc  40»g(lil  An*  to  havo  liM  KfllMod  lo  I«ove. 
IbiUl  muamhk  i«queit,  Hw  god  pronM  flonptooi^  nd  Hjinen 
OBd  Imn  4eMHdid  io  toiUi,  no  'enct  a  temfylo  §Bt  fMpotn 
Sbr  MM  time  the  two  gods  were  undecided  as  to  whcfe  the  stNNK 
tnre  should  be  plnced,  till  at  Icnrrth  they  fixed  upcrn  a  spot  in  "tttt 
domains  of  Youth,  and  there  tliey  began  erectmg  it.  But,  alas  !  it  was 
not  yet  coFnpleted  wlien  A^ife  came  and  nsnrped  the  ptace,  turned  their 
tempk  to  a  ruin,  and  used  them  so  hari>lily,  that  they  fled.  From 
thenoe  they  roamed  aboiit»  Hymen  disliking  one  place,  and  Love 
oooltar;  iMre,  pafooto  oooonHod, immI  oIMmo  nAuii;  tlMiO»  fM- 
dren  solicited,  and  parentB  fiifbade ;  flod  the  •mtM  mm  wnttkmtSIf 
throwing  obstacles  in  their  way.  Poor  Love,  who  wag  a  wav^ering 
and  tender  child,  felt  the  effects  of  this,  and  was  already  thinking  of  re- 
tarolttg,  when  they  fortunately  hit  upon  n  spot  which  they  thonjrht  would 
suit  them.  It  was  situated  about  mulway  up  a  hill,  the  j)rospect  was 
neitlwr  extensrvenor  f  oniinpd  ;  one  halt  was  in  the  domain  oi  Wealth, 
while  the  other  stood  on  the  pieciucts  of  Poverty :  beiore  them  was 

Onrtail^  FtesM  voMei  in  o  aghmM  pohoe  «o  one  side,  and 
lodoitey  IB  o  08*  tHi  4iw  odMf;  MuMditM  ohovo  ttnni,  ood  IFleo 
Wmt.  fl«e,  then,  they  erected  thoir  ttoqrtu  BoC  Xiove,  iiIk>  hoA 
iM  'WOOfiod  with  the  length  mi  Ibo  load,  and  futi^oed  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey,  in  less  than  a  month  aflerwar<ls  fell  sick  and  died. 
He  was  buried  within  the  temple ;  and  Hymen,  who  has  ever  siiioe 
lamented  him,  dug  with  his  own  hands  his  g^ve,  and  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  the  little  god,  whose  efhg^  was  carved 
In  marble,  he  laid  hia  tmm  torch.  And  there,  before  the  torch  of 
HiOMB,  ondootbotooihof  'lootiiooo,' nanyovoornoBoftvod  up, 
•nd  many  f^lgiiitd  bcnti  tare  iwfil  to  iM  Hw  ttmplo  of  Hymeo 
ttie  biiryuigw||jHM  of  Lom  Akol  yoor  loipplliess  is  like  pdSshdl 
steel,  rusted  by  a  breath ;  nor  C«n  yoa  hope  to  qoaff  tlw  iWl  Oop  of 
pleasure,  and  find  no  dregs." 

**  Life  may  he  like  an  ocean  of  trnnhled  water;"  said  Lubeck,  **  but 
there  is  a  pearl  for  which  we  ventuie  on  its  bosom.  In  vain,  in  vain 
ycHi  endeavour  to  diange  my  determination.  No — love  is  all  of  life 
Mih  IMmif  inr.  HI  wove  te  enter  your  fraternity,  shall  I  quaff  the 
wtMiyfIirf»»>>Ko!  wnMiioba>  llMtt»  cmoMuioiyle  Mke  o  picture 
f*iycrp«ildi904  OBdii«ri4lhmMtbo4Mid^itfMinM 
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haunt  me  for  ever  ?  and  should  I  not  cnrsc  the  hour  m  wilictl  I 
bartered  happiness  for  knowledge  ?    Do  you  not  think — *'? 

**  It  is  vain,"  said  the  strang-er,  interruptiug  him,  "  it  is  vain  to 
arffue  with  you  now ;  a  iicart  boiling  as  your's  does,  with  violent 
emotions,  must  wild  ioftoilcttting  fimes  to  the  head.  I  give  you  a 
BBODtli  to  coDBider  will  then  see  you  again ;  time  may  change  your 
present  resolutions.  I  should  regret  that  an  unstable,  evanescent  pas- 
sion* like  love»  almild  part  us ;  howerer,  should  your  mind  change  in 
the  mean  time,  remember  where!  was  first  heard — Till  then,  adieu.** 

"Till  then,"  said  Lubcck,  "will  never  be;  but,  before  we  part, 
pardon  an  injustice  which  f  did  you  in  my  own  thoughts.  The  extra- 
ordinary nature  ot  yuur  conversaLiuu  led  me  at  hrst  to  conceive  that  I 
UBS  listenmg  to  the  reveries  of  «  madman.  Fbnewen— you  cannot 
gtf€  me  happiness  like  that  you  would  deprive  me  of/* 

The  stranger  emiled,  and,  bowing,  lefl  the  apartment. 

The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  which  had  been  fixed  for  Lubeck 
Schieffel's  mnrrinsre  with  Hela;  when,  on  the  moniins;  followinjr  hi.^ 
conver^iition  witii  tlie  s(r;in^-er.  he  received  the  inteliig-ence  that  she 
was  attacked  by  a  ■  loleut  ilhiess.  The  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
the  place  were  suuimoued  to  attend  her ;  but  the  sympiomH,  whidi 
•fram  the  first  bad  been  serious,  resisted  their  utmost  efibrts,  and  now 
beeeme  alarming.  Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  the  disorder  still 
inereased  ;  and  it  appeared,  that  a  few  days  at  farthest,  and  she  would 
no  longer  exist,  for  whom  Lubeck  had  so  lately  gtven  up  length  of 
'life  nnd  Rnr[)nssinn:  knowledprc. 

The  crisis  arrived,  and  the  dictum  of  the  physicuis  destroyed  that 
hope  to  which  the  lover  till  then  had  clung-. 

Lubeck,  nearly  distracted,  was  gazing  iuLcntiy  on  that  fair  and  faded 

ibnn  fridch  lay  belbie  him,  and  mariied  the  hectic  red  slowly  give 
place  to  that  pale  wan  hue,  the  sureibretener  of  the  approadi  of  death. 
On  one  side  tiie  bed  of  his  dying  child,  sat  the  aged  father  of  Hela ; 
he  was  silent — for  he  was  hopeless ;  on  the  other  side  stood  the 

physician,  who  to  the  frequently  uplifted  and  enquirinjr  eve  of  the  old 
man,  shook  liis  head  expressi^L'  ot  iio  hope.  "Will  untliing  save  her?" 
whispered  Lubeci<,  his  tremulous  voice  broken  hy  sobs  :  **  Nofhino", 
save  a  miracle ! "  was  the  reply.  **  Nay,  then,  it  must  be — "  said 
Lubeck,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

A  wc«k  only  had  elapsed,  and  we  find  Hela  restored,  hi  a  most  un» 
accountable  manner,  to  health  and  beauty,  by  an  unknown  medicine, 
procured  by  Lubeck  from  an  unknown  source,  which  no  enquiry  could 
ituluce  him  to  divulij;e.  Week  passed  after  week,  and  nothin!r  had 
])vvu  said  by  Lubeck  relatiup:  to  the  approaching;  marriage;  he  was 
o])pn  ssed  by  a  deep  melancholy,  which  every  attention  of  Uela  seemed 
but  to  iiicicai»e. 

They  were  taking  one  of  their  accustomed  rambles ;  it  was  one  of 
those  beautifiil  evenings,  which  are  frequent  towards  the  latter  end  of 

autumn :  the  sun  WBB  Just  sinking  behind  the  dark  blue  mountains,  and 
the  sky  seemed  one  Continued  sheet  of  burnished  gold.  The  bright 
le^ives  of  the  trec^,  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  the  distant  hiU??,  were 
glided  by  the  same  heavenly  alchymy.  This  irradiiJ^lly  chansred  to  a 
lte|^irj^<^iL4^iowi|igiiii«  the  ruby,  jniugiiBg  beautifully  with  tiui  brown 
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and  yellow  tints  which  nntumn  had  spread  over  the  scene.  Not  a* 
sound  was  heard,  save»  at  measured  intervals,  the  lonp^-drawn  melan- 
choly note  of  some  distant  unseen  bird,  and,  but  i'ov  ihis,  they  two 
mii^hL  have  seemed  the  sole  inhabitants  of  a  siknt  world;  'mtdst 
nature's  beauties  the  most  beautiful;  the  bright  setting  sun  seemed  to 
have  lent  its  lustre  to  their  eyes*  its  coUiur  to  &if  cheeks ;  and  to  delay 
his  eettingt  as  if  lunriitiog  to  quit  a  ^ene  so  lovely.  Slowly  he  set,* 
and  as  8k>wly»  and  almost  imperceptibly^  the  glowiiig  red  changed  to 
the  soft  pale  twilight,  and  the  moon,  then  in  her  full,  gradually 
a'^oonded,  mistress  of  the  scene:  atid  then  the  stars  peeped  forwnrd, 
one  by  one,  as  if  fearful  of  tlie  lii^-ht — at  length  another,  and  auotii«r 
caitu',  till  the  whole  face  of  heaven  was  filled  with  brig-htness. 

It  was  iieia's  voice,  that,  almost  in  a  wlu^^jtr,  broke  on  the  silence 
around-  "  It  will  be  fine  to-morrow — ^It  always  is  afler  such  a  sua-set 
as  this." 

**  I  think  it  will— and  I  hope  it  may^**  said  Lubeck,    if  yo«  would 

have  it  so  !  but  why  to-morrow?'' 

**  Oh,  to-morrow  wns  to  have  been  our — weddinc;  day.'* 
There  arc  remembrances  we  would  fuin  suppress  ;  thou£^ht5»,  which 
recalled,  weigh  heavy  ou  the  heart;  ideas,  which  we  have  striig^frJed 
to  keep  down,  on  which  to  dwell  were  far  too  great  a  pain,  aitd  these 
the  mind,  when  wearied,  had  forgotten.  And  yet — one  word,  one  little 
word,  shall  recall  every  thought,  bruig  in  an  instant  eadi  rememfacaace 
forth,  and  waken  memory  though  it  slept  for  years* 

Hela !  **  ezdalmed  Lube(£,  dreamully  agitated*    that  day  eaa 
never  be ! " 

'*  What!  Lubeciv?"  she  replied,  doub'ini::  that  she  heard  correctly. 

**  Hela,"  continued  he,  **  when  you  lay  upon  your  bed  of  sickness; 
when  mortal  aid  seemed  unavailing — your  life  despaired  of — remember 
it  was  then  I  brought  the  medicine  which  so  unaccountably  restored 
you>^riven  to  desperation  by  your  impending  fate, — I  sought  relief, 
fiom  beings  who  luud  the  power  to  give  it — even  than;— fmm  them 
obtained  &at  medicine ;  but  it  was  purchased  by  my  happiness— I 
took  a  vow  wliich  parted  us  for  ever  \  *' 

"  Dreadful,"  said  Hela,  "  What—"? 

"  1  cannot  tell  you  more,"  he  hurriedly  exclaimed.  "  In  your  ab- 
sence, I  have  often  resolved  to  tell  you  this ;  but  never  before  could  I 
mentiou  it  when  we  were  together.  1  feared  it  would  break  your  iieart — 
I  felt  i(  was  breaking  mine»  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it — I  would 
have  persuaded  myself  U  was  a  dream — tried  to  conceal  it  from 
myself:  I  would  have  forgotten  all — but  that  I  saved  you.  Alaa  1  I 
.  could  not  hide  it  from  myself ;  and  it  were  cruel  to  have  hidden  it 
lonn^er  from  you.  Hela,  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  day  named  and 
not  to  tell  you  that  day  eau  never  be!'* 

"  What  mystery !  Lubcck — speak  plaiiilv — let  me  know  all !  " 

**  Listen,"  he  continued,  "  since  I  uiubL  lell  you.  You  have 
heard  of  the  Rosicruciuns ;  and  believed,  perhaps,  that  they  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  siiperstitioae  and  foolish:  too  truly  £ 
can  prove  the  truth  of  what  you  have  heard.  Vast,  indeed,  their 
knowledge;  vast,  indeed,  their  power ;  to  them  maybe  given  to peiio> 
traie  the  secrets  of  nature*^  them  a  being  co-existent  with  a  woiid; 
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M  to  me  they  possessed  that,  ^5ch  was  more  Tatue<^  thau  tlieir 
power,  than  knowledp^e,  or  than  lifo  itcelf— it  was  thai  tncdicine  that 
saved  vmi  I  To  ohiain  it,  I  was  compelled  to  take  that  fLaiful  oatb 
which  separated  us  for  ever — an  onth  of  celibacy — I  am  a  Rati* 

Long — long  was  Hela  silent;  the  drasd  with  pliU  #ii  Piwwil 
liid  i«  llMt  Mfld  htr  mind,  wm  dowly  giving  way  to  what  wm  to  Im9 
mom  terrible,  ft  dmilH  of  Ita  troOi:  her  tearful  eye  narked  the  lon| 
IMinful  heiitfttioa  between  lootad  aUbction,  and  dledeln  nf  kit  •appoMd 

perfidv. 

"  Farewell !"  she  at  IcTiMh  exclaimed.  "  Had  you  loved  me  with 
half  the  drvntcd  fervour  that  I  loved,  you  sooner  would  have  died 
than  have  i»u  en  me  up  ;  but,  let  it  be.  Farewell !  Time  will  soon  take 
my  remembrance  from  your  heart — if  ever  love  existed  tliereforBiet 
go — seek  some  other  favourite— and  in  your  len$^  of  Sfcan,  qrit 
it  earfly  w  you  part  ftimi  me  /  iNMni  to  W,  of  the  Ibolish  fondness  of 
an  nmoeent  heittt,  and  tdl  the  nmple  tale  erf  ow*  wko  amW  not  fire  to 
prove  vour  fiiory  fiUse!" 

**Fidni  Hela— /aiMi**  exclaimed  Lubeck,  driven  to  desperation 
by  her  reproach,  "  you  never  more  shall  donbt  me !  1  had  thought 
^at  when  I  jrave  up  all  my  happiness,  dooming  myself  to  a  long  life 
of  misery  (for  life  without  you  is  misery,)— I  had  thought,  that  she, 
lor  whom  this  sacrifice  was  made,  would,  at  least,  haift  been  gtaAeAl^ 
and  have  praised  my  motives :  thia  waa  my  only  hope ;  bot  now,  «^ien 
I  ha? e  told  the  oath  that  gave  her  to  life;  and  me  to  misery,  she  thinks 
me  lake.  The  onW  dmeolation  I  eipecled  waa  her  thanks,  and  these 
I-  hacve  not— Ko,  Hela,  no,  ywx  never  more  shall  doubt  me  '  1  cannot 
apare  yon  tWa,  my  last  reaouiC6»  to  prora  how  tme  is  the  heart  you 

nave  doubted  

Mela,  look  on  the  beautiful  heavens  ;  bow  often  have  I  gazed  with 
deepest  reverence  on  its  varied  lip^hts,  but  never  with  that  intensity  of 
feeling  that  1  do  now ;  for  1  feel  that  I  partake  a  bctoff  wHh  then. 
There  is  a  star  thU  night  shedi  ite  last  my— ft  worid  iSaSl  cease  to 
exiat— ft  life  must  perish  with  it  See  yon  small  cloud,  that  cornea 
alowly  over  the  fece  of  heaven;  and  mark«— it  wings  its  light  way  to 
fliat  pale  star !  Now,  Hela,  now,  yon  nfrer  more  ahall  doubt  me  I— 
en  that  star  depends  my  " 

She  turned — and  lifeless  at  her  feet  lie;  what  was  once  her  lover: 
silent  awhile  she  stood,  as  if  she  doubled  what  she  saw  was  real;  then 
her  clasped  hands  convulsive  pressed  her  head ;  and  in  her  heart  wa 
felt  ages  of  anguish  in  one  moment's  woe.  * 

Hark !  what  is  it  that  troubled  echo  ao  repeftte  5  that  wakea  the 
and  startlea  all  around  ?-«'the  wolf  bays  feaxftilly;  the  startM  owl 
acreams  harshly  as  she  takes  her  hurried  flight. 

It  was  a  shriek,  ft  long  and  fearful  shriek— and  oh  !  the  tale  it  tells 
is  of  despair^ihnt  every  joy  is  fled,  that  hope  haa  vanished,  and  a  heart 
Is  broken ! 

Silent  is  echo  now ;  the  angry  wolf  is  heard  no  more  ;  the  startled 
owl  has  rested  from  her  flight  and  terror^  and  sulliiess  once  again  cem- 
iaands  the  scene.  ^  

The  moon  haa  cHmbed  her  higheit^  andt  Mdbg^  ftllowi  darUMi 
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to  tiw  west ;  a  little  while,  and  then — full  in  the  east  appears  the  pale 
small  arch  nflfo-ht,  that  darkens,  and  then  brighter  comes  ncrain  ;  and 
then  the  long  faint  rays  of  the  npprouching'  sun,  nnd  la'>t  )iim§eU,  in  all 
hie  brightness  comes,  Hke  a  coiiqueror,  and  depusos  ni^ht. 

The  birds  are  chirping  gladly  on  the  trees  j  aud  gently  oa  the  ear 
9omes,  by  degrees,  the  dktuai  biun  of  «i  aiwaklii;  woM  Bn^^Htmrn  l« 
a  lilwe  sunt  mm  Mm  bftak.  Him  it  a  dufcMt  Man  cm  nmr 
]%hi--^ere  is  a  ebep  tluft  man  ihaU  Mir  mnkm  ■ni  fl«ch  I* 
Mir*  BBd  Aif^Jk 


VlNDiCIiB  CBCONUMICiS. 

PtaMAMH  wasno  tew  tha mtlltM cf ilf  bigtttliig tei fiM 
tiM  opprobrium  it  it  wnMit  to  dmw  down  apoalhoia  who  hrinf  HIitii 
the  world,  thai  it  pkaaod  the  fancy  of  Milton  to  eompare  tralk  to  a 

bastard ;  and,  most  assuredly,  if  we  believe  the  exaggerated  praises  of 
those  who  minister  to  its  birth,  everv  new  principle  which  is  developed 
to  man  is  destiiu  d  to  exceed  in  beauty,  power,  nud  us  lulness  all  those 
to  which  time  has  given  Icccitimacy.  There  is  soiiieLliinj?  irresistibly 
fetficinatiiig  in  a  new  tlieory.  The  restless  and  enterprising  mind, 
mtod  with  the  Ml  oniformity  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  all  opiaiott 
■mms  lisad  aa  U  werelaa  motdd,  tarns  wHh  aiodity  to  that  wUdi 
proauaes  a  new  tmfai  of  thought— aa  mitradden  Md  of  ■peealaHoii^-* 
the  philosopher  grasps  hold  of  aught  that  diotuiiMi  tmtt  from  a  state 
of  i)roround  .-c1f  sniisfaclion,  and  passive  acquiescence  in  established 
doctrines  ;  wnilc  tlie  vain  man  and  the  lovers  of  paradox  sci/e,  respec- 
tively, liie  opportunity  of  acquiring:  distinction  and  gratifying  tlitir 
propensities,  by  propounding  propositions  as  yet  bold,  startling,  and 
opposed  to  the  general  notions  of  mankind.  The  pleasure  which  idl 
mesve  k  npaid  with  marioya  giatiiade  in  aitravagant  exprctoioiia  «f 
Hm  importaaca  of  tha  theory  which  they  have  adopted  aad  in  aaiiy 
daima  tor  its  appmfal.  But  if  aoeh  be  tha  late  of  ordinary  discoverim^ 
ia  how  much  greater  a  degree  was  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
exposed  to  it '  In  an  era  new  in  the  history  of  the  world — nn  era  in 
which  a  whole  nation  first,  and  almost  at  once,  bej:^an  to  think,  and,  as 
the  result  of  that  thinking",  if  not  with  a  feelinp;  of  disgust,  at  least 
with  one  of  suspicion,  to  look  back  on  all  that  for  ages  it  liud  must 

todly  choiiihaif,— Politioil  Boonomy  praaentad  its  hold,  vneomproml^ 
iaf  oppodtiOB  to  opioiooe  whkh  the  most  influential  classoo  of  aocioCf 
tecied  thamnlves  deeply  intmated  to  support— opinions  recopdaed 
aa  aiioms  in  legislation  almost  since  legislation  had  existence;  and, 

to  carry  which  into  effect,  statesmen  had  not  only  exerted  the  arm  of 
jurisprudence,  hwi  set  in  motion  all  the  parade  and  intrigues  of  diplo- 
macy, and  even  tlie  destnirtive  apparatus  of  war.  Under  such  a  state 
of  circumstances  it  was  inipobsibie  that  a  science  so  daring  in  its  pre- 
tensions'—so splendid  in  its  professed  results,  a  science  of  which  the 
subjects  eama  homa  to  eaeh  Sndivhlaal  in  the  conmninity^-^iould  ba 
long  withoQt  a  throne  ofenqaifers  enqmrers  wy  lapidly  gHded  into 
#MSp]«iy  and  diNiuM  «Mm  to  have  giwwn  iBto  apoBtlM.  Tliaii 
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km  not  been  very  long*  in  conriiisiBg  the  world  tliat  at  least  there  i» 
some  truth  in  their  docfvino'^.  nor  ]>nrtl(:ularly  hackwanl  in  cxtollinc^ 
their  importance.  Whether  in  tiieir  tbnrlnc-^  for  a  favourite  science, 
they  have  fallen  into  the  common  ex ag;g'e rations  of  new  theori'^ts,  our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  not  think  a  few  minutes  idly  spent  in  enquiring. 

'Without  pausing^  now  to  examine  tile  troth  of  any  of  the  propositions 
1>j  which  it  preteodB  to  abcomplish  this  object,  we  may  yet  be  permit* 
ted  to  remark  that  to  eeonomuie  the  labour  of  man  is 'the  assumed 
result  of  the  science.  That  a  stale  of  labour,  if  not  one  of  pdrftive 
misery,  is  at  all  events  a  condition  of  very  little  happiness,  few  persons 
will  dispute.  The  ])rospect  of  reward  does  indeed  alleviate  t!ir  irk- 
someness  of  toil ;  but  it  is  for  those  rewards  alone  that  men  suhnut  to 
its  druclg'ery ;  and,  in  proportion  as  means  are  discovered  for  the  abridg- 
ment of  labour,  is  leisure  left  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the  higher 
ftcoUies  and  more  exquisite  enjoyments  of  Ihe  mmd.  Between,  how* 
CTer,*the  two  dasses,  one  preferring'  the  rewards  of  labour  to  the  in- 
dulgeoces  of  leisure,  and  the  other  in  the  el^dyments  of  leisure  seeldn^ 
a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  more  vulgar  gratifications,  we 
believe  society  is  divided.  To  the  former,  political  economy  points  out 
the  means  of  obtaining-  a  greater  prriportion  of  the  comforts  of  hfe  for 
an  equal  expenditure  of  toil — to  the  l  itter,  it  shows  how,  with  a  di- 
minished demand  tor  its  labours,  it  can  appropriate  a  greater  proportion 
of  leisure  to  itself.  The  political  econombts  have  l3een  charged  with 
maldng  wealth  the  golden  calf  of  their  idolatry.  With  what  gradtude 
the  silly  scandal  comes  fifom  those  whom  it  instructs  how  best  to 
acquire  the  largest  quantity  of  time  for  the  promotion  of  their  schemes  ' 
of  moral  cultivation,  we  leave  it  to  their  own  consciences  to  determine. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  althong'h  wealth  is  the  subject  of  their  science, 
the  economists  hnve  not  g-ivcn  to  the  human  mind  one  sing-le  additional 
Stimulus  towards  iLs  attainment.  In  common  with  all  others  who 
have  perused  the  page  of  history  with  attention,  they  could  scarcely 
fiul  to  have  been  struck  with  the  phenomenon,  that  wherever  wealth 
was  pouring  out  its  cornucopia  to  man*  there  w^'his  moral  eultura 
becoming  invigorated  and  expanded,  and  they  might  thence,  indeed, 
have  reasoned  that  to  promote  the  one  was  to  give  increase  to  the 
others.  But  to  do  this  was  no  part  of  a  system  which  simply  aimed 
ut  showinp;  how  an  object  already  in  existence  could  be  attained  with 
the  greatest  facihty  ;  and,  snrelv,  ifitbe  charged  upon  the  economists,  on 
the  one  hand,  that,  by  multi^ilying  the  rewards  of  industry,  thev  hut 
render  mankind  more  gieedy  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  they  liave  a 
light  to  retort*  on  the  other,  that,  in  diminishing  the  toils  of  the  labourer, 
mj  but  find  more  time  for  the  exertions  of  the  fJkUottmker,  It  is 
upon  no  dwarfish  scale  that  it  accomplishes  those  resiuts.  In  the 
article  of  the  first  necessary  of  hfe,  the  doctrines  of  political  economy 
involve  to  this  contifry  an  annual  saving  of  nearly  twenty  millions; 
and  when  we  acid  tins  to  the  intinite  variety  of  otlier  articles  in  the 
attainment  oi  wiiich  thev  offer  the  most  prodigious  economy,  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  some  lamt  e&timate  of  the  enormous  extent  in  which 
political  economy,  in  relaxing  the  demand  for  labour,  hiereases  the 
happiness  of  all  those  who^  from  whatever  cause»  or  for  whatever 
purpoaoa  view  labour  as  ui  itself  an  evil   If  politioal  eeonomy  be  not 
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the  had  wfaidi  was  to  biioise  the  serpent's  head,  at  least  it  deadeiMi  iSbip 
atlnu:  of  that  sentence  of  labour  to  which  man  is,  by  the  vacbinatioiis 
of  the  serpent,  alleged  to  have  been  from  the  beginning^  consigned. 

But  there  is  in  every  community  a  class  (neeti  we  name  that  em- 
phat!on)ly  called  the  working  class?)  on  which  the  ctn-^c  falls  with  a 
deadlincss  far  beyond  that  with  which  it  presses  on  the  others,  and  that 
because  it  has  with  them  so  little  of  reward  to  compensate  for  its  en- 
durance.   Yet  of  this  class  is  the  mass  of  mankind  literally  com- 
pounded. Natural  causes  and  mistaken  institutions  were  going  on  in 
lolJ  swing  to  dhnimsh  this  modicum'  of  reward*  and  to  plunge  the 
wrstflhed  daas  into  irretrievable  misery  and  degradation,  when  Political 
Economy  arose  to  teach  mankind  their  error ;  and,  in  developing  the 
true  principles  of  population  and  capital,  to  shew  how  the  mighty  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race  mii^ht  be  rescued  from  tlie  misery  to  wliich 
they  were  verg^ini^,  and  preserved  in  a  state  of  comfort  as  great  as  the 
condition  of  humanity  would  allow  them.    So  little  are  the  sympathies 
of  tlie  higher  orders  of  society  liable  to  be  interested  on  behalf  of  the 
estrsme  poat^  and  so  litde  are  we  apt  to  conceive  the  misery  which  does 
not  come  home  to  the  eye,  tliat  the  term  redundant  population^jaxsktBA 
of  being  regarded  as  a  living  and  a  powerful  principle  of  evil,  is  too  ge- 
nerally listened  to  as  a  mere  dead  letter — a  cold  political  phenomenon* 
If  such  t}icrc  be  amona:  our  readers,  let  them  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
features  which  this  country  exhibits — men,  nay  even  women  and  chil- 
dren, toihug,  often  for  sixteen  hours  in  a  day,  in  a  close  and  crowded 
luauu&ctory,  to  earn  the  merest  pittance  that  can  preserve  the  flame  of 
iiife  Irom  estlnckion;  here  and  there,  whole  districts  of  squalid  and 
abject  psnperwa;  and*  thiougliout  every  parish  of  Euj^land,  the  doors 
of  the  overseers  constantly  beset  by  fanushing  supplicants  for  bread. 
Or  let  them  turn  to  Ireland,  where  almost  a  nation  of  half-naked,  half- 
famished,  houseless  wanderers,  is  turned  destitute  upon  the  world*, 
or  carry  their  observation  to  China,  where  the  impossibility  of  providing 
for  oilsprjng  actually  drives  the  parent  into  the  atrocity  of  inlauticide. 
Thi.s  is  not  the  illubiuu  oi  a  picture  ^  it  is  but  a  faint  description  of 
actual  reality  t.   Tet  it  is  a  reality,  to  the  remofial  of  which  we  firmly 
b^ve  every  scheme  of  educa^n,  proceeding  in  ignorance  of  the  doe* 
trines  of  political. economy,  would  have  been  comparatively  powerless. 
Sidncation  admits  of  two  divisions ;  it  is  either  pure  mental  cultivations 
unaided  by  external  drcomstances,  or  it  is  the  practical  e^et  of  ex* 

*  S««  ArL  CkmdUion  t^f  the  Iritk  Poor,  Lond.  Mag ,  Third  Series,  Na.  11. 

t  In  eate  say  of  our  nuuleni  sbovild  think  our  ■nthoritynot  raffieient,  wb  tlw 

tviripnce  f,Mven  on  the  Iri-h  Report,  by  one  of  the  wllnessci  who  was  examined  .is  to  tho 
condition  of  the  peasantry^  ejectftd  troin  liieir  farm-^  under  the  processes  of  consoUdatioa : 
"  These  poor  people,  not  getting  employment,  either  erect  temporary  habitations,  like 
•bedib  on  the  bigbwty,  or  they  come  iiuu  towns,  and  Cfowd  thenwelTes  into  small  apart* 
inents,  perhaps  fntir  or  fi\e  tarailies  in  a  hovel  nr  p-trret  tog^ether,  without  clothes,  or 
bedding,  or  food,  living  upon  the  chance  of  emplovmeot  in  the  town  as  kbourers.  That 
«niploymenC  tfief  cannot  {Meetm.  Ahool «  woatn  ago,  wifcMii  vm  a  ira  of  im  haa* 
dred  acres  that  had  forty  lamiiies,  consisting  of  two  hundred  incttviduals :  of  these  one 
huntlrrd  and  fifty  were  disposfje^scd  ;  thev  were  allowed  to  take  with  them  the  old  rr.oh 
oi  tiic  cabuist,  lliat  is,  the  rotten  timb<iv  aiid  rutten  straw,  and  with  these  they  conttived 
to  erect  sheds  on  Iho  higfavaj.  The  meit  atuld  yet  m  empioymeut^  the  women  and  chtt* 
dren  had  no  rnvurce  but  to  beg;  and  really  it  iNS  S  HM  SBlllillS  thhi|  In  ksWd  dusa 
ufon  the  highway  mt  knowing  where  to  go" 
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Imtl  flhcoimUneea  upcm  iniiid.  Tb  suppose  tlitfc  ik«  IbMf  eut 
■kM  be  eilciKM  wfth  anythinf  like  edeqmte  wnetM,  with  a  ebM  ef 
men  wlme  wliole  time  m  eagroned  in  a  struggle  to  obtain  Um  positive 
necessaries  of  life,  can  be  little  fise  than  the  pure  extravagance  of  en* 
thusiasm.  Yet,  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  principles  by  which  wa<(es 
are  rej^ulated,  natural  causes  wouid  have  been  left  undisturbcrL  if  not 
to  ag-trravate,  at  least  to  perpetuate,  the  very  circumstances  under 
wliich  pure  meatai  culuvaLiou  must,  by  the  hypothesis,  be  so  destitute 
of  effect. 

Education  *  iaid  Chiaf  Jnatiee  Be«t»in  his  dni^  to  the  Somenal 
grand  jury,  snmraer  asams,  1807t  ^  has  not  pcodoeed  the  aibcta  whfidi 
were  anticipated.   We  once  fondly  imagined,  that  if  we  edocatad  the 

poor  in  the  principles  of  religion,  we  should  prevent  crime.  The  report 
of  n  rcimniittee  of  tlie  Ilonsc  of  Commons  shews  that  we  have  been 
mistaken.  The  scheme  of  public  education  has  now  been  twenty  years 
in  operation.  In  that  period  our  ])opulation  has  increased  one- third, 
while  the  increase  of  crime  is  fourfold*.'* 

With  respect  to  externid  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  ihafc«  to  give  them 
an  auMliorating  eftct  upon  the  mind^  those  fflfgumatancas  mnst  be  a»» 
teeedenily  Inipfoved  thenualves.  But  the  cxlemal  catenmstaaesa  ot 
the  hbowniig  eknaea  can  be  improved  only  by  removing  them  to  some 
greater  distance  from  starvation  and  dependency,  and  byintrodacingthem 
to  a  more  intimate  ocqtiaintance  with  a  hirrhrr  scn^o  of  physical  comfort. 
The  causes  which  obstruct  this,  nnrl  the  Lvrami  assent  of  iis  accomi)lisii- 
ment,  are  to  be  found  in  political  ccouomy  alone.  Education  mig"ht, 
indeed,  unacconipauied  with  the  knowledge  of  these  principles,  under 
imorable  circumstances,  succeed  in  improving  the  mond  chaffacter  e( 
muaj  inMmdmak,  Politiciaint  howevtr,  when  they  talk  of  ednoalton^ 
do  not  aDade  to  the  uuyiofenwnt  of  a  few  hidhndoale*  They  tefar 
to  the  regeneration  of  a  whole  class.  Without  nvaffinfp  themselves  of 
the  diseovefies  of  this  science,  we  fear,  however,  we  should  be  forced 
to  put  some  such  narrow  interpretation  upon  ihcW  term  as  we  do 
upon  that  of  certain  modem  reformers,  wlien,  in  boLr  l  lisf]^  to  us  of  the 
New  Reformation  of  Ireland,  we  kuow  tliat  they  refer  only  to  a  few  of 
the  tenantry  on  Lord  Roden's  estate. 

Even  with  a  knowledge  of  tiie  doctrines  of  political  economy  there 
are  many  ecniutries  hrto  whieh  Am  mnUdy  Ims,  under  the  e|ietalkwi  of 
ticions  tientnmrty  wmked  itself  in  eo  deeply  that  he  cradieatlon  ean 
only  be  the  protracted  work  of  time.  Yet  the  discovery  of  its  cause, 
even  if  abatement  be  but  slow,  am  scarcely  fail  to  check  the  ftirther 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  we  cannot  help  indnlj^ins;  the  anticipation 
(if  Education  itself  be  any  thiiia;  more  than  a  bugbear)  that  the  dis- 
semination of  this  great  principle  of  population  will  save  to  future 
a^es  and  future  countries  the  appearance  of  the  frighiiui  icature  of 

♦  Of  coarse  we  would  not  for  an  instant  be  tin«lcr  the  Impiitatinn  of  Wing  opposcfl  to 
{enerat  •ducalioo.  We  arc  only  conftauaf  our  appreiieDsion  of  its  insufficiency,  in  the 
flbrtM*  ef  all  sttoapt  to  vroihiee  a  better  a^iMtaBeiit  bet«ee«  the  wmbmr  of  Ikm 
people  and  llie  means  far  their  support.  Instructing  the  people  themselves  in  the  prin* 
rlpif  nn  whtob  tbts  batter  irijHrtmeBt  lieyeada^  w«Niiii  beeae  •£  tk%  amm»  9i  biiagiiig 
it  abouU 

Ttedtomini  to  which  tin  CUal  Janiee  ittate  is  vT  Im  Mmw  adaiatiftiea  te 

woA  mvcb  good  by  itself. 
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Vtimil  II    Surely  if  political  economy  iMdi  no  Qtlwr  Mtm  vpop  ifa» 

gratitude  of  mankind,  it  ought  for  this  one  discovery  alone,  to  call 
forth  tho  ndmiration  of  every  bosom  that  thrills  at  the  toui:h  of  hu- 
manity. But  it  so  happens  that  thia  very  doctrine  ol  population  has 
drawn  down  from  morbid  b« utiiiient  and  mis-directed  kindliness  little 
alse  thau  obloquy  upon  the  science  i  while  those  who  have  attempted 
to  giro  it  pBMiU»l  fffiwi  have  bfwa  bnndcd  widi  «very  epithet  of 
^pfbriiM.  Hie  myekteMeneie  of  a  tnitfa.ia*  however,  but  *  weak 
excuie  for  damoaiiaff  it  down ;  nor  ean  ita  abstrsct  good  be  affected 
by  aa  ii^adicious  appUcaiion  of  it  in  practice.  Amoug  theEconootieti 
may  be  found  those  who,  in  their  schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  pas- 
sion to  the  dominion  of  reason,  may  have  laid  too  rough  a  hand  upon 
the  former,  or  mistaken  their  course  in  endeavouring  (if  indeed  they 
have  so  endeavoureti)  lo  at;hieve  the  extiipaiioii  ui  natural  impulses, 
instead  of  giying  to  them  simply  a  belter  direction.  But  what  then? 
The  HtittlimMwi  of  iMr  iptarywUtiop  can  nerer  prejudice  the  text 
of  the  icieBOOi  tfaete  It  tlaiids  with  all  its  demonatrable  lendendei  for 
gMd :  lo  mix  up  with  it  the  odium  chargeaMe  only  on  the  aupposed 
extravagpai^es  of  its  believers  would  be  about  aa  unfair  as  to  paui 
sentence  on  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  from  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  pushed  in  ]iractice  by  the  ijcambols  of  thp  Ajiabapt'«t'^  of  Monster. 

This  improvement  of  the  tower  classes,  which  the  dissemination  of 
the  doctrines  of  political  economy  has  such  u  clear  tendency  to  induce, 
eannot  fail  to  react  on  all  other  classes  of  society.  Offences  against 
property  htm  by  finr  the  greatest  attount  of  oiime,  vet  theee  would 
tmilerioily  lioeyeiie  whh  en  alteitiOB  of  m  elate  of  etreumetaiicea,  ia 
which  the  labottltog  daoNe  m  so  reduced  in  ctHiditiaii,  that  jatbi,  in* 
stead  of  being  regarded  as  places  of  punishment,  are  but  too  commonly 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  charitable  institutions— a  species  of  hospi- 
table refngre  for  the  destitute.  Nor  is  the  greater  seciu-ity  of  property 
the  only  benefit  to  he  anticipated  from  the  alteration.  It  is  also  the 
promotion  oi  a  moie  sociai,  a  better  state  ui  ieeling  among  the  higher 

iUm%t  tbemetHei,  When  the  iieceiaitiei  of  man  drive  him  to  be  ftr 
erw  upon  the  wiMli  Inr  phmdsv  the  omeie  of  property  oen  oeareciy . 
M  totegard  theateciiltooe  «i  oommea  enomiee  to  themeelvee.  Poverty* 

accordingly,  becomes  a  crime ;  and  the  anathema  of  public  opinion, 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  reel  crimiiialy&Uswith  afanoit  equal 

weight  upon  the  onfoi  t  n  n;!le. 

On  the  new  lio  la  wliich  poULical  econoniv  has  thrown  U])on  the  evils 
oi  uristocraticai  govemmeul,  in  exhibiting  liie  opposition  oi  unstocratical 
ilitorcm  lo  the  iutereela  o^the  community,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  en- 
large. Wo  beUovelt  Is  very  generally  recognised,  and  perhaps  pretty  fairly 
•lypreeieted.  It  ie  igflMont,  theiofiire,  to  xcmitid  our  feeders,  that  poli- 
tical  economy,  in  thus  shewing  upOfisloeraieyin  so  invidious  a  position 
has  set  in  motion  a  very  powerful  agent  to  disturb  the  besotted  admir»- 
tioT!  of  man  to  this  idol  of  their  worship.  But  political  economy  has 
aiiutlu  r  merit  in  reference  to  this  -!i!>ject,  which  docs  not  periiaps  lie  so 
obviously  ou  tlie  sin-raee.  Wliile  tiie  I  lieory  of  rent  exhibits,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  a  steady,  unvarying,  and  disproportionate  increase  of  aggrandise* 
mcBt  throughout  every  sneoessive  stage  of  society,  in  that  class  of 
Indid  proprletorsUp  of  whidh  ttlitotroey  lo  mmy  oompoicd,  tfao 
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doctrin*  of  proto  has  shewn,  mi4he  other,  that  the  rinm  wHA 
promoto  the  elevation  uf  that  one  class,  contain  the  prineipleB  of  a  rei»» 

tive  correspondent  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  all  others.  It  is  to 
the  power  of  distrihutinn^  wealth,  however,  that  man  is  principally  in- 
debted for  his  command  over  his  fellow-men.  Wealth  is  positive  power. 
Political  economy,  therefore,  in  teaeiiinii  nations  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  natural  causes  to  endue  one  cla^  with  u  ]>erpeiually  increasing  pOf 
tentiality  for  oppresMon,  while  -exaotly  in  the  eaae  proportion  Aey  tekft 
away  the  power  of  resiataiioe  in  the  rest,  baa  intiodnced  a  now  prineipln 
into  the  science  of  goTermnent,  a  pfiodplo  wfakh  may  go  soom  little 
way  towards  accounting  for  the  aingular  pheaomeiioil  of  the  success 
with  Avhich  this  isolated  class  is  ever  able  to  pursue  its  own  iiiterest, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  acknowledii^cd  interests  of  the  comiuunity 
in  general ;  and  a  principle  which,  whosoever  was  now  to  set  to  work 
to  legislate  for  future  ages,  would  do  very  ill  to  omit. 

We  will  turn,  however,  from  the  effects  of  pohtical  economy  on 
achemea  of  govemment  and  particular  elaaooB,  to  ila  inflnenea  on  bobm 
of  the  great  political  evila  of  Ufe«  and  on  the  general  amdiovation  of 
man.  VVe  ]  i  ( Mime  we  cannot  name  a  greater  cima  Ibr  the  aeoargeiif 
humanity  than  War  ;  yet  we  believe  none  of  the  agents,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  world,  will  be  found  half  so  effectiKil  as  political 
economy  for  the  extn-pation  of  this  direst  calamity.  For  centuries  has 
philosophy  attempted  to  destroy  this  barbarous  pn-pensity  of  man  ;  for 
centuries  has  ChribliauiLy  preached  the  doctrines  of  peace.  The  former  « 
failed,  peihaps,  becanaeitreaobrcd  all  nMralRyinftoan  idaal  ahotiaetlm. 
It  talked  of  oir^e^  but  it  never  defined  in  wbai  ^virtue  eoosiated:  it 
never  presented  to  nuui  in  a  tangible  form  the  good  which  was  to  flow 
from  obedience  to  its  command&.«^In  referring  all  good  to  the  appro^ 
bation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Christianity  would  have  left  the  matter 
in  as  vague  a  state  as  ever,  lind  it  not  set  forth  n  fuller  catalogue  of 
positi\e  precepts,  and  attempted  to  ensure  obedience  to  them  by  the 
sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment.  But  these,  uncertain  in  their 
character,  and  distant  in  theur  appUcation,  were  iU  calculated  to  produce 
much  effect  upon  a  bemg  ao  lUttle  acyiatamtd  aa  mam  toawayhia  eop* 
duct,  by  the  anticipation  ctf  remote  and  indefinite  ooBaaqoBaoe  more 
especially,  when  the  degree  of  that  remoteness  was  so  great  that  tbocett> 
sequence  was  not  to.  attach  until  after  he  had  undorgona  a  eomplela 
chant^e  in  his  being.  However  great  a  subject  of  lamentotio!i  it  nmy 
be  to  many,  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  disputed,  that  men  are,  iuthc 
main,  very  little  alfected  by  spiritual  considerations.  During  ihe  middle 
ages  of  Europe,  the  church  exerted  all  its  intiuence  by  persuasions, 
decrees,  anathemas,  and  pretended  revelations  of  the  Almighty,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  piivate  war&re,  wbieh  waa  one  «  the  many 
noxious  shoots  of  feudal  iastitutiona.  They  were  attended,  however, 
with  scarcely  any  success ;  and  it  is  to  temporal  cauaea  alone  that 
Robertson  ascribes  their  ultimate  abolition.  But,  in  the  year  Id28,  the 
world  appears  little  more  influenced  in  its  political  operations  by  any 
thing  beside  its  teuiporal  interests,  tliun  it  was  while  Catholicism  was  in 
all  its  power.  VVe  have  heard  mucli  ot  late  of  a  certain  untoward  event;** 
•—we  have  heard  it  objected  to  on  the  score  of  unjustifiable  interference 
the  disturbance  of  the  balaiice  of  power — qn  the  trade  of  our 
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I  MfdbMli  «t  Smyrna,  and  the  weifr^t  of  our  national  ^cbt ;  but 

i  have  never  heard  a  single  individual  get  up  in  either  honse  of  Parlia- 

I  meni  and  deno^mce  it  as  part  of  a  system  contrnry  to  the  feelinprs  of 

;  humanity,  and  the  prirvciples  of  the  Christian  rehgion  ;  nor  when,  on 

5  other  occasiuiis,  the  cabinets  of  Europe  have  prepared  to  plunge  their 

[  respective  countries  in  war,  has  a  politician  ever  arisen  to  oppose  thdr 

^Bdgrn  Hm  bcciMd  iemm  of  Christ,  Blessed  sie  the  peace- 
iBBlnn^  Ibr  they  shdl  be  ealM  the  diiMren  By  aJding,  how- 

i  evWf  the  precept  of  peece,  in  reference  only  to  its  temporal  Hsults,  it  Is 

I  left  to  work  its  way  merely  by  its  innate  beauty — in  other  vord8»  by  its 

I  own  self-evidence  of  good.    Now,  good  is  not  nn  absolute,  it  is  a  rela- 

tive term.  A  doctrine  may  be  very  (rood  m  the  abstract,  ;md  yet  there 
maybe  counterbalancing  circumstances  to  make  it  bud; — as,  for  in- 
stance, it  may,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  be  good  for  one  man  tu  live 
la  »  siste  of  peeee  wUli  uofher ;  yet,  if  fhe  contliiuanee  in  that'  state 
innolTea  the  ohisMe  of  detriment  to  him*  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  better 
thai  the  peace  be  broken.  TMs  will  depend  upon  the  correct  applica* 
tkm  of  the  value  of  the  ciromnstences  which  are  involved  in  a  state  of 
peace,  and  the  detriment  on  account  of  which  it  is  meditated  to  be 
broken.  The  n^nod  of  peace  will  be  the  jjreponderance  of  advantages 
on  its  side,  it  !s  Ijy  an  identical  principle  of  calculation  that  the  bene- 
fits oi  peace  to  a  nation  are  to  be  determined. 

Now,  political  economy  has  shewn  that  the  greatest  miscalculations 
on  both  sidee  ]wfo»  throughout  all  MstOiy,  been  made  agaimi  the  cause 
of  peaee*  In  displnyinf^  in  a  Hght  Infinitely  stronger  ^n  it  Was  ever 
before  exhibited  in,  the  reciprocal  advantages  to  nations  of  foreign 
trade,  it  has  taught  to  each,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  force, 
tlie  benefits  to  itself  of  peace  r— in  exposing  the  real  character  of  com- 
mercial restriction,  it  has  ilemonstrated  that  all  its  long  catalogue, 
instead  of  coiiLaining  so  many  a»  tides,  the  preservation  of  anv  one  of 
wliich  had  previously  been  considered  almost  of  sufficient  importance 
for  nations  to  forego  fork  the  blessings  of  peace,  was  but  one  bulky 
renundntioii  of  miaeUels.  In  every  entifosic  eause  of  quarrel  between 
nataons,  the  first  esmoi  Ml  to  be  operatlTe ;  the  second  wipes  oaty 
I  perhaps,  the  most  prolific  scntrce  of. war  to  civilised  man.    Thus,  po- 

litical econoTny,  in  identifyinst  a  state  of  peace  with  the  j  iain,  palpable, 
and  immediate  mterests  of  inankind,  becomes  a  certain  agent  for  its 
estabUshment ;  for  there  is  no  piopt>8iiioii  oi  niore  universal  truth  thau 
that,  of  the  existence  of  such  interests  it  is  only  necessary  to  inform 
man*  in  oidei  to  seeura  his  aetin^  in  conibmrity  to  them.  The  ex- 
oeptkna  are  so  few,*  that  obedienee  to  the  dtdates  of  self-interest  may 
I  be  pNnoonced  almost  Hw  invariable- mle  of  individrnd  conduct;  and, 

if  communities  have  geiicmlly  iwenred  from  it,  the  anomaly  should 
either  be  attributed  to  i^ornncc  of  its  existence.  Or  the  preponderating 
influences  of  individual  yet  sinister  interests. 

But,  political  economy  does  not  stop  at  the  prevention  of  open  hos- 
tility.   It  involves  the  annihilation  of  ail  those  petty  jealousies  and 
rivalships  which  have  hitherto  retai'ded  the  social  intercourse  of  na- 
tions, aiid  even  oraatad  Mings  of  malevolenee  between  mdividuals  of 
Um  same  oonumunity.  By  tcacbini^  that  mutoal  aggrandisemeat  ia 


I 
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reciprocal  ittmmlt^  U  hmaUtm  Mr  mm*kt  mttmtkA^  Sttiimg  whiaii  %mm 

oflen  leads  one  cmintry  to  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  another  -4a 
the  destniftlon  of  all  sinister  interests  it.  involves  the  flestructioii  of  all 
the  animusilies  which  they  engeudi  r.    But  these  mtere»tH  havi-  not 
contented  themselves  with  the  mere  ci  oaUuu  of  unsocial  feeiitjg,  liiey 
have  produced  the  mobt  harabbiug  aud  annoying  restraiuU  upon  tim 
commonity ;  aad  faav*  MtiMlIy  esroIM*  m  erint^Ui  ttitefet-lKM^k* 
iietioiM  whidi,  if  not  in  ih«  aiaia  btnaAoial,  art  al  ItMi  hinnlBM.  In 
tiottliig  these  out,  pdlitioal  coonony  will  not  oiiKf  trimplify  tha  viduM 
of  bnr*  and  raduca  the  cost  of  its  administration,  but  it  will  materially 
iflSprove  the  general  condition  of  society  ;  whilst  it  relieves  indlviduala 
from  the  rnoral  f>diiini  and  physical  punishment  <if  friminals,  in  ex- 
emplnig;  tljoin  iVmn  n  |>r()poj  tion  ot' sufl'erin^,  it  will  leave  them  to  a 
more  unresti  icttd  ireetiuiii  ui  action  ;  in  saving  those  individuals  from 
being  demoralised  into  culpriU:,  it  wiU  spare  society  the  reaction  of 
that  dimnialiMitini  wi  llirlf 

Thaie  an  MaoH  tha  nom  dbaet  laadta  of  tha  gfMnl  dilMiMa  af 
lha  doctrineaof  poiitiodl  eoonomy ;  some  of  its  collataral  oonsequencea 
are  scarcely  less  important.  The  spirit  of  inquiaitioners,  whioh  if  tha 
best  and  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  present  day,  must  have 
had  its  origin  in  '^ome  ^eat  shocks  antecedently  gWen  to  prevailing 
opinion.  It  must  be  confessed  that  manv  such  have  occurred  during 
the  la«t  half  century,  and  therefore  it  would  be  too  much  to  attribute 
the  pui>itive  generation  of  that  spirit  to  political  eoonomy  alone.  But 
it  mtiil  lia  MBBMBiliaiad  Ibai  politieaL  aafiBMy  did  1^ 
ahoak  of  tm»  Isaonaidefabta  — gnftiia;  il  g»Ya  ikm  daatib-Uow  to  a 
vaiy  laiga  daaa  of  Uia  aioat  venafatad  opiiiions — c^miiona.  aa  im- 
portant  in  coaaaqaaiica  aa  thay  wre  universal  in  interest ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  it*;  exposure*;  cotdd  scnrcely  fail  to  infnaa  iBtO  thai  apiot  of 
anquiry  a  verv  larp^e  amount  of  life  and  eneri^. 

In  thus  siunulatinpf  the  general  activity  of  luuid,  political  economy 
brin<rs  alon^^  with  it  a  new  stimului»  tu  the  cultivation  of  science.  By 
combining  into  a  science  the  most  &miliar  subjects  of  individual  in- 
laiaat,  and  dalaniiaing  all  thai  valatea  to  theai  hy  ita  nlaa»  man  la  IB* 
tuodvaad  to  a  doaa  iotiauiey  with  aoliiili&a  ptvaoil,  and  tha^  oa  a 
laxge  scale,  imbued  with  a  lacte  for  its  pleasures.  The  practkic*  OMva* 
ovar,  of  refarriAg  a  gitaa  set  of  Mfcjaota  to  the  detarminatton  of  aa 
exact  science,  en  pinners  a  habit  of  more  defined  and  accurate  rensoning 
upon  all  others;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  to  the  tushion  which,  in  this  respect, 
political  economy  has  of  late  set  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we 
perceive  such  u  complete  alteration  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  con- 
ducting its  proceedings,  and  actually  witness  the  phenomenon  of 
plaiii  atatonwti  of  &eta  and  diy  dadoctiooa  of  raaaoniny  aispaiaadjag 
thavagua  and  dachanalofy  hanwywa  with  whioh  tba  conntry  gfmtk- 
men  used  fiMmerly  to  be*  al  tlio  aana  lima  aniartained  and  hoai- 
hugored. 

Whether,  in  thus  s]<etchni2j'  a  few  of  the  probable  results  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  doctrines  of  jmlitieal  economy,  we  have  looked  at 
tliem  throuo'h  the  mnn-nifyinif  medium  of  utfecfion,  we  leave  it  to  the 
judl^ent  oi  our  jrcadei5  lo  determine.    To      tiiey  wear  no  cxaggera- 
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liM;  aad,  most  assuredly,  if  we  haT«  iwmetly  ddimilid  <htn,  it 

fav  MMraly  be  denied^  that  political  eeormmft  whether  as  respects  its 
more  immediate  nbjpcts,  tjr  its  collateral  results,  dc«?erves  to  t^ke  its 

foremost  tank  mong  the  noblest  mi  most  importaat  of  buowB 


.  TH.E  POBBIGN  PORTFOLIOr-N^  IV. 


F&ANOE. 

PUBLIC  COVWiBS  OF  LB0TUEB8  OV  PAM8. 

The  French  journals  have  of  late  made  frequent  mention  of  the  three 
courses  of  lectures  on  hterature,  philosophy,  and  history,  which  Messrs. 
Villemain,  CousiD,  and  Guizot  haTe  recently  cofimmiced  at  the  Faculty 
of  Letter!  of  the  Academy  of  Ttofe ;  oiki  maiiy  of  our  peHodicab  liofo 
oehoedtePMManphrBeeeortlioifi^tMfMe  iob9€»gni9&d  mikepMk 
mind  by  ihae  leehmty  wherein  the  most  important  hutorical,  phiUm^ 
phical,  and  literary  problems  are  developed  with  that  iupmioHijf  nf 
talent  ichirh  distinguishes  the.  three  ilhi^frimf^  professors. 

Wo  have  no  desire  to  disturb  this  concurrent  praise  accorded  by  the 
iiberai  journals  to  Messieurs  Viilcmain,  Cousin,  and  Guizot  The 
opening  of  these  courses  of  lectures  is  a  iiappy  event  lor  the  yoiUli  of 
Franee ;  and  their  lessons,  in  m^son,  •§  they  mnet  be,  with  tiM  tdm  and 
the  nceeaattfoe  of  the  ago,  catmot  Mi  to  oomtflwlo  to  1km  tiiiinpli  of 
liberty  and  the  pfogreae  of  civiHoatioD* 

'  But  these  three  mentioned  are  not  the  only  courses  of  lectures  which 
exist  at  Paris,  nor  the  only  ones,  which  by  the  salutary  influence  they 
exercise,  and  the  illustrious  names  of  the  professors  who  deliver  them, 
desei*ve  to  draw  on  them  the  public  attention.  It  is  to  supply  an 
omission  which  '-livdurs  oi'  injustice,  and  to  excite,  if  it  be  possible,  an 
useful  emulation  among'  the  men  who  iiave  vvetgiitin  the  public  atfaira 

of  Hm  three  kingdoms,  that  we  propoee  briefly  to  emnerote  the  priii* 
dpal  ealabHehoMDts  for  pabSe  iMtntetloo  distfog  Hi  POrlit  and  which 

have  earned  for  that  city,  and  in  this  point  of  irlew  moat  deaervedly*  the 
title  of  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world. 

Without  reckonifinr  tlie  *  Ecoles  Rovales  gratuites  rle  dessin/ 
established  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecole  do  Mt  lt  rine  et  Rue  de  Touraine  ; 
•L'Ecole  Royale  et  speciale  des  Laiii^ues  Orientales  vivantes,'  at  tlie 
Biblioth^que  du  Roi ;  the  course  of  lectures  on  u.stronomy  which 
M.  Arago  gives  annually  at  the  Oheenralolra,  and  the  lectures  on 
cbemietry  applicable  to  dyelog;  wUeh  are  deRvered  «t  the  Gobdhi 
toamifiietory,— Faria  eoonts  foor  grand  pobfic  eatahllahniento  is  which 
the  sciences,  literature,  and  the  mamiiiicturing  arts  are  taoght  gmtoi- 
tously  by  the  most  distinguished  men  in  their  respective  branches  of 
the  kingdom.  These  are,  *  Lc  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,*  in 
the  Rue  St.  Mnrtin,  *  I/f  Jrirdin  Phinles,*  *  Le  Collefjfc  de  France,* 
a  lid  *  La  s  or  bonne,'  of  which  the  two  last  are  situated  in  the  Fauboaig 
St.  Jaci^ucij* 
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It  was  M.  Qr^oire,  formerly  bishop  of  Biois,  who  first  proposed 
lo  the  CommtttM  of  PmUie  InHnHstioa  ia  tte  Nttioiwl  Convention, 
llie  cMBtioB  9ti3bt  ^CaomntMn  dn  Arte  et  MtStfem;'  md  th« 
Comiflil  of  91m  Hundred,  in  its  sittiaf  of      Ml  May,  IVM,  deeraed 

that  a  great  part  of  the  buikiiags  of  the  suppressed  abbey  of  *  St.  Martin 
des  Champs,'  should  be  appropriated  to  its  estuhlishment,  and  that 
there  a  collection  should  be  formed  of  models  of  all  the  instruments 
iinown  or  invented  by  man,  and  used  in  the  several  arts  and  professions. 
Besides  instruction  ia  desi^jn,  in  architecture,  and  in  mechanics,  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M<itters  has  a  eoune  of  lectures  on  political 
aeoaomy  by  M*  J.  B.  Say ;  a  eoune  on  geoaictry  by  M.  Charlea  Dupia ; 
and  one  an  aheonetry,  aa  afipliad  to  the  arte,  by  M*  Ghriatian*  Thcaa 
lectures  are  pubhc,  aad  h«f a  ior  thah  oljaat  to  ftttm  aldllbl  artiate  and 
distinguished  professors. 

The  coiir«es  delivered  at  the  Jardin  des  Planter  nro  mimerou*?.  They 
embrace  every  branch  of  natural  history.  There  M.  Cuvicr  gives  his 
justly  celebrated  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy ;  M.  Teynard  his 
lessons  ou  chemistry;  M.  Jussieuon  botany  ;  and  other  proiessors,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  thereaboats,  imtmct  in  other  classes  of 
natmrni  iwiimioii 

The  Judia  des  Plantes,  founded  la  1085,  Se  ana  af  tha  maet  cariaoa 

aetablishments  in  Pane.  Its  coUaetion  of  plants  and  shrubs  of  every 
de«cription  is  immense.  Its  library  and  other  vast  galleries  are  filled 
with  the  rarest  productions  of  the  anirnid,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tiie  theatres  in  which  the  lectures 
aie  given,  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  Jardin  ;  of  these  the 
pnucipal,  called  the  Amphitheatre,  not  iar  from  the  Menagerie  of  living 
animde,  ie  capabla  of  holding  at  the  leaat  two  tfaoneand  person?. 
•  Tha  •  ColUge  Rayale  da  JPraaae,'  ibaaded  by  Fhaieia  bultt  by 
Hauy  IV^  ud  inmfnratad  1^  Louis  XVI.,  ladkone  no  Icee  thanlweMy- 
ane  'COUiain  of  lectures,  is  wbieh  instruction  is  given  gratuitoufliy  in 
astronomy,  the  mathem;Uic»,  general  and  mathemalicn]  i  livsics,  expe- 
rimental physics,  TTH  clirinc,  anatomy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  the 
natural  law  and  the  law  of  nations,  the  history  of  moral  philosophy, 
the  Hebrew,  Chulduic,  and  Syrian  languages,  Arabic,  Persian,  the 
French  language  by  M.  Andrleax,  history  and  moral  phibsophy  by 
H.  Laroorigui^ve,  ancient  history  by  the  kmed  and  modealM.  Daonou, 
and  Latin  poetry,  whidi  was  at  one  time  treated  by  M.  Tissat.  A 
graei  number  of  ladies  attend  the  lessons  of  these  profeesors,  and  mora 
especially  those  of  M.  Andricux  on  the  French  language. 

The  course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  equal  in  ntimbers  those  of 
the  College  de  France;  but  the  principal  object  of  the  institution  is 
instruction  in  the  /jc//r.<  fctltr.'i  and  modern  hi>tory.  MM.  Gay-Lussac, 
Biot,  and  Barbier-du-Bocage,  it  is  true,  give  lessons  ia  chemistry, 
physics,  and  geography  ;  but  the  lectares  most  frequented  are  those  of 
M.  Lacretelle  on  the  history  of  France,  aad  especially  those  of  Messieurs 
VUlenuun*  Cousin,  andOuizoL 

These  three  writers  are,  as  it  were,  the  representatives  of  the  youth 
of  France  ;  thev  have  the  Ideas  of  the  rising  generation,  of  which  they 
partake  the  opinions:  all  three  sufiercd  jcrsccution  by  the  last  ministry  ; 
and  the  two  last,  displaced  iiom  the  professor's  chair  by  those  who 
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seek  to  pvttln  pnbUe.mlnd  inYtttan.  bave  bm  rtetoted  Vf  the. 
iirfliwDetf  of  pttbUe  oplaloa.   M.  VillenMin,  hmmtly  pupil  of  the 

MMil  school,  a  meinlHr  of  the  Academy,  author  of  His  History  of 
CromwdU  and  of  an  essay  on  Motitaifjne,  treats,  in  extempore  lectures, 
of  the  comparative  history  of  modem  literature.    He  labours  more 
particularly  to  make  known  tlie  writers  who  during  tin"  eighteenth 
century  shone  in  France  and  England.  M.  Cousin,  the  pupti  and  friend 
of  M.  Koyer  Collard,  translator  of  Plato  and  annotator  on  Descartes, 
consecrales  Ins  Idetant.lo  the         ^  ^  PlitoBiepbilosophy,  whiok 
fa*  firafiiMd  by  a  gemn^  survey  or  the  hiitovy  of  {tluleiophy  tfaRmgh 
ell  He  epochs.    Lastly,  M.  Gnij^ot,  known  in  tbeicpublieef  kiters  by 
his  history  of  the  £agHsh  Revolution,  and  by  several  other  works,  in 
which  he  has  coiirafr^'on^ly  defended  the  institutions  of  lus  country,  has 
applied  himself  to  retrace  tlie  hi-tory  of  Jiuropean  clvilizaiion.  These 
respective  rnui-srs  hnve  the  i'uliesi  success,  and  two  thoasiiiid  iMijiils  of 
all  ages  uutl  iuiiks  ol  society  crowd  the  vast  hall  of  the  borbonue  to 
pursue  ibis  triple  eoune  f£  stttdy,  in  wIMk  the  hiiloty  of  eeciet  and 
Mdem  philosophy,  the  history  of  eiYiliietioa  deee  the  kraptkm  of 
Ihe  beihcaneBSfceiid  the  oomparatiTe  tustory  of  the  modem  literatuie 
of  different  eooiltDes,  form  a  happy  union :  ami  where,  as  a  Frenok 
jOWTDal*  has  expressed  it,  *'  three  minds  r^f  a  cast  entirely  difierent,  the 
first,  by  sudden  revelations  and  inspi:  alions  ot  genius  w  oriiiy  of  ancient 
times;  the  second,  by  observatious  the  fruit  of  learning  and  reflection  ; 
the  third,  by  ingenious  and  eloquent  pictures,  simultaneously  answer 
all  the  calls  of  French  curiosity,  and  invite  the  minds  of  their  country^ 
warn  to  the  eonteaipletkMi  of  the  lem  hy  wfaieh  huneaity  u  dineldl 
ie  its  eeone  towitds  pefffeetaoe :  a  new  and  bold  study*  whidi  the  .pn> 
fiNUMlesi  thiohers  of  the  past  a^^e  had  merely  glanced  at,  which,  at  best; 
they  had  contemplated  witliout  reducini*:  it  to  a  science,  but  toward* 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  risinp:  generation  seem  to  be  directed ;  a 
study  at  once  peaceable  and  fruitful,  which  excites  at  the  same  time  a 
spirit  of  patience  and  of  daring",  encourages  zeal  by  comiilenc  e  in  the 
future,  and  tempers  li  by  a  just  view  of  present  obstacles;  tiius  iorming, 
all  for  one  and  the  seme  end,  philosopher  to  devise  reform,  the  pre* 
omnor  to  prepere  the  way  ier  it»  and  pmdent  politiciaae  to  efleol  it  la 
dne  eeeson/' 

LITE  EAT  Ua£.  ' 

•Histoirc  de  I'Assemblee  Constltuaiite,  par  M.  Alex.  Lameth,  Licute- 
nant-Gt^n<^ral,  Meinbre  de  laChambre  des  JDeputt^s/  torn.  1.  ia  8voii 
;  Paris,  1828,  Montardier. 

*  History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,'  &c. 

Like  the  venerable  Lafayette,  the  Chevalier  Alexander  Lni^^efh  be^an 
his  political  career  bv  devotin*;-  himself  to  the  cause  of  America.  Afler 
displayiuiT  his  vuiuui  ui  tiie  ranks  of  the  United  States'  militia,  rcturn- 
ii^  to  Europe  in  company  with  the  friend  of  Washington,  he  shared 
With  him  tiie  admiration  of  the  court ;  and  with  the  distinguished 
title  of  the  handsome  Lameth,  was,  antil  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  the  favourite  of  the  (ladies  who  formed  the  court  of  Marie 

•  Le  Globe. 
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Antoinette,  Bein^  diosen  in  1789,  by  tlie  fioblesfle  of  Peroime  to 
represent  theui  in  tlie  States  General,  he  boldly  determint^d  iur  tiie 

mam  nTfibartj.  He  dt§mM  wUh  mmtmaf  toyal  aittofity 
^smmkihBmMmdlmm^9idlmmnuB:Jf  and  of  Um  «Mm 

against  the  pretensioM  ot  tbe  nobtone.   Ift  At  days  of  terror  ho 
joiMd  Lafayette  in  arresting  tho  tofvoni  of  persecution,  and  PoiMWii 
in  propping;  the  authority  of  the  court,  which  bad  faith,  and  proceedings 
unw(iilhy  of  the  hii:,*!i  quarter  whence  thry  emanated,  hnd  ruined 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,    lie  founded  tlie  ( lui)  of  the  *  Fetiillawts/ 
was  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins,  returned  to  i  lance  under  the  Empire, 
and  filled  the  office  of  prefect  until  the  restoration  j  when,  sent  by  the 
■Inlow  of  tho  dopuftaot  of  dw  BOm  Ummm  as  Ifcdr  f ■pfOMHto 
tbo  to  tho  ChomW  of  Bapnllei,  ho  took  Ma  idoio  OB  llio 
C6ii  gauche,  and  mSM.  hliiioelf  wHIi  Lafayette,  Biwjamin  Constant, 
Dupoo  do  l'£ure,  and  the  other  advocotas  of  the  COMO  of  ftoodooB» 
tiie  defence  of  the  j)uhlic  libertief?. 

Himself  a  prominent  fictor  in  the  mcmnrfihle  events;  of  the  iirst  years 
of  the  French  Revolution,  M.  Lameth  deserves  the  more  coahtieiice, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  sufficicnlly  enlig^hiened  to  be  able  to  regard 
tilings  wiih  a  sure  and  clear  view,  and  as  he  has  too  upright  a  con- 
■denoo  to  oHor  tfiini  kt  locM,  or  be  guilty  of  tho  tdigfitBit  Infidelity. 
Hia  work  pions  that  ho  fa  not  eapabla  of  ftlsehood  eiiher  in  his  om 
eanae  or  thai  of  others.  No  spirit  of  party  can  prevent  Ma  oddrcMhi^ 
equally  tocnrery  side  the  language  of  truth.  His  work  when  complete 
will  form  thp  best  nn<;wer  to  the  calumnies  uttered  by  the  historian 
liacreteiie,  against  tbe  Constituent  Assembly,  that  assembly  to  which, 
if  some  errors,  some  false  measures  can  be  oharj^ed  ap^ainst  it.  Prance, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  indebted  for  tlie  principal  benefits  which  she  derives 
fixim  her  glorious  revolution. 

*  Ifdnoliio  da  Doe  do  Rovlgo/  tom.  1  and  9,  TMm,  BoMoago. 

Ihe  publication  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Memofn  of  tho 
ancient  Police  Minister  of  Napoleon  has  produced  tbe  most  liyely  sen- 
aation  In  the  salons  of  Paris,  The  names  of  calumniator  and  detractor 
have  been  heaped  on  the  author,  who,  it  is  said,  to  escape  the  ven- 
^'-pnnce  of  the  law,  and  summonses  to  appeal  to  arms,  was  prepared  to 
Hee  to  Berlin.  All  this  noise  calls  to  mind  the  fable  of  the  mountain 
labonrinar  il'i  the  mouse.  We  have  reati  these  Memoirs  of  the  Due 
de  Rovii;o,  and  not  a  bingle  important  fact,  not  one  little  anecdote, 
having  the  charm  of  novelty  for  its  recommendation,  have  they  dis- 
closed to  US.  His  chapters  on  the  death  of  the  ]>ac  d'Enghien  accuse, 
it  is  true,  several  illustrioQa  personages,  Iho  Prince  Taneyrand,  the  Duko 
D'Alberg,  General  Hullin,  &c  ;  Init  these  Teiy  same  accusations,  the 
Due  de  Rovigo  himself  had  already  made  in  a  pamphlet,  published  by 
him  in  1823,  and  the  additions  which  he  now  furnishes,  in  no  respect 
justify  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  master,  and  do  very  Utile  credit  to 
the  author  uf  the  Memoirs. 
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t  *  Uistoira  d€S  Institutions  de  Muise  et  du  Peuple  Hebr eu/  piu'  J.  S«i> 

i  vador,  3  volf.  fai  #f«k  Pwfo,  1M8.  Mttbait. 

I  '  Historjf  of  tbeLawft  of  Moses  and  of  tha  J«wiabPeopli»'  &c. 

^  M.  Salvador  proposes  in  this  work  to  ^o  b£^k  to  the  origin  of  the 

I  inslitutioBS  of  ihe  Hebrew  nation,  to  trace  their  combinations  and 

I  effects,  to  compare  them  with  the  usages  of  other  people,  to  shew  in 

I  what  de4!,rtM"  the  manners  of  the  times,  g^eoj^raptiical  position, *niid  the 

\  movements  of  foreig;n  nations  acted  on  tlie  .fcws,  and  ])!  (Kinceti  an 

[  iatluence  on  whatever  is  mu^l  remarkable  in  Uieii  history  ;  aud  he  pro- 

i  poaes  to  point  out,  Itti^y,  the  poittte  in  WUdi  ChriitiBiiHy  U  oomieeted 

I  nitii  th>  Jwrirti  diipiwiitiBB>  Md  way  fat  maM&nd  m  to  aafanral 

i  moamfiUkamBiU  and  In  «ImI  respect  thcnr  diAr  nltogtHier.   M.  StW 

t  TmImt  has  executed  his  task  with  much  taMOt;  and  his  bool^  althouglt 

p  less  complete  than  it  might  Iiave  been  rendered,  has  great  merit  as  ,a 

I  work  of  research  and  cniditioii.   A  t  th  e  end  of  each  volume  are  collected, 

J  under  thr  idle  of  '  notes  j usii iicati ves,"  the  extracts  from  tha  tesUa 
wiiich  have  i»erved  the  author  ior  authorities  in  his  work. 


^UkmOtm        /aoM  JdaoHe.'  par  TAhbi  MmMMmm  dt  U 
I  BMhi^Anundf  1  vol*  teSvau  I^udiy  1M8«  IHiponl* 

I  •Memoirs  of  a  young  Jesuit,*  &e. 

[  The  Abbe  do  h  Roche-Arnaud  last  year  j)ubiished  a  work  entitled 

the  *  Jc'suites  Moderries,'  which  made  a  oreut  sensation  at  Paris,  and 
.  which  has  l>eeu  traiit>lated  into  Eugii^sh.    In  that  vvuik  he  introduced 

lo  Dotiee  the  mostaetiva  dii^  oftha  company  of  Jawia;  and  draggling 
Hawa  fcrth,  m  tt  wiiay  &am  <lw  abawnHy  wldA  yaaa  tiiair  hrtrignea, 
[  Md  tfaani  mp  to  the  vengeaaea  of  tfaa  publio.   Afler  makfaif  knoim 

the  men,  it  lawined  for  him  aa  of  oomae  to  g^ve  information  as  to 
their  doctrines,  and  this  he  has  undertaken  in  the  work  just  published. 
I   The  Abbe  de  la  Roche-Arnaud  was  a  Jesuit;  admitted  early  to  the 
i  intmiate  confidence  oi  ihe  good  fathers,  he  was  initiated  in  all  the 

*  mysteries  of  Mont  Rouge,  the  odious  morality,  and  the  system  of 

t  hypocrisy  of  the  order.    Disgusted  and  liorrihed  at  the  enormities  of 

I  addck  ha  bad  laonit  tha  aaorst,  lia  quIIAad  thasa  nmka  i  and  noar 

i  vaatoiadtotiM  worid,  ha  lalatat  all  that  ha  bad  aaan  and  baard  in  thfir 

1  InfiMnal  dan.  Tha  Ifanoirs  of  Ae  young  Jesuit  oonilit  of  Iblrly 

i  )Bba|itMi,  and  ara  throuf  boat  of  most  inAy  iateioat. 

'  Jsographie  des  Hommes  c^l^bres ;  ou^  Collection  da  Fac  Simile  de 
I  LeUiaa  Autographea  at  da  Signatur«a»'  'Park*  Par  livndaon* 

,  '  Collection  of  Fae-Similaa  of  Autograph  Latttra  and  Signatnras,*  8^ 

I  This  work  is  arrived  at  the  13di  No.  and  contains  mi  abundant 

I  atipi^ly  of  fac^siiniles  of  letters,  fte.  of  distinguished  men  of  divers 

\  toimtiles.  These  must  be  cs])eciallY  ediiying^  to  those  who  ara  of 

i  opinion  thsA  the  character  of  the  mdmdaal  is  to  be  estimated  by  hfa 

handwriting  more  surely  than  by  the  history  of  his  actions ;  but  wa 

confess  that  we  treat  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  sort  of  matters,  as  a 
duty  we  owe  to  the  public  to  reverence  in  a  certain  degree  whatever 

is  the  general  vogue,  being  unable  purseives  to  perceive  the  precise 
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_  _  Im  these,  numbers  Uie  curious 

■>iJi  liiii  iiiBile  kim  of  ;Martbo«mgh.  the  Prinee  Eugepe,  Boer. 
h«M«,  Charles  V^,  Janm  If^lleUaethoD^CamciUe.  Hoomcmi,  Maij 
te«tv  MictaMdUPileoto^s,  and  we  knovr  aot  how  mftny  el  esteii. 

Amons:  the  rest  is  a  letter  from  John  Philip  Kemble,  writtCB'Ui 
French,  and  arklrpssecJ  to  the  Count  Morel  de  Vhide,  Pair  de  Prance, 
a  great  friend  of  uur  actor,  Tlie  French. speak  hijrhly  <>f  the  style  of 
this  letter,  and  quote  it  aM  a  proof  of  the  ekg^ot  scholurHlup  oi  our 
Ulustrious  tragedian.  . 

"  H6tel  du  Kord,  rue  de  Richelieu,  3  Aout,  1818. 

J«nNiefirie,  «Mm  tite  dtm-mummat  db Viid^  de  cnirt  ftTeeconi^' 

Uen  de  satisfaction  je  re^nie  cc  billet  de  ymtn  mmiu   SI  ca  Joint-Ilk  vons 

eonvient,  j'aurai  le  plaisir  de  diner  chez  voae»8eniedi  qui  vient. 
J'esp^re  que  Mad.  de  Vinde  aura  Isi  boiite  fie  me  permettrede  lui  pr^^ 
senter  ina  femme,  qui  est  impatif-nte  (i  ollnr  ses  respects  et  ses  remer- 
CiiJiciis  ii  (k  s  amis,  h.  qui  son  maii  a  tant  tl 'obligations.  Sij'fi'jais 
croire  c^ue  nous  ne  ¥ous  lacoimuuderious  pas,  nous  partirions  de  Pans 
MBl  Mf,  wtn  quelqaee  iiMiiieiis  pour  admirer  les  beautes  de 

mftre  ehanaant  manr  da  la  Cdk^  eft  panr  joair  de  la  aociM  la  pintf 
aimable  du mondt. .  iefuis,  tim  tkmmit^mm sMnritoartidehnnibla 
at  trde  oblige, 

**J«P.  KamUe." 

SPAIN. 

•       -  a 

'      '  LITSRATURfi.  * 

Whw  his  Host  CatholioM^iatly.  traTiUliig  turn  fWDviBae  to  pmiMg 
haiiCJ  his  contributions  on  the  purses  of  his  subjeols  'wko^'vie  vHfa  eadi 
other  in  fating  him — and  who,  to  treat  him  ia  a  BMBBer  vaMfcy  ^ 

his  <!!'jri\ity  and  of  their  loyaltv,  speud  even  more  than  they  possess; 
Hfhile  tiie  mighty  influence  ot  the  royal  ]irp<ence  inspires  the  muse  of 
the  most  wretched  poets  lo  the  compo^iuun  of  formal  stanzas,  of 
tijvial  sonnets,  and  adulatory  couplets  a&  inscriptions  for  trium]jhal 
aiclMi  aad  ilkinanatid  tiamiMurmiaB  io.Oie  puUic  r^joidngs,  her 
nn^ttf  fth«  Qwtm,  who  has  some  tiaK«iiea  antnad  on  her  career  as  a 
Spanish  poetM  iHito  her  lyia  jo  Uglier. strains ;  qaittia^  all.Biaia 
hMmble  walks,  she  assun)^  the  epietnnap  ta  eokbrate  in  an  heroic  poem 
of  octave  rhimes,  to  be  entitled,  as  we  are  assured,  "  El  Fernando^? 
the  illustrious  deeds,  the  labours,  sutferinn^s,  and  ritost  noble  enterprises 
of  her  bcloveil  husband.  The  critics  say,  that  one  ot  the  few  branches  of 
literature  not  yet  attempted  with  .success  in  the  Spanish  laniruairc,  is  the 
epic ;  let  us,  at  any  rate,  then,  hail  the  good  intentions  of  tlie  ro  vai  poetess, 
in  bar  ambiftiaa  to  supi)ly  tlia  defidencgr  lo  apita  of  the^  difficulties 
wliidi  attend  the  theme  she  has  chosea  for  her  .poem. 

NotwithstMidiag  the  absence  of  the  King  and  his  ratmae,  Madiid 
continues  to  shine  with  a  false  lustre  capable  of  danlin^  tbose  who 
only  look  to  outward  appearances.  Never  was  greater  lillitfy  lAwrr* 
able  in  thf  f>ro!r»enades  and  (ttlier  occasions  of  public  concourse  ; 
never  was  ukum  refineiueni  jirevaieat  in  the  diversions  and  fjraad 
a^cuibUcb,    The  luliau  o|>era,  which  the  iidmbitautd  of  the  capitai 
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2  ard  now  cnjoyinp;,  is  no  le<^«  brilliant  than  that  of  Barcelona,  ever 

^  reputed  one  ui  tlie  best  ia  Kurope,  while  the  other  theatres  are  rehorled 

&  toa^  senrcd  wifli  an  tiiiidatiiNi  ttAnowB  a  ftw  fcwra  aco»  Tka  ctnaa 

i  of  thii  Is  tiie  ml  niirabcr  4»f  ttnuig«n  who  flock  to  Madrid  firoMllit 

I  pfOfinecs;  of  time  the  gvealeai  pait  are  aspirants  after  places  and 

i  boBours*  a  calliQg  of  aaeient  standings  in  Spain  ;  and  as  this  pmaoti 

I  requires  that  the  purse-string's  be  kept  constantly  open,  a  temporary 

i  circulation  of  the  sj^ecie  is  the  natural  consequence,  while  the  j)'iblic 

diversions  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  all  those  who  know  not  what 
to  do  with  their  time,  until  their  turn  arrives  to  be  admitted  to  the 


ante-room,  or  the  secretariat,  to  hear  ihe  consolatory  announcement« 
mU  J0S  whtU  can  he  ^Umi-^-j^rai/  rthtm  t»  a  fm  daift,  Howefer 
this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  rsfinaoient  of  taste  and  pidite  IcaniiDfr 
have  recently  leeelYed  an  inpetas»  while  matters  of  knowledge  M 

Ipreater  utility  are  more  thnn  ever  neglected.  Of  this  improvemeat  ift 
taste  we  have  an  example  m  the  theatres,  where,  instenrl  of  repetitions 
of  unmeaning:  and  badly-translated  nielodrames  of  the  French  school, 
the  best  pieces  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Moreto,  and  his  conlem- 
poraries  are  often  represented.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  in  aU 
tlwae  ptodtteftaoDSof  the  ancient  Spanidi  theatre^  the  fesliDf  ofnatloiiai 
pride,  ^udtatkm  Of  mind  paoportknied  to  Ihe  greatness,  Ihe  rememr 
brance  of  which  was  fresh'  in  ihe  mind  of  every  Spaniard  ai  the  lima 
they  were  written,  predominate  over  every  other  sentiment :  this 
same  feeling;  still  survives,  and  the  Spaniard  attaches  himself  to  it  the 
more,  as  throug^h  its  means  he  keeps  out  of  sii^ht  the  state  of  debase- 
ment and  den;radation  into  which  he  is  now  lallen.  In  many  of  the 
ancieui  pieces,  niureover,  the  piiuciple  oi  absolute  obedience  to  the 

Hill  of  ttie  stfftreign,  and  s  soft  of  idohntiy  Ibr  Ida  penon,  are  Ineul* 
calsd ;  and  this  areamatanee  is  one  of  the  tnosT  condnoive  to  the 
'gaining  for  tiiese  pieces  a  good  leoeption  from  the  oensonMp^  to 
which  they  aie  submitted  before  tt^  permission  for  their  representation 

can  be  procured.  Tl^ese  causes,  more,  perhaps,  than  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  productions  themselves,  account  for  the  n-reat  tavour 
shewn  towards  *  Selections  t  rom  the  Ancient  Spanish  Theatre,'  a  work 
now  reprinting  in  Madrid,  and  which  has  obtained  a  greater  numbeir 
of  subscribers  than  any  which  have  appeared  of  late  years,  not  except- 
ing even  tiiosa  which  cset  with  the  nnost  signal  pioteckioo. 

The  Jesuits^  too  much  occupied  with  aims  of  a  higher  Hlght,  do 
little  for  letters.  They  advance  with  gigantic  steps  ;  and,  in  contra- 
diction to  their  prntestutionH  at  the  time  of  their  re-establishment,  and 
wliich  manv  simple  people  were  crednlous  enough  to  believe,  that  they 
are  monks  and  lioLiiiag  more,  now  sliew  clearly  that  thev  have  lost 
nothing  oi  the  ancient  spirit  of  their  institution.  The  principal  works 
printed  by  them  are  the  following :  *  Selectos  de  los  Autores  Latinos,' 
(SdectioBS  firom  the  Latin  Antbora) ;  '  Oiamalica  Griega  del  P. 
FitisciH'  (Greek  Grammar) ;  and  •  La  Historia  AatiquB,  del 
liuchesne  traduzida  al  Caste! lano,'  (The  Ancient  History  of  the 
P.  Duchesne,  translated  into  Castillian)  ;  to  the  notable  dieeredil» 
however,  of  that  beautifol  idiom.  For  the  rest,  '  The  Agregaciones 
al  Cora?ron  de  Jesus,'  (Contribution  to  the  heart  of  Jesus,)  and  other 
jiuch  iriOes,  increase  ad  iiUuutuin ;  they  are  sown  with  a  liberal  hand,- 
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and  ill  time  wiU  produce  their  fruit.  The  number  of  tlie  pupils  of  the 
Jesuits  aufrments  from  duy  to  d:iy ;  t!ie  claims  of  estates,  under  the 
pretext  of  recovery  of  lost  property,  are  continual ;  the  Seminaria  de 
Nobles  of  Madrid  has  been  converted  into  Cofcgio  Imperial  dc  la  Com- 
pania  de  Jesus,  with  every  accompaniment  of  splendour  and  profusion 
as  well  iu  internal  arrangement  as  in  the  building  itself.  During  the 
last  whiter  the  oollegiates,  by  way  of  a  domestic  amusement,  repre- 
sented a  <|rama  entitled  the  *  Terrible  Noche  de  un  proseilto,*  The 
terrible  Night  of  one  proscribed.  The  concourse  of  spectators  was 
immense,  and  of  the  highest  ranks  ;  and  the  gates  of  the  seminary 
were  thronged  with  the  mof5t  brilliant  equipages  waiting  for  \he  com- 
pany within.  The  J  csuits,  however,  cannot  do  every  thinj;* ;  and  lience 
has  arisen  the  necessity — and  also  the  fact  vvliieh  has  actually  occurred — • 
that  the  father  professor  of  physics  at  the  imperial  college,  not  being 
one  of  that  order,  before  giving  his  lectures,  tales  care  to  learn  what  the 
professor  at  the  establishment  of  S.  Isidore  inculcates  on  the  same 
(»oint,  and  by  this  regulates  his  own  lessons,  thus  shedding  on  his 
pupils  a  reflected  light.  With  all  these  pretensions,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Jesuits  should  he  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  other  orders,  who 
hold  them  in  greater  detestation  even  than  that  which  they  feel  for  the 
philosophers  and  Jansenists,  names  which  the  good  fathers  hestnw 
liberally  on  their  enemies,  to  discredit  them  with  the  simple.  A  grave 
Franciscan,  Carmelite,  or  Dominican,  when  reminded  of  the  progress 
made  by  tlie  Jesuits*  and  of  the  favour  enjoyed  by  them  at  court,  will 
answer  with  resentment  scarcely  concealed,  and  evident  Ill-will,  **Thie, 
they  are  all  the  vogue,  but  it  is  a  vogue  that  will  pass.'* 

besides  the  works  to  which  we  have  already  alluded»  the  fi>Uowiiig 
also  deserve  notice. 

*  Coairtnliiioi*  de  laa  4uK>aadoDes  productovM  pam  las  obms  di 

utilidad  piyibtiea*' 

CTIw  Eipedlency  of  Joint-Slock  Assodatloiis  for  Wmts  of  poblit 

QtUhy.') 

This  memoir,  the  author  of  which  is  Don  Antonio  Prat,  urges  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  establishing  in  Spain  the  English  system  of 
joint-stock  companies,  for  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
and  other  public  works.  We  cannot  do  less  than  commend  the  pa- 
triotic zeal  of  the  author,  and  hope  that  his  work,  which  is  well 
arranged,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  useful  (acts  and  notices 
contained  in  it,  will  not  be  for  ever  lost  labour.  For  the  present,  and 
until  a  government  capable  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  middle  and 
productive  classes  of  society  shall  be  established,  all  that  can  be 
expected  for  it  is,  that  it  shall  be  read  and  praised  by  those  who  desire 
the  regeneration  of  their  country. 

*  Bosquejo  de  Italics,  o  Assumtes  que  juntaba  para  sa  histolia  D.  Jua- 

tino  Matute  i  Gavnria»  individuo  de  la  Real  Andemia  de  la 
Hiatoria  i  de  la  de  Biienaas  I^etras  de  Sevilia.' 

SMI  «r  ItiKea';  or  Nolea     its  Hfatory/  Ac.) 

This  la  a  work  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  Inteiett  themsehret 
hi  afltt^murUai  Tesearehesy  and  e^ecially  of  Ihose  who  Btndy  tlia 
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liispaiio-Romaa  transactions.    The  famous  Ilalica,  admiUed  by  the  i 
Romans  to  mimidpal  rig^his,  presents  \n  her  yenenble  ruins  a  great 
Variety  of  objects,  capable  of  throwing-  light  on  some  of  the  most 
curious  questions  reUtive  to  the  ancient  Betica  when  under  the  domi* 
Hlon  of  the  Komand. 

^  GuipuscoajGO  Danftso  gogoangarrien  CSondaixa,  i|e«  Historia  da  los 

antiquos  bailes  Qni^woavnos,  i  reglas  instructivas  para  esecutarloft 
bien  i  cantarios  en  verso.  Por  Don  Juan  Ignacio  de  Ixtncte*  SaB 

Sebastian/ 

(*  History  of  the  anei^  Baaees  of  the  Guipuzcoans,  and  rules  loc 

executing*  them  well,  and  8higUl|f  them  in  Terse.') 

This  little  work  also  relates  to  antiquities,  but  to  the  antiquities  of 
an  existinq"  people,  h?^b1v  iiitcrrstinn:  for  thrir  customs  and  political 
institutions,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  iuuIl  v  t  he  dominion  of  by  the 
Spani«?h  monarch}'.  In  the  small  province  ot  Uuipu?:coa,  in  Biscay, 
liberty  and  the  patriarchal  virtues  still  find  an  asylum.  To  portray 
this  liberty  and  these  virtnes,  without  any  afi^ctation  of  erudition, 
explaining  the  allnsions  of  the  dances  and  diversions  of  the  Gnipuz- 
coans,  regarded  as  the  symbols  of  their  social  existence,  if  It  be  not 
the  object,  is,  at  any  rate,  the  result  of  this  worlc.  It  is  written  by  a 
man  devoid  of  polish,  and,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  of  little  more 
learning  than  enough  to  ennhle  him  to  sifrn  hh  mvn  name.  The  work 
is  delightful  for  its  simplicity,  for  the  multitude  ot  traditional  notices 
it  contains,  for  the  love  of  counti*y  it  displays,  and  for  the  truth  of  its 
pictures.  The  descriptions  of  the  dances  and  innocent  games  form» 
hs  it  were,  Uero^lyplucs  of  the  history,  the  nsaees,  and  of  tiie  society 
of  the  BIscayan  district,  as  picturesque  to  behold  as  they  are  estimable 
for  their  natund  qualities.  The  woik  is  written  in  the  BIscayan 
dialect,  with  much  purity  and  refinement  of  language ;  and,  among 
many  other  singularities,  possesses  thnt  of  presenting,  translated  with 
an  ability  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  various  passages  of  the  de- 
lightful prose  in  which  Jovellanos  wrote  his  interesting  memoir  on  the 
public  diversions  of  Spain. 

LITBaATUaS* 

«     

*Vorlesungen  ueber  die  FhOosophie  des  lebeas  Ton  I<Vederidi  von 
Schlegel  K.;  K.  Legationsrath,  und  Bitter  dcs  Christus  ordenst 
^litglied  des  K.  K.  Akademie  der  bildenden  &CUiste,  und  Dr.  der 
Philosophic/— Wien,  1897-8. 

(•  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  by  Frederick  von  Schlegel,  Im- 
perial-Royal Counsellor,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  Member  of 
theLR.  Academy  of  Arts,  and  Dr.  in  Philosophy/  Vienna,  18S7-8.) 

Frederick  Schlegel  is  the  brother  of  William  Schlegel  whose  pro- 
fession of  Protestant  faith  we  touched  on  in  our  preceding  number. 
This  author,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  long  title,  is  one  of  tliose 
whom  AHieri  calls  court  writers,  and  who,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  pests 
<tf  literature.    For,  surely,  if  the  must  noble  possession  of  man  be 
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ratiocination  and  mental  power,  certainly  the  prostitution  of  tlicse  noble 
endouments  is  the  most  dispisting  of  all  abuses  of  our  faculties;  and 
that  which  most  exciies  tiie  indignation  and  loathing  of  an  honest  mind, 
l8''io  ob«enrc  men,  gifled,  perhaps,  mora  than  otbtr  mortals  with  cap»> 
«ity  and  diepoutJctai  to  advoMB  tho  tame  «f  troth.  In  thair  cupidity  to 
acquire  riches  and  wotidly  hooonn,  dose  thtir  eyes  upon  the  light*  and» 
feifirning  to  be  mfanated  by  a  true  Ml  iir  what  is  best,  hyponkioalty 
rpjort  their  own  convietion  and  bteomt  miniaten  of  tyranny  and 
auperstition. 

Frederick  Schlegel  is  one  of  these  afflicting  instances  of  self-abase- 
ment. With  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  brought  up  in 
those  principles  of  humane  philanthropy  and  independeot  research, 
•which  form  the  basis  of  that  amalioration  of  aooMty  wliicli  has  atmoafc 
omversally  htoktn  tbtougfa  the  chains  of  despotism,  both  eivil  and 
rdigious,  and  which  has  opened  the  roadof  happiness  and  consequence 
to  the  multitude, — the  auA^orof  the  lectures  before  us,  from  Protestant 
has  turned  Catliolic,  being  a  Catholic  he  has  become  Jesuit,  and  from 
the  eulon^ist  of  liberty,  has  descended  to  be  the  most  grovelling  slave 
of  Au*<tria,  and  of  Metlernich,  its  true  monarch.  These  lectures  allbrd 
a  proot  of  tlie  mental  weakness  into  which  that  man  falls,  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  sordid  gain,  naorifkres  his  honest  conviction,  and  speaks  and 
writes  to  gratify  a  despot 

The  Emperor  of  Auatria,  as  is  well  known  to  all  from  his  celebrated 
speech  at  Laybach,  andfiom  Other  most  wise  sayings  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  is  thoroughly  averse  from  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
human  mind ;  he  abhors  that  veracious  philosophy  which,  separating^ 
preietu  e  and  illusion  from  realities,  removes  tlie  tuise  glare  and  sem- 
blaiice  of  truth  with  which  ignorance  covers  her  works.  To  conquer, 
therefore,  the  Imperial  hatred  of  learning,  or,  more  correctly  sjpeakiug, 
to  eialt  the  syMem  of  ignorance  which  Is  the  fiiundatiotk  Mb  of  civil 
fNid  religioas  dsapotiam»  Ihe  Chevalier  Scblcgnl  occasionally  gives 
public  lectures  in  Vienna,  in  which,  in  divers  ingenious  ways,  he 
attempts  to  persuade  bis  hearers  that  there  is  no  safety  for  man  but  in 
n  totnl  relinquishment  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  in  a  passive  rmd  re- 
signed abandonment  to  whatever  Hm  absohite  wiU  of  one  man  sbaii 
please  to  decree  for  him. 

This  Ottoman  plaiosophy,  in  vauiously  turned  phrases  and  under 
divers  metaphors,  forms  tbe  subtance  of  the  present  lectures ;  and  the 
Uessed  Ulb  to  whkh  it  would  lead  poor  humaw^,  iN  nn&rtnmitely, 
Bfeeisely  that  to  which  the  alnvea  In  onr  colonies*  in  common  with  ul 
ihesntjeeiiof  Attslria,  are  eondemned. 

*J?ttrsten  und  Volker  von  Sud  Eurupa  in  sechzehnten  und  siebzehnten 
Jahihundert,  yorn^UDlich  aus  nngndmcktcn  Gesandtschaf  bericbten 
Ton  Leopold  Rank.'  Hamburgh. 

Princes  and  People  of  the  South  of  Kiirope,  In  the  16lh  and  17th 
cmiliiiiis^  drawn  principally  from  diplomatic  documents.*) 
This  was  tfaa  most  tmnarkabla  of  the  literary  novelties  which  appesred 
•t  last  Leipsic  fair.  The  author,  whose  historical  capabulty  wa« 
abnady  attested  by  his  excellent  criticism  on  modern  historians,  baa 
employed.  In  th»  woik  btfim  m»  tha  m«ft  ptoj/ksmm  Msiduiiy  In 
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fnvestigatinir  the  history  of  the  princes  aod  people  of  the  Soiiiii>  in 
16th  and  17(h  centuries. 

Favoured  with  access  to  divers  diplomatic  archives,  he  ha^  drawn  a 
true  and  Kf«ly  picture  of  the  corruptaoii  wb jcb,  by  means  of  Uw  abso- 
lute monareltt.  of  the  Soatfa,  hes  infested  Boiope.  He  hae,  especially, 
eaeeeeded  in  (fisclosiiig  the  internal  machinery  of  the  fttid  system  of 
ftdmliiietnrtiOB  which  originated  in  Spain,  and  thence  spread  far  and 
wide — a  syjstem  whidi  has,  at  len^h,  broufrht  that  country  to  the  brink 
of  ruin*  the  banefiil  eflfects  of  which  will  not  be  ^confined  to  the  penii^ 
sula.  ' 

In  these  respect*?,  ns  well  as  in  regard' to  the  new  cliaracter  and 
light  iu  which  many  individuals  luvowu  to  history  are  now  shewn  for 
ne  flfsl  tiini^  tlw  book  we  ere  notidnif  ie  worthy  of  the  preeent  age ;  . 
ItistiMwetkof  ftMBwhoisafeoiiceapoliticittwdaahistoria^  . 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands  is  estimated  at  6,148,286  inhabit- 
ants :  of  these,  633.859  children  receive  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools,  7038  youths  are  educated  in  the  colleges  and  classical  acade- 
mies, and  2038  are  students  at  the  universities. 

These  tiniTersities  are  six  in  iramber ;  that  c^Lonfain,  whSdi*  while 
H  is  the  most  andent,  is  also  tbe  most  eeMrated,  and  the  raoei  fif»- 
qnented,  reckons  about  six  bundled  students.  The  0ah>mitT  of 
Leyden,  which  was  instit\ited  in  recompense  of  the  brave  defenet 
mndo  by  the  city  against  the  Spnnijirds  in  1574,  has  rendered  its^ 
iiiuslrious  by  tlic  number  ot  distmguished  scholars  it  has  produced. 
Those  of  Lie£j:e,  of  Glieut,  of  Utrecht,  of  Groningen,  have  also  deserved 
tlie  esteem  and  consideration  of  the  natives  of  their  respective  pro- 
vineei. '  That  of  Gnmingen  is  the  IcasI  freqaented ;  the  regular  mm- 
ber  of  its  eeholars  scarcely  exceeds  Ihfee  hmdMd.  Bseh  of  then 
itniTevsitles  comprises  four  fiienlties : — those  of  law,  medicine,  the 
sciences,  and  the  humanities.  Leyden,  UtredMt  and  flmaiingcn  hatVi 
besides  a  theological  faculty. 

The  northern  provinces  of  tlie  Netherlands  have,  moreover,  three 
Athenicums,  or  suj)erior  ct)lleges,  which,  however,  have  nothiiiar  in 
common  with  tiie  Atheusums  of  England  and  France,  or  even  ot  the 
aottthem  prorlnees  of  the  Netherlands^  tini  tbe  name.  The  Athenee- 
nms  of  Amsterdam,  Franeker,  and  Defenter*  hi  pofaiA  of  luft«  may  be 
considered  uniTCtaitiefl^  wanting  onlj  the  power  of  ooni^rring' tho 
dcffree  of  Doctor. 

VVithin  the  last  few  ycnr?*,  two  pjrand  establishments,  destined 
to  spread  instruction  amonfj  the  ])eoplc,  have  been  fnmiHed  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  king-clom.  We  allude  to  the  AtheiKinun  of 
Brussels,  a  sort  of  academy,  in  wiiicli  every  branch  of  iearinng;  and  the 
tdences  IS  taught  by  able  professors,  brought  there  irom  all  parts  of 
ISnrope ;  and  the  theological  infltUntlon,  establialMd  at  lionvain,  under 
ibe  title  of  '  Ccffljgpe^Philwophiqne/  s  eott  of  gfnnd  nonNl  aohooU 
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Civilization  aud  learning  have  advanced  jrreatly  in  the  provinces  of 
Belg^ium  and  Holland  since  the  restoration  oi  the  house  ot  Orange. 
In  these,  elementwy-instrucHoii  is  miicli  more  general  than  In  Fnnce, 
and  almost  equals  what  it  is  in  England.  The  desire  to  acquire  know*- 
ledge  of  a  solid  kind  is  noiconfinra  to  the  Inferior  and  younger  classes 
of  society ;  the  higher  ranksj  and  men  of  a  certain  age,  wfao»  a  few 
years  ng-o,  had  no  taste  for  any  but  the  lig-htest  reading,  now  attend 
in  considerable  numbers  the  lechircs  of  the  Atliena^ums  and  the 
universities.  Associations  to  prouui  c  tlie  perusal  of  cl)aice  works  and 
of  periodical  puijliculioiis,  in  the  manner  of  our  hook  societies,  have 
been  formed  in  difierent  towns,  and  the  public  libraries,  until  lately 
hut  little  used,  become  every  day  more  nnd  mote  {reqiientiNl>  and  thus 
alford  a  proof  of  the  happy  change  which  has  been  efleeted  In  the 
babita  of  the  people  of  HoUaad  aud  Flanders. 

UTSnATUBI. 

Ai.TTTOucfT,  with  roc^ard  to  elementary  education,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Keiherlands  may  be  clas*^ed  willi  the  most  enlijihtened  covinfries 
Kuropc.  ill  a  literary  point  of  vievv  it  ranks  beh)w  Kiinland,  France, 
Germany,  and  even  Italy,  liie  number  ot  works  publifahed  at  Brus- 
sels and  Amsterdam  is  insignificaut  t  the  first  of  these  towns  scarcely 
prints  any  thing  but  counterfeits  of  French  works:  and  the  Dnteh 
language  has  too  limited  a  range  to  a  (Ford  much  occupation  to  the  press 
of  Amsterdam  iu  tlie  composition  of  books  in  thai  dklect.  The  tlM 
following  are  the  only  wcjiks  of  any  importance  published  in  4Im 
I^etherlaads  since  the  be^iu^in^  of  thft  year. 

*Plotarque  des  Fkys-Bas,  on  Vie  des  hommes  illastres  de  oe 
•  Reiyaume.' 

*•  The  Flemish  Plutarch,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Illustrious  Men  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netfanriandm.*  Bmesels*  1888.  Laamt.  4  tols. 
8vo. 

As  yet  two  volumes  only  of  this  interesting  gallery  of  distinguished 
Belgians  has  been  published:  and  we  have  seen  but  the  first.  This 
contains  the  biography  of  lYillinm  I.;  of  Ruyter;  Hubens;  John  II.; 
Qrotins;  Brauwer  de  WU;  Vondel;  Erasmus;  Boerhaave;  Gretryi 
Swammerdam;  Huygens;  and  of  Charles  Y,  Tfie  ])ort raits  of  these 
celebrated  men  are  written  wilh  elegance,  and  ac(|uire  additional 
interest  from  the  number  of  anecdotes  introduced  in  the  narrative  of 
their  lives.  Tbe  memoirs  of  Branv.er  de  Wit,  Vondel,  Svvaminerdam, 
Erasmus,  and  Hoerhaave,  appear  to  us  to  combine  all  iliat  is  desirable 
in  biography.  For  the  otl\ers,  we  cannot  say  so  much ;  in  these  the 
errors,  anachronisms,  and  omlssiotis  are  frequent,  and  detract  greatly 
ilrom  their  value.  Tlie  notice  on  Grotius,  the  date  of  whose  death, 
which  was  in  August,  1645,  is  omitted,  is,  however,  highly  Interesting! 
the  originality  of  mind,  and  the  facility  and  happiness  in  expressing 
his  thoughts,  which  distinguished  this  writer,  are  strongly  exemplified 
by  his  descri|'tinn  of  his  native  country,  Holland,  * as  aland  in  whictt 
^e  four  elements  are  merely  sjcetghed.' 
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*  Miiigriiagiii  tin  WiderluMoiieii  Inhimd,' 

*  Patriotic  Miscelluif*  pablisM  bj  J.  F.  Wfllcmf.  No.  K  and  f. 
Antwerp,  IHSa  Svo. 

This  is  a  Qollectioii  of  pieocs  never  before  'printed,  enriched  with 

dissertations  or  notices  on  various  points  of  literature  and  history. 
The  tsvo  numbers  before  us  contain  ;  1.  a  transla'ion  in  FbMnish  verse 
of  the  char!nin<r  Lntin  poem  of  the  Jesuit  Meyer,  entitled  '  liuna 
Ardens.'    2.  Two  ancient  pieces  of  Flemish  potli  y,  with  ;  niiotatious. 

3.  A  letter  from  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  which  that  powerful  monarch, 
the  lord  of  the  treasuret  of  tko  new  world,  iavithes  His  cajoleries  on 
the  fcood  town  of  Antwerpj^  to  coax  from  it  a  paltry  pecnniary  aid. 

4.  Remarks  on  Vondel  and  Maria  Tesselschade  Visacher.  5.  A  dis- 
sertation, in  which  it  is  attempted  to  claim  for  Antwerp  the  glory  of 
the  invention  of  printing*,  towards  the  ye:ir  1446.  6.  TiCtters  written 
from  Antwerp  duriiiji"  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Al<'n(;ou  was  seek- 
ing to  form  lor  hiuibelf  a  sovereignty  in  the  KetUcrlands,  The  collec- 
tion is  curious,  amusing,  aud  iubtructive. 

♦L.es  Souverains  de  fEurope  en  1S:?B,  et  Icnrs  Ilt^ritiers  preromptifs, 
^urs  Gouver»icmc;r\  \o\]v^  Cnhitictv,  Ictirs  Ambassadcurs,  iours 
Chargt^s  d'  Atiuires,  dans  Its  diverges  Cuurs,  avec  Portraits.' 

C*The  Sovereigns  of  Europe  in  1828,  their  heirs  presumptive,  goyera- 
ments,  &c.'    Brusselea,  182S.    Tarlier,  1  vol.  8vo.} 

7he  author,  in  taldngfiar  lua  motto  tbowovda  of  -Bossuet,  *  JUaarai* 

sonl  faits  pour  les  peuples,  et  non  les  pcuplcs  pour  les  rois,'  aunounces 
at  once  that  the  soveretjjns  of  Europe  will  not  hnd  in  him  a  very  lenient 
judge.  We  naturally,  therefore,  turn  to  the  portraits  of  those  who  are 
most  notorious  tor  oppoi»iUon  to  the  advance  of  enlighienment,  in  order 
to  form  a  drst  idea  of  tiie  manner  of  the  anonymous  biographer.  We 
opened  tb*  Itavea  witb  b  fiMling  of  prejudi^ ;  wa  fmnd  to  IM  in  tfae 
book  beibie  va»  o«e  of  Iha  lamily  of  scandaiooa  biograpfaiea  with  whUk 
OYcry  country  of  JBorope  has  been  recently  iamdated,  and  the  graator 
.part  of  which  Imire  e\cited  the  contempt  and  diagiisl  of  alt  boMlt 
int!'.<1'',  whatever  may  be  their  j)olitical  opinions.  At  the  same  time  wo 
could  entertain  but  little  hope  that  such  a  subject  could  It  treated  with 
due  imparliaiity.  We  were  agreeably  disappointed  in  both  these  re- 
spects. The  author  of  the  *  Souveraius  de  I'Europe'  has  successftilly 
grappled  wHb  tbo  diffionltka  of  bia  avbjcet,  and  acquitted  bimself  with 
credit  in  bis  undertaking  t  bts  pen  is  free  fiom  that  malignity  wbidi  ii«i 
ifO  many  duuns  for  the  party-spirit  of  the  agt:  be  bas  not  sought  tn 
gain  the  favour  of  bis  readers  by  wielding  tba  weapon  of  ridicutiv  but 
has  preferred  to  owe  ihr  iinnre'^sion  he  makes  on  them,  to  Uie  more 
powcrfid  arms  of  lop^ic  and  truth.  If  his  portraits  be  not  painted  with 
that  richness  of  colour,  and  that  boldness  of  pencil  which  betoiven  the 
htmd  of  a  master,  they  possess,  at  least,  the  strong  resemblance  w  hich 
bespeaks  the  consdeotious  author.  Facts  are  related  ia  a  temjjcii^ie 
tOM,  and  aodona  am  inleipieted  witb  vaaarvo :  wo  ind  ft  w  of  tboao 
bardy  oaaortioM  wblob  fBoy»  iadeed,  ooiifay  the  Imtb,  bm  wbieb  ait 
.pisoed  in  too  woak  a  light  to  aUow  us  to  prpDonnco  that  they  are  mim 
tban'  pvobabiiitiaa*  Tbia  ia.*  wiak  .to  ha  reomuttcndedk  thartfiiM^  ng^ 
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wm  nueh,  pertiapfl,  lot  eontainin^  novel  matter,  as  finr  bringing  together 

in  a  single  volume,  a  ma5!«!  of  information  which  must,  otherwise,  be 
sougiit  for  through  a  number  ot  historical  documents.  The  articles 
most  distin^ished  for  faithful  dehneation,  and  for  the  sound  ideas  thef 
develop,  are  tbos«  on  ^pain^  the  llomaii  States,  and  Sweden* 


THE  NEW  MINISTRy.  " 

How  bappv  the  soldier  who  lives  on  his  pay, 
Aad  spcwCi  hatf^'efowa  oat  of  lixpeneo  a  daf. 

Whbii  we  went  to  press  tast  month,  th«  new  minUtiy  was  not  wholly 
fenned.    Its  extimordinary  military  complexion  was  indeed  already 

apparent ;  hut  it  was  scarcely  more  than  rumour,  and  people  were  still 
inclined  to  exclaim,  It  is  impossible  1"  They  mi^lit  have  been  an- 
swered in  the  words  of  the  Fool  in  the  play,  *'  1  did  nut  snv  it  was 

S»ssible,  I  only  said  it  wa.s  true."    Aud  so  indeed  it  has  proved.  Sir 
eorge  Murray  it  Secretary  for  tha  Cidoniaa— Sir  Hanry  HanUngc 
It  Seciatary  at  War. 

We  wonder  at  the  Duka  of  WeHiiigtoii  bdog  opposed  to  Aa  march 
of  inAaQeet  $  in;  iwUliout  some  new  palant  road  to  knowledge,  hour, 
U]^on  earth,  can  he  and  his  subaherns  learn  anythiiic:  about  their  new 
trade?  Unless  the  TIamiltotiinu  system  be  applied  to  state  matters 
as  well  as  to  lanc^iuiire,  how  is  Sir  (loorg-e  Murray  to  be  an  fait  of  all 
the  difficult,  mullitudinous,  and  intricate  questions  of  coioniai  policy  2 
How  ? — ^Why,  he  is  a  lieutenant-general,  and  a  G.  C.  B. 

Mr.  Haikiason^  eaplaaotkio  whioh,  aa  a  apaadw  araa  excellent, 
and  tha  parotatioii  of  wUali  aioaeto  a  dttgiaa4if  abaoiata  aloquenoa 
to  which  wa  had  not  aupposed  him  to  be  equal,--told  a  iHtla  agaiasC 
Uinself,  and  a  great  deal  ag-ainst  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  told 
against  himself,  inasmuch  as  hU  first  letter  was  certainly  hasty  and 
ill-advised  ;  and  might,  undoubtedly,  bear  the  Interpretation  which  the 
Duke  attached  to  it.  It  told  also,  we  think,  a  little  against  himself, 
in  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  explanations  when  His  (»race, 
with  a  cold  insolenoa  ana  have  seldom  aecn  pamileled,  insisted  upon 
aottthmlan^  to  attach  a  meaning  to  expreirioitt  wfaioh  their  writer  said 
they  wore  not  tnUoded  to  bear,  and  to  refiiae  to  listen  to  that  latef|»«- 
tation  which  their  eonstfuetlon  equally  expressed,  and  which  the  writer 
declared  was  the  sense  in  which  he  had  used  them.  When  the  Doko 
acted  in  such  a  way  as  this,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  was  determined 
Mr.  Huskisson  should  go ;  and  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
dignified,  if  he  had  told  the  Duke  he  saw  that  was  his  intention,  left 
oil'  explaining,  and  gone  at  once.  Still,  we  can  attach  very  great 
consideration  to  the  Mings  which  Mr.  HbAIssoq  MUy  aad  honomw 
aUy  eonftssed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Plaoa  to  liha  wss  not 
■Msa  pUce ;  he  was  there  as  the  rep^eseatsllYeand  Otgaaof  a  sjslefls 
whichp  if  ha  dad  »Bi  iafs&ty  ha  ontatnly  was 
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He  had  chalked  oul  a  migbty  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  country»c 
mqd  bad  b^im  to  aok  upon  it.  He,  1im|,  09fffie4  it  Uv^ough  ^  atoriigrv 
moniiiiflf,  and  mui  now  anerging  ifit«tMR  ivmdi  an^^mio^  ma  ijib 
noon.    The  country  looked  up  to  him  as  the  stay  of  this  system — as 
the  person  who  would  work  it  throug^h  to  perfection.    For  him  to  U)se 
power  was,  therefore,  n«?  thoiin;h  you  -shotiM  fh^prive  a  painter  of  his 
pencil  as  his  work  advanced  to  completion  ;   or  tell  an  architect  to 
finish  au  edifice,  three  parts  complete,  ^\itilont  mortar,  stone,  or  slruw. 
We  can  perfectly  understand  that  a  man,  feeling  himself  upon  this 
prond !  eminence — ^the  representative  of  adTanceoient*  the  organ  of 
national  improvement-^honld  be  mostlolii  to  sink  into  a  private  indi- 
Tidiud ;  and  we  can  make  every  atlowance  for  his  strfvlng  to  remain 
in  a  sitnation  where  he  was  at  once  so  useful  and  so  great. 

Mr.  Huskisscii'-  rv]ilnTintio:i  told  :'^ainst  t!ie  Duke  of  Wclliiifr-ton,' 
by  exposinj^  the  ]Ki]try  1  nri^ain-and-sale  motives  by  which  he  wa8  ac- 
tuated in  wishijjg:  lor  his  colleague's  discharge;  and  the  picf-headed, 
schoolboy-like  obstinacy  with  which  he  carried  it  iiUu  ettect.  With 
r«g^d  to  the  motives,  it  was  quite  maniftst  that  the  indi^peHdmt  Duke 
of  Wdlington  is  troeklvBg  In  tiie  most  abjeet  'manner  to  the  great 
borov^h-hoiders,  and  that  it  was  neceisary  to  sacrifioe  Mr.  Hiisklsson 
to  buy  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  certainly  is  somewhat  of  an  c^i- 
jrrninmatic  comment  upon  our  constitution"  as  it  works,**  to  reflect 
that  tlie  most  intellcctnal,  learned,  aiul  ahle  ministfr  in  the  govern- 
ment should  be  sacrificed  at  the  beck  oi"  a  hoohy  peer,  whose  exhihi- 
tions,  **  few  and  far  between"  in  the  House  of  L»ords,  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  ble  Oraee  would  have  some  difficulty  in  solving  the 
problem  of,  as  he  wonM  phrase  it,  «*  Whsit  ti  two  times  two?*  '  How. 
ever,  '*  the  system  works  well,"  and  it  frivM  the  ponwr  to  th{s4)oronf  h« 
inon£j;ering  bumpkin  to  say,  like  Francis  of  Atts^ia,  **  I  want  no  clever 
and  learned  men,"  and  to  turn  them  out  ncroTdn)p,ly  forthwith.  But 
it  was  not  the  mere  r^encral  hatred  of  dulness  to  talent — of  dukes  of 
lone:  d*  mt  to  the  sons  of  their  own  action*^ — of  country-srenllemen 
to  the  uu\oeates  of  free  trade  in  corn — of  old  George  the  Tiiird  tories 
to  men  of  enlarged  views  and  liberal  principles.  There  was  all  this, 
to  be  sure ;  bnt  there  was  also  the  sin  of  Mr.  Huskisson  having  voted 
•Mdnst  the  transference  of  the  East  Retford  franchise  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  This,  quoth  Wellington,  our  Nottinjphamshirc  friend  will 
never  forgive.  Huskisson,  for  a  moment,  has  ceased  to  be  "  a  man  of 
sense."  Poor  le  coup,  Phi]ipj)c,  je  tc  tiens.  But,  no;  we  doubt  if 
his  military  Grace's  reading-  extend  to  this  quotation.  We  mean,  he 
felt  that  he  had  got  Husky  in  his  grip,  and  he  would  not  loose  it.  "  It 
is  no  mistake,  it  can  be  no  mistake,  it  shall  be  no  mistake ' — to  use  the 
Dnke^s  most  uibtne  end  gentlemanlike  expression  to  JLord  Dudley. 
I  shall  get  NeweasUe,  and  get  rid  of  Huskisson  at  one  blow.  I  shall 
giin  a  blockhead  who  has  boroughs,  and  rid  myself  of  a  man  nnder  whoso 
superiority  I  wrhhe,  who  has  none — **  There  xAail  be  no  mistake.'' 

Huskisson  v^one,  anrl  l.ord  Dudley  (who  appears  throughout  to  havo 
acted  a  mo^t  in:iiily  pnrt),  T.nrd  Palmerslon,  "and  the  rest"  having 
gone  with  hiin, — tlie  (^ue&uou  was  how  to  till  their  places.   And,  cer* 
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tainly,  we  must  own  that,  for  the  purposes  required,  no  idea  more  happy 
than  that  adopted,  could  have  been  devised.  If  it  were  the  Duke  s 
owfit  we  have  done  him  injutittce; — ^for  it  was  MgM — a  quality  which, 
we  believe,  friend  nor  fbe  ever  accused  His  Grace  of  possessing.  His 
choosing  his  own  immediate  military  satellites,  was  a  wise  measure ; 
because  the  submission  he  demanded  was  such  as  no  man  of  inde- 
pendent ff^elinofs,  or  laying  claim  to  that  rank  of  intellect  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  necessary  for  snrh  places,  could  submit  to. 
Military  men  trained  in  habitual  sul  ^li^bion,  and  having  been  con- 
stantly about  his  person  dunug  his  wars,  would,  of  course,  cotisider 
themselves  merely  as  eiecutive  officers— and  never  dream  of  having 
more  than  a  subordinate  discretion  of  their  own.  Sir  George  Murray 
had  been  his  Quarter-Master«General,  an  office  requiring  constderabie 
practical  knowledge  and  activity-^but  one  strictly  of  detail— and  in  no 
degree  involving  the  design  of  any  independent  movements,  or,  indeed, 
anything  more  than  gathering  the  information,  and  executing  a  certain 
description  of  the  plans,  needed  by  the  commander-in-chief.  We  do 
not,  in  any  denrce,  wish  to  undervalue  Sir  George — wiiom  we  believe 
to  be  a  very  able  and  accomplished  man  iu  his  own  line — but,  even  in 
that,  he  has  never  acted  save  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  under  his  personal  command.  His  whole 
promotion  and  success  in  life  have  been  through  the  Duke.  C^an  it 
oe  expected  that  he  can  be  otherwise  (we  do  not  wish  to  use  the  term 
offensively)  than  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Premier? 

We  have  said  that  we  consider  the  selection  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  himself,  to  have  been  a  wise  one; 
of  course,  we  mean  as  regards  himself.  The  aUerests  of  the  country— 
what  are  they?  The  less  he  knew  himself  about  general  policy — the 
less  he  was  fit  for  his  office — and  he  told  us  himself,  last  year,  that  it 
was  too  absurd  for  it  to  have  been  supposed  that  he  could  dream  of  it^ 
the  more,  one  would  think,  he  ought  to  have  taken  care  that  the  mi- 
nisterial offices  of  each  department  sliouhl  be  most  ably  filled.  If  the 
principal  knows  nothing-  about  ihe  matter — and  we  are  quite  willing 
to  receive  his  own  evidence  that  he  does  not — the  suboniiiiates  ought 
to  be  able  to  work  through  their  business  without  more  than  a  nominal 
appeal  to  him.  But  how  are  such  subordinates  to  get  on  ?  Wiiat  can 
Sir  George  Murray  know  of  the  colonies — what  dbet  Lord  Aberdeen 
know  of  roreign  affairs  ? 

The  traveird  thane— Athenian  Aberdeen 
— is  a  cold,  pompous,  pedantic  peer  of  the  old  school — who,  probably, 
is  too  slow  and  cautions  to  do  any  great  rash,  or  blundering  harm,  but 
whom  it  is  pitiable  to  see  in  an  otlice  which,  lor  five  years,  was  adorned 
with  the  brilliancy  of  (leorge  Canning.  Those  years  thoroughly  changed 
the  Ibreign  policy  of  thiy  country.  Instead  of  being  a  tool  and  dupe  of 
the  Holy  Alliance — bought  by  a  snuff-box  from  this  king,  and  a  smile 
from  that  emperor  — as  it  had  been  under  that  thing 

■  -  .1.  ■■^1       ,  ■■— .  half  way 

Twixt  n  gooae  and  a  vulture,  my  Lord  Castlereagb, — 

England,  under  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  administration,  became  the 

arbitrator  of  the  old  w  orld,  and  the  liberatrix  of  the  now  ; — she  again, 

in  great  measure,  resumed  her  old  station  and  character — was  again 
•  ♦         •  •  .  • 
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considered  the  friend  flf  Um  fre«,  and  the  enemy  of  dispota.  The 

flimsy  foppery  and  jargon  of  restored  legitimacy  TanuBhed  from  bar 

diplomatic  language  ;  and  she  spoke  out  a^ain  in  her  free  insular 
tongue.  Mr.  Cannint?  carried  this  policy  as  far  as  he  could.  But  even 
he  was  hampered  and  lettered  by  the  power  of  that  bigoted,  blind, 
ignorant,  self>sU,  and  conlemplibie  botly,  (o^-  .swc/i) — the  aristocracy  of 
this  country — but  a  body,  alais!  in  ona  point,  far  from  contemptible— 
in  strangth.  And,  if  it  posMsses  a  giant's  atrengtb*  wbicli  'Ma  axoeU 
lent*"  it  naes  It  like  a  giant,"  which  is  "  tyrannous  f — and.  ind<»d»  il 
resemUas,  ^neially,  the  portraitures  of  giants  in  our  tales  of  cbi?alry; 
It  is  strong  m  mere  strength,  but  miserably  weak  in  understanding^-^ 
it  has  bulk  and  ferocity,  but  neither  grace,  delicacy,  nor  cultivation. 

If,  indeed,  the  pkople  of  this  cnnitry  were  represented  ;  if  the  mefn- 
bers  of  Parliament  were  returned  l)y  populous  ]jlaces  instead  of  siicU 
people  as  the  Duke  ot  Rutland,  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  Duke  of  Bcauturt, 
and  (prohpudor  I)  Lord  Hertford. — will  it  be  believed  that  the  present 
nittistry  could  ever  have  existed?  or  that,  existing,  it  would  stand  a 
month?  The  people  of  England  have  always  bad — and  long  may 
they  continue  to  bave^a  most  salutary  jealousy  of  military  govern- 
ment. Even  the  pomp  and  j^lltter  of  onr  military  exhibitions  afford 
them,  as  a  mass,  no  pleasure.  Tliey  w  ill  o\w\  i\  coiist-ible  cheerfully, 
where  they  grumble  iiL  and  abuse  a  soldier,  aiul  would  l\nock  him  down 
were  it  not  liDr  his  bayonet.  They  arrive  at  the  (exceedingly  just) 
conclusion,  that  soldiers  being  armed  men  trained  to  act  in  concert, 
and  to  implidt  obedienoe  to  their  commanders,  are  ready  implements 
to  enforce  any  stretch  of  power;  and  that  if  we  allow  our  liberties  ta 
play  with  the  young  tiger  as  a  pet,  it  will  by  degrees  imperceptibly 
grow  large  and  strong,  and  strike  them  dead  at  a  blow. 

And,  with  these  feelings — and  who  will  deny  their  existence  ? — c^n 
it  be  believed  thai  the  people  would  tolerate  a  government  of  which  the 
fiead  is  the  foremost  g^enerai  of  the  day,  and  virtually  Commander  iu 
Chief  at  this  moment ;  and  who,  not  couteut  with  his  own  protn(Jtion, 
crams  bis  lieutenants.  In  a  manner  so  unblushing  as  to  need  the 
tttnont  exertion  of  military  brass,  into  itations  hitherto  occupied  by 
none  but  experienced  statesmen  ?  We  suppose  be  will  soon,  in  imita* 
tionof  that  illustrious  general  and  statesman,  the  Duke  of  Ciunberlandy 
issue  a  general  order,  directing-  the  wliole  cabinet  to  wear  moustadiea 
of  one  re^inienlal  colour,  and  to  cut  their  hair  a  la  Ilusse  ! 

There  never  could  have  been  a  time  less  calculated  lhau  the  j  resent 
for  the  erection  of  a  military  government  in  England.  The  rnuui  (jf  the 
nation  has  been  most  rapidly  becoming  essentially  ciwY  for  several  )ears 
past  Education  bas  spread  Its  blessings  over  the  people,  and  is 
advandng  more  and  more  to  maturity  every  day.  Now,  there  cannoi 
be  a  proposition  in  Endid  more  undeniable,  than  that,  as  intellectual 
improvement  advances,  respect  for  military  glory,  and  military  people 
mi  l  things  in  general.  ^vi!1  dec  line.  One  of  the  first  things  whidh 
culiivation  teaches  the  miiuJ.  ;'n(l  j)erhaj)s  l/u^  thing  which  becomes  the 
most  deeply  and  irrevocably  impressied  upon  it  us  cultivation  advances 
is  that  PEACE  is  the  highest  and  greatest  uooo  to  which  man,  in  this 
world,  can  look.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  as  the  world  is  at  present 
constituted*  to  make  peace  worth  the  preatrving  we  raast  sometimcf 
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g«  to  war.    Bnt  wnr  upon  mere  matters  of  form  and  etiquette,  of 
"crown  uud  diguiiy      such  wars,  iu  a  word,  I's  nine  out  of  ten  of 
our  wars  since  the  conquest,  either  alrocloasly  unjust,  or  extravagantly 
IKyoIoiis     such  W8ra»  whose  chief  uses  have  been  to  make  contractors 
mUlimittiret'-^  add  a  second  epaulette  to  shoulders  which  bore  bat 
one,  And  a  star  to  breasts  which  before  were  bare ; — such  wars  webe^ia 
now  to  think  are  better  let  alone.    Some  people,  though  we  fear  aa 
yet  but  few,  imnjrine  that  takini'' away  human  lives  in  great  numbers, 
and  iu  uclreiulful  mnnner, — that  burninsr houses,  insulting' and  tyrannizing' 
over  the  inlinhitants,  plundering  families,  to  say  nothing  of  other  out- 
ruges,  of  which  indeed  we  can  say  nothing, — some  people  imagine  that 
these  things  are  not  humane  or  Chrbttan.   But,  we  are  sure  that  a 
^ry  -large  majority  of  the  people  of  England  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  war  increases  taxes  and  Impedes  commerce ;  that  the 
ftirtberance  of  trade,  and  2:eneral  internal  improvement  of  every  sor^ 
are  liic  real  things  to  look  to,  and  that  we  can  enjoy  these  only  in 
peace. 

The  intoxic  ation  of  our  military  successes,  during-  the  latter  years  of 
the  war,  has  now  entirely  passed  away :  and  people  think  much  more 
of  the  millions  it  has  added  to  the  tiational  debt,  than  the  laurels  it 
has  added  to  the  national  glory.  The  wine  has  been  drunk  out,  and 
the  head-ache  and  the  bill  come  the  next  rooming.  Never,  we  are 
convinced,  was  there  a  period  at  vrtiich  war  and  warriors  were  less 
popular  in  this  country. 

And  yet  this  is  the  time  singled  out  for  the  unprecedented  paradox 
of  ])\Utir.:;-  u  general  at  the  head  oi  the  treasury,  and  filling  the 
subord'iuito  places  with  his  subaltern  oflicers: — men  ig-norant  equally 
of  general  principles  of  policy,  and  of  the  details  of  business — men 
bred  up  m  a  narrow,  exdnsive,  and  at  once  an  arbitrary  and  davish 
profession.  These  are  the  ministers  of  constitutional  and  commercial 
England — men  vvlio  know  of  the  constitution  only  enough  to  hate  it 
for  that  which  is  in  it  of  iiree,  and  of  commerce  to  despise  its  professors 
as  f!('kip^. 

Jkit  (lie  schonlmi'iter  \\\\\  be  too  hard  for  the  corporal  vet.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry  cither  will  be  drilled — by  the  lerule,  not 
by  the  rattan, — into  moderate  measures,  or  it  w  ill  not  stand.  We  think 
the  former  the  more  likely  alt«mattve.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  will  fellow  the  principle  which  we  once  heard 
writtily  given  as  a  key  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  political  course He 
will  *'  do  all  the  harm  he  can,  coniiitetttly  with  his  remaining  in  office,** 
He  will  never  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reformation  or  improve- 
ment ;  but  he  Will  rnthcr  yield  to  their  passing  than  go  out.  His  con- 
duct on  the  Test  and  Cori)f)niti{>n  Act  Repeal  Bill,  may,  we  think,  be 
taken  as  a  sample.  He  opposed  it  at  first ;  but,  titnling  the  tide  too 
strong,  yielded  ;  and  let  the  bill  pass,  doing  it  all  the  harm  he  could  as 
it  went  He  will,  alternately,  truckle  to  and  support  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  landed  interest.  This  country  being  essentially  commercial, 
five-sixths  of  its  power,  two-thirds  of  its  wealth,  and  nine-tenths  of  its 
intelligence,  being  sprung  from  the  commercial  classes, ^the  Duke  will 
always  postpone  titeir  interests  to  every  Acres  of  a  clod-owner,  who  has 
a  battue  or  a  borough  to  give.   But  he  will  just  keep  within  the  matk 
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at  which  he  would  be  voted  an  intolerable  natkmil  luusance,  &nd  be 
abated  by  common  oonaent. 
ThiB  Duke  of  WeUington  has  lieen,  we  believe,  .and  that  by  certafn 

persons  who  are  allowed  to  walk  at  larn-e,  compared  to  Napoleon ! 
Look  at  the  first  six  months .a&er  the  18  Brumaire  in  France,  and  loolc 
at  the  half  year  from  January  to  June  1828,  in  Enp^land.  Napoleon 
had  to  re-organizc  cverythiui;',  to  eiLi  to  an  army,  ami  coiujuer  Italy 
a  second  time.    And  yet,  in  the  niul-c  o;  the  assemblinp;  of  that  army 
at  Dijon*  which,  crossing,  the  St.  Ucraurd,  regained  Italy  in  a  day, 
all  the  civil  departments  were  in  rapid  prooeee  of  resloration  after  the 
nys-govemment  of  the  directory.   What  has  Napoleon,  who  eertaioly 
had  some  small  share  of  mUitary  giory  as  well  as  other  folks,  said  that 
be  should  desire  to  be  known  by  in  after  ages  ?— i?y  hU  Coda !  Shall 
we  ever  see  a  Wellington  Code?  or,  without  going  so  far,  shall  we 
date  from  his  reip;n  any  of  those  great  reforms  in  jnrispf.tdcnce  fof 
w!iic!i  the  pco])le  paaL  ?  or,  if  we  do,  will  tfiey  have  been  wronoht  by 
his  direction,  nmler  his  personal  superintendence, — or  aiz:ainst  a  sulleni 
and  suppressed  will  ?    Napoleon  was  despotic,  he  desired  to  be  Uie 
autocrat   But  the  internal  regulations  whieh  sprang  from  that 
autocracy  were,  when  It  was  not  itself  concerned,  admirable.  For 
what  measures  are  we  to  thank  the  noble  Duke?    We  suppose. 
England  stands  in  need  of  no  improvements.    Heigho  ! 

But  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  two  men  together.  Tlioy  have  no  one- 
thing  in  common  as  civil  governors,  except  tlie  tact  of  their  both  being 
military  men;  which  fact  will  no  more  bring  his  Grace  of  We11i»igton 
to  a  par  with  the  Emperor,  than  a  man  will  becuiuc  aa  Alexander- 
because  he  is  wry-necked,  or  a  Gffisar  from  chancing  to  be  bald. 

When  we  know  what  an  enlightened  and  liberal  minister  etnddt  at. 
this  time,  do  for  England,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  her  fortnne» 
m  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  dragoons  and  grenadiers !  This  tiro* 
last  year,  Mr.  Cannier  ^>'n<;  still  alive;  and,  not  only  from  bisnatuiak 
dis])ositions,  but  also  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  ?ntf> 
office,  we  had  every  rc:isnn  to  look  lorward  to  au  adniinistratiott 
devoted ^tp  the  cause  ot  hutnau  happiness  and  improvement.  Tdr. 
Canning  jtad  now  got  the  power,  we  believe  be  alway.s  had  the  wiil — 
to  press  ibrwaid  the  advancement  of  England.  We,  have  heard  the 
convene  of  the  proposition  cited  above  with  regard  to  Lord  Caotle* 
reagh,  applied  to  Mr.  Canning— that  *Mie  did  all  the  good  be  was 
able,  consistently  with  his  remaining  in  oflice.'*  The  tone  he  had 
adopted  in  the  department  previously  under  lii.s  management,  had 
been  that  of  **  Liberty  and  Peace."  He  had  all  alony^,  also,  support- 
ed his  friend  and  follovvoi  Huskisson,  ia  his  plans  of  free  traile. 
He  was  not  only  coupled  ia  oilke  with  men  of  liberal  feelings,  and 
enlarged  views,  but,  what  was  almost  better,  he  had  shaken  oil'  ibr 
ever  those  *'  old  men  of  the  9^!*  who  had  made  Um,  like  Sinbed,  do* 
their  detested  bidding  fi>r  a  time*  *'  avmU  t*  would  have  been  the* 
motto  of  his  government*    Himself  an  elegant  and  accoiB^lished 

•  It  was  reckoued,  by  our  goveninicat  people  of  that  clay,  atheistical  ami  republican 
to  btli««it  ia  tiw  eaiileoee  of  this  army. — Nothing  eaa  be  more  ludicrous  tb&a  to  Uira 
to  the  minitteriat  papen?  of  the  time,  and  sec  them  trenyin;;  llu  it;  being  twenty  men 
tmablady  aftcfi  ia  fact,  that  suf  ertj^aony  had  destmysd  this  Austriaos  at  ]£ireago. 
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scholar  and  man  of  letters,  ho  enconra«^ed  odncation  and  literatur<»  ;^ — 
devoted  to  a  iree  foreign  policy  uiid  pviiicipleo  of  trade,  to  reli|^ic>us 
liberty  and  genertl  Internal  iiiiprcifement,'---hls  ministry,  with  such 
eoU«i^;iies  at  Lotd  Lantdowne,  and  Lord  Dudley,  and  such  supporters 
aa  Mr.  BroaglHuii,  and  Sir  Fkancis  Burdett,  would  indeed  have  beoi 
M  apoeh  from  whence  to  date  the  letgn  of  Hbeial  ptindples  in  ereff 
blanch  of  tile  state. 

Look  you  now  what  followf : 
•  ••••••• 

•     Have  yon  eyes ! 
Could  you  on  thi^  fair  mountMaltSm  tofeed» 

And  batten  on  this  moor?  * 

A1t€r  the  expression  to — could  you,  affer  femWng;  on  this  fair  mountain, 
batten  on  this  moor?  and  this  celebrated  contrast  is  most  applicable. 
We  will  through  every  feature  of  the  portrait  we  have  slcetckied  of 
Mr.  C^nmniTf  and  see  how  far  they  belong  to  his  suceasior.  We  hate 
said*  that  Mr.  Canning  was  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  scholar. 
How  is  the  Duke  in  this  respect?  Why,  in  the  debate  on  the  night  of 
Mr.  Huskisson's  t-xplanation,  Mr.  Peel,  the  Duke'.s  colleao^ue,  and 
org"an  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  obliged  to  apologize  for  his  not 
beinp^  able  to  write  a  common  letter  like  a  gentienian!  "Devoted 
to  free  foreign  policy !"  Look  at  the  Duke's  doings  in  Paris,  includ- 
ing the  assassiuation  of  Marshal  Ney,  which  he  could  liave  prevented 
by  one  word,  that]^e  was  implored  to  speak,  and  would  not  to  fif«e 
principles  of  trade  V*  — Look  at  his  behaviour  on  the  com  Ull  last  year^ 
half  blunder,  half  trick — all  illiberality  ; — *•  to  principles  of  religious 
Hberty !"  He  votes  against  the  catholics ; — "  to  general  internal  im- 
provement!"   He  oppn«;cs  the  repeal  of  tho  n^ume  laws.    "  And  with 

such  coUeaij^ue^,  ^npporters,  as'*  contrast  the  names  we  have 

given  above  willi  those  of  Sir  Georece  Murray.  Mr.  CalcraA^  and 
Mr.  Goulburn  as  the  one,  and  Mr.  iiankes.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  and 
Lord  Winchelsea  Ibr  the  other!  Oh!  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  would 
that  thy  celebrated  saying  bad  not  been  so  often  quoted,  fyt  we  nuiit 
repeat  it  now  !-~but  we  do  not  consider  it  to  be  complete.  Thou  ait 
reported  to  have  said  to  thy  son,  **  See  with  wlmi  little  wisdom  a  state 
can  be  governed !"  Ts  not  the  true  version — WiUi  what  little  wisdem 
a  state  can  be  (governed  ill  f* 


UNES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  OPERA  IN  VIENNA,  ON  SEEINO  THE 

DUKE  OF  REICHSTADT, 
Immediately  after  the  FrcacU  Etectiou  Htots;  in  whicli  liie  Parisians  raised  cries  of 

-  WIVB  HdPOLBQM  lif 

I- 

Oh!  bear  them  not,  fidr  boy !  nor  heed  their  prayer  \ 
Their  h<dlow  hearts,  their  changeful  ereed,  distmat^ 

Who  raise  a  bigot-temple, — worship  there,— 

Then  stamp  its  shallow  idol  into  dust! 
Who  still,  while  victory  pmmes  their  leader's  helm, 

1  oll  ow,  o'er  Crime's  red  paths,  his  haughty  beck; 
But  when  the  billowy  storms  of  fate  arise. 

Leave  him  deserted  on  a  sinking  wreck  I 
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xr. 

Thy  8ire*B  beroic  unit  mend  round  hit  head* 

Made  place  and  siaUoii  mid  the  obscuring  crowd. 
Till  Fame's  bright  beams  were  on  his  templcB  ibedt 

And  at  his  feet  a  dazzled  nation  bowed. 
They  called  him  to  their  desert  throne,  which  stood 

A  sign  and  wurnin^r  to  creation's  heirs ; 
Aiifi  if  Its  steps  were  smeared  with  kingly  blood, 
J   it  was  not  shed  b)  Awn, — the  crime  was  theirs  I 

III. 

He  raised  vp  altars  by  their  hands  o'erthnywn ; 

Their  broken  laWs,  their  outraged  faith,  restored  ; 
And  Art, — which  trembling  from  their  realms  had  floini» 

Came  back,  protected  by  his  guardian  sword  I 
What  gave  they  in  retuni ?  desertion — death! 

A  barren  rock, — an  exile's  lonely  grave  \ — 
Oh!  shun  the  flatteries  of  such  fickle  brealli. — • 

Disdain  their  sceptre, — spurn  thehr  proffered  glal?i. 

IV. 

They  bade  him  conquer, — well  did  he  obey! 

They  bade  him  bum.  slay,  plundeTy  storm,  invest. 
And  now,  they  breathe  reproaches  o*er  the  clay 

Which  but  too  well— not  wisely — did  their  'hest. 
Mankind  might  loathe  him, — he  their  liatred  sought; 

Europe  might  turn  upon  the  foe  it  feaied,— 
But  every  crime,^^aeh  o'er^piring  thought 

Sfaould  have  to  ttem  his  very  ftU  endeared. 

T. 

The  crown  which  hovered  o'er  thine  infant  aleept 

How  little  did  it  g^ve  thee  to  resign  ! 
A  banished  sire, — whose  fate  thou  dnr'st  not  weep» 

A  mother, — who  forsook  ins  side  and  thine. 
Hadst  thou  been  lowlier  bom,  that  latiier's  love. 

Intense  and  deep,  liad  still  oTerwatdied  thy  path ; 
That  mothet^s  &ith  had  been  less  slicrlit  to  move, 

UiAxim  fcom  kings  whidi  heaven  hath  crowned  in  wrath. 

VI. 

Then  tarry  here,  where  henrts  that  love  thee  well 
Will  guard  thy  gentle  frame,  thine  opening  mind* 

Thy  name  hath  proved  too  long  a  fatal  spell. 
To  win  the  tmst  and  blessing  of  mankind. 

Here,  where  thy  modest  virtues  plead  its  cause, 
'  Uve, — pure  nom  wild  ambiti<ni*s  fevered  trance'; 

Ami  spurn,  supported  by  the  world's  applause. 
That  cnbwn  of  thoin»-4he  diadem  of  Firanee. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ITALIAN  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA*. 

It  was  our  intent  to  have  reviewed  Captain  FranKlin's  interesting  and 
afliiilra!;le  book;  but  onr  readers  jjrobabiy  do  not  know  to  what 
cl)a;u.'cs  of  time  and  tide  we  purveyors  of  periodicals  are  exposed. 
This  work  was  pubibhed.  ou  the  4Lh  or  5Lh  oi  June — and,  conse- 
quently, all  the  new&papera  and  we«kly  jouroala  have  had  tlie  whola 
month  to  batten  upon  it — and  truly  they.hiave  not  he«ti  tdle«  B«view% 
notices,  and,  above  aU»  extracts,  extracts,  ext'acts,  have  t«en  teeming 
during  the  month — so  that  we  feel  we  shoidd  cither  have  to  drain  a 
very  exhausted  source,  or  to  set  before  our  readers  that  which  they 
have  seen  in  a  dnzeii  ditierent  papers  durinj^  the  last  three  weeks. 
We  cannoi»  liowevt  r,  quit  tliis  book  without  expressing  our  admira- 
tion of  the  mauuei-  m  which  it  has  been,  what  i»  techuicaUy  termed^ 
got  tip.  Its  beauttfid  platea»  and  admirable  printingt  coolfr  great 
credit  upon  all  concerned  in  the  produetioa ;  and  make  it  seem  aa 
though  they  desired  to  give  every  extraneous  advantage  to  the  reoovdi 
of  actions  so  hofionrabie  to  tho  British  name. 

We  hsul,  tliercfore,  ^iven  up  our  idea  oi'  condiictinc;  our  rciider^  to 
the  Lakes  and  Indians  ul  Canada,  and  the  North,  when  the  liitle  bunk, 
of  which  v/e  have  subjoined  the  title,  was  put  into  our  liauds.  lis 
author  came  still  more  intimately  into  communicatioa  with  the  Indiana 
than  Captain  Franldin  himself.  His  journey,  if  less  important,  waa 
atUl  more  romantic.  The  work  has  lately  been  publishad  at  florence^ 
and  its  authenticity  is  attested  by  the  testimony  of  a  re5;pectable  Italian 
journal.  Tlic  traveller  does  not  put  lordi,  like  his  countryman  ^Tr. 
Beltrami,  claims  to  any  imporUnt  discovery,  his  account  is  plain  and 
modest;  he  relates  his  personal  vicissitudes,  during  which,  being 
thrown  by  chance  among  the  Indiana,  with  whom  he  associated,  inter- 
married, and  became  almost  naturalized,  he  has  been  able  to  coUed 
many  curious  particulars  concerning  thai  strange  race,  whose  ajipear- 
ance,  character,  and  ra])Id  decrease,  we  consider  as  forming  one  of 
the  mo'^t  striking  phenomena  in  t!ie  history  of  mankind. 

Our  tiaveller,  a  native  of  .Lei;horii,  embarked  in  May,  in  tlie 

American  sliip  Indus  bound  to  New  York.  His  object  was  to  engajre 
iu  the  Canada  fur  trade.  He  proceeded  therefore  tp  the  Canadiau 
lakes;  at  Sandusky  he  saw  the  drat  Indians,  and  witnessed  the 
dSects  of  their  intemperance, which  the  Europeans  too  often  encourage. 
At  Lake  Huron  he  landed  on  an  island  whither  parties  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  resort;  and  where  he  expected  to  engage  himself  witb 
some  of  the  {radcr?.  ' 

It  i.s  in  tlie  ueiulihourhood  lA'  jMoiilreal  that  tlie  fur  com? lanips  jj'e- 
lieraily  recruit  then*  men:  thcFreach  Canadians  are  commonly  jt^iclerred, 
on  account  of  the  old  habits  of  friendship  which  they  havn  main- 
tained to  this  day  with  the  Indians,  and  also  for  their  exparienea  and 
hardihood  in  the  fatigues  of  tbe^rio^ef.  Such  is  the  name  given  to 
the  distance  or  isthmus  that  intenrenes  between  two  rivers,  and  where 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  canoes  on  men's  shoulders*  Xbs  largest 

*  Viaggiodi ta  Ursncte at Csaida,       FInbis*  NSTp 
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of  these  canoes  are  thirty  feet  in  leiigib :  ikey  are  generally  constructed 
■brat  MoB^Mal;  witii  tbm  fhey  descaid  llie  npidi*  ud  pvoceecl 
thKngh  the  Ukin.  sod  riven  df  Abe  Onadian  wflteiuMi.  The  meat 
engage  themaelvei  «fc  tbe  rate  of  from  »  hundred  to  a  hiiadred  end 

fifty  dollars  a-yeer.  The  parties  leave  Montreal  in  July,  and  reach 
Michel  Machinab  in  the  middle  of  Aiinriist ;  whence  they  proceed  to 
explore  tlic  cnast  of  Lake  Superior,  ot  the  Lake  of  the  Rain,  and 
that  of  the  Woods,  and  from  thence  to  the  Red  River,  l^nke  WirmipLi;-, 
&C.  The  principal  part  of  the  furs  is  purchased  irom  the  indiaus 
III  exchange  for  ealieoes,  blanket^  arms  and  ammunitton,  beads, 
brandyv  nun,  and  whiekey.  The  latter  m  die  Irae  keys  of  lSt» 
tnde,  but  their  use  k  net  wnatlfnded  witii-  denfer,  as  the  wivye» 
when  inloxicated,  will  attempt  at  times  to  murder  the  fitmpeans  fiir 
the  purpose  of  plundering  them  :  in  such  affrays,  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity are  the  best  means  to  overnwe  the  stivac^e;  the  least  mark  of 
pusillanimity  on  the  part  of  the  whites  leads  to  sure  destruction. 

The  Indians  begin  at  l^ake  Erie ;  so  far  they  have  been  driven 
beck  by  the  Americans.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hurons  ; 
IMier  on  ore  tha  Sentenn  or  Chippeways,  nnzed  witii  oUier  neliane. 
The  Chippeways  are  more  civilized  and  humane  than  their  neigfaboon* 
They  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Lakes  Superior,  Relny,  end  of  the 
Woods  ;  and  those  of  the  Red  River.  They  are  often  at  war  with  the 
Sioux,  about  the  right  of  hunl,ing  in  the  region  between  the  B«d  lUver 
and  that  of  St.  Peter. 

We  have  left  our  Italian  on  an  island  of  the  Lake  Huron,  Tliere  he 
was  taken  ill  with  the  ague,  aud  had  the  grief  of  seeing  the  traders 
aeiflffone  ellcr  the  other  for  the  upper  oountiy,  and  UmMlfiB  duiger 
of  being  left  ekne  to  perish  hi  diet  desolate  spot  One  day,  however, 
he  perceived  a  large  boat,  with  six  men  on  hoard,  making  for  the  shore. 
On  enquiry,  he  found  they  had  been  engaged  for  the  trade^  but  had 
lost,  through  illness,  their  master  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew ;  and 
they,  tlie  survivors,  intended  to  sel!  their  stores  aud  return  home. 
They  had  arms,  they  said,  but  no  head,  and  could  do  notliing  without 
a  chieil  A  thought  struck  our  Italian;  he  offered  himself  to  replace 
dieir  late  master,  and  to  pay  eadi  on  theur  return  a  share  of  the  profits. 
Ihe  men  took  dmo  to  oonsider.  end  strange  to  say,  at  last  the  oAhr 
was  accepted,  and  sealed  over  potations  of  whiskey.  They  set  off  fiir 
the  interior  ;  the>  prospect  of  success  cheered  up  our  adventurer,  and 
drove  away  his  njrue,  TJie  party  crossed  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
entered  the  Red  Ri\er,  uad  reached  the  Winniiioii".  There  thcyhejran 
purchasing  skins  from  the  Indians.  For  this  pmpose,  the  men  scatter 
themselves  in  ddlerent  directions,  after  liaviug  fixed  on  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, prooeeding  firom  hut  to  hut,  often  at  great  distances  froiii  one 
mother.  The  first  diet  enters  an  Indian's  hnt,  lays  Ids  hands  on,  the 
Mm:  sometimes  another  customer  arriTes,  and  dispntes  occur,  wlaeh. 
tsrannate  in  bloodshed ;  for  in  those  wilds  there  is  no  other  fanr  but 
that  of  the  strongest.  Tobacco  and  whiskey  are  the  chief  commodities 
tendered  in  exchange;  and  when  the  Indians  have  tasted  the  latter, 
they  become  freer  in  their  bargains,  and  the  Europeans  know  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  propensity.  Our  Italian,  in  his  excursions 
nordi  of  tlie  Wmui^e^  hayuig  exhausted  liis  prQvi$iouji|  was  ahhtfied 
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to  feed  an  the  tripe  rocke,  a  sort  oi  bitter  moss.  Having  at  la»^ 
ooUedted  fourteen  bales,  of  the  value  of  about  seven  thousand  dollaiw 
1m  began  to  mnct  hii  stops,  aboul  the  end  of  Jaiumrf,  tanmda 
If  icfael  If  achlnabi  But  his  snoeesi  hsd  aieilod  the  cdtjt  of  other  find 
traders ;  and  one  day,  while  ia  tfia  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  tlia  WoodSy 
he  ^vn'^  attacked  by  twenty  men  belonging  to  another  party,  who  fired 
and  killed  three  of  companions.  He  himself  was  knocked  on  the 
head,  had  iiis  shoulder-blade  fractured,  and  was  left  for  dead.  An  In- 
dian with  whom  he  had  had  some  bargains  took  him  to  hi»  hut;  he 
bled  hiia  with  a  flint,  and  cupped  him  by  means  of  a  little  lionDu  With 
arreral  roots  he  made  a  ptaster*  whtdi  he  applied  on  the  woaodl 
among  these  roots  thara  was  one  esUed  pmdn^  which  is  considered  bf 
the  Indians  as  a  panecea ;  they  use  it  inwardly  as  welL  It  is  sop* 
po«5ed  to  be  the  same  the  famous  ginseng"  of  Cliinn,  or  panar  gyi/t" 
qutfoUitm.  It  is  a  white  root,  somrthiii«-  of  the  nature  of  a  potatoe, 
resemblinu"  a  carrot  in  shape,  about  an  inch  thick.  Our  Italian  soon 
recovered  by  the  care  of  his  Indian  host,  his  wounds  were  heaied,  and 

his  strsng^  relumed.  After  some  ttore  days,  the  Indian  told  bin 
thai  be  was  obliged  to  mofa  westward  beyond  Rain  ]UTer»  in  quest  of 

game,  which  was  his  only  means  of  subsisteDee.  "  The  wild  beastt 
of  the  foresC  said  he,  **  are  the  only  resource  of  the  Creek  Indians. 
Will  vou  follow  me?  1  return  you  the  musket  yon  hnvc  sold  to 
me  belore  your  niisforlune.  Take  part  of  my  amniuiiiiii»n,  and  share 
our  foitunes.**  Tlie  Alaluui  accepieti,  and  married  the  daughter  of  his 
benelhctor.  The  family  proceeded  towards  the  shores  of  the  Blissis- 
sippi,  bnt  as  game  lieeame  scarce,  they  divided ;  the  old  Indian  WMI 
ta  tlie  right*  and  our  Italian,  wiOi  his  wife  and  some  other  Iadiaas» 
proceeded  towards  the  country  of  the  Powansee*  There  an  unex- 
pected ciri  urn  stance  brought  on  him  fresh  dangers.  An  Indian,  being 
intoxicated,  returned  to  his  hut,  where  his  child  was  crying ;  the 
savag-e,  anuoved  hy  tiie  >creams,  stabbed  the  innfu  i  iit  creature,  and 
afterwards  kiUcd  the  mother  also,  because  she  upbraided  him  for  his 

barbarity.  He  then  came  out  boasdn^  of  liia  deed  to  onr  trnvdlei^ 
pointfaiif  at  the  two  Tletims.  Hie  Italian  having  maniflMted  his  hanof 

at  the  sig^ht,  the  savage  swore  he  would  revenge  himself  on  Um  also. 
The  Indians  seldom  forego  such  threats.  A  short  time  after,  a<  our 
adventurer  went  out  hunting;,  he  saw  in  bis  way  the  traok*.-  of  an 
Indinn  ;  and  soon  after  he  perceived  a  ])ipe,  round  which  (hied  inu'S- 
tines  were  twisted,  a  nuuk  by  w  hich  those  savages  keep  au  account  of 
their  victims.  The  iatal  marks  were  eighteen,  which  was  the  number 
of  people  idllad  by  the  ibodoos  Indian,  and  our  trafenar  did  aH 
doabt  ha  was  intended  to  be  the  neit  on  the  list.  He  returned  to  hia 
wiib  and  firlends»  who  agreed  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  liave  their  horses 
and  arms  ready.  They,  however,  repaired  to  a  mortuary  feast  which 
was  fixed  for  that  dny ;  the  nuirdm  r  soon  after  appeared,  and 
t(  atiu!^  himself  by  the  stranger,  tnrew  on  the  plate  nf  the  latter,  with 
uu  air  of  triendship,  a  kind  of  poison  which  in  appearance  resembles 
aslt.  Onr  Italian  perceiYed  the  snare,  but  to  rtAisa  the  food  thwn 
asasoaad  wonM  have  been  loobcd  upon  as  an  insnH  to  tiie  wboln 
nsMmbly.  **  Let  the  token  be  motoal.''  cried  out  the  Italian,  olferinip 
wilii  M  tend  hia  naai  In  tiM  aatn^i^  and  iiMi  tha  nthar 
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over  to  the  latter  s  portion.  Upon  this  the  Indian  seized  hh  {omah  awk  ; 
but  the  stranp;er,  not  gi^ina:  him  time  to  strike,  stal  lKcl  Imn  to  the 
heart.  The  Indian,  in  falling,  said  these  words :  **  Thou  hast  done 
right."  His  brother  rose  to  attack  our  traveller,  but  the  wife  of  the 
Ittter  ditiUed  him  by  striking  him  with  «b  «ie.  A  general  fight  took 
place,  and  our  trairetler  and  his  wife's  relativas  defended  themselfei 
ibr  aome  time ;  but  ftsdlii^  themselves  ovetpOWered  by  numbers,  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  off.  They  went  into  the  wilderness, 
where  they  wandered  about  some  dnv^,  nfraid  of  beincr  pnr«jnec?,  nnd 
not  (li^rinn-  even  to  fire  at  the  canine,  tor  tear  of  being  heard  and  traced. 
But  huiiLifr  became  too  pressing-,  and  our  traveller,  seeing  some  wild 
goats,  killf  (!  two,  which  served  to  restore  his  troop.  They  crossed  the 
Mis8is&ij)pi,  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Osages,  and  at  last  aitived 
on  the  Flat  River,  where  they  ntet  a  Canadian  merchant,  to  whom  the 
Italian  addressed  himself,  heg^ginf  hfm  to  take  him  on  board  his  vessd 
fbr  the  purpose  of  returning  among^  civilized  people.  That  gentleman 
received  him  kindly,  and  granted  him  his  request  It  was  not  without 
regret  that  our  adventurer  parted  from  his  Indian  wife  and  his  com- 
panions. But  he  felt  unable  to  bear  his  savage  mode  of  life  any 
longer ;  and  it  seems,  also,  that  marriage  among  those  Indians  is  un- 
attended with  binding  vows ;  separations  are  very  frequent,  and  even 
infidelity  passes  wmoSced. 

Our  Italian  descended  the  Mississippi  to  8t  lionit,  tt  town  situated 
«ighteen  miles  below  the  Gonfiueiiee  of  the  Missouri.  There  he  parted 
from  his  Canadian  protector,  whose  road  lay  another  way ;  and  he 
engaged  himself  as  a  sailor  on  "hoard  n  rhnlanse,  or  boat,  bound  to 
New  Orleans;  but  fnti»uc  and  hanlslii])^  brought  on  a  relapse  of  his 
ague;  and  his  comrades,  seeing  him  helpless  and  useless,  abandoned 
him,  while  asleep,  on  a  desert  island,  leaving  him  his  uxe  and  musket. 
Whin  lit  iiwoke»  he  felt  afi  honor  of  his  aitnsAion;  he,  however, 
soon  after  perceived  a  boat,  manned  by  four  blades,  who  landed  on 
the  island  to  hunt  after  wild  cows.  Our  traveller,  who  had  lain  con- 
cealed behind  a  thicket,  jumped  mto  the  canoe,  aagul  descended  with 
the  current,  followed  by  the  curses  of  the  negroes.  '  In  three  days 
he  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  whence  he  fomul  his  way  to  Boston, 
where  having  obtained,  after  many  diffieuitio  and  accidents,  a 
passage  to  Italy,  he  arrived  at  Leghorn,  in  January,  1824,  to  the 
joy  and  surprise  of  Ills  friends,  and  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
yean. 

Many  curious  particulars  are  related  of  the  manners  of  the  Indians, 

with  whom  our  traveller  Hved  in  familiar  intercourse,  and  Some  of 
whose  dialects  he  learned,  especially  those  of  the  Chlppeways  and  of 
the  Creeks.  The  former  cultivate  Indian  corn,  and  they  extract  from  a 
kind  of  !naple-tree  a  great  quantity  of  sugar,  which  our  author  describes 
as  being  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  very  good.  Tliis  tree  is  the  acer 
9atekarunBin  of  LinnsBus.  In  the  winter  they  leave  their  women  and 
children,  and  go  hunthig.  They  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  festened  around 
Iho  bins,  gaiters  made  of  doth  or  leather,  and  sandals  made  of  bndc* 
sMn,  and  sewed  up  with  the  bristles  of  the  porcupine.  They  wear 
ear-rings,  and  some  also  nose-rings.  They  generally  go  bnrc-lioaded, 

and  with Ihiiv hak kuff  and  dishevelled;  the  •pear.the  tomahMric 
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and  the  knife  are  their  constant  weapons.  Hie  women  wear  a  sort  of 
gju:ai€Ut  made  ol'  blue  ov  red  cloth,  which  covers  them  from  under  the 
breast  to  below  the  knees ;  and  they  have  gaiters  and  sandals  like  .the 
wm*  Tbairhniriifimtwifid  behind  and  tigd  in  sUrngtafl  like  thoge  of  the 
Prussian  women ;  they  see  Tovy  fimd  of  necUaeei  of  beads,  and  Me 
bits  of  eilver* 

In  the  more  nortTiern  regions,  where  ^meis  scarce,  fislnnn;  becomes 
tin  principal  resource  of  the  Indians.  They  tnke  quantities  of  ^inr- 
geunu  and  other  iis.h,  which  they  afterwards  smoke  and  dry ;  they  use 
netsi  or  strike  the  fish  with  arrows  and  spears.  A  characteristi&.prin- 
«i|de  of  thaae  savages  is  nemjko  Mfvae  io  givawbai  is  asked  of  them* 
jMir  to  f  eeei?e  what  is  offeied  to  then ;  in  either  case  a  bteach  of  this 
ouiloiD  is  considflred  as  a  mortal  offence.  They  believe  in  witchcraft; 
their  religion  can  hardly  be  so  called  ;  they  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Beinpf,  and  9nmv  the  exi'^tence  of  two,  a  {>'ood  and  an 
evil  genius,  by  wh  in  all  things  are  intluenced.  When  the  Pawansee 
strike  a  baurgain,  they  iiuy,  looking  up  to  heaven,  "  God  sees  us,"  and 
jet,  obsems  our  tmveller,  they  endeavour  to  chest  their  customers  aft 
41m  eaese  tanse.  (p.  23.)  This,  incfmeieteney,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  savages,  as  our  traveller  must  well  know.  When  they  light 
their  pipe,  they  oifer  the  first  smoke  to  the  MaUer  of  life.  They  have 
cemeteries  for  the  dead,  and  sometimes  raise  a  hut  over  their  remains. 
At  the  death  of  a  relative  they  hold' a  funeral  banquet,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  the  conimoa  produce  of  their  hunting.  They  have  jugglers, 
or  quacks,  who  pretend  to  cure  the  sick  by  incantations. 

The  .Indians  are  possessed  of  many  powerful  vegetable  poisons ; 
our  author  was  piesssited  with  a  bag  contBining  some^  which  he  in- 
tended to  give  to  some  Musenm  on  his  return  to  Europe ;  bnt  be  lost 
it,  with  other  things,  in  his  passap^e  down  the  ■Mississippi. 

Wolves  abound  in  the  Canadian  wilds ;  they  are,  however,  little 
formidable.  **  I  have  seen  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time  v.vnr  my 
bivuuuc;  they  crouched  at  bome  distance  from  the  fiiret  whicit  \  touk 
oere  to  keep  efive  all  night,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  morning  the  ani- 
mals disappeared  .'^  The  meadows,  however,  are  fiill  of  rattU'-siiafcBS. 
The  white  beer  ia  only  found  north  of  the  Winnipeg.  Hie  hofSes  are 
plentiful ;  they  are  «mall  and  fleet.  Almost  all  the  northern  tribes 
are  immades.  Here  and  there  a  few  families  assemble  nnd  form  vil- 
Irin-es  composed  f)fhnts.  Tji  the  spring*  they  suffer  from  liunpcer,  and 
many  die ;  for  at  tiiuL  time  game  is  scarce,  and  the  fruits  of  tlie. earth 
are  not  yet  ripe* 

The  wives  are  their  hnsbtnds*  servaqbi;  bntif  a  woman  is  ill  treated 
in  her  peison»  she  has  feoonrM  to  her  brother,  who  takes  her  defence, 
and  she  runs  away  and  separates  finr  ever  from  her  hnsband.  In  this 
'  case  her  children  follow  her,  and  ore  received  by  her  next  protector. 
Women  in  labour  leave  their  hut  ^,  ai  ul  repair  to  tlie  forest,  where  without 
any  assistance,  and  apparently  without  much  pain,  they  are  delivered. 
After  washing  the  child  in  the  nearest  stream,  they  return  home,  and  at- 
tend Io  tiieir  domaalic  eonosms.  The  cultivitieB  of  Indian  com,  and 
the  eeres  of  the  houses,  are  solely  Mis.  The  men  hunt,  fish,  drink, 
and  smoksw  Polygeny  is  psaetised,  but  mpa  have  seldom  more  than 
tm  Vim*  Jenlousy  .snpim  lo  be  vriaowuk  in.t^.cbeedM 
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regions  men  are  too  hard  pressed  with  Ituoger  tind  o6W,  they  feel  too 
mtieh  thentoesaily  of  esertioa,  uid  are  toanachaddieled  to  themugli 
ezeraneB  of  himtiiig  and  war,  to  tUnk  of  cither  the  Uandirimieiila  of 

love,  or  the  moody  reveries  of  jealousy.    The  idea  of  piopertf  MB 

hardly  be  said  to  be  established  amon<^  tliem. 

A  curious  practice  amonir  the  young  gullants  is  that  of  running  thn 
match,.  Our  traveller  relates  an  instance  of  it.  He  was  ill  one 
eveniDg  in  his  hut,  and  lying  on  his  couch  in  the  dark,  when  a  man 
peeped  at  the  door,  and  then  cautiously  stealing  in,  lighted  by  the 
embiRs  a  bianeh  of  Mifunis  w<nnI,  oovering  at  the  same  time  the  llm 
irith  aihes.  Oor  traveller  began  to  have  snqndons  of  liis  wife,  but 
was  re-assured  by  seeing  the  intruder  approach  the  couch  of  a  widow 
who  lived  in  the  same  hut :  he  then  uncovered  her  head  and  held  the 
match  to  her,  which  she  immediately  blew  out  This  was  the  sign  of 
acquiescence. 

The  Indians  are  no  longer  so  cruel  as  formerly,  but  they  have  be« 
COBM  more  deceitful  and  corrupt.  Being  addicted  to  drinking  and 
gambUng,  they  at  times  become  reckless,  aad-barter  anray  tiMir  anas^ 
ammunitioB,  ^beir  dogs,  tiieir  wives'  dothes^  aadeven  their  wives  tlie»* 
selves. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  languages,  the  Sautears'  or  Chippeways* 
dialect  appears  to  be  the  mother  tongue  of  those  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
it  sounded  eloquent  and  harmonious  even  to  the  Italian  ears  oi  our 
Tuscan  traveller  ;  that  of  the  Powansee  or  Pawnee  is,  on  the  contrary, 
very  harsh,  and  their  manner  of  speaking  boisterous. 

Several  other  partioulars  am  feinted  in  these  pages,  wbSeh  hasvebesft 
indited  iiom  the  reoolleetions  of  onr  traveller^  w£»,  we  are  led  to'  be^ 
lieve,  has  not  given  up  the  idea  of  returning  under  better  ainniiatn 
among  his  Indian  friends,  to  pursue  fiuther  invesHgatkms  sMMHif 
those  singahur  people.  . 


FR8NCH  PIATS  IN  LONIXm. 

Tni  French  plays  at  the  English  Opera-Hotee  have  ended ;  a 
new  sieries  at  the  Italian  Opera-House  has  begun.    Of  the  latter,  we 
shall  si)eak  presently  ;  but  we  wish  first  to  'j^'wa  some  little  atteatioil  to 
what  may  be  considered  the  regular  establishment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  regret  the  tooting  upon  which  it  is  established* 
and  we  regret  it  the  more,  because  we  are  very  sure  it  will  continne 
midianged.  We  mean  tiie  plan  of  snbstription.  The  boKes  hmpg, 
with  the  exeeption  of  a  veiy  small  nnniber»  let  faefera  the  esasoii^begins, 
the  njanager  has  no  further  spur  to  aelivity,  exertkn,  or  oatlay.*  If  he 
keep  matters  up  to  a  certain  footing,  so  as  to  prevent  anything:  like  an 
explosion  of  discontent,  he  need  do,  and  he  dor<5,  no  more.  The 
place  is  the  fashion — the  boxes  are  let — the  town  vviU  loUow  the  iashioo* 
or  if  ihcY  should  stay  away  it  <*ignifies  but  little. 

The  eviJs  of  this  system  have  been  strongly  exemplified  this  year, 
nere  have  beeir  a  fi^w  vCarsf  Iwt  tfltf  stoofe-nititnM  of  iho-ogtopan^ 
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te  Imii  wyM  Indeed.  K<»«r»  no  people  kmnrm^aite  Wimadk 
tfM  vthteaf  MtflnMfl^ md  It  to  needlen  to  myiimt  a  oompanyltt  ^vliidi 
there  ar«  a  dofcn  pebbles  lo  one  diamond  can  furnish  us  with  none. 
We  have  had  over  this  year,  of  persons  of  high  reputation  in  France, 

only  three — T'orlrt,  Or^rv,  and  Jennv  Vertpr^.  Potier  was  promised, 
but  never  eaine  ;  and  La})orte,  thou<^li  a  ^eat  favourite  in  Erifrland, 
has  scarcelv  enrnod  a  name  in  Paris  at  all.  Of  these,  he  wiiu  did  uot 
come  is,  beyond  all  comparision,  the  best.  He  is,  indeed^  aro 
•Irongly  inclined  to  Oink,  the  flrtt  comedian  fa  Bnrope.  He  haa  all 
the  richneei  of  Mnnden,  vlthoot  any  of  hie  hofbouciy  i  and  to  thia  ha 
adds  the  fine  discrimination  and  admirable  finiah  of  fVirren.  Wbo€W€t 
has  seen  Potier  in  Le  Biln^ficiaire,  or  Le  Bourgomestre  de  Sardam,  or 
Le  ci-devant  Jeiine  Homme,  will  think  the^e  prni'^c^  in  no  degree  exnsr- 
jrerated.  I  le  has  been  what  is  called  in  tliealrical  language^  underiined, 
but  he  never  appeared  exeept  in  the  bills. 

Perlet's  reputation  is  probably  higher  in  England  than  in  his  own 
aountry,  though  even  there  it  is  very  great ;  and,  np  to  a  certain 
pefal^  itleimpoieflilelbrtherato  beallneraelor.   Bat  he  aomatinea 
ompasaea  tbla ;  end  then,  thon|^  the  majority  of  the  Londoneni  think 
that  because  it  is  still  Perlet,  it  is  still  admirable,  it  a])pears  but  too 
plainly  that  the  bow  is  too  strong  for  his  arm  to  bend.    When  he 
attempts  any  of  Poller's  part?',  the  interval  is  verv  orrent  ;  and  ^vhrn  he 
soars  to  Tartuffe  and  the  Misuntrope,  the  failure  is  integral  and  mani- 
fest.   Of  his  representation  of  the  Misantrope  the  opinion,  we  believe, 
is  universal — that  it  was  a  total  failure.    But  about  the  TartuffJe  not 
Ottljr  are  opinions  dhided,  but  we  are  reedy  to  grant  thM  the  execution 
of  hia  ooneeptlon  was  exaeedfaigly  able;  H  fa  wkh  the  coaception  Staelf 
that  wa  qiiand.  The  hypocrisy  whidi  M.  Perlet  gives  to  Tartuflh  ie 
tiiat  of  severity,  even  of  wistere  virtue  and  abn^ation.  Now,  the  hypo- 
crisy which  Molifere  has — not  only  in  our  opiniori,  but  in  that  of  Dow- 
ton*,  and  of  all  the  Parisian  performers  of  ttie  jjurt,  as  evinced  by  his 
and  their  rejii  t  sentalions  of  it — given  to  Tartuffe,  is  that  of  prostration 
and  enthusiasm.  The  hypocrisy  is  as  great — nay,  probably,  greater  ;  for 
to  be  hypocritieel  in  tiiia  way,  in  Iceeping,  requires  ob^ously  ^eater 
nicety  and  self-regulation  than  a  mere  ataraight-fonraid,  fimnal  cold- 
ness.   Now,  that  our  theory  is  correct  is,  we  think,  established  at  once 
by  the  celebrated  scene  in  the  second  act,  in  wUdit  alter  the  jooaf 
man  haa  acoosed  hfaa  to  his  ftthar,  be  bants  into  an  agony  of  eliKineiif 

■ 

*  We  are  no  admirers  of  Mr.  Dowton  geuwliy,  and  tiiiok  his  reputattoa  exceedmgiy 
faa«gerated.   But  in  the  <  Hyp«cri«»/  mU  ia  moHmt  pwt  ^  a  Mlv,  UMSgh  ittfiwior 

order,  Obiuliah,  in  '  Honest  Thieves, Va  farce  cut  down  from  Sir  U.  Iloward's  pby  of 
*  The  Committee/  we  do,  we  coofess,  consider  him  to  be  perfectly  unequalled.  The 
*RypoerItc^ts»Md  aplay  attbft  'Tartuffe*  is  a  splendid  one.  Indeed,  this  mastei^ 
|4ece  of  MolfSre  has  bate  most  scurvily  tfMlMi  in  England  ;  first  translated  by  Cell«y> 
Cibber,  lo  «!prve  a  temporary  political  ptirposo,  nnder  the  title  of  the  *  NonitTmr/  if  ^va<? 
sub^equeutiy  pur^.of  the  matter  iodividualiy  9i^^k»UBf  and  ^utioto  its  present  »luipe 
by  Bickerstav,  a  writer  whoaa  name  hu  ramained  in  our  tbeatra,  from  bis  having 
"Uiitten  soino  llvelv  i  [u  ras,  uliicli  hail  the  {,'ood  furtuiie  to  be  wedded  to  some  beautiful 
■Ittsic — but  wholly  unfit  to  soar  to  the  height  of  'Tartuffe.'  Still,  wretchedly  as  it  is 
rmdered,  Dowton,  by  the  vigour  and  richness  of  bis  representation,  restores  it  to  itt 
original  grad«.  We  wWi«lnlar«ly  be  was  Frenchman  enough  to  act  it  in  the  aill^illy 
4e  Midlls,3iisw>  Bjmiws»  aew  feenbe  ia  is  .B^ikiidi  »«f  avwId^fUEfMlf 
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tdf-acciisstlon ;  and  g&ys,  that,  though  innocent  in  this  case,  h«  is  Ihe 
veriest  wroti^  tbal  eif«r  cmwl«d,  ami  dtnifttg  t«  1m  amuad  a£  wmj 

thing ■ 

Ou{,  mon  frere,  je  suis  an  xn^hant,  un  coupaUi^ 

XJn  malheimiiix  p^dhmr  tout  plain  d'iniquiti, 

JLe  plus  jrrand  sd^lerat  qui  ait  jamai':  i?tc 

Chaque  instant  de      vie  est  charge  de  soaiUures  ; 

BUe  n*est  qu*ttn  atnaa  de  crinuM  et  d*<iidttieB, 

Et  je  vois  que  le  del,  pour  ma  pun)ti«Hi, 

Me  veut  mortifier  en  rette  occaston. 

De  (|uelque  grand  forfait  qu'on  me  puisse  reprendre^ 

Je  n'al  pirde  d*wmv  Torgueil  de  m*en  dtffendre. 

Croyez  ce  qu*on  votis  dit,  armez  votre  ronrrmiT, 

£t  comme  Uu  crimind  eihassez-moi  de  chez  vous. 

Je  Be  taaxflit  mmb  teat  de  bonte  en  paitega, 

Que  je  ]i*en  aie  encore  mtfrittf  d»raatage» 

Ah!  hIiMfrleiiarlert  rmn Vwaatm  >  ten, 

Et  vous  feres  bfen  mieux  de  croire  son  rapport; 
Potirqno!  snr  nn  tel  fait  m'^tre  si  favorable  ? 
Savez>vous  apres  tout  de  quoi  je  sois  capable  ? 
Vow  fiee-vone,  moa  fir6re,  k  men  exierieer  f 
St  pour  tout  re  qu*on  voit,  me  croyez-vmis  mpillcur  ? 
Nont  non,  vous  vous  laissex  tnmiper  par  Tapparenoe, 
Et  |e  ne  sols  rlen  moint,  h^fli  I  qveee  qn'eii  penw. 
Tout  le  monde  me  prend  pour  iin  homme  de  UMif 
Haw  1»  v^it^  fure  wl      je  ne  vaux  rien. 

Now,  il  is  quite  clear  thai  tliis  man  afiects  the  grovelling,  (lisgiist- 
Ing  tone  of  aelf-abatiDiaiit  of  tba  mora  ftnioiu  of  our  Methodista 
of  tha  preanit  day.  It  ia  not  Jkhe  lofty,  Gold»  and  stem  sanctity  whioli 
M.  Perlet  puts  into  his  manner — UuU  is  not  what  TajrCufl^  affects; — ^be 
is — ^that  is,  he  affects  to  be — all  warmth,  enthusiasm,  out>bursting 
and  over-boilinp;  zeal.  This  M.  Perlet  does  not  renrlor.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  say  that,  oranting  iiixu  his  conception,  the  mamier  in  which 
he  works  it  out  is  admirable. 

But,  after  all,  Perlet's  real  height  is  tha  '  Com^dien  d'Etampes,' 
Ilia  *  ChMtAmome  aaaa  Afgent,*  and  tha-^  forget  tba  title  at  tfaia 
liioaieiit»  but  we  mean  the  piece  in  which  the  hero,  at  every  Word  that 
Is  spoken,  pulls  out  his  pocket-book,  exclaiming,  J 'at  fait  una  chanson 
lit-de«?';us,"  and  forthwith  begins  to  give  forth  some  cmrpleta,  on  the 
Strength  of  wliifh  be  expects  to  be  ask^  to  dinner.  The*^p  Spnnfrf,. 
parts  are  peculiarly  in  Pcrlet's  way;  even  Lewis s  Jeremv  Diddier 
was  not  superior  to  Uiem,  tm  rsndered  by  him.  Perlet  has  a  very 
disCinet  «aniiei«llon,  wlifeh  Is  a  great  adfantaga  in  playing  to  a  foreign 
aiidianee.  Ha  liaa  aho  a  ptovincial  (ot  noeouth)  aoct nt  of  eoitie  aort* 
which,  though  our  English  ears  are  French  enough  to  eataht  HMy  aM 
not  sidficiently  learned  in  dialects  to  assign  to  its  proper  province. 
One  of  its  diief  rhnr;u'tpri«5tics  is,  that  he  says  '  I'enfang,'  *pourtafig,' 
and  all  words  (»t  mih Mar  termination,  in  the  «ame  manner.  He  is  also, 
however,  a  very  admirable  imitator  of  acccut.  His  English  MUadi,  in 
die  *  ComMieii  d'JBtampes,'  iainsiialiUa.  Hm  naaaer  ia  wlriah  h§ 
ttuteaqoca  'Aiddlang  syne^  canaotliBf«  Ingher  piaiaa  than  tha  ftwt»  tlMl 
It  jaema  a  bqrlasqoe»  mm  tplha  ears  ctf  nMngiWuBiBi  <^  IkM  aoaff. 
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By.lht*  Vi^MT.  «i.  IhUk  «f  lU     will  indpl^  «Myr  Mders  ^pth  a 

sight  of  the  VMMI W  tbcir  appear  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  piece. 
We  have  said  a  word  or  two  of  French  printinp:  of  English  in  another 
part  of  this  Number,  and  this  is  a  pretty  sample.  We  are  not  aw  are 
whether  this  typography  be  adopted  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
mode  of  Perlet's  pronunciation.  We  would  wager  the  longest  odds 
they  are  betting  against  tiMMil  oiltiidA  boM  fiv  tliA  St  Lcjpr,  tfast 
it  is  netafc  to  M  a  fiutlifiil  tnnseript  from  the  Scotlub ;  but,  in  any 
ease,  it  is  as  unlike  Perlctfs  iq>eaking,  as  it  ia  to  the  original  son^ — it 
CMDot  be  mofo  so.  We  wonder  whether  our  printers  will  be  able  to 
print  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  fashion :  but*  what  earthly  typea  coa 
dOf  Mr.  Qowes's  will— so  here  goes — 


Anelmmt  rmmoe  f  jMietir. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  by  foigot 
Ami  never  brought  to  mind 

bchoulil  auki  acquaiutauce  by  forgot 
And  days  of  hmg  wpm 
For  auld  lanff  syne, 

Mi  dear  for  auld  laiu;  syne. 

Cff*efftaki^ag<^  mimmj  at 

And' lore  ly  co'aff-he.yoor 

P!nt-stoup  as  sure  astu  l)e  min6 
And  oo'ell  take  a  right  guid 
GoW  sP  waught, 

For  auld  land  syne 
Mi  dear  for  auld  lanj?  syne, 


At  Pcrlet\s  deiKuture,  Odry  came — not  to  snpply  his  place,  for  their 
empluis  are  totally  dilferent — but  to  follow  liini  as  the  star,  of  the 
momenu  He  auceeeded  bidifirently.  end  iPO  do  not  wwidar  et  ik 
Not  tbat  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  beUev<e  tbat  be  deserree  tbe  praieei 
that  bit  oountKyiBea  give  him  ;  but  it  ia  aanifeet  that  fnone  but 
bia:cowitrymeB  can  understand  him.  A  very  accomplished  Franrh 
aum,  to  whom  we  chanced  to  s})eak  on  the  subject,  said,  "  The  nearest 
idea  J  can  give  you  of  him  is,  tliat,  exceplis  (  .icipimdis,  he  is  our 
Emery."  Now,  if  that  be  so,  w  e  do  not  woiidcr  at  our  not  \\ix\'mg  iasled 
him  as  he  deserves.  For  it  requires  a  long  residence  in  a  country^ 
aye»  and  in  the  country  parts  of  the  country — to  appreciate  aod  enjoy 
•oflji  an  actor  ae  this.  Wa  nare  lalbar  ceneolen  our  dwHweae,  * 
whan  our  friend  told  us  that  inanj 

Odry  at  all   We  should  iay«  tbat  be  was  more  lively  than  £mery»  and 

less  profound. 

But  Jenny  Vert})re — every  body  can  understand  her — for  she  is 
nature! — gracelul,  refined,  simple,  nai've,  co(iuettish,  feeling,  every  sort 
of  nature  ;  but,  under  every  change,  nature  still !  We  spoke  of  her 
last  month,  in  her  Femme  Chatie ;  and  we  have  scarcely  come  to 
onsfelvea  yet;  for  we  bave  seen  it  again,  and  we  findtbaiilie  ia-^te  of 
•Qropinion.thatit(dioMbaMe>ierifbto.iiie  bar  o— .eipiwimi 
'9fQkm       <hiBg  ehedtd^tba  ipp^e  Jilwn  ^BHwa^^  aid  <nwi^nnd 
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tact,  and,  iflwre  tt  irgg  iwrffai,  Mafgiw^gf  dispiayrf>  Inliapniol*  • 
Mile  It  Bb>ur»  in  Ia  Jeue  1Mb,  and  m  Ia  If  vnhie,  e^eeially,  wa 

^wm  enchanted  wiftfa  her..  In  the  former,  there  wag,  probably,  from  the 
nature  of  the  piece,  more  variety  than  in  any  other  one  part  she  played  ; 

and  it  likewise  afFtirrled  her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  admirable 
touch  upon  the  harp.  The  second,  which  is  the  character  of  a  younc; 
country  village  coquette,  who  believes  that  she  is  suddenly  stricken  old 
by  a  conjurer,  is  inferior  iu  piquancy  only  to  Minette ;  hut  La  Marraine 
dlqdiqra  the  progrem.of  apasiiaii  teansdf  knom  sTtn  to  Us  pomeaM>r« 
In  a  mj  which  shews  that  her  knowledge  of  the  haman  heart  is  eqaal^ 
pKrfbnnd,  delicate,  and  just*  .We  hare  not  seen  her  in  har  dueCtraglo 
part — the  Maid  of  Palaiaeau— but  we  can  well  conceive  the  extreme 
and  touching;  tenderness  and  pathos  she  would  p^ive  to  it.  Perhaps  we 
have  sume  doubts  as  to  its  force ;  but  we  speak  in  the  dark,  aDd,wa». 
Tery  ]jrubably,  are  mistaken  ; — and  we  hope  -^ve  are. 

We  have  now,  iu  thii>  brief  space,  gone  through  all  the  performers 
of  paoounanoa,  who  have  been  this  year  at  the  English  Open  Hoaas* 
€m|itIi8|Nirtayof  whom  wa.shatt  naaa  ooaasion  to  apask  pveseally. 
Wo  ought  not,  howavar,  to  omit  mentioning  M.  Pdisshi  aa  an  actoi^. 
idthough  he  is  a  pidpiietor  also.  This  gentleman  wa.have  long  con- 
sidered to  be  aI\va^s  a  very  judicious,  frequently  an  exceedinj^ly  clever, 
and  soinetimes  even  a  brilliant,  actor.  But  he  does  not  appear  nearly 
80  olien  as  ^vc  could  wish.  M.  Daudel  is  amoui^  Die  best  of  the  ordinary 
lisl^i  aud  M.  Preval,  M.  Gamard,  and  we  are  afraid  scarcely  any  others- 
am  mora  than  respectable,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  come  to  be  used 
thaalrieaUy-^for  lhajr  have  talent ;  hot,  aa  a  company,  it  ia  dacidedlj 
bad — and  this  ought  not  to  be.  The  subscriptions  have  been  very 
liberal,  and  the  general  attendance  exceedingly  good.  The  theatm 
itself,  also,  is  heautifol  ;  and,  considerinfr  the  station  which  the  esta- 
blishment has  taken  among  the  amusements  of  the  town,  it  oug^ht  to  be 
upon  a  hin^her  footing  as  a  whole.  Certainly,  some  of  the  pieces  in 
which  the  parts  played  by  the  artists  we  have  named  have  beeu  of 
an  importance  which  made  them  nearly  monodrames,  hare  been 
exqoisifalY  given ;  but,  ,in  ffeoeral,  the  contrast  of  some  dowdy  or 
soma  sti^  thrasi  Awward  mto  n  past  of  prominence,  to  act  up  to*' 
the  star,  has  caused  a  contrast  scarcely  short  of  palniuL  The  theatre 
is  advertised  to  re-open  in  December,  which  wc  are  extremely  glad 
to  hear ;  for  we  dcliglit  in  the  French  vaudevilles  and  petites-pieces, 
which  are,  lor  the  niosl  part,  what  are  acted  here.  But  we  do  hope 
thai  the  encouragement  which  Messrs.  Cloup  and  Pelissie  have  re* 
ceived  this  year,  wHl  induce  them  to  ghre  ns,  with  our  fimrarites,  a 
company  more  worthy  of  snpporting  them.  . 

We  now  come  to  the  performancea  at  present  going  on  at  the  Singes, 

Theatre  ;  which,  though  they  are  in  one  sense  of  less  importance,  as 
being  a  thing  of  the  moment,  are,  in  another,  far  more  deserving  of 
attention,  as  beinp:  tlie  tneans  of  introdncinjr  to  the  public  the  first 

and  highest  comic  aciiess  at  present  existing-  m  Kuropc. 


eoimuure  Mademeisene  Mafs.  We  wHl  fidriy  confess  that  Hiss  Farren 


was 
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li  Ttrt  igTMMe  bid  lady,  but  she  had  kft  the  sto^  IwAife 
imtt  Mill*   Since  the  days  of  these  two  ladies,  we  have  manifeittly 

had  no  one  at  all  in  this  walk  of  the  drama.  It  is  true  that  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble  ha-^  plnycd,  inid  that  with  the  g-enins  which  wn?  con** 
spicuous  in  every  thing  she  touched,  one  or  t'wo  parts  on  the  rmt'^kirts 
of  this  emphi;  such,  for  instance,  as  Mrs.  Sullen  and  Mrs.  Oakley  r 
bnt  her  Une  whs  difl^rent  mantfesdy ;  her  fame  was  acquired  hi  aaother 
field.  Tt  is,  therefore,  no  exa^^raHcm  to  say  that  there  hits  not  bM> 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  any  body,  of  whom  one  can  speak,  on  our  Stago 
filling  that  line  of  parts  for  which  Mademoiselle  Mars  is  so  celebrated. 

Her  fame  in  France  is,  like  all  fame  in  France,  when  it  once  p;et<i 
beyonil  a  certain  pitch,  mrr  mtes  ;  and  if  it  were  double  even  its  present 
extraordinary  pitch,  it  would  not  be  one  jot  exaggerated.    Tliere  can 
be  nothing  beyond  perfect — and  that  Mademoiselle  Mars,  beyond 
4iiestion,  Is.   we  have  a  lurkhiff  fear-^faicfa  H  win  gite  ns  eieeedhw 
joy  to  find  ni-fbtinded— Attt  MademoisdleMars  will  not  he  ap|ireelatc3 
by  the  English  as  she  deserves.   They,  of  course,  will  give  her  lip* 
worship.    People  who  have  ir^en  to  Paris,  tell  them  that  it  it  right  to 
admire  Mademoiselle  Mnrs,  and  they  will  do  so  pro  fnrmr},  no  doubt ; 
but  we  question  whethe  r  thov  will  really  taste  and  enjoy  her  inimitable 
genius  as  «uch  genius  should  be  enjoyed.    Devoted  admirers  of  this 
transcendent  actress  as  we  are,  of  comae  we  would  not  have  nhMed 
her  6ihtt  in  London  on  any  acoonnt;  and  we  underwent  an  eariy 
dinner,  and  bustled  to  the  Opera-house  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
play  began,  to  make  certain  of  being  in  time  for  the  first  line.  More^ 
over,  we  had  a  desire  to  see  the  pl'iy,  which  wasL'Ecole  des  ViHllnrds. 
We  had  read  it  nt\en  ;  and  as  often  had  wc  demolished  a  thumb  nail  in 
vexation  at  Talma  having  gone  to  his  grave  without  our  having  secil 
him  in  Danville.    Not  for  the  reason  that  it  was,  as  was  pompously 
and  pertinaciously  asserted,  the  first  and  only  eondc  part  that  lUoA 
ever  acted.   With  the  exception  of  some  delicate  touches  in  the  firsi 
act,  tliere  is  nothing  comic  in  the  part  from  first  to  last.    It  is  a  part 
in  a  comedy,  but  «o  is  Kitelv^ — and  the  French  is  «ti]l  less  comic  than 
the  English  Jealous  lliishand.    The  fact  is,  that  Danville  is  ati  Othello 
in  private  life,  witii  the  perplexing  difference  that  he  has  some  founda- 
tion for  hisjealousy,  yet  not  nearly  so  much  as  he  supposes.  We 
have  seen  ifihna  In  Oreste-— and  we  had  read  I/£cole  des  Tieilfavds ; 
we  had  put  the  lines,  as  we  went  on,  hito  his  month,  hnowlnf  how  he 
expressed  jealousy.    We  had,  we  ai^  convinced,  in  our  minds,  a  per- 
fect idea  of  how  Talma  played  that  part.    Now,  it  is  really  no  afiecta- 
tion  in  us  when  we  assert,  that  it  is  always  with  strong  and  sincere  pain 
that  we  ever  say  any  thing  that  can  hurt  the  feelings  of  an  artist  in  his 
art — be  he  actor,  painter,  or  author.    We  often,  indeed,  avoid  review- 
ing books,  when  we  feel  that,  if  we  speak  the  truth,  we  must  abuse 
them; — ^nay»  if  we  think  them  had,  we  never  review  them,  unless 
there  be  something  besides  the  mere  badness  of  the  book  as  a  com- 
position, that  leads  us  to  noilce  it.    It  is,  therefore,  most  reluctantly 
thatwe  say  that  putting  M.  Minvicllc  into  Danville  wns  equally  uTijiiRt 
towards  himself  and  tnifhir  townrd'^  tin-  niidirnrr.     Frnm  the  manner 

In  which  be  delivered  a  lew  passages  when  he  was  warm  and  exdted, 
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fra  M  co&nMA  that,  !n  a  part  properly  suited  to  iiis  powers,  he 

woiiM  do  exceeding-ly  well.  But  this  fine  character  was  totally  nbove 
Iiim  ;  and,  a«i  we  found  that  it  was  on  the  stage,  still  more  tlian  ia 
reading,  so  thoroughly  prominent  as  to  throw  all  the  others,  even  llor- 
tense,  completely  into  shade, — its  being  iu  incompetent  hands  cast  a 
damp  aod  a  coUdms  aw  the  peribrmance  of  the  eomedy  throughout 
Wo  could  not  help  fitllowlng  him,  line  by  Une,  in  our  hnaginatioii.  iiid 
inwardly  (we  fear,  sometimes  audibly)  finilaimittg, "  HSwrens!  hoir 

Talma  would  have  pven  that  pnssag^c  !" 

Home  Pwiglish  iriends  of  ours,  who  were  near  us,  said  they  thought 
the  play  feeble,  dull,  and  a  bore.  We  confess  wc  dilirr  from  them 
very  strongly  i  and  should  ceriuiuiy  have  attributed  their  opinion  to  the 
nay  Ui  wUdk  tha  pmdpal  ofaaiaolcr  wm  aettd»  if  it  bad  not  been  for 
th«r  U^iimg  m  they  had  read  H.  To  be  sure,  it  is  in  AVy^riiw 
verse,  which,  to  an  Engliiih  ear,  is,  beyond  all  things,  revolting;  but 
it  is  surely  less  so  in  comedy  than  in  tragedy — for  it  is  more  easily 
overlooked  in.  any  other  case  than  wli en  it  comes  across,  and  thenoa 
mars,  the  full  outpouring  of  a  veliement  passion.  It  is  true,  there  is 
not  much  comedy  iu  L'Ecole  des  Vieillanis  after  the  first  half  of  the 
second  act :  but  the  verse  in  that  part  which  is  comic,  is  exceedingly 
gfaotfiil,  aaqr*  pointed— and*  elUnrardi,  tha  energy  of  the  sen- 
timent is  frequeatlj  each  to  make  oaa  fot^et  metre,  rhymes,  and 
-all.  That  is,  one  rorgets  it  in  reading — and  Talma,  who,  to  use  the 
words,  though  not  specially  applied  to  him,  of  one  of  hi*;  orentest 
admirers* — **  savait  adroitement  sauver  ou  depUcer  la  cesure  '  be- 
yond any  one  who  ever  spoke  Alexandrine  verse,  and  thence  ren- 
dered it  less  monotonous  end  jingling  firom  his  Hps  than  from  any 
others^Talma  would,  we  are  ante,  have  made»  Ibr  the  moment,  the 
most  bigoted  Englishman  totally  unconsdoua  that  he  waa  actually 
speaking  Alexandrines. 

We  shall  not  say  how  M.  Minvielle  "^poke  them — but  wc  shall  just 
give  a  sample  of  the  tact  and  ji/iesse  of  the  lines  themselves,  in  the  ad- 
mirable scene  of  Danville  s  interview  with  his  wife,  on  his  return  to 
Paris 

Dmi»iBti»  Iiaj«ardaaMiadfpBrtjet'«nusc(mfl6 

CiiiM'i  I'^tt;  mille  francis  iloniiMn'fla la maiti^ : 

U  a  besoiu  d'argent. 
JTarfiNM*  ^  QNnreitaieilslMaqaei 

Je  n'en  saurais  preter,  quatid  inai«ailns  aisai|aSf 

Danville.  Qu0  ma  dites-T<HIft  ii^  ? 

H  or  tense.  Jfa  booise  est  auz  abois ; 

Ceil  est  fait  I 
Danville.  £n dsiUK sioli ? 

U  orlense.  Mais  o*e»t  bien  long,  deux  moit. 

Jkmmtt0.  CiafosDle  mllle  firaact  I..,CQaun«it,  ma  faonns  atfils... 
Hortensc.  Vous  ne  me  louez  pas  sur  mon  teoooDlte  f 
DanvUfe.  Ah  I  parbieu  l  o^fctropfort. 
BorimuB.  dWK  moi  Je  a'ai  voula 

Rien  qne  le  n£oeissire»  et  |MS  4e  saiMtfla. 
JDmnvUle.  Comment  done,  s'il  vous  plait,  noTnmez.yoas  Cls4oraiW| 

Ces  pristaux  susDeadua,  099  vasett,  ces  figureii, 

Os  fragile  attinoi  dont  on  n*0M  approdier, 

Et  les  meubles  si  bcaa%  qpia  js  cnifis  A* J  touihsr  f 

iitWce  uiiki  ^arlez... 

«  M,Jovf» 
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Hortetise.  C'est  plus,  c'est  nerestairc. 

Cet  apparcil  pour  vous  n*a  rieii  qtic  d'ordinaire. 
Vou8  voulc-/  devenir  receveur-gt-ncral ; 
Lopez-vous  done  au  ciel,  ct  logez-vous  trt  s-mnl ; 
Qui  parlera  de  vous  ?  qui  vous  rendra  visite  ? 
L'opuience  a  Paris  sert  d'enseigne  au  m^rite. 
Etalez  des  trisors  si  vous  voulec  percer ; 
Une  place  est  de  droit  u  qui  pent  »'en  passer. 
'  ■**  '"         IVIa  mere  me  rt'pcte  :  Eblouis  le  viil^ire  ; 

•  '    !  .  ^      Qu'ondise:  il  est  tres-riche,  il  est  millionnaire  ; 

Deruaiidons  tout  alors,  et  nous  aurons  beau  jeu. 
'  >|  I'^rrt '  '''^^  voulu  par  le  luxe  en  imposer  uu  pt'u. 

*    *     Je  dis  un  peu  ;  beaucoup,  je  me  croirais  coupable ; 
Un  peu,  c'est  ni'cessaire  et  nicme  indispensable. 
'*  ^      DanvUlc.  \o\\k  quelques  motifs  qui  sont  d'assez  lion  sens; 
MaiK  au  moins  res  diners  d*eux-m6mes  renaissans, 
Ces  eternels  diners,  qu'une  foil  par  semaine 
,,      >  ^     Un  bicnheureux  lundi  pour  trente  61u«  raracne, 

Je  ICS  crois  superiius. 
^  Hortense.      "  '       Erreur!  Quoi !  vous  traitez 

Uj*»'.  u  31es  dfners  dn  lundi  de  superfluitc-s !  • 

iJ  Mais  rien  n'est  plus  utile,  et  sur  cette  matiere, 

,  Vous  etes,  raon  ami,  de  cent  ans  en  arri^re. 

II  faut  avoir  un  jour,  fixe  pour  recevoir 
^  Ses  proneurs  h  diner,  et  ses  amis  le  soir  : 

*>(if    5  Do  nos  atJteiu^  en  vofi^e  il  faut  avoir  IV'lite ; 

til)  '^t  .:t     On  en  fait  les  honneura  aux  grands  que  Ton  invite. 
Ml.    ^it  t     Aussi  je  vois  souvent  plusieurs  des  l>eaux  esprits 

Dont  je  ^  oua  ai  la-bas  address^  les  rcriis : 

lis  parlent,  on  s'anime,  on  rit,  la  g;ait^  gagne, 
-»  J  'ij'ti  i  J^  ^  messieurs  comme  on  a  du  Champagne. 

Notre  sieclc  est  gourmand,  on  pent  blamer  sou  gout : 
Vo)        t»     On  frondc  les  diners,  et  Ton  dine  partout. 
jji^y     ..         JVIais  n'en  donner  jamais,  pas  mcrae  un  par  semoiue, 

C'est  un  solliciteur  voiiloir  qu'on  vous  proraene. 

♦  Uffi        *     Qui,  vous  solliciteur  ?  vous  etes  candidal ; 

Vous  ne  demandez  rien,  vous  acceptez.    li^Etat  4|i 
.7fii:  <4i  .  P^  dans  ses  bureaux  de  puissanre  intraitable 

^     Pour  riieureux  caudidat  qui  la  counLse  u  table; 
Prot^gf^s,  protecteurs  au  dessert  ne  font  qu'un ; 
.  Mais  ne  me  parlez  pas  d^in  protecteur  a  jeun. 

Recevoir  me  fatigue,  et,  ))our  ^tre  sincere, 
C'est  un  mal,  j*en  conviens,  mais  un  mal  n^cessaire. 

After  a  few  more  items  thus  felicitously  explained,  the  j^ood  man 
begins  to  melt — and  even  to  accuse  himself  for  his  hard  heartedoess. 
She  takes  advantage  of  this,  and  proceeds  thus,  triumphantly: — 

Ilorteuse.  De  votre  argent  je  veux  vous  rendre  compter 
Vous  ne  «avez  pas  tout;  je  veux,  pour  votre  hoimetu', 
Justifier  en  vous  ce  mouvement  d'humeur. 
La  lecture  vous  plait ;  d'un  cabinet  d'^tude 
J'ai  su  vous  j>rcparer  Taimable  solitude. 
11  me  couie  un  peu  clier ;  mais  vos  autcurs  ch^ris, 
Kangi-s  autour  de  vous,  en  couvrent  les  lambris. 
Le  l)uc,  qui  vous  protege,  est  plein  de  complaisance  ; 
II  m'a  de  son  jardin  cede  la  jouissance, 
Pour  qui  ?  pour  vous,  monsieur,  ne  convenefc-vous  pas 
Qu'un  jardin  a  pour  vous  de  mer\'eilleux  appat  ? 
J'ai  pri.<  soin  de  Tomer ;  sous  son  ombre  tranquille 
Vous  vous  reiHJserez  du  fracas  de  la  ville. 
On  ne  fait  rien  pour  rien  ;  mais  qu'importe  le  prix? 
Vous  aurez  la  campagae  au  milieu  de  Paris. 


1 


.    <  Votre  orgueil  conjugal  jmiit  de  ma  panire : 

J'ai  fait  des  frais  pour  lui,  c'est  complaisance  pure. 
J'ai  clioisi  les  couleurs  que  vous  aimcB  le  ntieoXy 
1/es  bijoux  dont  iVclat  natte  le  plus  ros  yenx  ; 
De  tout  ce  qui  vous  plait  je  me  suis  embellie, 
St  rien  Be  in*a  eoAt^  ponr  rata  iemMer  JoRe.  * 
Mes  crimes,  les  voilil,    Voyons,  recommencf  7,  • 
Courage,  groudez-radI...mai8  nam,  vous  faiblissez^ 
Le  repentir  vous  prend,  et,  si  je  ne  in*abase| 
Vous  sentez  que  vous  seul  avez  bevolB.  d'eSKme  i 
Demniidoz-moi  pardon  d*un  injuste  coumwix, 
,  £fe  vous  I'aurez,  m^chant,  car  je  vaaz  mieux  que  vous. ' 
'  AmMllf.'Oai,  taviaxinleiizoentfdA.'  Fardoime»iiu»L  HbrCqUt^ 
£n  vain  V&ge  entre  nous  a  mis  <]uel(|ue  distaiOC^ 
Tes  prorede's  pour  moi  me  la  font  oublier, 
El  Jc  VuiiL  tant  d' amour  je  dois  m'liumilier. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  scene,  the  acting  of  Mademoiselle 
Mars  was  distinguished  by  a  brilliancy,  a  p;race,  a  fascination,  which 
almost  made  it  cense  to  be  a  wonder  liow  she  made  the  worse  appear 
the  belter  reason  j  aud  the  wiu)le  ot  the  weai^ue^iia  ui  the  ciiax  acter  which 

was  giraii  in  beautiful  gradatloiif,  iiiid  wtth  sdioinible  troth. 
There  m,  W6  ftar,  sotne  proceedings  of  Hortense,  vrfaich  are  positively 
wnamiable — the  last  quality  forgiven  in  a  woman  on  the  stage— Imt  she 
soflened  these  pofaits  dfjam  so  charmingly,  that  her  reformation  at  the 

end  of  the  play  cnme  less  startlini^ly  upon  the  nudience,  than  the  (in 
this  instance)  want  of  skill  in  the  author  would  niLike  it.  Still,  the  part 
is  nut  nearly  so  prominent  as  we  had  ima2;iru  d  it  to  be — and,  as  we 
had  uo  longer  Talma  iu  Danville,  we  had  no  consolation  when  she  was 
offthe-slage. 

•  It  imsliied'for  the  loiter  part  6f  the  plhy  fljr  as  to  b^oM  her'M 
powers.  Hortense  has  giTen»  perhaps,  some  encoiiragemeiit  to  the 
Due  d'EImar,  in  society — -but,  on  his  pr^umhig  vpoQ  it,  to  press  mat- 
ters farther,  she  repulses  him  with  indignation.  He  is  discovered,  how- 
ever, by  Danville,  in  a  situation  which  rouses  his  suspicions  to  fbrj* 
and  he  challenges  him.    The  following  are  very  fine  lines:— 

JLe  Due.  Cpt.t(^  liitte  entre  nous  ne  saurait  etre  egale. 
Hanmth.  i^Jitre  nous  votre  injure  a  combli5  rinter\'alle ; 
L'agressenr,  qttel  qu'il  Mfe,  4  wmbattre  foi«6, 

•  .  Redescend  par  I'offense  an  rang  de  roiTt  Tind 

Le  Duo.  Dc  quel  rang  parlez-vous  ?  si  mou  iioimeur  balance^ 

(Test  pour  Toe  chereiue  Uanei  qvi*!l  m  Ait  violence. 
DtKtville.  Vous  aarie?:  du  les  voir  avant  de  m'outrager. 

Vous  ne  le  pouvez  plus  quand  je  veujc  les  vengec. 
Le  Due,  Je  ser^s  rididile,  et  vous  seriez  victime. 
.JQlMMllCtf.  I18  ridkalefleMs  €ik  cfljwmapce  le  criBi% 

Et  vous  le  commettrez ;  c'est  votre  cliatiment. 

Ah  I  vous  croyez,  messieurs,  qu'on  peut  impunemcut, 

MMqimit  am  tSb  dessehis  d'un  air  ue  Indinage, 

Attenter  k  la  paix,  au  bonheur  d'un  m^nagew 

On  se  croyait  Itger,  on  devient  criminel  : 

La  mort  d'un  hounete  liommc  c^t  un  poids  ^temel. 

Oavahiqu^r,  ou  vaincu,  moi,  ce  combat  mliODares 
'  11  Tons  fld'trit  vainm,  Tria:-;  ^  iii)r|ucur  pltiK  mrore : 

Votre  hoaoeui  y  mourra.    Je  sais  trop  qu'4  Paris 

Jit  iiiinide«tt«ntt  piti6  pour  baottdea  maris  $ 

Mais  des  que  lem-  sang  coiiIie,ca  n«  rit  phii,  oi^  UlkaS^ 
'  V(ws,zMicQ]el  no^Bsns  voittierniijato 
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The  duel  takes  place,  and  Danville  is  disarmed.    He  thus  informs 

HflCteMe  of  what  nto  passed^ 

£t  je  ne  le  tnis  plus ;  je  sdl  tOBt,  fti  Mtfprit 

Celui  du  qui  IVffroiit  me  condamne  au  m^pris. 
J 'en  ai  voulu  raison,  et  j'fti  fait  peu  de  compte  ' 
D*un  vain  reste  de  lang  dont  je  luvais  ma  hontew 
JT^rfr7i:<e.  Vous,  Danville?  Ah!  d'effrui  fruit  !p  mipii  s'iilgtarft 

DanviUe.  Ne  toub  alarm ez  pas,  le  Duo  u'^t  bioMe. 
ibrtofM*.  Ah!  MMitBrI 

The  manner  in  which  Madehioiselle  Mars  prououuced  these  words. 

Ah!  monsieur  1'*  was  one  of  the  very  iine&t  thio|^s  we  ever  heard  oa 
iheslage.  The  horror  and  shana,  at  her  tmabaiid  attpMMnng  it  poa* 
aible  that  *udi  was  the  ground  of  her  alam,  were  faadand  with  a  power 
and  beauty  of  expression  that  were  nothing  short  of  grusL  AjMi  in 
the  eclair cissement  and  reconciliation  at  the  end,  her  manner  reverted 
to  her  previous  softness  and  grace,  with  the  exchange  of  a  dash  of 
melancholy,  for  the  [i:aiety  which  had  been  her  cbaracienstic  in  the 
eariy  ])urt  of  the  play. 

M.  Armand,  who  played  the  Due  d'Elmar  (and  the  lover  also  in  IIm 
lacond  pleee)  is  the  original  representatiTe  of  the  pan  al  Paria.  Ho 
has  some  atlimadoii*  and  a  good  deal  of  grace  and  mamner — but  he  is 
getting  too  old,  and  consequently  too  visibly  made  up,  for  this  emploL 
He  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  thiaiMr  hoads  of  tha  JLiB§^ 
as  represented  on  the  new  sovereigns. 

Laporte  acted  Bonnard,  the  old-fashioned  friend  of  Dunville.  He 
seemed  to  us  to  mistake  the  character  totally.  It  is  that  of  a  kindly- 
haartfid,  hut  formal  and  aomewhai  stiffly-«iBct  old  oian;  wbenas 
M«  X«aporte  makes  it  a  ioUy,  jokmg  sort  or  bachalor,  whieh  mars,  aa 
we  humbly  conceive,  the  points  of  contrast  which  the  ahfliaotar  ll 
introduced  to  brin^  out.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  this  part  is  altogether  of  too 
high  a  pitch  for  Laporte.  He  has  hem  rather  spoiled  in  this  country, 
and  he  is  apt  to  f  arther  than  his  powers  can  fairly  carry  him.  In 
lively,  lying,  greedy,  gossiping  valets,  he  is  quite  at  home.  We  saw 
him  play  a  part  of  tms  kind  in  an  exceedingly  amusing  piece,  called  '  Le 
Bf  enteur  V^iidiqua/  adminbly  tht  othar  night.  Bm  ha  la  altogether  on 
the  surface.  He  has  no  dqpth,  no  elasticity.  He  oonseqnently  &ils,  not 
only  when  he  attempts  anything  like  high  comedy,  but  any  of  Potier's 
parts.  We  saw  him,  lately,  in  the  *  Bourgomcstre  de  Sardam,'  and 
we  scarcely  could  believe  it  was  the  same  clinracter  in  which  Poller 
had  been  so  exquisite.  But  if  M.  Laporte  would  confine  himself  to 
his  line,  he  would  be  excellent ;  tor,  as  far  as  he  goes,  nothing  can  be 
more  lively,  nimble*  eood-humonred,  and  entertaJninff. 

Tb^  piece  which  allowed  was  *  Valeria.*  (It  wul  ha  seen  we  vt 
speaking  only  of  the  first  night's  performance ;  for  Friday's  will  ba 
too  late  for  us  to  notice.)  Here  MndrTnoiselle  Mars  excited  more 
applause  than  in  the  play  ;  and,  certainly,  nothing  could  be  more 
perfect  than  the  way  in  which  she  played  the  part — that  of  a  blind 
girl  who  i.s  restored  to  hight  by  her  lover.  But  we  think  we  could 
name  one  or  two  peraons  wiio  eould  play  tfaia  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
welL  Mias  KeHj  iild  Jenny  Ycrtpr6  both  eould,  we  m  oonTiiMe^ 
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modiMeaimft  cOmI  fa  it»  BO  ■riMiir  fj^tft  rntt  kuf  ttoaw  we 

flave  ever  seen,  could  play  the  highest  line  «lif  Midemoiselle  Ifaf^s 
ebancteis.   Her  delightful  olerit  in  these  is,  that  she  does  not  in  the 

least  lose  the  reality  of  nature,  while  she  displays  the  most  perfect 
grace  and  elevation  of  demeanour.  In  '  VnU'ric  '  she  drev,'  tears  from 
mauy;  and»  certainly,  her  entree  afttr  slie  is  restored  to  sight  made 
even  us  critics  give  a  strong  gulp,  and  bite  our  nether  lip  somewhat 
more  fiercely  than  was  pleas&nt,  to  atoid  a  ilmllar  eatastn^be^ 

We  shall,  of  course*  contintte  to  see  Mademoiselle  Man,  agam  and 
again  duriog  her  stay.  It  Is  probable  we  shall  talk  a  little  to  our 
readers  upon  the  subject  next  month.  If  her  success  hare  been  what 
it  ought  to  be,  we  shnll  wi»;h  to  say  something  about  her;  and  if  the 
English,  as  we  have  to  fear,  do  not  thoroughly  appret  iate  her,  we  shall 
indulge  ourselves  in  a  ftw  words  of  abuse  of  their  barbarism 


MORNINGS  AMONG  THE  CX>BW£BS, 

Of  Bxtncti  from,  and  Reprints  of,  curious  And  long-forgotten  pubUcitisSi  sf 
d$ja,  with  fiiognpiiicAl  sad  Illustrstivs  Ndta. 

No.  L 

News  »soii  tns  CoFfii-Hooii. 


In  which  is  s!ie\Mi  their  several  sorts  of  passions, 
Coottiefaig  news  irom  aU  our  neighbour  JMliojit, 

A  PO£M  (a). 

You  that  delight  in  wH  and  ndrtht 

And  long  to  hear  such  news 
As  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  Earth, 

Dili  eh,  DaneSy  and  Turks,  and  Jewt« 
send  ye  to  a  rendezvous, 

Where  it  is  smukiug  new  ; 
Ck>  hcarit  ai  a  C^^f^Aoiwe, 

It  cannot  but  be  true. 

battles  and  sea-fights  are  fought. 

And  bloody  plota  dispiay'd ; 
They  luww  mora  things  Umbi  m  wat  thought, 

Or  evar  was  betray  d. 
No  money  in  the  Minting  honfca 

Is  half  80  bright  and  new  ; 
But  coming  frooi  a  Coff'et^kQVM^ 

It  cannot  but  be  true. 

  • 

Before  the  Maryes  fall  to  worlc, 
They  know  who  shall  he  thinner; 

They  llu  re  ran  tt  II  ye  what  the  Turk 
Last  Sunday  had  to  4iu&<ir| 
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Who  last  did  cut  De  Ruitten*i  OMMy 

Amnn<rst  his  jovial  crew ; 
Or  who  lirst  gave  the  devil  horas. 

Which  cannot  but  be  true. 

A  Jisherman  did  boldly  tell» 

And  stroiifi^Iy  did  avouch 
He  caught  a  shoul  of  uiackerc4 

That  parley'd  qll  in  IhUch^ 
And  cr/d  out  yauu  yon>*  yWi  Myne  Bm  ; 

But  as  the  draught  tliey  drew, 
^cy  stunk  for  fear  thai  AfiMMlc  W  WM  ttee, 

Wbich  cannot  but  be  tnift. 

.  Anothar  svraan,  by.biXli  his  ean^ 

Monaifur  will  cut  our  throats  ; 
The  French  King  will  a  girdle  brin^. 
Made  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
^  Shall  compass  England  louad  about» 

Which  must  not  be  a  lew, 
.  To  give  our  EnglUhmtii  the  rout. 
This  sounds  as  if  'twere  true,  (c) 

There's  nothinc^  done  in  all  the  WOlld» 

From  monarch  to  the  mouse. 
But  every  day  and  night  'tis  hurrd 

Into  the  coffee-house. 
What  Lilly  or  what  Booker  {d)  can 

By  art  not  bring  abont. 
At  CqffMumtt  yoa'll  find  a  man 

Cm  qMelijfftnd  U  ottl. 

Tliey*!  tell  you  there,  what  lady-ware 

Of  late  fs  grown  too  light ; 
What  wise  man  shall  from  faydur  fUI« 

What  fool  shall  be  a  knight ; 

The/1  tell  you  when  our  fayling  trade 

Sh«1l  rise  n^rtiin  nnd  flourish, 
And  when  Jack  Adams  (r)  shal  be  made 
Church-warden  of  the  parish. 

They  know  who  shall  in  tirno  to  coouie. 

Be  either  made  or  undone. 
From  Great  SiL  P^r»8treei  in  Ronu, 
To  TttmbuB'Siiwt  in  London ; 

And  likefwiae  tdl,  at  OkrkeanwIU 
What  w  hath  greataifc-girini 

And  in  that  place,  what  braaen  tea 
Doth  wear  a  goiden  cbain. 

At  sea,  their  knowledge  is  so  much. 
They  know  all  TO€k»  and  shelves  ; 
They  know  all  counrifs  of  the  Dutch, 

More  th|m  tbey.  know,  .themaei  v«s  | 
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Who  'tis  shall  ^et  the  best  at  last, 

Thev  perfectly  can  show, 
At  co//erJin}(.^e,  when  they  are  plac'd,  • 
You*d  scarce  bcUcvc  il  true. 

They  know  al!  that  is  E^ood  or  hivt» 

To  damn  ye  or  to  save  ye  ;  * 
There  is  the  collcdge  aiid  the  courts 

The  covnirey^  camjp,  and  navie  ; 
So  great  a  unii!emti& 

I  think  thm  ne'er  was  any; 
tk  irMeh  you  may  a  sehokr  be 

fVir  fpenffittg*  of  m  |Menny« 

A  merchant  'prentice  there  shall  shew 

You  all  and  every  thing ; 
Wbtti  hfttb  been  done,  and  is  to  do^ 

Twixt  Aottofifi  and  the  jlr»itg  j 
"What  arlicles  of  peace  will  be* 

He  can  precisely  shew  { 
What  will  be  good  for  them  oc  fCO^ 

He  perfectly  doth  know. 

■ 

Here  men  do  talk  of  everything 
With  largw  and  liberal  lungs. 
Like  women  at  a  gossipping* 

With  double  tyre  of  tongues ; 
They'll  p;ive  a  broadside  presently. 

As  soon  as  you  re  in  \  u  w. 
With  stones  that  you'll  wonder  at^ 

Which  they  will  swear  are  true. 

The  d ringing  there  of  Chocolate 

Can  make  Jool  a  Sophia  : 
*Tis  tliought  the  Tui  kish  Mahoniet- 

Was  first  inspir'd  wiili  coj/ect 
By  which  his  powers  did  overflow 

The  land  ofPaUt^: 
Then  let  us  to  the  a^jfie^Aoms  go^ 

Tis  cheaper  fiur  than  wine. 

You  shall  know  there  what  fashions  are ; 

Hovr  perrywiggs  av»  dtrTd ; 
And  fiir  »  penny  you  shall  hear  ' 

All  novells  in  the  woihL 
Botli  old  and  young*  end  gMt  and  small. 

And  rich  and  poor  yotiTl  see : 
Therefore  let's  to  the  coffee  all, 

Con^  aU  away  with  ue. 


Noise 

Jom,  1888.  8  P 
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NOTES. 

(a)  Copied  from  a  broadside,  bearing  the  following  imprint ;  •*  Idm^ 
don,  printed  by  E.  Crouch^  for  Ii^ma»  Vhe^  aft  *e  Cock  in  8L  JM9 
Street,  1(177.  With  allowuioe.''  The  pM  would  appear  to  hem 

I  been  popular  for  some  years,  as  there  Is  an  amended  edition  of  it,  from 

the  same  press,  and  published  by  the  same  bookMller,  then  remored 
to  **  the  Annuel,  with  nf  Nrir^afr^^  in  1672. 

Coffee  was  fir'-t  introduced  into  Kn{?land,  in  1852,  when  Daniel 
Edwnrds,  a  Tin  ki  h  mercliant,  biou^lit  home  with  him  a  Greek  ser- 
vant, nauicd  I'asqua  Hosee,  who  understan^ng  tba  metiiod  of  voast^ 
fBg  and  making  it,  opened  a  shop  for  its  sale»  •*  at  the  aigae  of  his 
owne  Head,  in  St: 'llieha^*B  Alley  hi  Oofnhin.«*  One  of  his  original 
ahop-bills,  headed,  **The  virtue  of  the  Comi  drink.  First  pub- 
liquely  made  and  soM  in  Enr^land,  by  Pasqiia  Eo<^epJ*  now  lie^  before 

'  us  ;  and  from  it  we  extract,  tor  the  information  aii<l  MimiscniLiit  ol  our 

re-ulers,  tlic  following  specimen  of  the  many  wonderlui  (qualities  attri- 
buted to  the  newly-imported  lieveraGfe. 

"  The  quality  of  this  drink  is  cold  and  dry ;  and  AotOgh  ft  he  » 
drier,  yet  it  neither  Aea<t,  nor  ^i^lomer,  mora  than  Mt  potteL 

**  It  so  closeth  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  fbrtifies  the  heat 
within,  that  it*s  very  good  to  help  digestion ;  and  therefore  of  great  use 
to  be  taken  about  three  or  four  o'clock  after  noon^  as  well  as  in  the 
morning. 

•*  It  much  quickens  the  spirils,  and  makea  the  heart  l7i;:htso77ie. 

"*  It  is  good  against  sore  eyes,  and  ihe  better  if  jou  iiuid  your  head 
over  it,  and  take  in  the  steam  that  way. 

**  It  suppresseth  fomea  exceedingly,  and^  therefore,  good  agaiMt 
head-nKh ;  and  will  Tery  much  stop  any  defluxian  ef  rheums,  that 
ditto  from  the  head  upon  the  stomadk,  and  ao  piiwiit  and  help  coit* 
sumption}!,  and  tlie  coygk  of  the  lungs. 

**  It  is  excellent  to  prevent  and  cure  the  dropsy,  gout,  and  scurvy, 

"  It  is  very  e:ood  to  prevent  mhcarryuii;  m  rhffd-hfnrhnir  vomen. 

**^It  is  a  must  excellent  remedy  agaiusi  tiie  sjpUxii,  kyjjodLundriac 
winds,  and  the  like. 

*'  It  irill  prevent  ifrwustwi,  and  vake  anefitftrbuihiess,  if  one  have 
occadoD  to  wakh;  and,  tiieiefon,  jou  are  not  to  drink  of  It  aJUir 
si/pper,  unless  you  intend  to  he  toatt^Jui^  for  it  will  hmder  deep  for 
three  or  four  hours." 

The  deeoction  thus  announced  as  a  remedy  lor  all  ills,  soon  p-nined 
so  extensive  u  reputation  in  Ens^land,  (where  it  \\a^  known  an»l  u^ed 
for  five  years  beibre  its  introduction  into  France,  in  1657,  by  tiie 
celebrated  oriental  traveller  Thevenot,)  that  in  1060  hs  consuniptloa 
was  so  large  as  to  attract  the  atfentioii  of  fbanders»  ^ven  to  everj  * 
plausible  expedient  for  nddng  money ;  and  by  the  IStfa  of  Chaikatbe 
Second,  chapter  24,  section  15,  a  dirty  of  fourpence  was  imposed 
upon  every  gallon  of  coffee  made  and  sold,  to  be  ])aid  by  the  maker. 
This  was  one  of  the  new  excise  duties,  granted  to  the  king  in  iicu  ot 
Ike  emoluments  he  derived  irom  those  upjpres&ive  vestiges  of  feudal 

•  •  • 
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tyranny,  tfie  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  tenures  in  capite,  and  by 
knights'  <^ervicf»,  nnd  the  pnnTvance  of  provisions  for  his  household. 
Three  years  after  this  first  introduction  of  cotilc  ujion  the  statute-book^ 
the  increase  of  houses  for  its  sale  had  been  so  great,  that,  by  the  act 
passed  in  1663,  "  for  the  better  ordering  and  collecting  the  duty  of 
excise,  and  preventing  the  abuses  therein^  Q5th  of  Cbaries  the  Seeoiid> 
ttepler  Ih  mHob  15),  express  pro^ion  is  made  for  the  Boensing^  of 
iH  cnfl^lMHMeB  aft  the  quavtci^sdoiis.  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounda 
Ibr  every  liieii^  during  which  any  petaon  ahocdd  retail  co  Ae»  chooolata^ 
aherbet,  or  tea,  withoui  having  first  procured  such  licence  from  the 
magistrates.  T!ii^  purported  to  be  a  mere  financial  arranorement.  for 
the  protection  oi  the  revenue,  but  the  facility  afforded  by  these  cotfee- 
houscs,  for  that  Ireedom  of  political  discu««^ion  which  the  Stuarts  ever 
dreaded  and  opposed,  and  which  is  the  burthen  of  this  satire,  induced 
Charles,  in  1675,  to  issue  a  proclamatkm  for  sbnttSng  them  up,  as 
aettutecrica  of  sedttion;  fhongh  the  illegal  act-t^  arbitrary  power  waa» 
li  Hie  come  of  a  very  few  days,  leeaKed.  The  only  eonscqnence  of 
tm  precipltete  and  ill-adrised  a  meastire  was,  as  usually  happens  with 
most  attempts  at  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional  power,  the  increase 
of  the  very  mischief  it  was  intended  to  suppress,  as,  from  that  time  to 
the  revolution,  coffep-honses  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  when  Ray,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  published  his  *'  History  of  Plants,"  iu  1GS8,  he 
represents  it  as  a  very  probable  calculation,  timt  tlie  coffee-houses  in 
Ijondon  were,  at  that  time,  as  numerous  as  in  Grand  Cairo  itself  $ 
whilst  sinnlar  places  of  accommodation  were  to  he  mefe  with  in  all  4hi 
plinelpal  eitiei^aiid  towns  hi  Eii|^and« 

(6)  Gcorg^e  Monck,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was  no  less 
disting-uished  as  a  naval  than  a  military  commriTider,  and  at  the  time 
this  poem  seems  to  have  made  its  first  appearance,  tiie  popular  atten- 
tion of  admiratiou  would  have  been  principally  directed  to  him  in  the 
latter  capacity,  since  it  was  mainly  owing  to  ihc  desperate  and  even 
nsh  eonrage  of  Albemarie,  that  fhe  Bnglish  fleet,  under  the  Joint  com- 
toand  of  Prince  Rupert  and  hlmseli^  reaped  the  chief  glury  in  th€ 
taemorable,  but  indecisive  engagement  of  four  day's  dnrath>nt  with  the 
Ihitch  fleet,  under  De  Ruyter  (to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  pre^ 
ceding-  stanza  of  this  poem)  and  Van  Tromp,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  June  1666  ;  whilst  to  him  al<o  justly  belonged,  and  was  at  the 
time  ascribed,  much  of  the  merit  of  the  glorious  victory  obtained  over 
tiie  same  admirals,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  on  the  25th  of  July 
ifoUowing.  * ' 

(e)  lids  satire,  as  still  more  evidently  appeava  flom  the  tenth 
stanza,  muslhave  been  pubUdied  la  the  eartypart  of  the  year  in  which 
it  bears  date ;  and  whilst  preparations  were  making  for  an  attack  upon 
the  coast  of  England,  which,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1677,  issued  in  the 
Capture  of  Sheerness,  the  burfiinp:  of  our  ships  of  wnr  in  the  Medway, 
close  to  the  docks  at  Chatham,  aud  the  advance  of  ilie  Dntcli  dect  up 
the  lliames  to  Tilbury  Fort  and  Gravesend,  so  as  to  tlireaten  the  very 
capital,  and  to  require  the  sinking  of  ships  for  its  protection,  so  near 
Londim  «a  Woolwich  and  Blackwall  But  this  national  disgrace  (the 
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greatest,  perhap<i,  that  England  ever  sustained  since  her  dastardly 
monarch,  John,  laid  her  crown  and  territories  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
and  consented  to  hold  them  as  his  vassal)  having  accelerated  tbft  -m- 

S^tiaUous  for  peace  then  carrying  on,  all  boitilitieabclwwnFmoi  Mid 
olland,  as  his  ally,  and  this  country,  were  terminated  by  the  tiHAf 
aiffned  at  jSreda,  on  (he  10th  July,  1667.  Such  a  change  in  the  state 
ot  ifFairs,  so  soon  after  the  first  publicntion  of  this  satire,  ]ed  to  the 
omission  of  a  stanza,  the  unexpected  conversion  of  which,  from  an  in- 
sulting taunt,  into  a  sober  prediction,  wotild  render  its  retention  -any 
thing  but  pleasing  to  tiie  feelings  ui  l^u<^'lishmen,  ou  its  repubiicalioa 
in  1672.  . 

•  (<0  WiOiam  XMj  and  John  Booker  were  two  Of  the  most  celebrated 
ERtroIogers  and  fbrtane-tcUera  of  the  17th  century,  and  were  both  of 

them  (the  former  more  especially)  con^nltet!,  not  only  to  direct,  by  the 

course  of  the  stars,  to  tlie  recovering'  of  stolen  Li;<>od«,  but  to  the  time  and 
the  seasons  most  propiuous  to  the  great  undei  tiiki ni^-s  haih  of  the  king 
and  the  paiiiameiit,  in  the  civil  warn.    Lilly,  alter  having  been  more 

than  oDCe  appUed  to  by  the  oonfideptial  friends  of  Cbarlea  I»  <«iid 
jUiere  ib  good  reaeon  to  believe  by  the  express  direction  of  thai  luiifar' 
innate  monarch  himself,)  to  fix,  by  his  acute  knowledge,  on  a  proper 

place  for  the  kini^'s  concealment,  received  from  the  parliament  party, 
with  whom  he  was  also  at  the  same  time  in  correspondence,  a  pension 
of  £100  per  annum.  Even  Fairfax,  the  presbyterian  g-eneral  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  sent  ibr  him  and  Booker,  to  assure  Uieai  that, 
though  he  understood  not  their  art,  be  did  not  doubt  they  botb  Iwtd 
God,  and,  therefore,  had  a  good  opfnbn  cf  them.**  Thai  art  was  eaUed 
also  into  active  exercise,  by  those  under  whom  Fairfax  held  his  BUtlltfty, 
as  these  two  aRtrologers  were  sent  in  company  to  Colchester,  to  cneoo* 
rag^  the  troops  during  the  siege,  as  they  did  bv  promi«!es  of  success, 

'  which  it  required  no  knowledge  of  the  stars  at  that  time  to  give  with 
confidence.  Nor  stopped  the  creduHty  of  the  age  with  generals  and 
.legislators  ;  for  even  mouarchs  did  honour  at  least  to  one  of  these  pre- 
'    jlended  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven  frovh  the  course  and  appear* 

'  aace  of  the  stars  that  gem  the  sby,  as  the  Kipf  of  Sweden  swt  iMf 
jpM  chain  and  medafvalued  at  «^50,  in  acknowledgment  of  some  re« 
^pectful  and  favourable  notices  of  him  and  his  kingdom  in  Merlin's 
Almanac,  which  that  astrologer  established,  and  edited  for  thirty-six 
years.  Lenthal  the  speaker,  Elias  Ashmolc,  Archbishop  Sheldon,  and 
jBulstrode  Whitelocke,  were  also  the  friends  and  patrons  of  an  impos- 
tor, who  not  only  pretended  to  read  the'&te  of  men  and  empu%s,  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  bnt  to  hold  ftniliar  converse  with  angels,  and  **  call 
up  demons  from  the  vasty  deep.*   To  a  son  of  Lord  Commissioner 

\  Whitelocke,  he  bequeathed  an  estate  at  Hirshaw  in  Surty«  (where  Jbe 
died  from  a  pnr-alytic  stroke  in  1681,)  purchased  at  an  expense  of  near 
two  thoiisanii  pounds,  which  sum  he  had  made  so  early  as  lf)5*2,  by 
preying  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  havingcome  ori«-5nallv  tn  London 
lix)m Diseworth,  in  LieicesLershire,  the  place  of  his  birth,  iu  ihe  humble 
capacity  of  a  servant  to  a  mantua-maker,  (or  as  we  liioiild  say,  a  taik>r)) 
In  SU  ClenentTs  Danes,  whose  widow  he  aflerwafds  vwfM 
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Booker,  the  contemporary,  and  for  some  time  Ihe  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Lillv,  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  but  miirratinc:  to  London, 
was  successively  derk  or  shopman  to  a  haberdasher  iu  Laurence- 
1mm»  «  wvitiBfviaailtr  «it  Badley,  in  Middleaex,  and  derk  to  the  slt- 
liai^  mtfiitntes  at  OuiMbalL   He  acqaired  also  sacli  repntatfon  Iiip 
tfaa  uMthcniatical  ^eiences,  of  which  that  oC  the  celestial  intelligences- 
iraa»  ia  those  tUnaafc  hekL  in  the  greitiftst— perhaps,  ipdeed,  in  well- 
■tgh  exclusive — estimation,  that  he  wa^  appointed  licenser  of  all  books 
published  in  that  department  of  knowledg-e — if  knowledge  it  can  pro- 
perly be  called.    With  all  his  skill,  he  seems  not,  however,  to  have 
been  so  successful  in  life  as  his  quondam  friend  Lilly,  from  whom  we 
learn  that  "  he  had  a  curious  fancy  in  judging  of  thefts,"  (a  fancy,  by 
the  way,  fiir  vhlch  the  lueky  actjadttal  of  a  jury  savad  said  XalW  firom 
loeiaf  hie  ean,  on  an  mdictnif  &t  prefeired  against  him  at  HiclcVa  hall, 
1655,)  **  and  as  aucoesafnl  in  resolving  love  questions,**  t.  e ,  3n 
plain  JBagliab,  he  was  as  notable  a  conjuror  and  as  great  a  cheat  as 
any  pripsy  fortune-teller  that  was  ever  sent  to  the  lioM^e  of  correction, 
or  tlie  treadmill,  as  "  an  incorrigible  rogue  and  vagabond."    He  was, 
indeed,  suspected,  and  even  charged  as  such,  in  his  lifetime,  in  a 
curious  pamphlet,  published  by  George  W  haitun,  originaily  an  asso- 
ciate of  bis,  but  who  adhering  to  the  royal  cause  when  tfoolcer  and 
Xilly  desefUd  U,  boeaoie  their  chief  astrolosrer,  and  was  at  the  restore- 
iioii  mimrded  for  Jbia  services,  prophetieu  and  others,  (for  he  was 
a  poet,  a  soldiert  a  gentleniaii  of  fortune^  spent  in  the  king's  service  to 
boot,)  by  being  made  Treasurer  and  Paymaster  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
created  a  Baronet.    The  title  of  this  sideral  philippic  is  '*  Mercurio 
Ccelico  Mnstix ;  or  an  Anti-Caveut  to  all  such  as  have  heretofore  bad 
the  misiurtune  to  be  cheated  and  deluded  by  that  great  and  traiiuruus 
impostor  John  Booker,  in  an  answer  to  his  frivolous  pamphlet,  en- 
titM.  Mfliwiiis  CcBliena.  or  a  Caveat  to  all  the  People  of  England** 
Be  aft  Icail  it  is  gjiven  in  the  invaluable  work  of  Mr.  Granger,  (vol.  Iv. 
p.  65,)  butwflhaire  searched  for  it  in  vain  in  the  collected  writings  of 
its  alleged  «itllN>r,  published  in  1683,  under  the  title  of    The  Works 
of  the  late  most  excellent  Philosopher  and  Astronomer,  Sir  George 
Wharton,  Bart.,  collected  into  one  entire  volume.    By  John  Godbury, 
Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology,"    Booker  died  in  April,  1667.  His 
books  were  afterwai*ds  sold  to  £lias  Ashmole,  the  celebrated  founder 
'of  the  Miiseiim  bcsviog  his  name  at  Oiford ;  who»  as  Ully  Informs 
OS,  sad  vemay  leadilf  believe  of  mnh  a  collection,  gave  for  them  to 
the  widow  •*  §K  more  money  than  they  were  worth.*— (Mr.  William 
Mkf»  JOmuj  of  his  life  and  Timest  i715»  p.  29.) 

(e)  John,  commonly  called  Jack  Adams,  was  one  of  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  astrologers  who  swarmed  in  England  about  the 
period  of  the  civil  wars.  In  giving  an  account  of  a  rare  and  curious 
print  of  him,  by  Sherwin,  whicli  has  been  copied  by  Caulheld, 
the  i&dsiatigable .  bui  canatic  Qfanger  inUmhtees  him  as  Jack 
AdaatB»  ftQCemm  of  ike  celestial  scianees  at  ClerkenweU-green,— • 
UInd  buzaiid*  that  pretended  to  have  the  eyes  of  an  eagle.** — (Biogra- 
phical Hislify  of  Enghuid,  y.  dO^.)  Ihe  print,  the  description  of 
irtM  ki  tkoi  pnfiMsdb  ii  •  swi  ef  €ttwMvN  wi^    satiikal  insciip* 
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ikm  In  Iitftbibg^d  English  doggre),  fiiMTWiiii  4»  ^  Jftcio  CiAuifeig- 

in  htiag  aiads  cbnMliiMidem  of  tii«  parish  in  «Udl  iMkHted  and  4m 
womm  graving  rise  to  this  brief  referenoo  to  him  was  first  printrt^  wmf 
fiOrly  be  inferred,  from  Ihi  vltemtiMi  in  fhoMprfsi  o£  tfa*  yocm  fi 

*  And  when  JacAr  Adam  ^  first  was  made 
CbivchwaKden  of  the  parisb.' 


TIM  BOBBIJ^. 

Tri4  fttnouB  Lancaahiro  paptoral— 6r  such  it  fa— has  basu  luii 
printed^  with  an  interpretation.   The  new  edition  contains,  beaidea» 
2  aome  poems  of  the  whimsical  author  of  *■  Tim  Bobbin,'  and  is  oma' 

^     nieiited  by  five  plates,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  of 
which  anon.    Of  the  author  of  '  Tim  Bobbin  *  not  much  is  kn(»^vll, 
but  a  brief  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  *  Aikin's  Mancheistc  i 
His  name  was  Juiiu  Collier,  and  he  was  burn  in  Lancashire,  ou  the 

16th  of  December,  1708.  The  exact  place  of  Ua  \Mk  ia  not  asea> 
tained*— fi>r  both  Warrington  and  Mottram  claim  that  honour— so  wif 
muat  be  content  to  leave  it  in  the  sam^  predicament  as  the  native  dty 
of  Homer.    His  father  was  a  clcrg'ynian,  in  humble  circumsiancesa 

and  he  was  bred  a  weaver.  But,  speedily  becoming'  diso-ustod  with 
such  au  einployraent,  and  beinc:  a  man  ot  respectable  education,  he 
gave  it  up,  and  opened  a  small  achoul  at  ilochdale,  in  I^ancashire,  where 
he  died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1786,  in  his  78th  year.  These  are  the 
principal  events  of  lua  noladfas  life.  He  was  a  good-humoured*  deveri 
and  convivial  fellow,  and  was  much  liked  and  respected  in  bis  o«B 
-little  circle.  His  'TSm  Bobbin*  will  prove  to  those  who  can  under- 
stand it,  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  powers  of  humour. 

It  is  a  dialogue,  in  seven  scenes,  between  a  Ljancashire  clown,  ser- 
vant to  a  farmer,  and  a  fetnale  ieliow-servant,  in  which  jjoor  Tom 
Williams  details  a  series  of  most  haplejis  adv  ciituieb  which  had  befallen 
Jhim.  The  dav  before  yesterday,  he  informs  us,  he  had  been  sent  with 
n  cow  and  calf  to  Rochdale,  ana»  as  ill  Uidi  would  have  it,  he  took  hia 
dog»  Nip»  with  him.  When  he  got  within  a  mile  of  Rochdale,  Ea 
stopped  at  an  ale-house  door,  when  a  mare  kicked  the  calf  in  the  head, 
and  killed  it  He  succeeded,  after  some  difficulty,  in  selling  the  hide 
to  a  butcher,  for  thirteen  pence,  and  contrived,  by  much  persuasion, 
to  pet  the  person,  to  whom  he  wli^  s(  iir,to  agree  to  take  the  cow  off 
his  hands,  w  itliout  the  cal£  The  \iiiaiiy  gf  the  butcher  must  he  related 
In  bia  ownwovds !— • 

"  TAo,  I  wciU  and  bought  two  pounds  of  salt  and  an  ounce  ak  black 
pepper  Ibv  our  folke,  and  want  towaida  faoao  agw. 
.   "  Jfoyy.  With  a  feariul  heavy  heart,  TU  upMd  yon. 

**  2%o.  Aye,  aycb  that's  true — but  what  will  you  say,  whan  I  till  yM 
never  buried  the  calf;  but  nid  iMt  aft  OkUMM  tkll  MMing*  iM( 
fmoBtmcA  hslfVienaY  a  »^»"*^  I  , 
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1  **  didrif..  Say  1  why  by  my  UqIU  ii  waa  iaii  cheating ;  but  il*s  just 
like  their  rascsdly  tricks ;  for  Uim*B  not  an  honest  bpne  in  tiie  hide  of 
lliV«r  a  greasy  i|kt  of ttIL 

J  3%^  fated,  Mary»  I  m  of  thy  miBd ;  for  U  w^s  right  wimif  | 
but  I  iUok  in  my  giiiii  tlHixiMtll  in  v«ldm 

in  a  humble-bee's  nest***  , 
It  7s  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  tCilih  of  thui  Isst  fltffltlliiait  fjk 

is  as  ij:ood  as  any  tbinp^  in  Rabelais. 

.  ToDi  is  nex^t  the  victim  of  a  wagg-isb  trick,  played  on  liiin  by  some 
•  boys»  wiio  peri>uade  him  to  go  owling  vviik  Liiem  ;  but  his  misfortunes' 
ioQiitUfll»ii.  To  uoderalMul  wlukt  foUowit  qw  temdm  must  know 
tkat  •  hrnndphemU  k  »  pwwwioid  in  Lanoaihire,  given  to  a  dog«  whan 
» trick  is  abonfe  Id  ba  Itiayid  1^8  9mwr.  When  a  guU,  on  April 
dbf ,  ftir  iwlaniia,  has  MfB  paraoaded  to  ofl^  a  bandyhewit  for  aal% 
tepaiaon  lo  wlioai  ba  appliaa  aands  him  to  another*  and  ao  on* 

"  Scene  IIL—- 2%e  First  of  April. 
^  Tbmnm  and  Mary* 

'  *•  Tho.  Misfortunes  come  on  me  as  tluck  as  lightning. 
'  **  Mary.  Odsblood !  not  through  Nip,  egad ! 

Tko>\  nnongh  Hip !— ay,  through  Nip  s  and  I  would  Imt  naak 
KM  been  broken  in  nfaM  plaeea  when  aha  wia  wbalpad  ibr  ma,  (CM 

ibrglva  me*  the  dumb  creature  does  not  hurt  neither,)  for  I  had  not 
decently  wash^l  and  dressed,  and  limped  into  the  lane  ag-ain,  but  I 

met  a  fattish-loolviriL^  fellow  in  vi  blackish  wig;  ntid  he  stood  and 
stared  at  Nip  :  qnotli  ho,  honest  man,  wilt  tliou  sell  thy  dog-?  Said 
I,  my  dog  s  a  bitch,  and  so  is  never  a  dog  in  tiie  town:  for,  by  my 
troth,  Mary,  I  was  as  cross  as  two  sticks, 

Mary.  Egad,  bat  yon  were  bobbnrBorae^  and  aamrmd  roughly 
too  mnehp 

«'  Tho.  But  dog  or  Mteh,  aald  the  fellow,  if  I  bad  known  of  ber  tinea 
days  since,  I'd  have  got  thee  twenty  shillingt  for  her,  for  I  see  she'll  n 

right  staunch  bandyhewit,  and  there's  a  gentleman  that  lives  about 
three  miles  off,  thnt  wants  one  just  now.  Now,  Mary,  to  tell  the 
tnith,  I'd  a  Tnind  to  cheat  (Uod  forgive  me  !)  and  sell  him  my  sheep- 
cur  for  a  baiidyhewit;  though  I  no  more  knew  than  the  man  in  the 
moon  what  a  bandyhewit  was.  Why,  said  1,  she's  primely  bred,  for 
ha  BKyllwr  came  flmn  IiOiidon,  tbough  she  was  wbalpt  at  my  mas- 

■ 

-  •  We  subjoin  the  Lanemhire  of  thi>.  a?  z  specimen  ;  but  we  shall  do  m  only  in  this 
instance  ;  for  \\Q  reslly  Uuok  it  too  recondite,  to  be  intelligible  so  Dur  south  as  the  J«||r 

tude  ut  Loudon  ; — >  « 

"  TVr.  f  went  on  howt  two  psawiid  o  nmtieii  on  times  of  black  psp^rcrstirr 

fbk,  (in  went  loartwhoam  ogcn.  • 
*  ^  Mm,  With  o  fealbo  heyvy  hhart  1*11  npbowd'Ok 
«  Amw  Eigh,  eigfa,  aisrsiws-kiiii^iaiststiywhi  sish  lAtlM  he  Wer  bemfc 

l^fwfe  {  bob  aowd  it  et  Owdwn  that  oandurth,  for  two  pence  haw  penny  o  ueawnd ! 

"  Mm.  Sey !  ^vhy  be  meh  troth  it  wur  fere  chkeoting  ;  but  it  .s  meet  like  their  raa- 
toUy  tricks ;  for  tliere's  not  an  honest  booan  itir  boyde  o  newer  o  greasy  t^ke  oa 
Ml  tW. 

*^  7kH.  Indeed,  Meary^  I'm  eh  thy  mind  ;  for  it  wur  reet  rani: ;  boh  lltbk  fbBli 
^a  MaeiaAA  iilk*  taracdL  as-mi  iUalr-  ma  "^"^^     a  !»■■■■»— nahfii^"*****  ** 
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ter  s ;  and  Llmugli  she's  as  good  as  any  in  Eaglaudslure,  Vil  sell  lier 
if  my  price  comes. 
**Mary.  WcUdontt,  ThoflMtl-^Wbut  said  ImUmiP 
Tko.  Wby,  quoth  be,  «ImiI  dosi  «k  <«r  bv?   filit^t  wortii  m 

Iprinea  and  •  bslf  in  gpold,  said  I;  but  a  ^linea  I'll  have  far  hert 
l|dOlh  lie*  I  g&v^  ft  gtrincA  for  mine,  but  I  would  rather  have  thine  hf 
ft  crown  :  but  if  thourst  n;r>  to  the  justice — ^justice  hem — let  me  see,— 
Bnt  I  torget  how  he's  named  (but  a  grent  matter  on  liim,  for  I  tliink 
he's  a  piece  of  a  rascal  as  well  h**  the  rt  si)  he'll  be  glad  of  ilie  Imrgaiu. 

**  Mary.  Tliat  was  clever,  indeed ;  was  it  not? 

•*  Tho,  Ay,  middling.  Then  I  mM  MtttHMiiway  I  mmmt  gof 
Aad  h»  toM  me;  and  away  I  aet*  ififeli  my  hmH  at  Bglil  aa  a  ftrthar^ 
«ad  earri«A  Nip  under  mj  ann ;  hr  mom  tlntt  moat  ■nidmrtaaJ  I.iaaa 
aMd  of  ioeini^  her,  ne*er  doubtiag  bttt  I  should  ba  fM  tMmgh  to  pay 
my  master  fnr  the  rfl(/i  and  have  somewhat  to  9pare. 

Mary.  Oddi-fifiki  botthatwaa  bmYei  yoa  ara  ianoiU  lyekBOVy 
Thomas, 

"  Tho.  But  thonl'st  hear:  it  was  a  woaiy  way  to  it  ;  however,  I  cot 
there  by  three  o'clock  ;  and  before  I  opened  the  door  1  covered  JSip 
with  the  rag  I  dry  my  nose  with,  to  let  him  Rea  how  I  alofed  Jmt. 
Than  I  openad  the  door,  and  what  tba  daiiea  do^st  tbU»  but  thraa 
tiny  baadybawita,  aa  I  tboagbt  Qmo,  came  baiUaf  as  if  «lba 
lifttia  ftinknrs  woaU  haft  worried  me,  and  aflar  thai  swallowed  rae 
jiltve.    Then  there  came  a  fine  fresh-coloured  woman  as  stood  as  stiff 
as  if  she'd  swallowed  a  ])oker,  and  I  took  her  for  the  *^he-justice,  she 
was  so  mis^hty  fine ;  for  I  heard  Rogi^r  Jackson  tell  my  master,  that 
the  she-justices  always  did  most  of  the  work.    Jlcnvever,  1  ask'd  her 
if  Mr.  Justice  was  at  home ;  she  could  not  open  her  mouth,  to  say  aye 
or  no,  but  flimpered,  and  said^  Ye$ !  (the  didMoa  yea  her,  and  hbn  toa) 
flaid  I,  I  wmdd  yon  to  tall  Mm  I  would  Ml  ape^  tor  bhn. 

"  Mary.  Egad,  but  yon  waa  bold ;  1  should  have  been  thnonmi; 
but  kt's  know  how  yon  wiftit  on  ? 

•*  Tho.  Why,  well  enonirh,  for  they  may  nip  and  cheat  as  bad  as 
any  other  clerks,  and  they'ii  not  meddle  with  thee;  but  thott  moat  net 
<tiass  nor  teize  them,  for  they  ar'nt  to  be  \exc(L 

Mary.  But  liow  went  you  on  ?  Was  the  justice  at  liome? 
Tho.  Aye;  and  came  slap,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted?  Why, 
ftidl.  rTtawyflnabMidyhawiltOflalkaad  Ibaar  yoo  want  out, 
iir.  Humph!  aaid  ha«-<n  bmidyliawU t-->P|itfMap  Ma  look  at  M 
Aye»  said  I,  and  I  pulled  the  handkerdiief  fiom  oflT  her,  aMced  bar 
down  the  baek, and  aiody  sha'a  aa finaa  bandyhawkas averran  bafim 
B  tail. 

'*  Mary.  Well  done,  Thomas — you  could  not  have  mended  that,  if 
you  had  it  to  do  nrrain  ;  but  you're  fit  to  go  out  in  faith. 

/*  Tho.  She's  a  tine  one,  indeed,  said  the  justice ;  and  it's  a  thou- 
aand  pities  bntFd  hnown  of  her  yesterday :  for  a  fellow  came,  and  I 
buimfatottanc*ao9M»daa46ibyhiM4ip<g«AMns  andlH uphold  you, 
yott^takeaguhieafor  this.  And  that  I'll  have,  ifl  eoidd  IMt  of  n 
chaimian,  aaid  I«  6ha*s  richly  worth  it,  said  he,  and  I  think  I  can 
tell  thee  where  thou  may  part  with  her,.  i£h«  ia  not  fitted  almadlpi 

M«Krif»  Dear  tmk  but  tfanfe  mm  «  #Bifeikwtni«A|Qi«iaii»mH  h» 
not  ? 
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word  fen'  i<,  nothing'  that's  good  for  any  thing  can  come  of  H  vtM« 
man  deals  with  rascally  folk ;  but,  as  I  was  telling  thee,  he  iMmed  a 

fellow  that  lived  nhout  two  miles  oft'bim  (but  the  devil  fornfct  him,  as  I 
do);  so  1  must  p:o  back  asrain  lo  Kaclulale,  So  T  not  Nip  uiulcr  tny 
arm  a^'ain,  made  a  scrape  with  my  loot,  and  lud  the  justice  i;ood 
night,  Willi  u  heavy  ^£a^-^ihou  maystbe  sure;  and^  but  a:>  i  tUuugUt  I 

mUsfwdlMll  btrintiri»fithwplMe,itwmiUoRtBh^  hmbrokou 

While  on  this  8ag«  cspadiHon  poor  Tom  fell  into  a  stream,  by  mi»» 
ing-  his  footing  on  a  slippery  plank,  that  supplied  the  place  of  a  bridge 
acros«5  \t  :  and,  independent  of  the  fright  and  the  wetting",  lost  his 
salt  and  ]ieppti\  whit  h  sadly  annoyed  his  person,  by  making  it  smart 

OS  if  faive  huudurt  pissmotes  wur  eh  me  breechus/'  [as  if  five 
bundred  pfomivev  mm  te  wkj  hnmtm\  By  iMM  time  night  was 
«oaufig'  on,  aadht  did  not  well  Jtaov  hb  wwf^  nvhiflh  was  potofeid  o«l 
to  him  by  a  gentleman,  with  a  name  j^his  quam  HkpeBio. 

Up  spoke  I — Who's  that?  A  lad's  voice  answered  in  a  crying^ 
din, — Aye,  lawk,  do  not  take  met  do  not  take  mef^  No,  said  I,  I'll 
not  lake  Ihee,  by  Our  I^ndy  ;  who«;e  lad  art  tho^i  ^  Why,  said  he,  I 
am  John's  o'Lall's  o  Simmy's,  o'Marrioii's  o  Dick's  o'Nelhon's,  o'LaU's 
o'Sunmy's  in  the  lanes,  and  I  am  g(>ing  home.  Odds,  thinks  i  to 
mfm}^  thon^it  a  long  name  in  tiMt :  Md  Imm^  Mary«  Looald  not  Imft 
thiDk  mimA  h/mgnmam  mm  of  us.  hef%  fi>r  diine  aad  niaiiiitt  iho» 
tetttet  but  thi*  M'a  wmm  wmch  kmgm^  thai  I  tfMwghiitf^id^Afai* 

into  f>ne  half, 

"  Mary.    Prithee  now,  tell  me  how  these  long  names  happen  ? 
T/io.    Um — ni — n,  Isi  me  bee !  I  cannot  teil  well*  but  suppose  it 
is  to  know  folks  by.^  <  •  .•         •        •  : 

Aftar  many  ftairal  adiwiwr  h  ba  anoaagdi  in  getting  iote  «b  ala^ 
liawai^  mhm  .ha  4ataimimm  on  atopf^iag.  A  tettato-  ocewa  liera^ 
which  is  described  with  a  fn^hic  fidelitf  i|aj|a  equal  to  Fialditig  him- 
self, quite  at  home  in  inns  and  public  houses  as  that  great  novelist  ia 
universally  acknowledpfed  to  be.  Tom  took  no  part  in  the  fray,  for f 
throughout  the  w  lutle  he  displays  no  iondness  whatever  for  fighting, . 
but  quietly  called  for  something  to  eat,  and  a  pint  of  ale;  and  she 
brought  me  some  pork  and  raw.  I4inup0,  aid  as  fine  veal  and  ham  an 
natdloba  toMfced:  .1  iraaawad  Nip  bow  aad  than  wkb  a  Inmsbaaii* 
bitTgBtook  care  of  the  otbair^  afity  Ul;  for  I  ato  Uka  a  Yarifialiii»* 
m,  and  ataaiad  tkatabli^ 

^  ScniB  V^SyM  Mid  no  Muuif, 

^  Mary.  Well  done,  Thomas !  you'd  aaore  need  no  second  supper, 
iiryoa  eat  ao  aMili  Aaft. yon  took  the  profile  firomit,  I  hear, 

^Dkak  Trmi  Hal  aaiaad  rested  myself,  and  drank  my  pial  of ab  | 
but  as  I  had  not  well  qnaniliari  mj  tkkuU  I  odlad  ftr  anoiktr,  and. 

took  that  in  loo,  for  I  was  as  dry  as  soot ;  and  as  it  was  too  la^ 

to  go  any  where  with  my  bitch,  i)oor  Nip,  I  asked  the  landlady  if 

aha  could4ti  aia>jrart^ail.JMffay.>AUft  uiifiLiiie  1  miglm.  if  I  viwld. 
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Said  I,  1  11  go  now,  if  yinx  W  go  wilh  me.    I  go  with  thee,  say  you  ? 
ivhat,  art  thou  afraid  of  ghosts,  or  thou'rt  uot  weaned  yet,  and  canuot 
al«ap  w|lliiMil.tli«bi«Ml9  '8Mh  hUI*       m  tfaoa^ing  of?  J. 
Mltogo  tolled.  Ha»lMHif4lMKtl»al],MMldM,Marg'rat«iUalM^ 
Ifee.    SoMarg'ret  ligilted  »  candle,  and  showed  me  » Ipqpt.  noM^ 
ttnd  abed  with  curtains  forsooth!  I  thought  Marg'ret  waa  €NH^iaed» 
and  lingered  long  in  the  chnmber  before  she  lefl  it,  and  I  suspected 
that  she  long-ed  for  a  bit  of  puiline*  and  haulinc*- ;  hut  somehow  I  was 
m  tired  and  bashful,  that  I  was  in  no  humour  ior  caterwauling',  so  I 
said  nothing  to  her;  but  I  have  forethought  myself  since,  lor  she  was 
a»diffU^«e»ini9MrailM%bai«sBiMfttew8u^  Bkhvd*!^ 
iWttry  flit* 

Mary.   Marry  tmmupl  lik»  MOgK  w^ir  Mt?  U  SMHdl  9it 

Jlichard's  so  handsome  ? 

•*  Tho.    Aye,  she's  inodcrauly.    However,  when  she  was  gone,  T 
4ook  off  my  wet  shoes  and  iiose,  and  my  wet  clothes,  and  got  in ;  itnd 
in  truth,  Mary,  I  never  lay  in  such  a  bed  »iuce  I  was  christened. 
-   *^Mary,   O  dear,  Thomas,  I  shotdd  bMrs  liked  to  have  been  with 
you  ;  I  wiwMit  yott*d  irieep  soundly  ? 

«•  Tko,  I'OUUiot  aay  that  I  did,  for  I  wiSiaiMlitRmbUdifa*^ 
my  calf>  beridcf,  I  wasaMdof  our  folk  ■tnKng'  iMp  and  my  xDMtm 
beating  me  when  I  got  home  ;  it''^  trno,  my  carcass  was  pretty  easy, 
but  my  mind  might  as  well  have  lain  m  an  ant'-?  hole,  or  on  a  heap 
of  holly  or  gorse,  for  it  was  one  o*clf)i  k  bctnre  1  cnvild  close  mv  eves.' 
*'  Worse  remains  behind.  The  quar  t  d  heure  de  iiubeiais— ^the  bea^ioa 
for  paying  the  bill— Hie  UBplnriMit  operatko  wkkfa  midft  ma  tka 
Mttfaor  of  <  FRSlagrad*  hwwtlf  look'  mdMukdy,  wa«  «t  .liaad».  «id 
poor  Tom  is  in  •  muA  mtmpt, 

Asl  was  putting  on  my  wettish  clothes,  I  thoq|^  I'll  know  how 
my  shot  stands  before  I'll  spend  more  of  my  brass  at  my  breakfast: 
flo  I  cfillerl,  and  the  landlady  came,  and  cast  it  up  to  tlnrteen-pence  I 
So,  tijfjiight  I  to  myself,  it*s  a  plaguy  deal;  what  destruction  have  I 
made  here!  1  could  have  found  myself  a  whole  week  with  us  iur  ihat 
ncmey.  ItilM  not  ha^moait^laMsifs 
mad  now  I  was  In  as  bad  acaae  aa  ooidd  be,  wasi^  I  now? 
'  **  Marf,  No,  many!  not  you :  if  you  had  wada  away  witk  xaaaa 
money  than  you  had,  you  might  have  talked. 

'  **  Tom.  I  find  thou  can'st  tell  true  to  a  hair,  if  thou  wilt,  Mary; 
but,  by  the  mass!  when  I  came  to  grope  in  the  bottom  of  my  pocket 
to  pay  her,  1  was  woundily  frightened,  ibr  the  devil  a  ha'penny  had  1 1 
and  whetlier  I  had  lost  it  in  the  brook  or  witli  scrambUug  over  the 
ditch  banks^  I  nq-MMft  knaw  than  tha  man  in  the  bmmhi»  but  gone  it 
was !  I  stared  like  a  wild  ^t  and  wai  nearly  modonlesst  ai  laitl  UM 
her  I  had  lost  my  money  1  Said  she,  what  do  you  mean,  man?  yoit 
are  now  putting  Yorkshire  on  me  ;  that  tale  will  not  suit  me,  for  you  are 
like  to  pay  it  somehow.  f""air!  f ,  hui  it's  true,  and  you  may  feel  in  my 
brceche«5  if  you  will.  'J  liou  art  sf  nic  mismannered  jackanapes,  I'll 
.uphold  lliee,  said  she;  nay,  nay,  I'ii  not  feel  in  thy  biteches,  not  I. 
Well,  said  I,  you  are  bka  to  have  nought,  without  )ou'll  take  my 
vogllcD  gloves,  and  my  clout,  I  had  aviiad  tho  aall,la.  Thoaa  will 
aot de»,  aaid rtia^  titey  aia  iwibotiumfli  ahwm iiio> IhMl 
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}  nought  else,  said  I,  without  you  11  have  my  snwff  hom,  and  Vm  loth  tor 


•  part  with  it,  because  Sarah  at  Richard's  g-ave  it  me  last  Cliristmas 

p  JLet's  M  iheBQy  said  she,  for  thou  ait  some  arrant  rascal,  L  II  uphoM 

thee.   So  I  g»Te  them  to  her;  and  still  tUs  fai  fussock  of  a  woxuau, 

"  .  KseiiMA  froM  tlos  Tirago»  be  proceeds  to  mU  lua  dog-;  1ml  dhil 

^  miy  ooe  is  supplied,  though  they  all  kmtm  aome  other  pmn  tifae  ii| 

in  want  ef  the  very  animal.    At  last,  even  Tom  begins  to  perceive 
that  they  were  mal<ing  of  him  "  the  bic^*st  ueatril  ot  ever  wur  made  em, 
Kene  kilt  Kbil, '  (the  bifrrr^  st  natural  that  ever  was  made  since  Cain 
p  killed  Abel ;)  and  vvab  (lc]iai  ling  m  a  s^reat  rag-e,  when  a  rabble  ol  boys, 

I  wiio  had  watched  his  luotious,  smromided  kiiu.    iu  the  fray  he  is 

I  pdt^  with  din^  and  escaping,  with  diffiealty,  he  finds  on  getting  out 

I  of  tlielomtfaaihehadkNilNipl  This  wai  a  sod  calamity ;  aoidtii» 

I  ant  havii^  had  ^  Mt  M  aapi^  (mP^)  aor  cup  o  sneeie,  (ptech  of 

p  snuff,)  be  set  out  for  home,  with  a  perfeol  aMHiit|  of  biiag  tinaabad 

bis  roaster  for  losing  his  calf  and  his  docf. 
[  On  the  way  he  meets  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  who,  taklnfj;-  com- 

passion upon  him,  allows  him  tu  ride  his  horse.    This,  hoM  ever,  is  the 
\  greatest  misluiUuie  ui  ail,  lor  the  good  Samaritan  turns  out  to  be  a 

\  Yorkshire  korse-stealer ;  and,  in  a  short  timCy  Tom  is  seized  by  con- 

1  alahieaaadbepafl^  befaaajwrtiea.  Appeanaaes  a^stoongly  against 

WgbaWb  aad  the  whale  aiaaiinatimi  is  gwetcyitaUy  Hissribedt  b«b 
hsia  bia  Ibsmr  ttupidity  saves  him :  the  justice  happens  to  be  tba 
very  man  to  whoea  he  had  ofoed  his  baiidyfaewitB  end  at  the  hour 
when  the  thefl  was  comnYitted.  He  gets,  however,  an  insight  into  the 
mode  ot  administering  the  law,  for  the  constable  and  magistrate  hap- 
pening to  go  out,  the  clerk  *'  called  me  on  one  side,  and  proffered 
to  briug  me  clear  off  for  half  a  guiueu.    iSa)i>  X,  '  Mai^  if  I  knew 

a  hatar  amit  maJto  mj  naok  ae  bn^  aa  a  gnder's  neck  to-morrow 
uiiWiUigv  I  eoaUL  aol  laiie  half  a  fi<nea!  fiiir  beaged  or  nofc  banged, 
I  banre  aot  <M  baU^eany  to  save  my  naab  wHb?  « BaV  mya.  bc^' 
^-«iU  yon  give  your  note  for  it?'  *  I'll  give  no  not^  not  I;  for  I'd  aa 
good  be  hanged  for  this  job,  as  steal  to  be  hanged  for  tba(t»  and  i  bam 
no  other  way  of  raising  it  but  stealing,  as  I  know  of* 

*'  Mary.  Good  Juord,  have  mercy!  more  rosrues  and  more;  nowoui 
upon  all  such  cunning  cliaps  for  ever,  and  a  day  Juiiger,  say  I." 

The  reOecttons  upon  Law,  which  follow,  have  beeu  often  made  upon 
adadnlitfaltoil  of  the  Cbeat  IXapaid.  Tom  mpects  that  even 
jMHoee  era  aet  jpuiab  better  than  tbeibr  ole^ 

Boi  jst»  lfary»  I  think  n  my  guts  there's  mouses'  nests,  or  kaaiisb 
hiiciia^aavag  loaM  of  Uiem,  as  veH  ae  otbar  folk ;  or  why  should  tbl« 

same  clerk  of  his,  when  he  perceived  I  was  innocent,  proffer  to  briug 
me  olf  for  half  a  guinea?    Had  not  this  a  strong  savour  of  fair 
cheating^;  nay,  downright  biting  of  poor  folk?    And  dost  thon  think 
i  that  justices  do  not  know  when  these  tykes  play  a  huutired  wors§ 

tricks  than  this  in  tbeyear  ?  Besides,  Mary,  I  heard  that  &lse  fellow 
Disk  0^  Jen*B  at  old  Havrj'e  aay,  that  ha  kaair  sone  of  than  that  went 
saadnwithtbeMcalBipllles^thdrclete;  a«l»ifao^dmbl  they  not  ' 
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be  horsed  on  the  snme  back,  aad  wbifi  wHh  the  sMMiiid  at  tiMir 

clerks;  hears  thou  me? 

•*  Mary.  No,  no,  not  they,  marry:  for  if  such  things  m\ist  be  done 
correctly,  and  as  they  ought  to  he,  the  bigger  rogues  should  have  the 
heavier  mnwckB,  and  mm  of  them,  ye  know;  Thoinao.  But  greal 
Ailks  often  iUi  what  lliey  with  Uttie  ones ;  light  or  wnrng;  what 
dare  they.*'  '   '  '  ' 

Tom*s  reception  by  hni  mister  is  most  t€mp€8tuoa8.  On  hearing 
ef  his  1osso5<,  he  flings  a  polcer  at  Tom,  which,  missing  him,  breaks 
the  creani-jiig  that  was  standing  by  the  fire,  into  which  it  spills  the 
cream,  and  brings  down  a  baiting  staff  »ipon  a  child  in  the  cradle. 
The  child  immediately  begins  to  yell,  and  under  coTcr  of  the  tmmil^ 
Tom  escapes  to  a  neighbouring  barn,  wlien  he  sees  ghosta,  and  lueelB 
Tsriouk  adveMi^  m  which  W^  t^fer  the  eorious  t6  the  book  itself. 

As  a  picture  of  manners,  thii      a  curions  Httle  wofk;  it  is  also 
valuable  to  the  glossarist.     The  great  intercourse  between  all  parts  of 
England,  and  many  other  circumstances,  have  gone  far  towards  eradi-> 
eating  the  more  remarkable  dialects,  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
With  English  etymology  know  that  those  dialects  throw  much  light 
wf^n  the  originet  of  our  language.  We  cannot  comphment  the  gtos* 
y^ographer  of  this  vTOrfc.   He  does  ndt  know  mnch  of  Ms  Unilmas, 
he  sets  down  as  antiquated  and  obsolete  some  of  the  comUMNMlA 
words  of  our  tongue*  as  agog,  anon,  canker,  doff,  quandary,  &c.,  and 
a  hundred  others  in  short,  which  are  in  daily  use,  and  in  no  way  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  Lancashire.    He  makes  no  attempt  to  trace  the 
etymologies  of  his  words,  and  appear:^,  indeed,  to  have  no  safer  guide 
than  Todd's  Johnson.   With  the  usual  custom  of  commentators,  be 
yterefidly ahonaa  really dURcuH  wwrd:  «*  flaakert,"  page fbrlmtaae^ 
/  is  interpreted  by  the  very  inteliigible  word  "  flaskered    Ibr  bandv^ 
hewit,*  page  27,  wo  aio  referred  to  the  glossary,  inhere  It  U  not  to  6e 
Jbynd — on  *'  shad  wrynot,*  we  are  informed  that  it  is  a  proper  name, 
a  cant  term,  &c.  &c.    In  the  hands  of  a  real  master  of  the  language, 
a  glossary  to  *  Tim  Bobbin'  might  be  made  Iwth  curious  and  instruc- 
tive ;  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlenian  who  attempts  it  here,  it  is  a  total 
IhOnre. 

But  IT  <he  rioesailst  has  Med'  In  his  dfoaitmen€»  the  aitiat  haa 
triumphed  in  nis.  Cruikshank's  five  plates  are  equal  to  any  thing  he 
ever  executed.  The  prim,  faibala'd  justice's  maid*' as  stiff  as  if  she  had 
swallowed  a  poker,  chuckling  quietly  at  the  gaby  countenance  of  i)Oor 
Tom,  with  his  bandyhewit  under  his  arm,  is  excessively  comical. 
Tom's  figure  in  the  plate  where  he  is  groping  out  of  the  stream,  is 
rather  too  close  a  resemblance  of  Liston,  in  Mawworm,  but  the  exe- 
cnHon  li  admiraUes  and  nothing  can  c«fiead  the  llgurea of ti» two 
utimim  hk  the  fourth  plate,  while  gaping^  ofiir  a  ghott  CroMmik  to 
iMlliaustible,  and  we  an  happy  to  hear  that  he  la  IMIW  molt  htmHtf 
iMOoi^iedt  and  mnch  more  pnAtably  than  beibio. 
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i  7th.  Tib  Fjcacii  (Shbe  is  exceedingly  angry  wi(h  us  for  Ipakivitiiqf 

that  it  m  MMMary  to  undeiBtand  English  to  be  able  to  apprecia^ 
I  Shakspeare — and  that  making  the  most  egregious  blunders  in  three  of 

^  their  English  quotations  out  of  four,  is  something  approaching  to 

f(  prima  facie  evidence,  that  their  knowledge  of  that  tongue  cannot  be 

,  very  extensive.    In  the  Globe  of  the  29th  of  last  month  appears  the 

I  following  ariidet  wUh  referance  to  our  notice,  in  our  diary  for  the 

I  JBoatii « A{iril»  of  tlusir  «riliqiM  ngon  Virginiug  ^— 

[  Norn  Emmw  k  I'instani  ni6me,  dans  le  demii^  mamkxo  du  Lomdtm 

I  Magazine^  une  critique  am^rement  nationals  du  compto  qne  nous  avono 

f  rendu  de  la  representation  de  Virginius.    Nous  conceyons  que  ^JmUt 

I  ques  Anglais  soient  vexki^  comme  ils  Tavouent,  que  nous  admirions 

I  Shakspeare  autrement  qu'eux,  et  nc  nous  prosternions  pas  devant  les  • 

I  admirables  chaogements  qu'on  y  a  faits.    Mais  la  mauvaise  hunaeur  ue 

I  donue  pas  le  droit  d'etre  ii\juste*   Jj^  Itondon  Magazine  V  t&i  lATVLng^" 

ncnt  % Botre  %ard;  ilajiotit  taie  d^ignoriiico  poor  un frute  d'impre^ 
I  aioii  qui  se  tvbufo  dans  ime  de  not  dtotioiis.    VwnSL  petit  malheiir 

ii'est  pourtant  pas  rare  dans  les  revues  Anglais,  et  notamment  duos  lo* 
JiWrfoig  Mflgaiine,  Sans  chercher  bien  loin,  nous  lisons  dano  ce  meme- 
num^ro  ce  yua,  plus  c^Ubre  aaBur^ment  qu'MiCtt^  de  cm.  de  Adt 
iSjiowle»: 

■  »  • 

Le  raisonner  tcistttOMnt  4*4CCt^(iiU^ 
travesti  de  £ette  maniere : 

JLe  raiMMi|i(ir  UutoMst  Facei^te. 

fJu  MHSmmwr  de  cetle  tome  demit  an  moina  ae  moBkrar  pbia  iadul^ 
g/nL,  Xoio  de  Ik,  ii  fait  grand  bruit  de  ce  que  noua  avooa  dit  qu^ 
'  Colmann  et  Mathurin  ont  His,  depuis  dome  aua*  avea  JKnowle^ 

ies  soutiens  du  th^^itre  Britannique/  quoique  nojus  n'ayo^is  attache  it 
ces  mots  aucune  acception  malveiilante  ou  restrictive.  Le  Londoxb. 
Magazijie  nous  apprend  magistralement  que  Colmann,  depuis  viu^t 
ans,  n'a  tjcrit  qu'une  pi^ce  pour  la  scene ;  ci  qui  nous  imporlo  assez 

'  peu,  si  ses  uiecea  forment  encore  aujourd'hui  la  majeure  ^artie  du  r^- 

pertoUe  mooerne.  Le  l^mdion  Magmm  i^  Irien  fiSt  de.i^ous  appren- 
dre  quels  sont  c^9  horns  si  si^i^jneun^  acacpt.  il^  Colmann,  de  Knowlei^, 
et  de  Mathuiiu,  doQt  un  ^Irangar  est  si  coupable  de  n^a^oi^r.fias  parfd^ 
jUe  vrai  tort  que  nous  ayons  eu,  c'est  de  nous  6tre  aeqrit  pstr  exces  ^ 
courtoisie,  d'une  expression  qui  pourrait  faire  croire  que,  depuis  douze 
ans,  le  theatre  Anglais  s'est  soutcnu.  Le  tres  iiational  London  Maga- 
zine^ n*a  pas  ai^i  fort  sagenieut  en  attirant  rattentioii  des  etrangers  sur 

I  9e  cote  si  faible  de  la  Utterature  de  sou  pays.    Nous  ferops  jncessam- 

ment  conuattre  IVSlat  actuel  du  th^jSitre  .en  Angleterre ;  et'  ce  ne  seni 
pas  notfe  fiuite  si  noua  iBommes  fiwiDSs,  dnis  cei  expos<S,  de'laira  uqo 
laige  pari  anx  illnatrea  tradncteura  da  /ame  MarU  de  TrtnU  out  on 
la  Fie  iTun  JomeuTt  et  de  tous  iioe  opdraa  comiquea  et  m<Slodraiiiea  quj 
sont,  depuis  quelques  annt^es,  sinon  les  soutiens,  du  jpoina  lc9  poufr 

yo jeura  lea  ploa  babituela  du  Ui^Atra  Bxitannigu^" 


L 
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13iaioiir«irfilki8iiatMtfo«a4  in  ihft  nmnr  ml  unworthy  sense 
wMtji  the  writer  in  the  CMe  Inriniiatesie,  we  think,  quite  apparent 
inxa  the  space  which  we  devote  to  foreign  literatuie^  tad  horn  the 
tone  in  which  it  is  reviewed : — indeed,  as  that  dqwrtment  of  thft 

Mag^azine  is  in  the  hands  of  literary  foreigners  of  eminence,  belonjr- 
frtc:  fo  the  various  countries  of  Europe  respectively,  it  wouid  be  some> 
wbal  strang-e  if  an  exclusive  English  spirit  could  be  traced  there.  Our 
placing  this  department  in  such  hands,  speaks  suQicieuLly  lui  that  by 
itt&Ai  we  afe  astnated.    So  much  for  the    criiique  ambvemeDl  il^ 
tionale/'^Nm,  we  era  wed  beenme  they  adnure  fihakspeara  di^ 
ferently  from  t»«  end  because  they  do  not  proSlrate  themselves  befin^ 
the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  Wm,    Indeed ! — ^We  shaH 
believe  the  knowlcdg-e  of  Eng-lish  posse-^'^crl  by  the  Globe,  to  be  still 
less  than  we  had  thought,  it"  they  give  this  meaiiin<]^  to  the  folio winif 
sentence — which  is  in  comment  upon  the  exposure  of  the  most  gross 
and  ludicrous  errors  of  quotation: — '*  And  these  people  preteiid  to 
'ttdmire  Shelcspeare !  lUs  Is  what  rexes  ns :  if  they  wmdd  hdl  dimtto 
fcbn  we  should  not  care,  but  their  admlmtion  is  too  iinicli.**«-Kow 
liefe  IS  not  one  word,  that  we  can  find,  concerning  the  alteratloM 
made  in  preparing  Shakspeare's  plays  for  the  stage — in  their  opinion 
concerning  which,  as  it  happens,  we  chance  for  the  most  part  to  agree. 
Keither  is  our  spleen  exciletl  by  their  admirinnr"  Shakspeare  "  autre- 
tnent  que  nous** — but  from  then  atiecting  to  launch  out  into  his  praise, 
'when  they  have  just  proved,  by  their  i^Msdmens  of  English,  that  their 
^mprefaensioB  of  his  writings  mnst  be  most  littiStid-fadeed,  We  iie 
displeased  at  this,  because  it  affords  a  ready  handle  to  the  oid  dauiqm 
party  in  France  to  sneer  at  the  ignorance  of  Shakspeare  diqdayed  by 
those  who  pretend  to  ndmire  him.    As  for  our  taxing  the  writer  in  the 
Cy/o6e  with  this  ignorance,     pour  une  faute  d'impression  que  se  trouve 
oans  une  de  scs  citations," — it  is  rather  too  entertaining:  we  said,  ia 
the  article  upon  which  he  comments, — "  One  slip  or  so  might  be  an 
«rror  of  the  press,  but  the  press  cannot  be  always  wrong/*>--SEnd  so 
-we  say  etIS.    Every  one  who  knows  the  himy  and  oonfiision  of 
getting  a  certain  quantity  Of  matter  thfoiiglk  the  press  to  a  given  hoor» 
wUl  be  most  ready  to  make  every  allowance  on  the  score  of  mis-printS, 
Bwt  as  here  the  errors  are  the  rule,  and  correctness  is  the  exccf)ti<)n, 
■"We  cannot  believe  that  the  bianie  rests  with  the  compositor  or  the 
corrector.    VVe  gave  some  tolerable  proofs  of  this  in  the  slight  notice 
which  lias  called  forth  so  angry  an  answer  j  but  the  same  system  seeuis^ 

to  be  coBtiniied  ihroQ|^iout  In  the  criticism  on  Keen's  Chbelto,  tbsm 
ate  only  three  English  quotatioiis,  of  which  two  are  as  fidlows:  tlwy 
Wllc  of  Othelto  having  loved,  "  no  wisely  but  too  weil,/^-«&d  they 

quote,  with  blame  for  its  suppression,  the  concfai&g  cooplet  of 
OtfaeUo*s  part  as  the  play  was  written : — 

"  I  Icist  ihee,  ere  1  kiil'd  tiiec.    No  way  bat  tbis« 

Killing  myself  to  die  upon  a  kill.*'— 

Wc  leave  such  instances  as  this  to  our  readers*  judgment. 

The  Globe  next,  and  very  rightly,  if  it  could  make  out  its  case,  at- 
tempts to  retaliatet  and  says  that  we  ought  not  to  be  so  serevs  inpoB 
typographical  eMm  for  that  such  things  happen*  not  rarely,  in  En^ 
ligh.x«Ti«i»  Md  in' the  London  Ma^olkie  itsi^   Aad  th^  theft 
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|Mte<NlliMlHii  Hiey  choose  to  repfedeirt  ts  «  nite-qaotaitoii  on  M 

part.  The  way  in  which  they  have  done  this  be<«peaks  either  igno- 
rance or  bar!  faith  r  thov  have  ritod  only  the  line  itself — and  nnt  the 
context,  which  would  have  sliLwti  that  the  hne  was  purposely  altered 
to  meet  the  sense  of  the  immediate  passage — a  practice  uniyersally 
adopted  and  permitted.  It  is  this : — *'  The  French  imagination,  which 
wtm  m  bfOlaBt  sad  iiig«idbin  In  the  days  of  LouIb  XtV.  $aA  Lonto 

Qui,  portnnt  dans  seif  mados  le  myrte  et  le  laoriiTf 
L»  iuth  ilu  troubidour,  U  koee  (fai  gatrriWf 
Ymwi,  coBBBM  Irii^  tm  anil«i»  ciaMchMBWi 

iMTflif  IIm  Add  €ftm  to  tbat  aeauracy  vmmb  wUcblwdtHitgemua 
of  am  fonvixd  in  tiit  pvoom  of  experimtntsi  ^Amunnldoa,  and  stte* 


Uwiinimn  triatanuift  I'lccMdit^ 

and  VMteoor  Cuvier  is  one  of  those  leuiMd  men  who  livre  girai  It 

the  most  extensive  letters  of  credit.'* 

This,  we  think,  will  scarcely  be  considered  as  ip^norance ;  which,  by 
the  WBv.  would  be  ilraDge,  as  these  articles  chance  to  be  written  by  a 
Frenchman. 

The  Globe  next  takes  us  to  task  for  ridiculing  their  assertion  tliat 
Cdnran,  Knontoo^  tad  MsfbniiB,  m  not  the  eoMlifBB  du  Iheatra 
Brttwitiqfoe."  [H^,  by  the  way,  they  cotttiire  to  ml^^pell  two  naoieil 
«iiC  of  three.]  We  bad  eaid  that  Colman  had  writtcii  only  one,  and 
that  not  a  successfiil,  piece  dnrinn^  the  last  twenty  years  :  they  retort 
that  it  r\npH  not  matter,  it'  his  pieces  even  now  form  the  major  part  of 
the  stock-libt.  Certainly,  ^rranting-  the  if;  but  it  happens  that,  with 
porhaps  the  exception  of  this  year,  when  tlie  Poor  Gentleman  has 
heea  nflfed  Ibr  MaUlMini  and  Iiistom  tete  are  not  any  €i  Colman's 
pieces  acted  three  thnee  in  the  aeaaon.  Aa  ftr  Matarui»  ha  never 
had  hat  the  single  play  of  Bertram  en  the  etage  his  other  piecea 
were  all  damned — and  Bertram  has  not  been  in  the  rhpertoirt  for  tha 
last  fen  yenrs  at  the  very  least.  Tt  may,  perhaps,  have  been  acted  for 
a  benefit  or  so,  but  that  is  all.  They  apprize  us  they  did  not  s;iv  this 
maliciously.  We  never  thought  they  did — but  we  quoted  it  to  shew 
their  extreme  ignorance  of  the  existing  state  of  our  stage. 

Aa  to  what  that  stale  ii,  (finr  wn  are  not,  by  any  means,  **  bHlirif 
mt&omSPy  we  aare  not  gohig  to  defend  H  hi  the  least.  We  have^  it  ia  tiHe, 
some  dozen  or  two  of  pieces  of  8haki|ieaf«,  and  Fhldicr,  and  Massing 
ger,  and  Otway,  and  Southeme,  and  a  comedy  or  two  still  lingering 
of  Farqiihar  and  Vanbur2*!i,  and  those  of  Sheridan;  and  these,  the 
tragedies  especially,  go  far  to  make  up  an  uiiuiiiahle  list.  But  it  never 
increases.  One  grows  tired  of  the  constant  repetition  even  of  Mac- 
beth and  the  School  Ibr  Scandal;  and  nottUngnew  arises  to  serve  as 
sabetitvtes,  l!he  new  pieces  which  m  prodnesd.  tte,  as  the  GIMa 
Terr  truly  says,  hramlalions  ftom  French  indodraaieB  and  vaodefiUes, 
■^the  former  sometimes  rendered  well  enough  to  give  a  Ibw  touches 
of  pathos  when  admirably  ac  tid — bnt  the  latter  nearly  always  robbed  of 
the  jT^race,  lightne*"^,  and  n  ait  ty  wliic;li  cunler  so  much  charm  upon  thnt 
Style  of  French  comijosttiun.  We  do  not  pretend  to  stand  up  for  these 
••'illustrcs  traductt:ur»,"  in  the  very  ietuii  degree ;  a^d  we  to- 
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iiuuace  to  the  Globe  that  thev  cannot  ubh'ge  us  more  than  by  lashioff 
theie  gentry  to  thew.  besrto  oonteat,  if  they  thiuk  such  very  «m«u 
lluDgs  worthy  ofibe  whip.  It  w  tht  usple  MlniftaM  of  Opem— to 
the  executive  departmeafc  of  which  oar  tYieatres  are  now  eimnM  with 
laleni— that  ooaUes  oar  managers  to  fill  their  bills  ;  and  even  these 
are,  as  dramatic  compositions,  the  most  wretched  productions.  Wa 
admit  fully  the  miserable  ebb  to  which  dramatic  writinjr  has  fallen  in 
Kngland  at  this  time,  which  we  are  the  more  snrprispd  at,  hitI  the  less 
ashamed  of,  ituui  tlie  fact  of  there  uever  having  been  a  period  at 
which  her  general  Uteiarf  powm  w«ra  to  Hvoog  aad  to  ^Minguished. 
Bot  we  canjiot  admit  that  the  itage  itaelf  la  tow,  aa  long  aa  there  ra- 
main  the  prodoctioiii  of  the  illiutrioua  peteeu  we  have  enuiMMled 
above,  and  audi  people  aa  oar  more  prominent  actors  to  play  them. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  really  sorry  to  quarrel  with  the  Globe,  which 
we  franlvly  admit,  because  we  really  believe  it  to  be  a  somid,  sensible, 
tuul  very  instructive  paper.  But  thougii  not  "  amerement  national," 
we  are  still  En^^lish  enough  not  to  be  able  to  see  Sbaksj^are  die 
upon  a  Idll,**  without  nu£iDg  a  wry  ftce  at  anch  a  pfoceading,  and 
•DtfcatlQff  the  operaleia  Boi  to  tiy  any  Mioh  eKtmanSaary  expedMila 
upon  him  for  the  future* 

loth.  HenvenH  nnd  earth  !  my  Lord  Archbishop,  what  a  homily  is 
this  I   We  ha\i.'  not  luard  of  any  recent  apoplexy  undergone  liy  his  (iraee, 
but  reallyhis  brother  ol  Grenada's  celebrated  coujpoisition  could  not  smack 
cif  it  more.   The  Arcbhishop  of  Tuam  we  always  knew  to  be  a  bigo| 
and  an  ariatoeiatp-^hut  we  liad  hy  aonne  ne^iia  iaUeii  iato  ihtmatf 
atraua  hallueiiiatio&  tliai  he  waa  a  man  of  ieaae^  appsoachiiif  even  to 
m  man  of  talent.  Oh !  yea-^«e  collect  now  bow  thia  entiafaooe 
error  became  impressed  upon  our  mind, — we  heard  him  spoken  of 
by  some  of  his  own  relations.    We  have  a  respect  tor  the  aininhle 
mis-judgment  which  arises  from  the  glamoifnj  of  aOection,  but  really 
there  ought  to  be  some  bounds  to  it.    We  ieai  it  will  be  very  long  be- 
fore we  shall  be  able  to  §atffi!99  the  ontmfeoiia  enpur  into  wUSi,  in 
our  iwnHMiy^,  we  hate  been  led.      He  begged  to  leier  their  Lord> 
ships  to  Moses*' — on  the  Catholic  Queatkin!  Whether  or  not  tlie 
Catliolic  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  to  be  admitted  to  a  civil 
equality  with  their  Protestant  brethren,  is  to  be  judged  of  from  the 
maxims  which  Moses  desired  the  children  of  Israel  to  write  ofi  iheir 
door-posts,  or  rather  iiom  the  fact  of  his  having  so  desired  thera! 
Tiiere  ceriaiuly  were  many  Fcbisms  during  Uie  sojourn  in  the  wilder* 
■aia;  hut  we  sever  beeid  of  theie  iMing  any  Orangemen  or  CathoUe 
Aaeoeiationa— :we  cannol  find  any  traeea  of  Jewiah  Mr.  O'CoancUa  and 
Sir  HarcourtLece*  Again* — his  Grace  seems  to  havefavottrnd  tha  bouse 
twice  with  the  repetition,  verbatim,  of  the  whole  of  the  second  command- 
ment. The  "  laughter,** — **  shouts  oflauoliter," — continued  laughter,'* 
*•  eou^ltillg,"  &c.  &c.,  which  the  newspapers  maliciously  represent  as 
iiaviug  been  the  accompaniments  of  the  Archbiiihop's  speech,  seem  tq 
have  made  uo  impression  whatever  upon  liis  nerves.    On  lie  goes  with 
the  impertHKbabiliiy  of  dulneia»  nniihakcn,  unmoveiL  He  bdnmi  the 
•aaoad  cammandflaent  forward  in  proof  of  what  scarcely  would,  we 
IIM».hmbMa«iMitii»wh-4biipio^^  Bk 
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then,  in  the  year  1828,  proceeds  to  sti^atize  the  Catholic  reverenc* 
of  the  imnpre';  of  the  Vivsrin,  &c.,  as  idolatry,  and  hrin^^s  in  the  imme- 
diate and  necessary  scquitur,  that  they  should  not  be  emancipated  I 
His  Grace  next  goes  on  to  say  that  Catlioiies  jshould  not  be  admitted 
to  aa  e^uuiitv  of  civil  rights,  because — ^tiiey  believe  in  purgatory  !    **  I 

eDaU  OB,*  mlalmed  the  Ardiliiflhop — ^  I'eouM  go  on  about  pur- 
gstory  for  hmtrt  T  If  he  had,  he  utoold  mott  itndmhtodly  hate  ne- 
gatived Ihe  propoiUhw  he  waa  afgnfaig  to'mpport,  by  icaliaiii|f  ila 

existence. 

Seriously — ^if  one  can  be  serious  upon  such  an  exhibition — it  is  a 
little  too  much  to  hear  the  Cntholic  Question  ar«rued  upon  the  o^ronnd 
of  abstract  doctrines  ot  belief,  at  this  time  of  day.  The  more  en- 
lightened of  the  bench  of  Bishops  must  have  been  upon  thorns  u  liile 
t^  pudding-headed  prelate  was  makhig  himself  such  a  mountel>ank. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  exaggerate— we  are  eenttneed  many  a  leal 
MoMbaok  would  give  hie  eais  to  produce  ae  auich  laughter  by  hk 
•baoidMei^  ai  that  which  flieae  of  hie  Chrace  oTTVauB 

\Qth.  Really  these  Bow-street  mafristrates  seem  to  think  themselves 
beyonH  all  the  tie^,  legal  and  social,  by  which  all  other  j)ersoiis  con- 
sider themselves  bound.  We  had  occasion,  two  or  three  months  hack, 
to  coniment  upon  som^  of  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  Sir  liichard 
Bhuie;  and  now  Mr.  Halls,  whom  we  had  believed  to  be  more 
a  gentleman  than  Ms  notorious  eolieague,  eomes  ibrwafd  to  aaectt  U» 
ffig^  to  an  eqwd  vai^  in  vtolenee  and  brutality.  The  following  la 
ie|Mirted  in  this  monring^s  papers — and  in  those  we  have  teen,  witlioat 
any  variation.    The  account  we  g-ive  is  that  of  the  Timex. 

**  Bow-Strekt. — On  Saturday,  IVilliam  Murrell^  a  hackney-conch- 
man,  was  char'2:ed  on  suspicion  with  having  assisted  three  other  men, 
who  are  not  as  yet  in  custody,  to  rob  Mr.  John  Birley,  au  elderly,  re- 
spectable gentleman,  residing  at  present  at  the  Hummuns  Hotel, 
Oorant-Gwden,  of  Ids  purse,  oontaining  sixteen  aomeignc« 

Mr.  Biriey,  who  ia  aiiieted  wHb  deafiieas,  ststod  that  ha  had  no 
evidence  to  produce  against  the  prisoner,  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  he  had  not  attended  until  sent  for  to  the  hotel  where  he  resided^ 

**  Mr.  Halls  ohserved,  that  hnvinof  advanced  a  charge  of  felony 
against  the  prisoner,  and  havinfr-  caused  him  to  lie  locked  up  all  nif^lit, 
it  was  the  dntv  of  Mr,  Birley  to  have  attended  without  being-  sunt  tor. 
The  liberty  oi  his  Majesty's  subjects  was  not  to  be  thus  trilled  with. 
Mr.  ISMfff  must  stale  his  idiaige. 

Mr.  Birley  stated,  aecofdhigly,  lliat  on  Mday  night  he  went  to 
Vanxhall,  and  letumcd  between  twelve  and  oue  o'clock  in  the  pii. 
•oiler's  coach  to  the  Hummums,  on  arriving  at  which  the  prisoner 
opened  the  door  of  the  coach  to  let  him  out.  Three  men  were  stand- 
incT  aronnd  the  prisoner.  On  demanding  to  lc!u)w  the  amount  of  the 
fare,  llie  prisoner  asked  for  five  shillings,  upon  which  the  omplainant 
offered  him  ibur  shiUings,  and  held  his  piir«e  in  his  hand  ready  to  pay 
him  that  amount.  While  disputing  about  the  legal  fare,  Mr.  Birley 
said  that  one  of  the  men  who  were  1ookin|r  ^  ttruefc  him  a  iriolent 
blow  on  the  hand  hi  wMdh  he  bM  the  purse.  The  purse  leil  to  the 
ground,  and  another  of  the  three  men  lan  nway  with  it,  ftUowad  by 
JVI.T,  1828.  S  Q 
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his  two  coinpauions.  They  were  out  o<  siiilit  in  a  iriomenti  Believingf 
that  the  prisoner  had  acted  lu  concert  with  the  thieves,  Mr.  Birley  said 
Hi  gM  tdni  In  eharge  of  ft  wMttML 

«*  Mr.  H«nt  oibMinml^  dwl  If  no  itraagar  •vidanee  Mdd  1m  piii. 
duCed,  the  ptisoner  must  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Birley.— I  certainly  siispect  th«  BUK^  al  tiito  hMUm  i  lm« 
deemed  it  right  to  Veep  nathinef  back. 

Mr.  Halls  told  the  prisoner  that  he  was  discharged. 

**  Mr.  Birley. — Then  I  presume,  Sir,  that  I  may  ^  alfjo. 

•*  Mr.  Halls. — Yes,  Sir,  you  may  go. — (In  a  louder  aud  mure  angry 
ilMM^  the  tfwgiiMt«  wiM'jir^Ymi  may  go,  Sir. 

•<  Mr.  BMitj  ihm  wdM  tmrttdt  Urn  door*  sad  wMMt  api^earing^ 
to  consider  wlMt  hedidi  pit  dnUi  Mte  the  office  MdMiii^  of  Ite 
bench. 

••Mr  TTmII^.— TnV'c  off  your  hat.  Sir! 

•*  The  old  :,^iMitl!'!ntM>  who,  we  hef<n'e  stated,  was  afflicted  witll 
deafness,  walked  on,  without  uncoverm^  his  head. 

"  Mr.  Halls  (in  a  considerable  rage) — Knock  off  bis  hat,  oilicer ; 
1»%^fl  tMMh  Mm  to  tespaei  «1»  bMNdk 

-    A  fMtrol  imukA  ChiodiMm,  in  otiadiawBi  ha  Ubit  ordar  of  tta  magi-. 

MrUa,  made  a  blow  at  Mr.  Birley's  hat,  but  missed  it.   Mr.  Blilfey  by 

ihh  fime  had  reached  tlie  steps  leading  into  the  yard  outside  of  the 
justice-room,  \vh on  the  ofticer  repeated  his  bloWf  and  Mr.  Birlay  oad 
his  hat  rolled  down  the  steps  into  the  yard. 

*•  Mr.  Birley,  who  we  understand  is  a  gentleman  possessing  con-^ 
Manble  property  liaa>  MkttdMiter,  expreeied  Ub  determination  to 
bringf  an  adidK  agailMl  tlia  magiilrato  f»  tirii  WMttm  outrage  upoA 
fSk  Jjatfauu.** 

we  most  sincerely  hope  that  tids  gentleman  will  adhere  to  his 
resolution,  and  that  he  will  prosecute  both  him  who  ordered  the 
n-^'^nult,  and  him  who  f  ommitted  it  The  officer  appears  to  haire 
been  a  tittinpi;  slave  to  ekecute  the  coitimands  of  this  cadi — he  misses 
his  first  blow — aud,  resolving  not  to  throw  away  a  second,  he  secures 
ili  Mking  eAet  by  kflodkfaig  nun  as  Ml  aa  jtai  down  liio  MBjpm  iaiD 
thayaid.  And  thb  Otttfago  wna  ooitdaitted  in  die  pm  mm  of  a 
striite,  and  virtuaUy  by  Me  Oiders ! — ^for  though  Ifaey  aitaoJad  o«ly  to 
the  hat,  yet  it  does  Hot  appear  that  he  in  any  degree  reproved  his 
cowardly  savai^c  of  a  satellite  when  he  extended  their  execution  to  its 
elderly  wearer  also.    Mr.  Halls,  if  the  re]>nrts  l>e  (  (Miort.  cMhiiined, 

Knock  off  his  hat,  urticer;  we  will  teach  iiiui  respect  to  the  i)eni  h!" 
A  very  likely  way,  truly,  to  teach  respect  to  the  bench,  to  turn  the  office 
into  a  bear^gaiden,  and  to  attaok  Us  Majesty's  subjects  4ia  BildHR' 
And  tUa  tm  old  man  tool— ile»  ie—^h,  He  I-^Really,  if  thase  peo- 
ple will  not  eoilduct  diemsehres,  we  will  not  say  like  gentlmmn  twl 
like  decent  cittzcns,  they  ouirht  to  be  removed  from  their  places.  For, 
it  is  absolutely  a  disgrace  to  J^ndon,  as  i)rofessmpf  to  be  the  ])olished 
capital  of  a  highly-civilized  country,  to  have  at  the  head  of  its  police, 
and  constantly  and  conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  |>ersons 
whose  behaviour  would  sesm  to  have  been  laiinud  among  the  eoosmon 
Btteet>ni!Aans,  who  are  brought  belbre  them  Ibr  etaminatien.  TMy 
My^«ttyiKthLetr»--^'IiOokifftlilldMiem;  8eehovr  yonjuilife 
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rails  upon  yon  simple  thief.  Hark  in  thine  ear — Chaoga |ilaces  j  audi 
h«ttdy>daiiii^,  which  i»  the  justice,  which  is  tiie  tliiefE** 

171*.  Weiisw»maiie«riiMrpartofUiiBoii4li,te1]Dedor  on«Afeh* 
IUopliiiaga«lnj--mlHttotlMMi;bitliaft,l^^      end  of  H» 
ihmilil  have  to  BlipnUie  aaother  as  a  we  bad  written  a  very 

ugly  word,  but,  as  we  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  come  into  hostile  con- 
tnot  with  the  Court  of  Kiiig'i  Bench,  we  will  leave  our  i  endprs  to  com- 
plete the  seiitrnce  for  themselves.  Disirraceful  things  are,  ahis  1  ottea 
done  in  public  iiie — but  su  diagiiiceful  a  tiling*  as  that  which  was  per- 
pctratad  Ini  nif ht  in  Uui  VbSam  of  Oomnions,  we  iwUy  iluMiId  nave 
thpwght  lo  \m  almoii  beyond  political  profligacy  in  its  wont  dm  and 
Umbo  days  we  had  hoped  wera  |iaiatidi  Tha  good  old  times  of  Ueoiipa 
Rose  and  Henry  Dundas  have  scarcely  ever  presented  anything  so 
hrazen  as  this.  It  appears  that  there  is,  in  the  k1  the  Archbishop 
irf  Canterbury  for  the  time  being;,  a  certain  sinecure  mlice  of  the  value 
of  about  13,00UZ.  a  year — that  of  Principal  Registrar  of  the  Prerogap 
tive  Office  at  Doctors'  Commons.  This  was  granted  by  the  late  Ardi* 
biabop  to  ito  priMii  taoldir*  witb  a  wmvai/mu  Now  tUa  nnaeiira,  ba- 
ing  an  midoiibted  and  nndjiputed  one,  irmT  anmny  Iba  alaai  of  those 
wfaiob.  nooordin^  to  the  recommendatiom  of  Ibe  committee  appointed 
Some  years  back,  to  iin  estig-atc  sinecures,  should  be  abolished  ou  the 
death  of  those  who  are  interested  in  tiiem  by  possession  or  reversion. 
Well,  one  would  tliink  this  has  little  enough  to  do  \Mth  the  present 
AJTChbishop  of  Cautcrbury  who  cannot  well  have  au)' thing  to  say  to 

m  oifioa  wfakfe  la  la  ba  ahotiihnd  -and  wbioh*  avwt  if  ii  wcca  to  aon- 
tanna,  bia  fliaaa  haa»  aaeoidiaip  ta  tbe  oidinary  jnilaa  of  mortality,  no 
sort  of  dianca  of  coming  within  many  years  of  seeing  vacanL  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has,  most  undoubtedly,  nothing  at  all  to  do 

with  it ; — but  he  wishes  to  have  nnd  he  "^ets  about  it  thus  : — He  is  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  nnrle — the  lutlier  oi  tiie  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Connnons — his  fauuly  return  a  vast  number  oi  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  firm  imd  upright  Duke  of  Wellington  wants  the  support 
of  tbe  great  b«NP0agb<4mblani---aBd  ba  ia  abl^s^  firm  and  upri^ 
aven  to .  obstinacy  and  tyranny  tbougb  ba  be^  to  bend  pliantly' oafefa 
tbam,  and  do  the  dirty  work  they  chuse  to  bid  bim.  Tba  Mannenas, 
'in  this  inst»nee,  bid  the  ministry  bid  their  retainers  to  pass  a  bill  giving 
the  ArchbihliOp  of  Canterbury  power  to  grant  another  reversion  of  this 
office— that  is,  to  appoint  huw  a  person  to  succeed  the  person  w  ho  is 
to  succeed  tbe  present  bolder !  As  £ur  robbing  Uie  public,  there  is  little 
naw  in  tbat»  tbougb  it  is  seldom  done  so  barfAoedly  as  in  thia  fo- 
rtanee  bot  suppoewf  thai  tba  publia  is  to  ba  nbbad,  sonl  tbal  tbls 
nariais  office  is  to  be  profligately  oontiBuad* — even  in  thai  aaas^  tho 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  no  shadow  of  claim  to  ^ipoint 
to  a  reversion.  It  is  neither  ninre  nor  le*^*^  thnii  being"  allowed  to  rob 
his  successor,  in  order  that  tin  1)\]1  e  <  !  VVellingtou  may  ba>f 0  tbe 
port  of  the  Rutland  interest  in  parliament. 

18tf»  Wa  bava  aaldnm  read  a  mora  antraordumry  prugaadlny  tban 
iba  faUowing An  ioquaat  sits  upon  tba  dead  body  of  a  woman— nnd 
tbt  flonoBcr  Mdalbe  ante  to  tbe  jury  to  daaida  imeniiosvi^^ 
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Some  of  the  Jury  very  naturally  remomtrate  upon  so  singular  a  course 
of  proceeding' ;  but  they  are  out-voted  in  thn  first  instance,  and  are 
talJceci  out  oi  their  opiaioniu  the  second.  The  report  is  from  the  TimeM  c 
'  •*  Co€ich  JcddmU, 

*  On  Saturday  last  an  inquisiiOB  1PM  hokkn  at  tfa*  London  Hos- 
|>itat,  Mile-end-Toad,  befine  J.  W.  Uii«iii»  £8q.»'oii  tIcw  of  the  re- 
mains of  Maria  Smart,  a  female  tfanrty-five  yean  of  tft^  who  earn  to 
her  death  under  the  foUowtn^  ciretDsiitanees : — 

**  The  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  n  cler2:yrnan  of  the  E'^tablished  church, 
residini^  at  42,  Glocester-street,  Commercial-road,  stated,  that  on  the 
ni^ht  of  Thursday,  the  5th  instant,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  de- 
ceased, who  lived  with  him  as  servant,  was  brought  to  his  house. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  stupor  amd  temflibiKty  at  the  time,  oaoaBUMMd* 
lie  understood,  by  ber  felling  iWim  the  roof  of  ona  of  tfaa  Blackwall 
stages.  Previous  to  her  utAng  braught  home,  she  was  taken  to  tba 
King's  Arms  Public-house,  where  5?hc  was  attended  by  Mr.  Bockham, 
a  Surgeon,  in  Ratcliffe.  He  imderstood  from  the  persons  who  bronrrht 
her  home,  and  who  had  witnessed  her  fall,  that  she  was  rather  intoxi- 
cated at  the  time.  She  had  lived  in  iiis  service  about  eighteen  mouths* 
and  was  habitually  given  to  Mik. 

"  Coroner— Did  you  understand  tint  dia  ffnadiwaa  waa  at  all  to 
Mame  ? 

"  Mr.  Simpson. — ^Not  at  all,  Sir.  T  was  told  that  the  unfortunate, 
occurrence,  which  was  quite  accidental,  took  place  near  to  the  King-'s 
Arms  public-house,  in  consequence  of  one  side  of  the  coach  being 
on  a  raised  part  of  the  road,  and  the  deceased  being  intoxicated  fell 
*  off.  In  reply  to  some  further  questions  from  the  coroner  and  jury, 
Mr.  Sittipsan  said,  that  he  understood  the  coach,  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Hacbcr,  was  driven  by  a  person  named  Robinson,  and  that  Mr. 
Mortis,  tfaa  landlord  of  the  King's  Arms  pubtie-house,  and  8e?nrail 
vtiher  persons,  bad  v.ifne«:sed  the  accident. 

*'  James  Curling,  a  pupil  of  the  hospital,  deposed,  xlud  liie  ])ro\I- 
mate  cause  of  the  deceased's  death  was  an  extravasated  liow  oi  blood 
on  the  brain,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  a  fracture  of  the  skull.  There 
ware  abo  other  injuries  on  her  parson  which  accelerated  death. 

"  TUa  beings  dl  the  evidence  to  adduce,  the  coroner  summed  up, 
and  in  the  course  of  doing  which  he  observed  that  there  could  be  no* 
'  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  person  present  but  that  the  deceased's 
death  was  occtisioned  by  accident,  ])r()ceedini2;  in  a  g-reat  measure 
from  intoxication.  He  thereibre  would  recommend  the  jury  to  return 
a  verdict  to  that  effect. 

"  Sereral  of  the  jury  here  expressed  themselm  diasatbBed  with  the 
afidenea  that  was  adduced,  and  said,  that,  in  point  of  ihct,  none  had 
baan  given  by  which  they  could  be  at  all  guided  as  to  their  vardlet 
They  also  complained  very  much  that  none  of  the  persons  mentioned 
by  Mr  Simpson,  and  who  akme  could  give  them  legal  tastimony, 
were  summoned. 

The  coroner  replied  that  it  was  but  seldom  indeed  that  they  could, 
at  that  institution  (the  London  Hospital),  procure  even  so  much  evi- 
danoe  as  on  the  praNnt  oceasion.  There  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
him  to  be  anythhig  auspictoas  in  the  case,  aad  he  would,  therofofat 
put  it  to  the  Jnry,  whether  it  waa  not  a  case  of  accidental  death. 
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«*TIm  iiii)oillf  «f  ite  jury  being  of  opinion,  tiiey  pviMaM» 
»  Tflidict  to  tbvt  eftot ;  but  those  of  tbem  who  hesitated,  again  im- 
prH^ed  OB  the  coroner,  thai  thm  was  not  a  tittle  of  legal  evidence  be- 
fore them,  it  beinpf  only  heai-say.    After  some  argument,  the  dissen^ 

tituts  withdrew  their  opposition,  and  sinned  the  inquisition.** 

We  agree  %vith  Mr.  Unwin,  that  this  was  not  a.  case  of  suspicion; 
but  we  repeat  that  it  was  a  monstrous  breach  of  hi^  duty  to  let  the 
cue  go  to  the  jury,  when  literally  there  wm  not  one  ioia  of  evidence 
to  Inmrm  them  faow  the  hy  ones  deBcribed  by  the  snrgeon  hed  been 
inflicted  upon  the  dceeeeed.  Mr.  Simpson's  story  was  perfoclly  deer 
and  simple — but  it  was  only  what  he  had  been  informed — it  was  not 
evidence  at  all.  We  do  not  in  the  least  de^ee  wish  to  insinuate  that 
the  coachman  was  to  blame— but  somebody  who  was  present  ought 
to  have  been  brought  forward  to  say  so.  There  is  not,  as  iar  as  we 
cen  eee,  much'  harm  done  in  this  particular  case — ^but  public  officers* 
especially  judicial  OMfl^  dioold  never  be  euffiued  to  tamper  with  their 
duty  without  being  smaitly  ronii^led  of  it  For  when  once  coronen 
talce  it  into  their  heads  to  deairc  juries  to  giv^  Terdieti  npon  no  evi- 
dence at  all,  in  indilferent  enesD,— -they  may  continue  the  principle  in 
instances  in  which  political  or  individual  interests  are  concerned. 
Tills  is  not  pretty,  Mr.  Unwin. 

 If  this  inquest  have  acted  in  an  extrordinnry  manner  in  erivin^ 

a  verdict  at  all,  that  at  Windsor  on  Lord  Mount  Sandford  has  ucicd 
in  one  ten  times  more  extraordinary  in  giving"  tlie  verdict  tlitv  have 
done.  We  have  been,  indeed,  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  wfaidi  this  business  has  been  conducted  throughout  The  matter 
has  been  investigated,  not  as  its  being  a  man  kUied  by  anMa,botalHd 
killed  by  a  cobler.  We  are  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  deaftring  to 
impute  the  remotest  blame  to  the  unhappy  young  nobleman  who  has 
come  to  his  death  in  this  dreadful  manner.  He  appear^,  indeed,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  very  few  persons  present  to  whom  no  blame  c  a]\  be  at- 
tached. But  w  e  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  gentlemen  whom,  un- 
happily, he  joined,  and  for  one  of  whom  he  was  mistaken,  are  so 
blamefess.  It  appears  that  the  aflfray  originated  by  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen encouraging  two  men  who  had  qnarreHed  to  fight — "sdiich  they 
would  not  do,  upon  which  the  gentlemen  called  them  cowards. 
Some  of  the  crowd,  not  rclishintj;  these  epithets,  proceeded  to  dis- 
prove the  taunt — and  thus  the  tight  began.  In  its  course,  Brinklett, 
against  whom  the  preposterous  verdict  of  wilful  murder  has  been 
found,  was  knocked  down,  and,  as  he  says,  trampled  on.  He  got  up, 
and  attacks  the  first  man  he  sees,  who  chances  to  be  the  nnhaimv 
Lord  Mount  Sandford.  That  this  attack  was  carried  into  ftrocity  and 
brutality  is  perfectly  true — ^but  that  it  was  done  in  the  heat  of  blood* 
and  without  tlie  possibility  of  malice  prepense,  is  so  manifest,  that  we 
eannot  imderstand  how  twelve  men  could  be  found  to  return  such  a 
verdict  One  part  of  tlie  coroners  condnct  was,  if  not  illegal,  which 
we  suspect  it  was,  shamefully  unjust.  The  man  Briuklett  admitted 
that  he  had  attacked  Lord  Mount  Sandford,  and  added,  Bnt  let  me 
state  how  I  had  been  treated  firsts—The  coroner  would  not  hear  him. 
J^ow  it  is  quite  obvions  that  the  degree  of  provocation  he  had  received 
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froM  Iwfv  to  fliqr  as  to  Ihe  il^ 

lA  the  tSme«-^ieb,  of  oourse,  Is  the  ^ncipal  «|deslleD  In  deciding  the 
degree  of  crime.  One  other  pefnt,  also,  we  wMh  to  mention.  Lan- 
gftmcTP  has  been  too  weak  to  express  the  horror  and  indication  of  all 

who  am  reported  to  have  «poke!i  on  the  subject,  at  ill e  atrocity  of 
Briuklett  in  kickinp;  Lord  Mount  Sandibrd  after  he  was  down.  We 
do  not  wish  to  gainsay  this.  Bnt  on  the  last  day  of  the  inquest, 
Mf.  Ranger,  a  shopkeeper  in  Windsor,  after  giving  his  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  eflhqr  as  felolliig  to  his  Lordship,  adds  tfasi  Mr.  Oas- 
eoyne,  of  the  I^-Ottsrds  knoeked  Mm  down,  and  fcieked  fafaa  twioe^ 
as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  No  one  mja  one  word  In  comment  upon  thi«| 
—nay.  in  some  of  the  reports — i!i  that  of  the  Windsor  papef  itself,  by 
the  way,— the  evidence  about  the  kicks  is  omitted  altog'ether.  In  the 
report,  however,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  is  g-iven  in  the  first 
person,  and  in  the  most  detailed  manner,  Mr.  Ranger  h  made  to  say. 
After  that,  Mr.  Qoscoyne  tooh  bold  of  me  the  hand,  a»d 
atraek  me  in  the  throat,  and  knocked  me  dofm,  4Ma  MotHf  ms  IMss 
when  I  ttna  i3hwn**  Upon  this  no  remarks  are  made  by  any  of  those 
m  indi  gnant  at  the  similar  outrage.  Dmd  wnimn  mrm  if  the  latter 
half  of  the  line  be  not  epplicnble. 

We  hope  we  ^hall  not  he  mistaken  as  wi?*hin«*  in  any  riep^ree  to  pal- 
liate the  ferocity  oi  tiiese  street-rows.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  them 
to  he  SO  bad,  that  we  think  it  always  most  reprehensible  for  gentlemen 
to  he  ibuod  in  them.  If,  in  this  Instance,  they  had  not  interfered  with 
the  qnanrellhifl^  men  at  first.  His  rery  probshle  that  this  horrible  acci- 
dent would  never  have  occurred;  and  one  cannot  but  consider  it 
doubly  lamentaltle  that  it  should  have  befallen  one  who  eppeSTS  tO 
hare  been  coupletely  well-conducted  througtiout. 

23d,  The  meeting  for  the  establishment  of  **  The  King's  College 
X4MMlon,''  is  a  most  remerkable  event  Our  readers  will  find  an  article 
m  this  subject  in  another  part  of  the  presisit  number,  from  the  pen 
of  a  valued  correspondent.  We  confess  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  quite 
Fo  charitable  as  he  is,  with  regard  to  the  motiTes  which  have  actuated 
the  high-church  y>nrty,  in  establishin'r  :i  collcg-c  in  London  of  their  own. 
It  would  take  a  g^reat  tlcal  more  than  this — which  is  so  obviously  to  be 
accounted  Ibr  on  very  dilicrcnt  L'-rounds — tr)  make  us  believe  that  tiicy 
do  not  hate  the  dilfubiou  of  education  w  ilh  the  bitterest  ami  most 
venomous  hatred.  The  ink  can  scarcely  yet  be  dsj  with  wMch  the 
oigaos  of  this  very  party  proclaimed  that  atig  college  or  university  in 
the  metropolis  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  mischievous^whett,  one 
beincr  on  the  point  of  opening,  they  announce  a  second  I 

Great  and  most  wicker!  pains  have  been  taken  to  represent  the 
JjOiiilon  University  as  irrcliLrions  ;  some  of  the  more  silly  of  tlie  Tory 
papers  Imve  even  overshot  Uic  mark  ho  far  as  to  call  it  aLheis>Licul. 
Their  own  piain  statement  might,  we  think,  have  saved  them  from  this. 
They  say,  our  object  is  to  give  education,  in  its  hroadest  sense,  to  oil/ 
if  we  shigled  out  any  one  sect  of  ieligton,-^whether  the  Established 
Church,  or  any  of  the  Bissenting  Communions-^nd  made  confor- 
mity with  (hrrf  the  sinn  qntl  Tinn  of  admission,  we  sliould  obviously 
confine  our  iustructions  to  the  persons  professing  that  particular  creed. 
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i  T»  m  in  not  purpose  to  give  spy  <illgiiM  wmtmUkm  at 

\  ttU:  wdoaMiatMdtliift  liar  Uvifinilyifaa^ 

»  nsidence  of  the  student^  Mki  ttoM  of  QifiMEd  Bad  Gimbridgptt  .tlMf 

!  will  Jnm  ^iOmt  wilh  thtir  parents,  or  with  persons  whom  their  parents 

mav  sin??;le  out  to  place  them  with.     There,  in  their  homes,  they  will 
I  attend  reiigious  worship,  and  obtain  i clii!,i()iis  instruction,  ticcordini^-  to 

!  their  creed.    We  leave  that  entirely  to  private  choice  and  iruidauce. 

I  We  proless  to  teach  merely  temporal  learaiog — and  shall  uut  interfere 

I  in  spiritual  matters  at  §XL  .  . 

I  And  iMir  !•  U  U  OxM  and  CnbridfB  tlMoiMl^    Tkm  m» 

I  qmimihUdly  diTinity  l«»l«Mt|— but  with  H$HtKum  to  Hkm  pmddM  i£ 

i  leligion,  we  defy  any  university-MO  to  dmiy  that  the  attendance  at 

I  chapel  is  totally  in  reality,  and  very,  very  nearly  directly  acknowledged 

J  to  be,  no  more  than  a  roll-call.    Its  almost  professed  object  in  nothing" 

I  more  than  that,  as  a  student  must  be  at  so  many  of  these  '  chapels,' 

,  out  of  the  fonrteen  in  the  week,  he  cannot  be  absent  for  any  great 

J  leugtii  of  time  wiUiout  i^ts  being  discovered.    We  confess  we  cannot 

j  MM  «Bf  vtry  great  degree  of  piety  la  HMh  an  arrangeoMit  as  tolt«««ar 

{  toat  H  ia  mtj  attonif  flndanaa  of  tofidaHif  to  allow  toa  yonag  wtm  to 

attend  to  their  nligiooa  dutlaa  aa  home,  instMil  ilf  tatinfiag  Iham  to 
ahapel,  as  soMiers  coiaa  to  master,  or  Eton  boys  to  an  **  Absence*" 

One  would  think  there  was  nothing  irrehp:ioiis  in  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Jyondon  University;  and  yet,  to  hear  the  outcry  that  has  been 
made,  one  would  su[)j)(jse  tliat  a  Professor  of  Infidelity  was  the  first 
that  it  had  uppuiuted.  JXuw  this  outcry  has  been  raised  by  persons 
who,  in  point  of  fiMt,  care  next  to  noUuug  about  religion — but  have  the 
vary  atoongeit  aare  abont  <ftaC!4yrafc.  jwI  It  has  bM  Am  thlalhaliiig 
that  the  King^s  Callege  haa  qirung.  The  Churdi  wall  luiowa  the  d*- 
l^e  of  potoer  as  well  as  wealth  which  it  derives  fim  its  uonnectioQ 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridg:e.  Those  institutions,  notwithstandinff 
their  No  Popery  petitions,  have  never  thoroughly  undergone  the  Re- 
formation. Their  rci;iiliitiuiis  are,  to  this  hour,  in  the  main,  monastic. 
All  the  chief  offif  es  of  power  and  of  emolument  can  be  held  only  by 
churchmen — and,  even  that  most  Catholic  reguUttiuu,  the  celibacy  uf 
■tha  cdargy,  is  atiU  kept  up  with  regard  to  tlia  Fallowa.  In  a  word,  it  la 
to  tha  two  UaltranitiaB  that  tha  Chufah  allU  laan  Ita  head,  amad. 
I  with  much  of  its  old  influence — anddlaplaja  that  influanca  In  lla  HBoal 

products  of  bi^try,  hatred  of  improvement,  and  dosa  and  constant 
cUnpfinfT-  to  old  abuses.  Look  at  the  coiir«!e  of  orhiration  followed  at 
Oxtord  and  Cambridg-e,  in  thi^  the  nnietei  iitli  century,  and  these  terms 
will  be  considered  ])ale  and  weak,  as  applied  to  the  poor  antiquated 
mummery  of  the  system. 
Aaaoidingly,  whan  tha  Unlvarrity  waa  firat  projected  in  London — to 
I  oommualcato  f«al  laaraing',  with  the  rapidity  and  foiaa  batongiag  to 

I  the  improvementa  of  our  tline»-'tha  high-church  party  eidaimad,  nrat^ 

i  that  it  waa  needless — and,  secondly,  that  it  betrayed  a  mo^  oiUpaUe 

I  carelessness  of  the  morals  of  youth,  to  dream  of  establishing  an  Uni- 

versity in  this  wicked  town.    We  nre  not  goings  to  argxie  this  point 
with  them  ;  we  f^hall  say  notliiiii;  of  what  the  morals  of  Oxford  and 
I  Cambridge  arty  or  vvliether  youui;'  men  are  nnl  more  likely  to  be  kept  in 

order  under  their  father  s  lool,  or  that  of  hUi  reprei>ep(^tive,  than  under 
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the  college-system  at  oar  Universities.  We  only  state  that  the  Tory 
people  talked  thus,  at  the  time  of  the  London  University  being-  first 
proposed.  As  to  its  beinpf  ikkIIo'^s,  they  now  think  asecowrf  required  ; 
and,  as  lo  the  wickedncsb  oi  Lruadon,  the  K.iiig's  College  is  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  it»  as  well  as  its  predecessor. 

The  ical  wotht  of  Ibia  anddtta  oat-bMk     faigb>dn»reli  fiMidiiM 
ftr  fidiiiiitfnn  is  this :  tibsj  wgiie  tinw:^*  We  hate  education— Iml  as 
it  is  lm|MMrible  to  stop  it,  we  will  try  to  get  as  nntch  of  it  as  we  ca& 
into  our  own  hands,  that  it  may  do  as  little  harm  [that  is,  g-ood]  as 
possible.'*    They,  therefore,  set  on  foot  "the  KinG:*R  Collep^e,  T^nTTdon/* 
whicli  is  Lo  be  conducted  on  the  principles  ot  the  UiuLed  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  I  (We  think  they  might  have  spared  tliemseives 
tht  MgnffiaHons  whieh  the  latter  word,  as  thus  applied,  camioi  bni  «s- 
dte.)  The  Bisbopi  unite,  elmoBt  as  one  man,  in  Its  suppoit— and  11 
k  quite  evldant  thai  any  fixHower  of  e  oeitiiiii  onkr  of      gveat.  wbo 
hopes  for  preftrment  fiir  self  and  sons,  must  now  make  an  exception 
from  his  geneial  abuse  of  education,  in  favour  of  "  Kino:'s  Collesre, 
XiOndon/     It  is  here,  we  think,  ttiat  the  only  lear  ol  tailure  rests.  The 
institution  is  mauiiestly  the  imiucdiate  otisjiring-  of  the  Church.  All 
the  proteges  of  Deans  and  Bishops  will  naturally  be  sent  thither ; 
from^  them,  and  such  as  them,  it  most  oqicel  the  great  body  of  its 
aohokrs.   Nov  these  persons  Uxk  to  Ctepiaiacics  and  Iwings  and 
how  are  they  to  gat  ocdainad  anlaas  the  CoUsge  eaa  gnat  degrees  ? 
— and  that  power,  most  n«!<;uredly,  parliament  will  never  p^ive  it. 
Here  will  l)e  the  hitch  :  iiiiU  ss,  indeed,  the  Bishops  agree  to  admit 
into  orders  tlu)se  who  iirodLu  e  the  eerrifieate  of  the  Colleofe,  in  despite 
of  their  preseut  rule,  uiu^l  ri|^idl)  adhered  Lo,  to  urdaiu  no  one  who  is 

aot  a  graduate  of  on*  of  titei  tiro  Uniraiitias.  Tlii*  step  weald  be 
un  peu  forif  but  tlieie  is  no  saying  what  the  Right  Rarwid  BoboIi 

may  not  do. 

For  the  rest,  we  we  glad  of  the  sstabUsfamcat  of  this  College — 

High-church,  Tory,  and  exekisive  us  it  is.  Tt  i«;  a  f^-rent  point  plained 
to  have  driven  the  old  l  oi  ic  s  iutu  any  step  tor  the  promotion  ot  < duca- 
liou,  iieehle,  cramped,  and  ia  tetters,  though  the  step  be.  They  have, 
by  so  doing,  committed  thsmaalrea  lo  the  veeegnitioa  of  kprmeiple — 
m>m  .the  deductioas  immediatafy  derirad  ham  whtch  dwy  may,  pro* 
bably,  bereader  desire,  and  not  be  able,  to  shrink*  Hie  King^S  Col- 
lege can  in  no  degree  hurt  the  Ijondon  University — to  which  we  roust 
look  for  the  real  difTuHion  oflearning.  It  either  will,  under  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  teachiiiLC,  impart  as  little  knowledge  as  possible,  and 
thus  be  no  rival  of  its  predecessor  at  all — or  it  will  really  teach,  and 
thus  be  at  once  its  cuuipcLitor  and  colleague  lu  die  uoble  purpose  for 
whi^  tkU  wis  estriilished  4he  anUgiUaunaiit  aad  improfanwot  of 
the  h^imnB  win^t 


2tih,  There  was  a  debate  in  the  Uooie  of  Lords,  last  night,  which 

merits  peeulinr  attention.  In  the  course  of  it,  there  was  another  in- 
stance di^iihiyed  of  the  graspinfr,  r;!])acious,  and  unchristianly  haughty 
spirit  ol  tlie  High  Church  party  ni  the  Church  of  Enijlaud.  from  the 
mouth  oi  its  worthy  organ,  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  On  Lord  Hadding- 
ton pieBCiiting  a  petitlcm  from  tha  Frasbjterians  of  I#ower  Canada»  op 
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the  stibject  of  the  lands  reserved  for  the  C1erir\',  by  an  act  of  the  31st 
ot  the  late  Kinfr.  Lord  Ilarrowby  is  reported  to  h;ne  spoken  as 
ifiUows  "  As  there  was  no  question  bctore  their  Lordships  but 
that  the  FetUicui  be  laid  on  the  table,  he  would  not  have  said 
em  wofd  on  the  subject,  had  the  mow  ef  hard  OMMiHe  nel  Imm 
■iMBtiowd.  It  happentd  thift  W  had  mpmUHf  Md  eonvpnataoiii 
with  his  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Grenvillc)  on  this  very  subject ;  and  he 
had  not  ooly  learned  front' him,  but  he  had  been  desired  by  him  to 
declare,  in  the  most  public  mnnner  possible,  that  the  31st  of  the  lute 
Kiiiir  was  drawn  up  by  hur\  in  conj auction  with  Mr.  Pitt;  that  they 
had  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  perlect  as  possible;  and  they  thought 
they  had  succeeded  in  manifesting  a  decided  intention,  as  it  certainly 
was  the  imtiitiOB  ef  fluf  leading  membeie  -ef  the  OowimieBt  el  that 
period,  nhen  thiy  introdoeed  the  bill  into  ParhaniHit,  that  thcae  i>e> 
serves  were  not  to  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land ;  but  that  it  tn  bp  left  to  the  di-^cretion  nf  his  Majesty's 

Government  to  <ri\e  them  to  uny  Pr(jte^taiit  Church.  He  bad  nothing 
further  to  say;  he  had  received  a  coiiiiiiitisiun  from  his  noble  friend  to 
make  this  declaruLioa  publicly,  and  he  did  not  think  that  he  could 
ehnoM  a  OMve  aaHeUe  oeearien  tlM  tkenvMit'' 

Upon  thii^  vp  jeupa  the  Bwhop  of  Chiaiar»  and  begiae  by  giving 
JjKd  Qrenvill«»  vmy  euufteously,  the  lie ; — for  heir  othenrieeeie  we  te 
construe  the  first  sentence  of  his  speech  ? — "  it  was  very  extraordinary, 
if  sneb  wan  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  aecordinpc  to  the  de- 
claration just  made,  that  it  sliould  not  have  been  mentioned  at  the  time. 
It  was  very  remarkable  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  intention  at 
thethm  theeet  paeaad.*'  Lanl  Gremflle  had  Jort  made,  through  the 
aaedMUB  of  I«oid  Hanowby,  ea  atrong  aad  expBdfr  a  deeieietloa  ea 
nenb  can  frame ;  and  then  the  Blflhep  ef  Chester  begiaa  to  eirgne 
ehoot  prolmbiUti^  and  cites  a  fragment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  qieech,  up<m 
one  particninr  ]>ortinn  of  the  Act,  as  evidence  of  the  general  intention. 
We  cannot  have  much  doubt  as  to  which  our  readers  will  attach  iho 
most  credit  to — Lord  Grenvilles' positive  and  solemn  assertion,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Ciicisler's  argumentation  about  probabiliUes.  Moreover,  Liie 
enftadiuii  used  Umiugbuut  the  Act  that  theae  leedaew  leaefred  **for 
Hke  maimUrinam  mndtuppori  of  lie  Pi^timtmi  efapgy/'  TheBfahopOf 
Cheater,  however,  starts  the  monstioaa  propeeition»  **  as  appearing  tiB 
bim  on  the  face  of  the  Corstitntinn,"  tbtit  "  wbene^er  provision  was  made 
lor  ;i  Protestant  clerg^y,  except  the  act  rclntcd  m  ScotlaTid,  it  must  be 
utiderbLo(j(l  to  mean,  tbnt  the  provision  was  made  for  liie  lipiscopal 
clergy  oi  the  Ciiurcli  of  England."  This  is  really  too  much.  We 
ahould  l&e  to  knew  whethee  tte  Awdiof  floethadbe  Dota  Protestant 
ChwehF-^  ahooU  like  to  taiw  whate  H  he  Mt  lo  thefidU  end  1^ 
every  respect,  ea  mudi  an  crie6li«l«I  ^kurch  as  the  Chnrak  of  Bngw 
land  ?  It  ia  the  most  monstrous,  arrogant*  and  impudent  aeaumption 
for  any  clerprynraT!  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  be  he  bi^boT^  or  be  he 
deacon,  to  assert  any,  even  the  sligiitest,  superiority  to,  or  tcinpond  dis- 
stinctiou  irom,  the  clercry  of  the  established  Presbyterian  c  imrch  of 
Scotland.    If  tliey  assert  the  right  of  a  national  church  in  their  own 

inataace,  they  eannoi  vithhold  than  fion  thrir  Soottiib  hnlhieQ. 
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f  The  two  churclies  arc  in  every  respect  pari  passu:  they  are  equally 
establisiicd  by  law,  equally  recog^ui^ud  as  the  national  churches  of  ditfe^ 
rent  parts  the  realm.  What  possible  right,  then,  has  this  ex-Quarterly 
Reviewer  to  atnoM  that  tlw  taim  Fr^stant"  applies  solely  to  the 
Ep^copal  efanrrii  t 

W«  omiot  fvtte  MmKT  quoting  the  powtifiil  aad  Bdniniiite 
AMwer  of  Lord  Lansdown  to  thii  gntping  pfckto ; — 

"The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  was  not  desirous  of  enterino;  fully  into 
the  inc  idental  HiHciissioii  of  this  subject,  which  was  one  of  jrrent  mag"- 
nitu  lc  ami  itnpitrtaiice,  more  especially  a«  he  nridlerstood  there  was  a 
Commitee  ui  the  other  House  engaged  m  a  ver^  accurale  inveaiig-atioii 
of  aH  At  qaMlisai  mammML  wHk  and  aiii&ag  oiifc  of  tfaja  mMedL 
,  llMt  Iw  oeaU  aot  haar  H  said  hf  tha  Biglit  Bateiwid  Mate,  fiwm 
hImd  he  bad  the  miafcttKne  entirely  to  differ,  that  wheBofar,  in  word- 
-ing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  this  country  named  the 
Protestant  Clerery,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Protestant  Clergy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  only  was  meant.    This  was  not,  as 
the  Right  lieverend  Prelate  had  stated,  the  Legislature  of  England 
only  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.    It  was  the  joint  L^^- 
lature  dfEagkuid  and  inoltond  nnitod  iogathar  in  pwfect  parity*  wad 
not  in  n  state  of  d^fwndaicy,  on  tiM  part  S  fiaolland,  either  as  to  her 
Qovsmment  or  as  to  her  Kirk,  but  on  the  aaase  priooiple'  tl^l  was 
eloquenth'  stated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  was  recommendincr  the  union 
with  Ireland — a  perfect  union,  on  the  principle  of  periiact  etpiality. 
So  far  from  its  btiiig  recognised  by  the  Leu;islature  that  because  tlie 
Kirk  of  Scotland  was  established  in  that  country  by  the  Articles  ui' 
Unian,il  wasnn  tbatesaounitobeeonaideredas  Umitad  and  eonfinnd 
to  tasftiand,  liia  IiSgislBliiiia  had  ahrnys  neted  one  {urindple  diraoUf 
the  revana*   Not  many  years  had  elapsed  since,  on  the  very  gronnd 
that  it  was  not  confined  to  Scotland,  and  that  the  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  connected  with  Scotland,  and 
with  the  Kirk  ot  Scotland,  as  with  the  Stute  and  Church  of  EnfT-land, 
when  it  was  thought  expedient  to  provide  an  establishmeiit  iur  the 
Clergy  of  the  Chueh  of  Englawl  in  the  Eesi  Indiea.  il  ma  also 
thoognt  ai|)ediaBl  to  make  profiaion  tean  artahKwhiant  ef  the  Clergy 
of  the  Kbk  of  Scotland.    So  little  did  the  Legislature  then  consider  the 
Church  of  England  entitled  to  such  wmopoly  in  all  its  Colonies  and 
dependencies,  for  which  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  contended." 

But,  in  this  particular  instance  of  Canada,  the  fact  is,  that  the  great 
majority  of  Protestants  are  Presbyterians'.  The  population  is  composed 
of  RoQiau  Catholics  and  Presbyterianft — and  the  Kpiscopalians  are  com- 
paialivi^  nflst  toione*  To  endov,  thei«fa%  •  Chtuefa  with  lands 
and  irnnvesv  wiUeh  has  soareely  any  follonais  aiid  to  leave  that  In 
which  they  abonnd  without  any,  would,  we  dnnkt  he  n  pioceeding 
rather  too  outrageous  to  institute  at  this  time  of  day.  That  there  is 
nothini^  extraordinary  in  continuing  it,  when  it  exists,  the  instance  of 
Ireland  can  shew ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  begin  upon  iIum  days  ; 
for  though  the  Serjeant-Major  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  it  is 
the  niueteentli  century  still ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  wiU  be 
nnida  tolsan. 
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No.  nr.— tHE  SPANISH  LADT. 

■It  was  not  in  chronoloi^ical  order  lliai  1  obtained  the  stories  of  the 
orig-inals  of  the  various  pottiuits  from  Mr.  St,  John.  It  wan  accord- 
ing as  the  mood  of  the  moment  led  me  to  be  curious  about  one  style 
of  j^ysiognomy  ratlMr  tim  ODpUwr,  thai  X  ln|Bf>i  foe,  Mife  nmI 
/MfHM^  totbaeaigmRtotlMmtl  B«t  tiwro  was  m  it jk  of  fikyu 
siognomy  wfaUi  doliyhtiid  ine  at  all  seasons  and  m  all  mdos — and  on 
which  I  could  gaze  ibr  hours  without  weariness.  It  was  displayed  in 
a  female  portrait  of  about  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
.century  :  it  was  only  a  head,  aiul  was  almost  t!ic  siiiallcst  ])ioture  in  the 
gallery — hut  its  execution  was  in  everv  way  admirable : — at  first  I 
took  it  ibr  a  Murilk> — but  i  ioiii  Uial  ii  wuti  by  Velasquex, 

Ub  MBtMr.  Bat,  eyen  wMmmiI  Hm  ibreign  style  of  iht  fMlmg^ 
-tmA  mj  mhrnqamA  kmmMgB  ni  who  te  poiotv  was,  I  oMr 
cooU  Sir  a  mooMirt  tdnkikm  te  Mootty  of  tho  oiigiori> 
•It  was  a  lady  of  boiwwn  tighteen  aod  twenty — lovely  as  the  day 
— but  of  a  loTeliness  so  decidedly  and  strikingly  Spanish,  that 
•it  Beemed  almost  as  thong^h  it  were  a  ffmcy-piece  composed  of  a  re- 
•union  of  all  the  most  marked  and  exquisite  points  ul  the  national 
beauty.  The  complexion  was  dark,  and  yet  of  that  singular  and  in- 
comparable clearuess  which  gives  an  elfect  BtiU  more  delicious  to  the 
•fo  tfaaotlHowitpOTMndpwiUilwIUnMM.  Vho  iMb*.  jet-blotk, 
was  lOHftad  pioioly  oo  Iho  bioWf  Mid.  ipnfo  mi  obr  to  4m  mooImuhmb 
•which  would  have  been  aimoii  toightily  ooBMOdiog,  if  it  had  ooi 
been  for  the  deep,  sad,  almost  subdued,  expression  of  the  full  eyes. 
On  those  eyes,  indeed,  have  F  ??tood  <^azing,  in  the  gallery  at  Arlescot, 
for  hours,  with  ever-iiirre'd<iu^-  enjoyment — so  larc^e,  so  finelv-formed, 
si;  lull  ot'  the  emanations  of  a  lul'iy  and  stusitive  soul  touciied  with 
sorrow — i  have  looked  on  them,  into  them,  till,  as  my  own  eyes  have 
lllled  with  tears,  I  have  started  as  fiincy  hm  «kmt  «odo  no  bottMO 
'  tliol  Umm  WM  fising  inio  1k§m  ilM. 

I  hove  said  thai  the  picture  eooiialid  of  tho  hoad  only— but  I  al- 
Ofoyi^  my  hna^nation,  tilled  oot  tiM  portrait  to  a  full-length.  And 
so  thoroughly  convinced  did  I  become  at  last  that  the  figure  which  I 
had,  from  certain  (prohnbly  fancied)  indications,  attached  to  this  hemi- 
tilui  bust,  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  renlitv, — that  if  I  had  been 
shown  an  originui  tuU-leugth  picture,  taken  iunn  the  life,  and  it  had 
differed  from  the  Ibroi  which  my  mind  had  drawn,  1  should  still  have 
tmuMmed  lAit  tho  right  one,  and  thot  Ifao  potlm^  was,  fnm  mmm 
uiikoowo  coMft>  In  cvtov*  y^wfonotety,  hoooow^  wtf  Uaal  diHoiotioii 
wot  Dovor  pot  to  tho  tavt  No  other  povtndt  of  the  lovely  Bpaoiord 
was  known  to  eiiat,  ond  I  was  at  Ubatty  to  eompleto  km  ilginro  oomhi- 
trouled. 

I  irtnigined  that  she  was  rather  F;mall,  and  .«r/»?/p— delicate,  perliaps, 
in  lienlth,  as  w^ell  as  in  formation — for  it  \\a<  /,iy/|j(js;s;6/('  that  thai  eye 
could  aecoiu|)any  robustness.  And  then,  a  hand,  an  arm,  a  foot,  such 
as  tairies  might  have  envied  I    i  used  to  >it  belure  the  picture,  in. 
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dilgiiV  im  thitt  ftvsil«^  till  I  alMolutelj  wmiced  myself  im  into  »  ng^ 
tgtiiMt  tlM  paiDtAT  ibr  not  introducing  into  it  one  of  nuJxitlem 
bandi,  which,  small  as  the  canvas  was»  would  have  bom  posriblcL 

Sha  toip^ht  have  been  raising  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  to  her  head : — 
Plnrrne  take  the  fellow  f — I  used  to  exclaim, — why  should  he  insist 
that  her  lutnds  were  out  of  the  picture? — And  that  hair  ! — the  face  is  so 
nearly  u  perfect  full  one,  that  I  see  it  oiil)  on  the  brow — for  it  is  but 
Uttle  rai&cd^ — whereas,  cast  it  loose,  aud  it  would  reach  the  kaee. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  was,  as  it  is  probaUy  highly  unnecessary  to 
Sinter  thai  I M  ftttan  dsqparately  in  lova  with  the  pictare;  nnd.  eo»- 
aeqnantlyy  tlie  fiial  ooncarning  which  I  begged  in&nnation,  after  the 
gmt  iraiidcr,  Sir  Eustace,— for,  even  on  this  account,  I  dared  not 
postpone  him  to  any  one, — was  that  of  the  Spanish  Lady. 

"  III  the  first  plnce,'*  I  said  to  St.  John,  **  I  am  curious  about  ber, 
because  she  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  beinsfs  upon  whom  my  eyes  have 
ever  rested.  In  the  next,  I  am  ceitaiu  that  there  is  some  very  ro- 
mantic story  attached  to  her.    It  is  a  Spanish  portrait  of  a  Spanish 

kMly:lHiwc«nMittam?  And  tiwie  ayea  tall  ma  tta  Mitory  of  thone 
.  eyaa— whal  gave  tfasin  thai  atrany  eontraat  of  eaqnesBion  equally  wUb 
the  ainost  sevcia  bioWf  and  the  afanoat  playful  mouth  ? — the  lower 
part  of  the  Ikoa  (I  eara  not  ftr  yoor  knowing  tha/ac<t»  I  bave  studied 

that  mjitchless  pag^,  her  countenniice,  till  T  know  the  spirit  of  her 
story  even  better  than  you) — the  knver  part  ol  the  face  bespeaks  arch« 
ness,  animation,  wit; — the  eye-brow  and  forehead  bid  you  beware 
presuming  too  much  upon  those  qualities — while  the  eyesl— tlieNiobe 
at  Florence  is  a  statue,  and  theiefara  tba  eyes  are  colourless,  in  fact» 
nMi«asiatMrt»-*bnt  if  tlu  alatoa  waia  io  be  oopiad  aa  a  picture,  the 
eyaa  of  thai  Spanldi  lady  an  those  wbkh  tba  palntar  would  choose  to 
complete  it  !'* 

**  Ah?'*  exclaimed  St  John,  "  you  really  have  studied  that  pictum 
minntelv.  I  myself* — nTul  he  sickbed  as  be  smiled  sadly, — "  have 
once  iiad  my  ideas  of  beauty  as  well  as  another;  and  altliouf^h,  per- 
haps, the  style  of  that  of  your  fair  Spaniard  be  not  exactly  w  hjit  I  have 
admired  the  most,  yet  I  have  not  made  that  gallery  my  iiiudy  fur  so 
many  yeaia,  wifhont  having  had  my  own  thoughts  on  lha  anbjeet  of 
-those  very  eyes ; — tbsy  oartasnly  aia  baantifiil.'' 

"  Beautiful  I**  I  axdaimed,— difina  I    Style !    What .  sigmte 
style  ?    Nothing  can  equal  that  !*' 

"  Some  thint^s,"  rejoined  St.  John,  "  I  think  may.  But  you  need 
pot  bp  so  enr>-cr  nn  the  subject;  for  I  pledp^e  you  my  word  the  lady 
has  [)rriv  (load  two  hundred  years.  I  do  know  her  story,  and  that 
from  some  peculiar  circumstances,  most  fully.  And  I,  also,  have  my 
own  little  theory  touching  the  eyes,  and  their  contrast  with  the  other 
parts  of  her  oountenanee,  which  I  have  peredva^  aa  wall  aa  you,  I 
think  I  have  Ibrmed  an  ingenious,  .and,  I  balieya»  a  true  aolation  of 
that  singular  fact." 

**  The  devil  you  have !"  I  ejaculated,  lbigattin|^  my  fiiendts  voca- 
Mon,  in  the  impntience  of  the  moment. 

**  Pray  be  calm,'*  he  interrupted,  "  I  do  assiue  you  the  lady  is  dead, 
centviries  ago,  and  therefore  you  cannot  marry  her  ;  and  il  slie  were 
alive  bhc  would  not  have  you.  Did  you  obs^v^  how  t|^e  pic^ui;^  ivas 
hung? 
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np  □  "I  have  ;  and  my  mind  has  sometimes  misgiven  me  on  the  subject, 

t^^es        I  have  so  nu  t  lines  doubted  that  cavaller-looking  feitow,  ?rhose 

tea;  length  hLiiii;-s  alxneher." 

fcf:  **  You  were  right.     That  tall,  haiidsome.  Sir  Herbert,  With  tile 

oli  ^  courtly  air,  and  tha  lova*locks  of  Charles  11*8  tfane»  1|8S»  indeed, '  ntadi 
to  say  with  her  history.  And  that  scarf  of  Mack  sQk,  by  arhieh  her 
portrait  Is  suspended  from  his,  indiestes,  hfy  Hs  etrioor,  the  eharaeier 

of  the  connexion." 

■p,  Tell  me— tell  me  how  they  came  together.;  what  chaoee  made 

them  meet — tcll.mc  '* 

^  **  I  shall  tell  you  nothins^,"  said  Mr.  St.  John ;  "  but  here" — going 

I  ^  to  his  bureau  where  he  ke}>t  his  manuscripts — "  here  is  her  story,  at 

length,  in  my  best  style  ;  read  it,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

TRB  STOBY  OF  THB  LAOT  OUVtA  DB  CAmo. 

It  is  strange,  and  often  lamentable,  to  consider  the  induencc  which 
public  events  have  upon  private  fortunes.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the 
widows  made  by  war,  or  of  the  other  many  and  dreadful  sufferings 
which  that  awfti!  soourge  inlfiel*  i^on  humanity.  The  stream  the 
public  desthdes  oanies  upon  tie  bosom  many  a  private  shallop ;  some- 
thnes  aided  by  its  cnrreat.  end  adorned  by  its  course  of  beauty,  but 
ftr  more  oAett,  after  a  long  snreessiim  of  perils,  wxecked  and  utlarly 
destroyed. 

Who,  but  a  soothsayer,  would  have  seen  any  connection  between  the 
fortunes  of  Herbert  Meynell,  the  son  of  an  English  Knight  and  dame, 
born  and  bred  in  Kugiaad, — and  those  of  Donna  Olivia  de  Castro,  the 
daughter  of  a  SpaiSsh  Gtssidee,  whose  only  migrations  had  been 
between'her  Ikvfhei^s  eastfe  in  Old  GastiK'  and  his  palace  at  Madrid? 
And  yet  these  two  pei^ons  fixed  the  fikte  of  each  other's  lives.  And 
what  brought  them  together?    The  course  of  public  events. 

Sir  Herbert  Mevncil's  father  had  been  fnie  of  those  gentlemen,  of 
knightly  families,    ^\  ho  bought  the    liereditary  knighthood,  which 
James  I.  constitutt  <i  tor  pecuniary  pui  jiases,  uiulrr  tlic  title  of  baronet. 
He  was  a  lavouritc  of  the  King,  and  his  son  was  bred  up  very  Uiuch 
about  the  person  of  Prince  Chariea.   Sir  Herbert  was  thus,  at  liie 

Criod  of  his  fatfiei^s  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1620,  when 
was  about  two-and-twenty  yecurs  old,  far  from  being  the  coarse, 
iminstructed,  unmannerly  bumpkin,  which  the  mere  country  gentlemen 
of  England  almost  universally  were  at  that  day.  He  had  been  bred 
about  the  court,  and  among  the  best  even  there.  He  had  great 
natural  advantages,  and  he  had  cultivated  them,  whether  of  body  or 
of  mind,  to  the  utmost.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  that  he  succeetU'd 
to  the  very  large  property  of  his  father, — another  advantage  of  the 
extent  of  wfaidi  he  was  fully  ooosdous, — he  was  one  of  the  most 
'  acMiplislied  gsdlaats  of  the  court— in  which*  he  fixed  his  residence. 
Coming  from  the  midland,  he  had  family  connections  with  the  Lord 
the  ascendant,  Buckingham ;  and,  although  not  by  office  one  of  his 
retainers,  he  was  constantly  about  his  person,  and  Was  considered  as 
one  of  his  most  favoured  followers. 

Accordingly,  when  that  most  extraordinary-  expedition,  the  Prince's 
journey  to  hpain,  wub  rcbuivt'd  on.  Sir  Hcri;erl  .was  singled  out  us  one 
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of  th6  galaxy  of  uoble  and  gailunt  persuiiH  who  were  to  go  direct  to 
Bptdn,  ttd  fam  tht  ndam  of  the  Prince  diuriog  his  re^ence  al 
Mwirid*  Bttekingham  bad  origriDally  wished  iSM  h%  ttomn* 
pMiyihcm;  but,  as  their  escort  was  lilMliy  limited  to  tfafe '  iBir 
Francis  Cottiiig^(i»  i^r  Richard  Graham,  and  EndymioQ  Porter — this 
vas  found  to  bn  impossible.  He  weiit  nut,  however,  Vr'ith  T^ord 
J3(  til  isrh,  Lord  Kensington,  Lord  Cecil,  Lord  Howard,  and  ilm  oUmt 
young;  nobles  who  formed  the  court  of  the  Prince  at  Aiadinl. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  more  youth,  beuuLy,  wit,  wealth  and  rank, 
congregated  together  than  in  tliis  cortege.  The  Duke  of  Buddn^^jt^aoi, 
whem  CBiiiMiwe  itM  had  ovigteallfr  «Amm  ftom  his  ttdvmtegvs  of 
lierson,  was,  al  tUi  tinc»  in  the  vary  laidth  of  manhood,  and  an  un- 
paralleled course  of  continued  success  had  added  all  the  vis  mtm — the 
animation,  buoyancy,  and  brilHanrv — which  are  the  usual  attcndnnts 
on  good  Ibrtune.    The  young  uoblenu  u  who  had  followed  the  prince 
to  Madrid,  were  the  very  Iflite  of  the  court.    They  had  been  sin^jled 
out  with  reference  to  their  shewy  and  imposing  qualities  ;  and,  thoug^Ii 
the  Prinee  himself  iheady  indicated  that  cold  and  reiemd  temper, 
which  afterwards  proTed  ^so  much  detriment  during  the  course  of  hie 
ill-fated  life,  yet  it  could  ;^carcely  hsnre  been  pOMlhle  Ihr  Francis  I.  or 
Henri  Quatrc  to  have  ^atliercd  around  himAietilttMiaunedistiBgttiehMl 
for  grace,  vivacity,  and  I'air  de  Conr. 

But,  even  among  these,  Sir  Herbert  Meynell  stood  protnineiit.  He 
was,  at  this  time,  scarcely  five-and-twenty.  Tall,  graceful,  and  athletic 
in  Ibrm-^witfi  the  eye  or  e  fUcon,  yet  a  smile  soft^  ewesi,  sold  penetrat- 
inv  as  that  of  a  Woman ;  bfed,  too,  under  the  eye  ef  Bnikbgfaam,  with 
this  model  of  courtly  grace  and  gallantry  eonetandyhiviewinoivoiidcr 
that  he  had  imbibed  much  of  that  exquisite  manner,  which  even  hie 
enemies  admit  Buckinf^h-am  to  have  possessed,  and  still  le^^s  wonder 
that  he  shouh!  also  have  conlracled  some  ot  those  vices  which  es  on 
best  friendh  have  never  denied.  Such  was  Sir  Herbert  Meynell,  at 
the  time  that  he  arrived  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  in  person  ^d  outward 
manner ;  what  he  waa  in  heart,  the  fiiliowte|f  neirati^  will  probably 
ibew: — 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1623,  that  a  bull-fight  was  held  al 
Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  displayhi2^  this  natmnal  exhibition  to  the 
T*rinro  of  VVj^.Ich,  S]-)1pndidly  as  these  shows  \\  t  rc  ;d\vavs  ^v>{  u]t, 
especially  when  honoured  by  the  roynl  ])resence,  iUe  nia^iidieeiice  was 
redoubled  on  the  present  occasion,  as  may  very  naturally  be  supposed* 
And,  indeed,  if  the  ol^ectwvre  lo  display  to  tiie  EagMi  pnnee  an 
exhibition  of  Spanish  chataicter,  no  means  so  well  calettlited  for  the 
puipose  could  have  been  chosen.  It  went,  indeed,  a  lit^  Ihfther  then 
was,  probably,  intended ;  for  aH  the  points  of  that  character  that  were 
displayed,  were  not,  peiliaps,  quite  in  consonance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Prince. 

Certainly,  iu  those  days,  a  public  bull-fight  might  He  considered  as 
a  condensation,  upon  one  spot,  of  all  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the 
national  diopositiMi  In  Spein.  The  love  of  display  •not  the  tight,  gay, 
and  giddy  Mmg  of  the  BVendiman— >bni  more  grave,  mora  solid,  I 
bad  almost  said  solemn — partaking  rather  of  the  nalnre  of  the  towna« 
ment  of  old  days  than  of  the  ball-room  of  modem  times, — with  such 
feeUngs  did  the  Spanish  cavaliers  enter  the  area,  dressed  spieadklly, 
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^  hat  rifridly  nationally,'^  and,  ousting  up  their  eyes  to  the  galleries, 

*  loaded  witii  beauty,  which  stretched  around  the  enclosure,  above, — await 

?  With  proudly-swelling  hearts  the  signal  which  was  to  ^ve  them  tha 

y  oppoitunity  of  exhibiting  their  pffsoM  mA  Huir  proms  ta  sndl  Mi 

h  lidiQildttn* 

\  And  thfst  twnJitMito  tahmA  l«  tliMMdm  no  trifial  portion  of 

i  the  eilttbition*  The  MIm  of  the  court,  accustomed  to  mix  freely  in 


socltty^  were  there  very  much  as  the  belles  of  Lonrlon  or  Paris  f^o  to 
the  opera  ;  but  the  great  majority  were  persons  wlio,  exulted  tlu)ug;Ii 
they  might  be  in  rank,  yet,  Hvinsf  only  in  private  lile,  were  suljject  to 
the  many  and  niiimte  restrictions,  which  the  modes  of  life,  then  pre- 
valeut  in  bpaiu,  eniurced.    Tu  these  a  buU-iigiit  was  »  gala  looked  Ui 
with  ea^mesB,  and  ei^joyed  with  delight.  Wllh  lA      tdvnntages  of 
diM»-r^plactd  too  in  a  position  Mi|iitaoiM»  vel»  at  te  smw  tloMi 
not  palnfiitly  so,  from  its  being  occupied  by  all  alike,  few  thin^t  «0ild 
be  more  dasidiil|^  than  this  circle  of  lovelineiM  and  brilliancy.  The 
Spanish  ladies  fire,  or,  at  least,  then  were,  peculiarly  fitted  for  this 
species  of  exhibition.    Le^«;  licr-ht,  Hvclv,  and  vi%id  than  the  French, 
they  probably  shone  less  in  the  bail-r(K)ni  or  the  suIlhl  ,  l)nt  their  full, 
deep,  Cleopaira-hke  order  of  beauty  admirably  became  a  position  such 
as  tlus,  where  they  sat  as  the  arbi tresses  and  rewaitiers  of  the  mrtimis 
of  their  jmw.  llheicitaimlliiBgfellM  lipoiAof  ft  Spairiahir^^ 
conntflMHMa»  udicollaf^  m  k  doM»  the  donbvr  of  praiioBd*  Iwfeo^ 
tvmfierce,  passion  beneath»%Hlldl6nfM«MlfaoildndBMm  ilwolnoi^ 
asY  other  description  of  beauty. 

Upon  a  foreig^ier,  especinlly,  thi<5  effect  is  stronp^,  and  the  bold  and 
loose  crullants  of  the  Knglish  court  had  not  looked  \ipon  the  lair  Ibe- 
rians nuuioved;  and,  if  report  spoke  truly,  they  had  nut  failed  to  push 
the  advantages  of  tlieir  position  tu  the  utmost.    These  advantages 

weio  May-  oiid  mol*  nol  loify  tto  loimaik  nalM  of  !!»  Mnoifi 
Jonrnoy  had  toadad  to  draw  die  omiosity  of  aH  Madiid  upon  hisialf 
tttd  oTciy  one  belongiag  to  fcfani  hot*  as  they  waio  ftvcigam»  tkay 
were  sapfwaed  to  bt^  to  •  certain  extent,  prhrttflgad  fMnons,  and  were 

held  excused  from  many  of  those  formalities  and  regulations  of  eti- 
quette, wliich  tend  «?o  mnch  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
speedy  nc4aaintance.  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  exemption  was 
readily  granted  by  persons  who  thought  tiiat  there  might  be  worse 
arrangements  than  for  their  daughters  to  accompany  the  Infanta  to 
BngMd^astbawtwaaof  Friaos'acoait^  At  all  amrta»  ibM 
aecned  to  ba  a  ^aaeial  aaderalanditir  that  tha  Bn^shami  wave  aol 
expected  thoroughly  to  conform  to  all  tha  nioiliai  Of  ipaairii  aliquette— • 
an  understanding  to  which  the  young  ladies  were  very  wUhtag  to 
accede,  and  the  yonnfr  frentlemen  not  at  all.  It  may  be  supposed, 
indeed,  that  these  last  could  by  no  uienns  highly  approve  of  ^n<  h 
arrangements  ;  and  they  bated  their  vimLui  s,  therefore,  with  a  very 
cordial  and  tiospiiable  lictiied.  iudeed,  the  chief  enjoyment  which  the 
cavalien  proauaed  to  ihoBsriiaa  la  tUa  Ml-%ht,  was  tfwt,  ioe  once, 
ibaj  wouklba  tha  aole  objects  of  afttwtidttv  as  Mr  fanipi  riwda»af 
CQQiaa^  did  QOiaater  Into  tha  aiana,     I  wMi  to  hmaa  tfasj  woidd»* 

*  Mkfsgham'B  wearing  the  Frentll  COHltBR  ma  MS  VftllS  flnt  lUiKI  by  wbich  ht 
|Sfs  oiwM  at  (to  OMit  el  Spiio, 
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muttered  one  oi'  the  combatants  ;  **  the  world  would  then  see  the  dif* 
ference  between  a  true  Castillian  and  these  northern  savages."  Per- 
haps, it  may  not  be  considered  quite  a  fair  ground  of  contempt,  that 
the  fereigaers  did  not  understand  this  peculiarly  Spanish  exercise ; 
Init,  even  in  our  days,  the  same  spirit  exists ;  an  Englishman  rianjiioco  • 
IVsnchmaii,  because  he  cszinot  defend  himself  with  hia  fiata*  and  « 
JVenchman  an  Eng-lishman  because  he  cannot  fight  with  a  rapier. 

The  Spaniarch,  in  this  instance,  had  reckoned  without  their  host. 
Thnt  division  of  the  gallery  in  which  the  court  sat  attracted  more  eyes 
than  ever  court  at  bull-fight  had  doue  before ;  and  it  was  not  unna- 
tural to  attribute  this  to  the  presence  of  the  J^ince,  of  JBuekiiigham, 
aikd  of  the  gallant  retinue  by  which  they  were  attended.  Tbm  feats  in 
the  arena  were  &s  dangerous*  as  skilful,  and  as  gallant  as  usual ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  fair  spectators  in  the  vid^ti:bd«i  of  the  fight  waa 
far  less  keenly  excited.  The  cavatiers  were  furiouf?,  but  it  was  quite 
natural — for  bull-fights  they  saw  frequently ;  but  princes-Cfmit  and 
their  train  formed  a  sight  most  unusual,  indeed. 

'  The  Englishmen  themselves,  however,  were  warmly  interested  by 
the  fine  and  daring  spectacle' wUch  was  passing  before  their  eyes. 
As  Ibr  ita  being  cruel  also,  few  people  thinlc  the  worse  of  any  sport  for 
IM,  even  now.    But  then  the  very  meaning  of  the  term  waa  not 
known  by  the  great    Meynell  alone  saw  but  little  of  the  fight  The 
bull  made  a  splendid  first  rush,  and  as  Sir  Herbert  was  movi?i<*-  on- 
ward to  get  a  iullei  view  of  what  would  next  hnppen,  his  eye  hghted 
upon  an  object  which  put  bull,  and  cavaliers,  and  matadores  out  of  his 
head  In  an  instant.  It  was  a  young  lady  of  about  eighteen.    She  was 
seated  just  outside  the  space  enclosed  for  the  court  and  its  followers. 
Befaig  a  little  in  front  of  where  Meynell  had  been  standing,  he  had  not 
obsenred  her  till,  as  he  wasmoring  forward,  a  part  of  hb  dress  becom- 
ing hitched  upon  the  rail,  he  turned  back  to  disenp;uge  it;  and  then 
his  eyes  rested  full  upon  the  loveliest  face  whicli,  till  then,  they  had 
ever  beheld.    The  English  court  was,  iu  the  reign  ul  James  I.,  un- 
doubtedly remarkable  for  the  degree  of  beauty  which  adorned  it.  But 
Meynell  fkH  tn  an  instant  that  any  thing  so  lovely  as  fhU  he  had  never 
seen.  A  picture  of  this  lady  hangs  in  the  gallery  at  Arleseot^H; 
hut  it  is,  in  several  respects,  different  firom  what  she  was  at  this  tim^ 
There  was  health,  as  well  as  beauty,  iu  the  check  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  that 
deep  and<lesohite  snchiess  which  strikes  every  one  so  vividly  as  exist- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  tlial  i)icture,  there  were  the  brightness  and  animation 
of  an  unclouded  spirit,  and  the  pride  of  a  beauty,  a  noble  and  a  Spa- 
alaid— mitigated  and  qualified,  however,  by  an  expression  both  of 
aensitiyeness  and  kindly  feeling.   She  was  speakittg  at  the  moment 
Meyndl  first  caught  sight  of  her,  and  pointing  out  somethhig  in  the 
arena,  to  a  lady  who  appeared  to  be  her  mother.  The  sweet*  soft,  and 
musical  tone  of  her  voice — the  beauty  of  her  h'ps  as  thev  moved  iu 
speaking",  and  displayed,  from  time  to  time,  the  exquisite  tect!i  v  itIiTn 
— the  formation  of  the  rounded  and  delicate  arm,  as  it  was  outstretclied 
in  the  act  of  pointing — and,  almost  above  all,  the  hand  itseit  that 
pointed  the  whole  picture,  in  short,  struck  Meyndl  with  the  keenest 
admiration  and  delight he  stopped  short,  and,  after  a  few  momentSt 
drew  near  to  the  rail — and,  sat  down  within  a  few  paces  of  this  en- 
chanting vision. 
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Sir  Herbert  liad,  undoubti dlv,  heen,  to  use  a  homely  but  expressive 
|jhra$e»  somewhul  takeu  a-back  hy  the  sudden  view  of  a  creature  so 
Inexpressibly  lovely.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  lose  his  sdf-poa-  , 
—arfon  —or,  at  loaafc,.  not  speedily  to  regain  it— «ven  under  siieftt 
drcumstances  as  these.  He  looked,  and  looked  again — ^to  afioertam 
whether  his  first  glance  had  deceived  him :  on  the  contrary,  the  more  he 
g'azed,  the  more  he  admired.  His  thoug^hts  ran  back  to  the  memory 
of  the  Eng-lish  beauties  whom  he  had  wooed — but  none  could  compare 
Willi  tliis  peerless  Sputiiard.  He  scanned  the  peculiar  poiuls  of  her 
BatkNial  beauty,  and  thought  them  so  many  ingredients  of  perfection. 
TOe -ideas  wtakh  Byron  lias  since  put  into  8i)ch  beantifiil  YeraOp  filled 

 —  —bow  mneh 

Hath  Fhcsbus  woo'd  in  vaiu  to  spoil  her  chftftk, 
WIdeh  0OW  y«t  toMMitker  from  bis  amoraus  clnteh  t 

Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear!  how  languid,  wan,  and  weak  ! 

Meyrtell  was  not  a  man  to  let  his  admiration  long  remain  unknown  to 
its  object.  I  will  wait,"  thought  he,  **  a  little  while  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accost  her — and,  if  it  does  not  occur,  1  will  make  one/'  It 
did  occur,  howcYer ;  and  that  speedily. 

The  combat  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  eamly  gased  upon 
bjr  the  lady,  but  not  in  the  least  looked  at  by  Sir  Henert,  who*  on  the 
contrary,  was  occupied  in  watchinf^  the  variations  of  her  speakinj^ 
face,  as  the  events  in  the  arena  below  flnctuated.  Ou  a  sudden  she 
turned  pale  as  death,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  amountini»*  to  a 
scream — aud,  at  the  same  moment,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  move- 
nent  of  audety  and  horror  pervading  the  assembly.  Meynall  looked 
vp,  and  saw  that  the  bull  was  makins  »  furious  rush  at  a  caivalier 
whose  horse  was  desperately  woundnL  and  who  was  himself  hurt. 
From  the  incapacity  of  the  horse  to  move  quickly,  the  destruction  of 
the  ruler  seemed  inevitable,  and,  just  as  he  disnppcared  from  the 
sight  ufMeynell,  in  const* [iifMioe  of  coming  too  near  to  the  gallerv  in 
which  he  sat  for  his  eye  to  reach  the  ground, — it  was  evident  that  the 
cavalier  was  faUing  from  his  horse  backwards,  the  bull  bavin^r  already 
xeaehed  and  attacked  it  in  firont*  The  ludy  leaned  back  in  lier  seat* 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  trentbled  violently.  Meynell 
sprang  forwards,  and,  with  some  little  difficulty,  reached  the  edge  of 
the  gallery.  He  was  just  in  time  to  behold  the  rescnr  of  the  cava- 
lier. The  bull  had  aheady  stooped  to  gore  him,  when  one  of  his 
connudes,  rushing  in  at  full  speed,  wounded  the  bull,  and  drew  him 
off  to  another  part  of  the  arena. 

Meynell  immediately  returned  to  his  previoua  seat,  and,  leaidag 
over,  said  to  the  lady — Calm  yourself  Madam,  he.is  si^.'* 

She  withdrew  her  hands  from  before  her  eyes,  and,  seeing  the  young 
Englishmen,  whom  she  had  observed  spring  forward  at  the  moment  of 
alarm,  she  answered,  with  the  animation  of  still  remaining  fear,  "Are 
yon  certain,  sir?  I  saw  that  terrible  animal  close  upon  himi" — "Fair 
lady,  i  assure  you,  i  saw  the  cavaher  rise,  aud  he  was  but  slightly 
hurt ;  the  gentkman*  whom  you  see  yonder  on  the  chesnut  horse,  came 
in  time  to  rescne  htm." 

Jmr,  18S8.  2  R 
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The  convorsaiioii  liavinc:  once  ben;uii,  Meynell  took  sufficient  care 
that  it  should  not  drop.  At  first,  he  was  rather  hainj)ered  by  his  diffi- 
culty in  speaking  Spanish  ;  and  he  complained  ot"  his  being  a  poor 
BagiifibiiMii,  who  Imd  oot  htm  long  enough  in  Spain  U»  ovtroome  hts 
MitUMurii  ignoTMios,  in  ft  mnmiffr  whldh  annoimised  that  he  wm  mw  df 
the  Prince's  saite^a  fact  which,  as  he  well  knew,  was  at  that  moment 
more  likely  to  forward  him  in  his  suit  with  any  lady  in  Madrid,  than  if 
he  had  been  a  grandee  of  the  first  class.  But  he  did  not  yet  know 
Olivia  de  Castro,  or  he  would  have  felt  how  little  impression  such 
things  as  that  made  upon  her  mind.  She  reheved  him,  however,  on 
the  score  of  language,  by  ^sking  him  whether  he  spoke  French.  **  My 
mother,"  she  added,  looking  towaids  her,  Is  a  FrendiwoniaB,  an^ 
her  langnaga  ie,  conseqafintly,  as  fenlUttff  to  me  as  mTOWtL** 

At  this  Sir  Herbert  was  lielighted;  for  he  folly  felt  the  exceeding 
disadvantage  of  having  so  faulty  a  weapon  as  a  languag"c  which  he 
imperfectly  understood.  "  It  is  like  fencini^  with  one's  left  hanH,"  snid 
he  to  himself,  "  besides  the  chance  of  making  some  biumier,  so  ludierous, 
afi  inevitably  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  tipcaker.  Any  thing  but  ihcU 
I  oould  malta  head  against — but  once  the  idea  of  ridicule  fiaJIs  upon  s 
ifooer^thedie  is  east— it  is  all  irain  1" 

The  ecmversation  now  proceeded  with  animation.  Donna  Olivia  was 
most  curious  about  England,  and  the  English — their  habits,  their  modes 
4>f  thinkiiii^ — "  And  they  are  all  heretics  ?*'  she  jc>^ked,  crossing  herself. 

**  By  iar  the  greatest  part,"  answered  Sir  Ht  i  bert;  **but  you  see," 
he  added;  for  he  did  not  relish  the  tone  in  wiiicii  she  had  spoken,  of 
the  look  by  which  she  had  accompanied  it — you  see  that  the  ani- 
nmnties  between  Cathcdie  and  Pkotsstant  hsve  aU  paased  aiway.  Her* 
is  onr  Prinee  come  over,  lika  a  kni^t  of  the  olden  time^  to  woo  tho 
king's  fair  sistor;  and  the  FopehinMidf  ia  about  to  ghohis  saBCtkNH  to 
their  union.** 

"  But  still,  he  is  a  heretic;"  said  Donna Oltfia»  thom^titilly,  aod 
ahnout  as  though  thinking  aloud. 

Ah  !  sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?'*  said  Sir  Herbert  to  iiimself 
— **  it  is  hard  but  I  will  trim  my  sails  to  meet  it.*—"  He  has  been  so 
bfed;"  he  added  aloud— "  our  religion  to  insiiUcd  into  ns  in  our  youth, 
before  we  have  means  of  Jodgmoit.  We  Protestants,  indeed,  have  li- 
cense to  investigate ;  and  if  in  so  doing,  we  found  we  had  been  trained 
In  the  wrong,  we  should  undoubtedly  embrace  tlie  rip:ht.*' 

*'  Aye!  indeed!**  exclaimed  Donna  Olivia — and  her  clieek  kiiuTled, 
and  her  eyes  flashed,  as  she  turned  them  upon  Sir  Ueibert,  as  though 
to  scan  him  nunutely. 

Meynell  avoided  the  glance — but  he  saw  it  full  well,  and  thotougfaly 
read  its  ezpiession.  I  thoogfai  so,**  he  aald  withm  Umactf— thai 
way  Kea  my  path,  and  it  may  lend  me  ht*" 

It  was  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  scene  at  the  bull-fight,  that 
the  wniiiirr  moon,  as  she  shed  lu  r  incla.icholy  lii^ht  upon  the  splendid 
garden  of  Don  (lu/man  (ie  Castro's  ]);daee,  shone  upon  two  figures 
.  who  were  seated  in  one  oi  its  ricii  alcoves.  The  lady's  head  waS 
drooped  upon  her  bosom,  and  she  looked  not  towards  her  eompanioi^ 
who  was  leaning  forward»mid  appweiuiy  speaking  \nth  great  rapidity 
and  earnestness. 
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'  **  fs  H  not  enougli,  OUvitt,"  he  sal^,  ^iSM  f&d  hove  weniiMl  ixui 

from  the  faith  of  toy  fathers — would  jtm  umke  taie  also  tintrue  to  my 
Prince  ?  No  ! — our  marriage  must  be  secret,  it  or  cannot  be  at  all.  If 
It  were  Icnown  that  Sir  Herbert  "'\Toynell,  the  follmvpr  and  friend  of 
Buckingham,  was  married  to  the  Donna  Olivia  de  Castro,  there  would, 
in  this  court  of  form  and  etiquette,  be  an  end  of  the  Prince's  negoda' 
tion  at  once.  No,  my  love,**  he  continued,  softening  his  Tolee  as  be 
spoke<^'*  our  udion  miist  tie  secret  A  few  months  passed,  and  I  mttf 
own  yon  fo  be  mine  In  the  face  of  the  world — and  carry  you  to  my 
own  GoaiiCnr,  where  yon  will  reigii  the  queen  of  beauty  in  the  court, 
artd  the  mistress  of  my  whole  sofd,  and  heaj^l*  and  happiness,  iu 
our  home." 

•*  Then,  why  not  wait  till  then  ?"  said  Olrvia,  in  a  low,  falterinj^-  tone 
—as,  though,  even  when  she  asked  it,  she  was  quite  awaie  of  the 

answer  her  lover  woold  make. 

Trifle  npt  with  me  thus!"  he  excUdmed-s-** Tou  know  that  in 
three  ddys  I  shaD  have  lefl  Spafai.   I  cannot  asslcn  to  the  Prince  the 

real  cause  of  my  reluctance,  and  he  has  singled  me  out  to  bear 
letters  to  the  King.  I  must  go.  And  can  I  p^o  without  puttinf^  it  be- 
yond the  reach  of  fat^.  that  you  should  be  mine?  Can  I  go,  and  leave 
you  exposed  to  the  constant  solicitations  of  Don  Guzman,  that  you 
should  marry  the  CondtS  ?  How  can  I  know  how  soon  they  may  not  be 
turned  into  commands*  and  enforced  viHh  every  spedes  of  seventy?*' 

"  And  could  you  doubt  my  tmtfa,  though  they  were?**  said  Olivia, 
turning  her  eyes  full  upon  her  lovei^s  face,  with  a  look  that  might  have 
re-assured  the  soul  of  Othello,  in  his  fiercest  mood.  Bnt  Meynell  did 
not  doubt.  He  knew  full  well,  'hat  though  she  had  tendered  to  her  the 
throne  of  the  Spain  and  the  Indies  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  she  were 
threatened  with  a  dungeon  on  the  other,  the  faith  of  Ohvia  de  Castro* 

once  plighted,  would  Himaln  imbroken.  Assuranee  was  not  hte  object* 
for  he  would  not  hove  doubted  if  he  bad  gone ;  and,  moreover,  he  was 
not  gobg*.  His  journey  to  England  was  a  fiction,  invented  to  servo 
the  very  purpose  to  which  he  was  now  applying  it ;  for  this  crafty  and 
corrupt  courtier— this  worthy  pupil  of  his  fnhc  and  reckless  m^-^ter, 
Buckingham — heeded  not  tiic  means,  so  the  end  were  o-ninrd;  uay, 
when  the  end  was  mcfi  as  that  lor  which  he  was  now  strivinir,  it 
would  truly  have  been  cause  for  wonder  if  any  means  bad  seemed  to 
him  forbidden. 

*<  Donbt  you,  dearest?  No—*'  he  answered  I  doubt  never  can 
cross  my  br^t  vrith  regard  io  ^oU,   Bat  I  know  not  what  they  do 

in  Spain.  I  know  only  that  strange  thing?;,  such  as  we  hear  not  of  in 
il]np;land,  are  done.  Fathers  here  have  j^ower  inordinate,  and  they 
scruj^le  little  how  they  use  it.  Dearest,  you  must  be  mine  before  I 
quit  Madrid.  If  nut,  i  cannot  go  iu  peace — if  not,  I  cannot  go  at  all ! 
Yes,"  he  continued,  as  though  he  wefe  wrought  to  a  paroxysm  of 
passion,  *'  I  will  forfeit  all— duty,  country,  fitiends— all !  rather  thsA 
leave  you  without  having  made  you  irrevocably  mine!*' 

Five  short  weeks  before,  tod  Olivia  de  Castro  had  n^ver  seen  He!^ 
b^rt  Meynell.  Tie  now  was  master  of  her  Whole  soul.  lie  had  beii^un 
by  letting  iier  luivo  Ihvm"  tb-it  he  might  be  won  from  liis  heretic  fnilh, 

and  thai  thus  a  buul  migUt  be  i;a!!u<d  for  heaven.  With  coubuiumat^ 

^^^^ 
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«rt,  had  be  M  ber  4Mi  and  on  by  degrees,  feigning'  that  his  mind  wbs 

more  and  more  moved,  while  he  assured  himself  of  the  reality  that 
her's  was  so.    They  met  almost  daily.    The  relifrious  motive  which 
Meynell  had,  with  the  subtlety  of  the  fiend,  jriven  her  wherewith  to 
deceive  herself,  bliinkd  her  at  first:  hut  lonj^ before  the  conversion  was 
comuleted,  she  felt  that  her  iule  wus  fixed  for  ever — she  felt  that  she 
Ipoea— Imd  with  that  fieiee  intensity,  that  overflwf  ing  tendetneaa,  that 
fixed  lyiity,  with  wfaidi  a  floal  Uke  hei^s  alone  ocfOld  lote^   Let  not  tfaa 
reader,  smile  at  the  short  time  tibat  had  sufficed  to  operate  IUb.  Wo 
all  know — It  Ss  well  if  we  have  not  experienced — that,  in  some  situa- 
tions, years  are  condensed  into  months,  nay,  weeks — feelings  which 
would  be  sjiread  over  the  whole  life  of  the  cold  and  the  cautions,  are 
Otleu  accumulated  and  compressed  into  one  hour  of  intense  sensaticni. 

When  Meynell  saw  that  the  blow  was  stricken,  that  her  mind  aud 
heart  were  his  beyond  the  power  of  recall,  he  allowed  the  woric  ai 
pKOsdytism  to  go  on  more  rapidly ;  and  her  ItiD  ftrvent  eoniiMsion  of 
imrq»reaied»  irrepressible  lore  was  made,  as  she  believed,  fo  a  CatkoUe, 
Still  she  hesitated:  both  the  difficulties  and  the  duties  of  her  positim 
liampered  her ;  and  it  needed  the  feigned  mission  to  fin^and  to  hurry 
her  into  the  fatal  step  of  a  private  rrtnrriag'e. 

That  once  secured,  Meynell,  of  course,  was  no  l()rii;er  rnnipelled  to 
leave  Spain.  The  almo.^l  delirium  of  joy  willi  winch  shr  received  the 
iuielligence  that  he  was  to  remain,  touched,  for  a  mouieiil,  the  heart 
of  tBis  wicked  and  erael  man.  Eor  an  instant*  remorse  stung  him  to 
Ihe  quick ;  and,  as'he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  fondly  kused  her 
brow,  the  truth  hovered  on  his  lips—he  was  on  the  point  of  idling  her 
aU.  But  the  baUts  of  evil  years  proved  too  strong  for  the  repentant 
impulse  of  one  moment  ; — ^he  held  his  peace. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  after  this  marriag-e  that  the  picture  which 
hans^  at  Arlescot  Hall  was  begun.  VelasqiK  /  dici  not  know  who  ilie 
lady  was  that  came,  secretly,  to  sit  to  him  ;  but,  coiicludinij;  it  lu  up- 
pertain  to  one  of  the  love-adventm'es  so  common  at  Madrid,  he  was 
contented  with  having  to  paint  one  of  tlie  loveliest  focesthaA  artist  evor 
transferred  to  canvas,  and  made  no  enquiiics.     Hie  pictnie  was 

nosely  made  small  for  the  object  of  portability.      ft  is  only  a 
thought  the  great  master,  '*  but  it  is  worthy  of  bdng»  and  it 
shall  be,  the  fine*<t  that  ever  passed  from  my  pencil.*' 

"What  a  radiiiit  creature!"  he  exclaimed,  one  day,  as  he  stood 
gazing  on  the  uniinished  work,  at  the  hour  he  (  \pected  his  sitter,— 
•*  that  brow  how  noble  i — liiose  eyes  how  beanuno-  with  the  fire  of 
yonlii  and  health,  and  of  a  keen,  deep,  and  all-pervading  happiness 
also !  How  that  spirit  pervades  Hie  whole  fooe,  and  gives  it  added 
life  and  brilliancy!  This  must  be  love, — ^happOy-fortaned  lovel — 
nought  else  could  shed  such  radiance  upon  such  ^  countenanee. 
Alas!  how  seldom  is  it  thus!  But  so  glorious  a  creature  ae  this, 
indeed,  deserves  it!'* 

"  The  expression  of  the  eyes  was  less  briglit  to-day,"  thou^rht  the 
painter,  as  he  looked  at  the  pio«»ress  of  the  picture  after  the  sitter  was 
gone ;  "  I  did  not  much  perceive  it  at  the  iiuie,  but  I  copied  closely, 
exactly,  the  expression  that  wot  there,  and  certainly  the  countenance 
is  a  HtOe  clouded.  It  may  have  been  eiror^  may  hsm  gamd  uptm. 
those  eyes,  till,  vrithout  a  figure,  they  dazded  me,  and  the  very 
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beauty  of  their  lig^ht  may  have  pMVcnted  my  wndeiing  iL  -  I  will  be 

very  careful  next  time." 

He  was  so  ;  but  the  diminished  brightness  was,  this  time,  beyond 
doubt.   It  was  distinctly  perceptiUe  as  she  sat,  and  still  more  so  ia 
.  tthfr  portrait  aAcar  die  was  gone.  "Hie  «3ianicter  of  fliia  piece  ie 
alterinf^  vieibly,''  fhemf^  VelaaciinSt  e/s  be  closely  examined  the  pietme ; 

this  is  not  as  it  was.  I  had  thought  that  I  should  hare  executed 
the  most  radiant  countenance  that  my  art  has  ever  yet  embodied,  but 
this  will  not  be  so  now.  It  is  beautiful — most  beautiful  still ! — per- 
haps, even  more  so  than  before;  but  it  is  saddened  and  subdued. 
Alas  I  it  is  as  is  wont !  Love's  brilliant  morning  has  become  clouded 
ever  cee  noon.   Pray  heaTen  a  storm  do  not  supervene  ere  sunset !" 

And  tbua  tiie  eyes  of  the  portniit»  from  being  faithfully  copiad 
'  foem  those  of  the  living  Donna  Olivia,  become  sadder  and  sadder 
every  day ;  till,  at  last,  when  the  picture  was  finished,  they  bore  that 
look  of  desolation  and  broken-heartedness  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
them  still.  And  what  could  have  changed  the  whole  character  of  that 
speaking  countenance  in  so  short  a  time  ?  What  could  have  reduced 
that  heart  from  the  deUcious  thrill,  which  accompanies  accompUshed 
love^  to  the  devk,  dreary,  and  desolate  saoaatiaii  vrhicb  mringa  it  wKen 
it  fint  diaeefew  that  even  tta<  ia  .vanitiy !  Was  it  in  the  nature  of 
■Mm  thus  to  wound  %  creature  such  as  this — ^whose  lofty  soul  had  be* 
Oomeiaoftened,  whose  ardent  affection  had  been  kindled  into  a  blaze, 
for  him  !  Yes,  so  alas,  it  was  I  The  cold-hearted,  if  not  cold-blooded, 
tbllower  of  Buckingham,  had  already  dashed  the  bloom  from  this  £ur 
flower — and  it  was  drooping  before  his  eyes. 

.  Tbe  gradations  by  whi<£  Donna  Olivia's  misery  came  upon  her, 
were  very  similar,  in  kind,  with  those  through  which  her  love  had 
grown.   Soon  after  their  marriage,  when  the  prize  was  won   when  (hie 
lovdy  and  gifted  creature  was  irrevocably  his — and  his 
**  joys  \vere  lodged  beyond  the  reach  of  fate," 

Sir  Herbert  began  to  tire  of  the  constant  and  minute  hypocrisy  that 
was  necessary  to  keep  uj),  in  his  wife,  the  belief  that  he  really  ha(| 
become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith*  The  tirst  time  a  doubt  of  this 
crossed  her  mind  was,  probably,  faittereat  moment  Olivia  had 
ever  undeigoneb  Her  raligioua  leelinga  were  aoch  aa  might  be  eusr ' 
pected-in  a  Spaniard  of  that  age,  with  the  additien  that  that  Spaniard 
was  a  woman  of  the  strongest  feelings  and  passions,  and  that,  up  to 
that  period,  religion  had  been  the  only  object  they  had  had  to  feed  on. 
And  even  when  that  supreme  and  paramount  passion,  love,  had  taken 
possession  of  her  breast,  it  had  been,  as  it  were,  introduced  by  the 
agency  of  rdigion:  its  progress  had  been  accompanied  by  religjpus 
Ihonghta  and  anxiellea;  and  its  cKmax had  hem  almost  ajmnHanfi^ 
with  the  completion  of  the  ccmvenion  which  had  gone  on  with  its 
gradations.  She  felt,  toOi  that  thia  was  her  work — she  felt  that  she  bad 
saved  the  soul  of  the  man  whom  she  adored.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  her  agony,  when  first  his  manner  made  her  doubt  whether  his 
proselytism  were  real  I  We,  in  these  days,  and  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
can  scarcely  understand  the  degree  of  exclusiveness  which  Catholiqs 
then  attached  to  their  creed.  "  He  is  a  heretic^-rand,  tfaenfore,  mv^t 
he  be  demned  eternally !"  Socb  waa  the  immediate  and  aeceasary  cqn^ 
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dusion  id  which  every  miud  caiut:*  wlum  uuce  Ihe^  to  them,  awful  fact 
was  established,  that  he  wot  a  heretic. 

As  this  dmiht  increased  wilfahi  OUvia^s  nbd,  har  aoul  sMcmed,  and 
htfr  apirit  dnMi|ied»  The  eternal  salTation  of  him  whom  she  loved 
nhnml  aa  har  awn  was  in  jeopardy;  and  as  though  thb  idea  were  not 
misery  enoncrh  to  crush  her  henrt,  she  could  not  concenl  from  herself 
that  he  had  played  the  hypocrite.  "  And  yet — no,"  she  thought,  "  that 
cannot  he  !  he  is  too  noble,  too  honourable,  too  true. — His  love  for  me 
blinded  liis  reason,  and  carried  him  forward  beyond  the  reality !  He 
iktmgki  that  ha  haiigted-  *i  was  his  omrwhelming  pasrion  <hat  decai?red 
himt* 

But,  aha  I  die  soon  found  that  whatever  that  paasion  ttigfat  faaYe 

been,  it  now,  undcmbtedly,  had  no  such  violent  influence  upon  his 
mind.  He  grew  impatient  and  testy  when  she  ur^ed  the  «?MHert 
religion;  n^id  in  bis  heat  would  say  thinfrs  which  stabbed  her  to  the 
heart's  curt;,  and  lay  there,  corroding  it  into  torture,  while  he,  h'gfht, 
careless,  and  cold,  had  forgotten  he  had  ever  so  spoken.  Indeed,  us 
HMFihica^iatay  atMadikLdtawtowaidaaaand,  Sir  HariwrPa  bdiar 
vimur  diangad  ao  compleldy  aatoopentha  eyaaoftha  unhappy  Donna 
Olivia  at  last.  He  loves  me  no  more — ha  never  could  have 
loved  me  !  "—for  Sir  Herbert  began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  his  ac- 
eompanying  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  his  return  to  Eng^land,  and 
f/f  tile  impracticability  of  Donna  Olivia  coming  at  the  same  time.  It 
ifi  strange  that  though  this  w<juiided  every  feeling  of  her  sensitive 
nature,  yet  lofty  and  even  haughty  in  mind  as  she  had  always  previously 
been,  she  did  not  display,  under  bar  loycr'a  eoolneas,  the  slightest 
tinge  of  that  fierceness  and  violence  wfaidi  woman  of  such  tempera- 
ments nsually  shew  under  ilUreqnltaL  Ko— she  was  totally  sut)(hied, 
broken.  She  had  staked  all  upon  one  cast,  and  lost  it)  and  hearty 
and  hope,  and  cncrg-y,  and  fire,  were  all  gone  at  once. 

Sometimes,  even  yet,  she  could  scarcely  believe  her  misfortune  lobe 
real.  "Nut  love  me! — it  is  impob.sible!  When  I  Ihiuk-'-ayei  on 
what  ha  liaa  add  on  this  very  spot— it  it  imposaiUa  t  I  hava  become 
gloomy  and  depressed  on  the  score  of  liia  religiony  and  that  has  made 
me  fearful  about  all  else.  Love  me !  Oh  !  yes,  yasi<-4t  is  impossible 
ha  should  notl"  And  thufi,  by  the  repetition  of  the  words,  **it  is  im- 
possible,'* she  strove  to  make  herself  !)elieve  it  was  so  indeed.  "  I  will 
come  to  a  full  understanding;  tliis  night,  about  thf  "ilish  voyage.  If 
1  do  r.ot  accumpany  him,  I  shall  not  live  to  see  him  rotnrn,'' 

As  she  resolved,  so  she  acted.  She  again  iuiplurcu  iiiiii  ttiat  he 
should  take  har  with  Um. 

^  Impoaalble  V*  ha  said-^  the  Prinee  goes  wife^lesa  ftom  your  $horaa 
-^I  am  to  sail  in  the  same  ship.  It  would  seem  a  direct  insult  tohis  High* 
ness  that  I  should  take  a  Spanish  wile  in  liis  eompany,  n?;  though  to 
f\\QW  that,  though  he  could  not  thrive  in  his  wooing,  I  could.  No,  no. 
Stay,  Olivia^  till  the  Infanta  cotnes  to  England,  and  then  avow  our  mar* 
riage,  and  come  in  her  suite,  to  join  me." 

**  Alas !  Herbert — that  will  never  be.  You  must  feel  that  this  match 
wfllnavertalGac&et.  Haia,  as  I said,''--and  she  sighed  faaavltrat 
the yecolledioB— as  I  said  to  yon  thafirst day  wa  met--ha  iaaheretic 
-micf  never  will  coma  together,'.' 
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9t  eoAsne  of  yesterday's  green  goM«b  qptMy  preserved  (or  the 
occasion.  We  have  had  a  good  night;  a  proper,  bnt  enntions  admis- 
teion  of  the  outward  air  has  prevented  the  tempcraiin  c  ot  our  dormi- 
tory being-  more  than  63°;  we  have  had  our  moiuing  bath;  we  are 
habited  in  our  costume  de  matin,  of  which  looseness  is  the  prevailing 
characieri:>uc  ^ — no  ligatures,  no  braces ;  the  Indian  long-dirawer,"^ 

Mther  HMUi,  and  a  light,  cool  drauing-gowv,  the  ni^ptr.  We  imd  tM 
debates,  nd  tlie  division  has  been  strong ;  the  broiled  ham  and  tht 
poached  egg  are  both  done  to  a  bubble.  With  our  last  strawberry  still 
in  our  mouth,  we  cut  the  string  of  the  parcel — and  the  book  has  WDi| 
half  its  battle  bv  reaching  us  at  such  a  nioinciit! 

The  books,  as  we  read  thriii,  ^-o,  most,  iulo  liie  receptacle  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  rest  form  a  phalanx  uu  a  table  set  apart  iur  lhat 
purpose,  where  they  remeia  till  we  go  to  waek  at  them  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  That  tmSaX  pedk>d  hia  iio«r  airifed ;  w  hum  had  no 
atomach  to  it  daring  last  fnr  hot  dafa — (we  are  writing  on  Ifa* 
86th)— but,  at  last,  it  la  necessary  that  we  shovdd  go  throogh  oar  ilat, 
although  it  is  but  a  comparatively  short  one. 

The  first  we  find  to  be  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.  This 
ought  to  be  a  book  ot  the  very  highest  interest,  and  we  took  it  up  with 
the  most  eager  expectation.  Pah !  It  is  nothing — absolutely  nothing. 
It  tells  us  no  new  facts — it  reveals  to  us  none  of  the  secret  wheels  which 
worked  the  great  machine  of  Napoleoo^i  polley.  We  almost  ooaU 
have  told  M.  8avary  all  that  he  teUa  us.  Tb  be  save,  we  are,  as  yet, 
bnlyat  the  first  volume,  wtdch  ends  with  the  Due  d'Enghien^s  death; 
and,  perhaps,  after  the  date  whenhebecame  Minister  of  Police,  the  Due 
de  Rovip-o  may  choose  to  bo  morr  communicative.  Tbe  dctai!«;  of  that 
fearful  transaction,  the  putting  tlic  Due  d'Fliigbien  to  death,  are  iiiveii 
at  very  considerable  length  ;  but  very  nearly  all  this  was  pubHshed  as 
long  ago  as  1823,  in  the  form  of  an  exLiacL  iiom  the  memoirs  which 
tee  now  given  to  the  wmM. 

The  Due  de  Ro vigors  memoirs  afe' whcfly^rahKe.  He  iras  In  tha 
hnny  from  a  boy,  and,  from  Tcry  early  We,  attached  aa  alde-de-^samp, 
first,  to  General  Desaiz,  and,  afler  his  fall,  to  Napoleon  hhnself  One 
of  the  few  interesting  parts  of  the  book,  and  of  which  the  matter  is 
comparatively  little  known,  is  the  acconnt  of  the  expedition  into  Upper 
£j?ypt»  under  General  Desaix.  The  toilowing,  we  thinks  is  worthy  of 
extract 

*  General  Bonaparte  had  signified  to  General  Desaix  his  satisfaction  at 
the  conduct  of  his  division,  and  instructed  him  to  levy  money  and  horses  in 
the  province  of  Faiottm.  This  order  was  pimctually  carried  into  effect,  and 
afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  visiting;  the  famous  Lake  Moeris,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  caual  that  forms  a  junction  with  Josef's  Canal  at 
the  village  of  iiiaon. 

most  revered  preparation,  deaominated  Pdte  a  la  dutbiCf  concocted  originally,  we  believo, 
by  that  n>p«et«d  Tender  of  delieale  ooneitibles,  Mr.  Hiekson,  of  Welbeck-street 

Some  of  our  leaders  may,  perliaps,  share  our  good  fortune  in  having  eaten  of  devils 
prepared  by  the  late  Mich.  Kelly  :  'we  rr.n  assure  <!!c>ni  ttiat  thi=:  pfitr,  rncrplv  npplied  to 
the  subject  to  be  devilled,  produces,  att&r  Uue  grxlliiig,  au  cllecL  ei^uoi  to  auy  ever 
braa^  out  h^  thai  pwt  artiit. 
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*  Thotfe  trannHfrT  must  have  been  greatly  nMilKn  who  have  pwiniM 

that  this  lake  was  formed  as  a  reservoir  for  the  overflowing  waters  of  tbo 
Nile,  which  it  afterwards  discbaiged  over  the  country  duriqg  the  drought. 
This  opii)ioii  it  proba&ly  maihttmiwi  by  people  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  personal  knoVvledge.  . 

*  Wc  corfainly  discovered  near  Tllaon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  canal  and 
of  the  road  leadins:  to  Faoue,  a  very  spacious  basin,  constructed  of  masonry, 
which  was  then  full  of  water ;  it  may  be  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  of  equal 
breadth.  It  is  alls  wmB  elevated  than  the  suniiiadfli|:  ]ud«  and  aan  mif 
be  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  at  its  greatest  rise  ;  or  by  meant  of 
small  llood-gates,  which  were  opened  for  the  doul)le  purpose  of  admitting 
thp  water,  or  of  letting  it  out ;  they  still  answer  the  same  purpose.  This 
batin,  however,  cannot  be  tiie  one  alluded  to  by  travdlert.  There  it  hagdly 
a  tin^  mill  in  Europe,  the  pond  of  which,  does  not  hold  a  greater  volume  of 
water  ;  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  basin  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate a  few  acres  of  land :  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  celebrated  Lake  Moerit, 
or  the  exaggeration  of  hiatoriana  mutt  hare  exoaadid  all  bounds. 

'  I  ImmI  tiM  awnnwMd  ti  the  ibrat  detachment  of  light  infantry  pent  froaa 
Faoue  to  overrun  the  province.  My  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to 
the  remains  which  it  exhibited  of  its  ancient  state  of  civilization,  and  to  the 
system  of  inigation,  which  prevailed  in  as  ^eat  perfection  as  in  Italy. 

'  A  moMiida  of  litMe  nanals  branch  out  in  all  direotiona  from  the  town  of 
Blaone,  and  carry  their  waters  into  every  village  of  tlie  province :  each  village 
has  its  canal,  and  keeps  it  in  proper  repair, 

'  When  a  village  has  excited  displeasure,  the  flood-^ate  of  its  canal  ia 
doaed,  -Mid  it  fa  depiivad  of  waltr  vnlil  tin  oidars  sigmfiad  to  it  h»m  baatt 
Aonplied  with.  No  other  meaai  of  Mmkn  oonkl  tw  imdqotiTt  of  ao 
Iprompt  and  effectual  a  result. 

*  Th^  gqyernnient  of  tlie  provinp^  rei^uires  only  U}e  aid  of  one  man  to  opea 
or  close  the  flood-gates. 

*  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  in  the  army  who  viaited  Lake  Mceris ; 
and  this  imposing  sight  convinced  me  that  the  canal  of  Faioum  formerly  ran 
through  the  mounds  of  sand  whicli  the  winds  had  collected  in  heaps  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  tliat  its  waters  discharged  themselves  into  the  Me< 
ditwiauean  tiifwi^  LafcnMtwotia,  intiieviaiBityof  Atoxandria>  Tfaewindi 
constantly  prevaihng  in  that  quarter  have  by  degrees  driven  these  sand>hilla 
into  the  canal,  and  completely  choked  up  the  part  beyond  them,  which  is 
called  at  the  present  day  the  kyaterieinf  Uiver,  in  which  the  inhabitant^ 
attured  me  that  fragmeaib  of  petrified  boata  were  ttiH  to  be  teen. 

'  As  the  wstert  earned  every  year  to  this  spot,  by  the  rising  of  the  Nile, 
found  no  longer  any  outlet,  they  must  necessarily  have  overflowed,  and  termed 
an  immense  sewer,  which  has  gone  on  constantly  increasing,  but  which, 
being  in  the  lowest  ground  in  Uie  province,  could  never  lose  its  waters  by 
other  meant  than  evaporation,  under  the  burning  sun  of  tfaia-dimatia. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  tba  exiatflMe  of  Lak«  Maria  oan  be  aoaow^ 
Bny  other  manner. 

'  There  is  a  small  island,  about  the  pentre  of  the  lake,  upon  which  the  in-r 
haHtanta  of  the  town  of  FaouS  (the  Arainoe  of  anticjuity)  conatmcted  their  ' 
City  of  tlie  Dead,  and  erected  a  temple,  whieh  is  still  in  ezistaioe.  Every 

opulent  family  had  its  tomb  in  it,  with  a  sepulchral  recess  for  each  of  its 
members.  In  those  days,  as  at  the  present  time,  it  was  an  object  of  con- 
stant occupation  with  ttie  ]&ryptian8  to  provide  for  their  last  home.  Tlie 
City  of  the  Dead  liad,  aaoord&i^  become  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  livii^» 
and  the  dwellintrs  were  more  or  less  alike  in  both.  This  City  of  the  Dead 
could  only  he  ajjproached  in  a  i)oat;  and  in  all  likelihood  the  boatman,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  guardian  of  the  tombs,  went  by  the  name  of  Charon, 
ainoe  the  fnhabitantB  of  the  provmee  still  give  to  Lake  MGeria  the  appcUatioii 
of  Biilnb-drCazon  (tiie  Lake  of  Chanm), 
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*  Dm^aoaiuX  of  the  bigbor  oIums  was  atteiuLed  wiih  neat  pomp :  the  m- 
ferior  Tinks  wero  boMivltti kw  display,  ani  Hm  fluwily  •IteteeMwd* 

after  embalming  the  body,  €wried  it  to  a  spot  destined  for  the  purpose  es 
the  border  of  the  lake,  near  the  place  of  embarkation,  whence  Charon 
removed  it  to  his  boat,  and  trans{)orted  it  across  to  the  tomb  appropriated 
for  its  reception.  The  boatmw  waited  until  several  bodies  had  been  brought 
dmni  bf  the  mpaetive  families,  who  never  failed  to  pIsM  on  each  oorpia 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  the  piece  of  coin  which  accrued  to  Charon  as 
his  perquisite.  Each  family  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  respective  tombs  OB 
m  appointed  day,  and  rendered  the  last  duties  to  tiieii'  deceased  relatives. 

*  The  poor,  who  aoitliar^afliMd  a toaib^  Mte  mmm  of  iMHif  in* 
bahned,  were  no  doul)t  carried  to  the  border  of  the  hke  by  lliar  nium% 
who  placed  on  tlicir  tonnes  the  piece  of  coin  claimed  by  Charon  as  his  due 
previously  to  burying  themu  Nearly  tlie  same  practice  is  still  prevail  ia 
Sgypt,  inaUt9WMOftliMiiitiiMt9poaNMftfiity  of  tomba. 

*  Tho  SgyitiiM  hmm  fliU  tt»  Mit  of  theu*  money  under  the 
tongue :  it  appeared  very  extradrilBary  to  us,  on  our  first  arrival,  that  a 
Turk,  be$(xe  he  handed  us  any  change,  would  suit  out  ail  the  medins,  which  ' 
be  kept  concealed  in  his  mouth,  sometimea  to  tiie  number  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred,  without  either  hit  voiai  or  hii  po— m  of  oiili|f  mA 
dnakiof  btiflg  04  all  oiheledby  it* 

!lhe  oceaoBtof  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru,  Geor^s  and  Moreau,  fa 
C^iven  at  very  considerable  length.  It  was  immediately  connected  with 
the  shiu^hter  of  the  Due  d'Enpfhien ;  all  the  proccedinfrs  relatinp;-  to 
whicli  undoubtedly  iorm  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  present 
volume.  We  should  not  have  said  one  word  upon  a  subject  so 
tbuMftboiOi  wtw  it  not  lbat»  hi  %  fvwk  of  greal  talairt  «kI  dloquence, 
of  whioh  wo  aball  spook  owhu*  time  lo  the  exprosaion  of  **  tho  justly 
flOpocted  asaoaaiMtions  of  Piohogni  and  Wf%ht.''  We  really  had 
tilotight  that  no  surviving  person,  except  perhaps  Lord  Eldon,  believed 
!n  these  exploded  stories  of  the  date  of  when  Napoleon  was  the  beast 
in  the  Revelations,  and  we  know  nt)t  what  besides.  Private  assasai- 
nulion  was,  in  the  first  place,  totally  iu  dissonance  from  every  point 
and  principle  of  Ni^^xileoa'a  character.  But,  even  if  it  had  been  hia  pet 

on  the  face  of  tho  oar^  We  shall  quote  a  passagre  fnm  tho  *BdMiiifgffi 
Roview '  on  this  subject  ;---<Vol.  87,  December  1816)— it  is  tokon  from 
the  article,  concerning  the  accuracy  of  which,  with  respect  to  some  details 
he  believed  to  have  been  known  only  to  himself,  Napoleon  subsequently 

expressed  his  surprise  to  Mr.  O'Meara: — • 

*That  Pichegru  or  Captain  Wright  dial  otherwise  than  bythefrown 
hands,  we  have  never  seen  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove,  or  heard  a  reason 
that  oottU  bear  oianriaation.  What  possible  motivs  oould  iadooe  Napoleon 

to  murder  Pichesru  in  secret  ?  Tlie  popularity  of  Pichesrru  with  the  army 
had  been  extino^uished  l)y  absence  and  lenivlh  of  time,  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  his  open  and  undisguised  connexion  with  Uie  enemies  of  his  country. 
What  dffieulty  was  there  in  trying  him  by  a  speeial  oomn^on,  and  punish- 
ing him  as  a  traitor  leagued  with  the  onemies  of  France— as  a  conspirator 
against  her  jjovemment,  or  even  as  a  convict  returned  from  transportation  ? 
[  Surely,  the  difficuUy  was  much  less  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  the  Duko 

*  Analysis  of  the  OllBNSter  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  suggested  by  the  publication  of 
Scou's  Life  of  Napelssa»  by  W«  E.  Chsasiob  U4X  BoitoD,  printed:  tjadon. 
nyiiatw^  1828.  ^  ' 
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D'Enghien,  who  had  been  brought  into  France  bf  military  force,  and  made 
amenable  to  the  laivrB  a^mst  eimgrants,  by  an  act  not  his  own.   We  have 
heard  itmanind  tiukt  Pichegru  mnB  tortured  ill  prim,  to  eadxnt  confession 
of  his  accomplices,  and  that  to  conceal  the  ii^c  of  this  execrable  mv]  illep:al 
practice,  which  he  would  have  made  known  on  his  trial,  he  was  privately- 
assassinated.   But  the  body  of  Pichegru  was  publicly  exposed  after  his 
doftfb.  Many  went  to  see  it,  English  dekmto  as  weU  as  rnnehmen ;  bat  no 
man  pretends  to  have  seen  on  it  any  marks  of  torture.  That  Captain  Wrisfht 
was  most  scandalously  and  cruelly  used,  we  do  not  doubt.    Captain  Wric^ht 
owed  no  aliegianoe  to  France ;  and,  as  the  s^ant  of  a  power  at  vrar  wilii 
lw«  tw  ivos  bomd  to  tibsf  fbe  ofdon  of  Ida  goremment,  and  land  on  hear 
mst  such  persons  as  he  was  oommaiukd  to  eonvey  thither.   But  he  was 
privy  to  their  plots  and  conspiracies  against  hei-  irovernraent,   "What  duty 
owed  he  to  her  ^vemment  ?    What  offence  did  he  commit  ajgainst  the  laws 
of  nations  in  aiding  or  abetting  those  who  sought  to  overturn  it  ?   He  was  no 
spy,  but  an  open  enemy.  When  the  Bourbons  assisted  our  Mtender  in  his 
ntfpmpts  n^^ninst  our  constihi^inn  in  Clinrrh  and  State,  did  we  ever  imprison, 
or  ti(  at  with  harshness  the  Frenclimen  employed  in  that  service?  When 
the  fortunate  issue  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden  extinguished  the  last  hopes  oi 
iwreaalea^werianofcifaaB^wufaoieninthe  service  of  the  Fftitendtor  adnutfeft 
fipeely  to  capitulation,  and  treated  like  prisoners  of  war  taken  in  Flanders  or 
in  Germany.   But,  though  we  consider  the  imprisonment  of  Captain  Wright 
'  in  tlie  Temple  as  a  mean  and  uiiyustifiabie  act  of  vengeance,  and  know  that 
histreatn^nt  there  was  haidi  and  cruel,  we  beKere  that  he  died  hjr  no  hanA 
but  his  own.  Why  should  we  be  forced,  at  this  day,  to  call  for  prooft 
of  these  murders,  if  they  were  really  committed  ?   The  jailor??  are  still  alive 
who  had  Pichegru  and  Captun  \Vright  in  their  custody.   Have  they  been 
examined?  No  smgle  man  could  teve  mastered  the  gigantic  strengttiof 
.Piohegru.  There  must,  then,  have  been  accomplioeB  in  hia  mnrder.  Caa 
none  of  them  be  discovered?   Mamelukes  have  been  mentioned  as  perpe- 
trators of  the  deed.    There  was  but  one  Mameluke  in  the  service  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  abandoned  liis  master  on  his  first  abdication.    lia:>  this 
man  made  any  confession  of  the  murder  in  whieh  he  was  employed?  Is  It 
from  tenderness  to  the  reputation  of  Napoleon  that  his  enemies  have  made  no 
inquiry  into  these  facts  ?   They  have  been  long  in  possession  of  all  the  means 
necessary  to  trace  and  ascertain  his  guilt,  if  it  were  reaL  That  they  have  not 
aivsilad  wemadvw  of  these  aaeans  b  a  proof  of  their  eoi^^ 
eoveries  are  to  be  made.  TbSf  choose  to  leave  a  dark  suspicioa  on  his  fame 
rather  than  institute  an  inquiiy  into  the  truth,  which,  thcj       would  only 
tend  to  clear  his  reputation. 

*  When  the  death  of  Captain  Wright  was  mentioned  to  hun  by  Lord 
Ebrington,  he  did  not  at  first  recollect  his  name;  but,  when  told  it  was  a 
companion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  ho  said,  *Est-il  done  mort  rn  prison?  car 
j'ai  entierement  oublie  la  rirrrj/isffini^,'.:  He  scouted  the  notion  of  any  foul 
play  j  adding,  that  he  never  had  put  auy  man  to  death  clandestindy,  or  wiUiout  a 
trial.  *  JUS  coMJCMises  sft  aont  repneh»  iur  c$  poinL  Had  I  been  leaa 
apaiiag  of  blood,  pofaaps  I  might  not  have  been  hen  at  this  moment* 

We  hare  purposely  made  this  extract  for  the  object,  in  addition  to 
the  cedent  arguments  which  it  furnishes  to  disprove  the  now  obsolete 
(this  was  written  in  1B16)  suspicions  on  the  subject  of  these  deaths, — 
of  saying  a  few  words  about  the  service  upon  which  C;i])tain  Wright 
was  employed  by  our  government.  We  can  in  no  degree  compare  his 
case  to  that  of  the  French  odicers  at  Culloden.  Charles  Edward 
came  op^y  and  publidy  to  contend  for  the  throne  of  England*  Ha 
did  not  come  attfraptttioualy  and  id  di^gniae  to  LondoiH  to  aaaaaskiate 
Oeovga  n.  This,  Oeoig«i»  irtio  m  laoM  Aiom  Captna  Wfighl*b 
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ship,  uiidoiibtetlly  did.  We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  our  goverameiit  of 
that  day  of  absolute  aiding  in  so  foul  a  crime  ;  but  we  think  they  were 
guilty  of  the  grossest  eair&miess  of  life  in  helping  ao  notoiioiis  a  roffian 
as  George  Cadoudal  to  get  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  conspiring 
against  me  government  It  is  quite  manifest  what  the  means  of  k& 
conspiracy  would  be ;  and  we  really  cease  to  wonder  at  so  many 
Frenchmen  believinc;-,  in  those  days,  that  the  English  were  at  the 
bottom  oi'tlie  ])lot  ot  the  Internal  Machine,  when,  so  soon  afterwards, 
they  directly  assist  iu  conspiracies,  liable  and  even  likely  to  involve 
Such  consequences.  We  wonder  ^at,  in  all  tlial  has  bean  wiittoi 
concerning  this  celebrated  conspiracy,  so  little  notice  lias  been  fskatt 
of  this  drcnmstance.  It  is  easy  to  let  slip  hlood-hounds,  but,  when  in 
full  chase,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  get  them  back  to  hand.  Whether 
Piehpnrrn  would  have  joined  in  the  assa'^sination  of  Napoleon  is 
doubilui,  but  that  his  colleague,  Georges,  uieditated  it,  is  manifest. 
■  We  think,  then,  that  there  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  fair  colour  to  treat 
Captain  Wright  differently  from  other  prisoners  of  war.  If  be  were 
IR-used  in  prison,  that  is  quite  another  thing — >8nd  one  in  which  Napo- 
leon maniKstly  could  have  no  concern ;  for,  we  siq^poae,  there  are 
scarcely  any  people  left  mean  enough  to  have  the  ioq^icion  that  he 
gave  ordeia  eonceming  the  details  o^  the  prison  management  <m 
purpose. 

We  now  come  to  Dr.  Channing^s  book.  In  the  broad  principles 
which  he  lays  down,  we  agree  without  the  smallest  ^ualiiicatiuu  ;  and. 
In  general,  we  go  along  with  their  application  alao«  But  occasionally, 
we  think,  he  warps  and  strains  them  to  get  them  to  reach  Napdeon. 

We  think  that,  in  many  instances,  he  is  unjust  to  the  great  eubject  of 

his  analysis — but  that,  in  most,  he  is  fair  and  riG:ht — while,  in  all,  his 
manner  of  judging  is  equally  strong',  severe,  original,  and  ably-argued. 
His  hrst  great  principle  is  abhorrence  of  imr.  We  have  had  occasion 
in,  we  believe,  ever)'  number  of  this  Magazine  that  lias  been  published 
onder  our  guidance,  to  lift  up  our  v(Hce  in  support  of  this  greatest 
and  most  neglected  of  moral  duties.  We  hate  striven,  and  shall  evar 
strive,  to  impress  upon  ^e  minds  of  others,  as  it  is  irrevocably  borne 
in  upon  our  own,  that  every  life  taken  away  in  a  bad  or  a  trivial 
canso  \^7mirder — no  mtitter  upon  how  larp^e  a  scale  those  mnrdprs  ire 
cjM  i  11(1  on.  We  arc  deli^lited  to  have  such  n  fellow-labiuM  *  r  as  Dr, 
Oianning,    The  following  observations  are,  to  our  mind,  admirable  : 

*  It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe,  that  there  has  always  existed,  and 
^till  exists,  a  mournful  obtuseness  of  moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of 
military  and  poUtica]  life.  The  wrong-doing  of  puhfic  men  on  a  large  scale, 
has  never  drawn  upon  Ihem  that  smcere,  hearty  abhorrence  which  visits 
private  vieo.  Nations-  have  seemed  to  court  aprsression  and  bondn2:(\  by  their 
stupid,  Hisane  a  Imu  Uion  of  suceessfnl  t}Tants.  The  wrongs,  ironi  winch 
men  have  suiiticJ  most,  in  body  aud  mind,  are  yet  unpunished.  True, 
Christianity  has  put  into  our  lips  censures  on  ttie  aspiring  and  the  usurping. 
lJut  these  reproaches  are  as  yet  little  more  than  sounds,  and  unmeaning 
conmion-places.  They  are  repeated  for  form's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear 
them,  we  fed  that  tney  want  dejjth  and  stren^.  They  are  not  inward, 
solam,  bmmmg  convlotiaiiB,  breaking  from  the  indignant  soul  with  a  tone  of 
laalily,  before  which  guilt  would  cower.  Tlie  true  moral  feeling  in  regard  to 
theerimaa  of  pubiie  Ml  is  sliniM^  ttrbe  cieatad,  W»  beUevs^  11^,  thai 
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such  a  chaitMlBrai  BoriapartfTs,  is  foimed  wifh  vef^Bttle'edn^oiisness  of 

its  tiir])itude;  and  5;ociety,  which  contributes  so  much  to  its  ^wth,  is 
responsible  tor  its  existence,  and  meht^  in  part,  the  miseiy  which  it  spreads. 

*Of  the  eaily  influetiees  midar  whwh  Bonaporlie  wu  formed,  we  know 
little.  He  was  educated  in  a  militaiy  school,  and  this,  ive  apprehend,  is  not 
an  institution  to  form  much  delicacy,  or  independence  of  moral  feeling ;  for 
the  younrr  soldier  is  taught,  as  his  first  duty,  to  obey  his  superior  without 
consulting  his  conscience ;  to  take  human  Ufe  at  another's  bidding ;  to  perform 
that  cteed,  which  above  all  others  reqnirei  deliberate  eoiiTietkm,  without  a 
moment's  inquirj*  as  to  its  justice,  and  to  place  himself  a  passive  instrument 
in  hands,  whicb^  as  aU  histoiy  teaches,  often  reek  with  bkHxl  eauadessljr 
shed.' 

Again: — 

*  We  are  wilfing  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it  as  we  may,  o^^n  dereHqpefl 

and  places  in  stronp;  li^lit,  a  forco  of  intellect  and  purpose,  which  raises  our 
conceptions  of  the  human  soul.  Tliere  is  perhaps  no  moment  in  life,  in  which 
the  mind  is  brought  into  such  intense  action,  m  which  the  will  is  so  strenuous, 
and  hi  which  irrepressible  excitement  is  so  tempered  with  self-possession,  as 
in  the  hour  of  battle.  Still  the  greatness  of  the  warrior  is  poor  and  low  com- 
pared with  the  magnanimity  of  vh-tue.  It  vanishes  before  the  greatness  of 
principle.  The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  freedom,  or  religion;  the  unshrinkuMj 
■dheresfc  of  des^sed  and  deaefted  tmifa;  who,  alone,  misupported,  ana 
scorned,  with  no  crowd  to  mftise  into  him  courage,  no  variety  oi  objects  to 
draw  his  thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity  of  effort  or  resistance  to 
rouse  and  nourish  energy,  still  yields  himself  calmly,  resolutely,  with  invinci- 
ble philanthropy,  to  bear  prolonged  and  exquisite  sniFerine,  which  one 
retracting  worn  might  remove,:  such  a  man  is  as  superior  to  the  warrior,  as 
the  tranquil  and  boondless  lieavens  ^above  us,  to  the  low  etfth  we  tiead 
beneath  our  feet. 

*  We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of  mind  called  forth  by  war.  If  we  may 
be  aUowed  a  short  digression,  wfaieh  however  bears  directly  on  onr  nudn 

subject,  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  we  would  observe,  that  militaiy  ta]ent,eyen 
of  the  highest  order,  is  far  from  holding  tiie  first  i)lace  among  intellectual 
endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  genius  jfor  it  is  not  conversant 
wiUi  the  highest  and  richest  objects  of  thought  We  grant  that  a  mind^ 
which  takes  in  a  wide  country  at  a  glance,  and  understands  alflMMt  by  hittti- 
tion  the  positions  it  affords  for  a  successful  campaii^i,  is  a  comprencnsive 
and  vigorous  one.  The  general,  who  disposes  his  forces  so  as  to  c  uunteract  a 
sreator  fbrae;  who  supplies  by  skill,  science,  and  ffenius,  the  want  of  num- 
bers ;  who  di?ee  into  the  counsels  of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity,  energy, 
and  success  to  a  vast  sphere  of  operations,  jn  the  midst  of  casualties  and 
obstructions  which  no  wisdom  could  foresee,  manifests  great  power.  Ikit 
still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physical  force ;  to  remove  physical 
obstruetkms;  to  avail  himself  of  physiMl  aids  and  advantages ;  to  act  on 
matter;  to  overcome  river';,  ramparts,  mountains,  and  human  muscles;  and 
these  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelliijence  of 
the  highest  order :  and  accordindy  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men, 
emhient  in  tl^  depaitment,  who  are  ahnoit  wholly  waiting  ia  tiie  noMeat 
enei  gies  of  the  soul,  in  imaguiatioa  and  taste,  in  the  capacity  of  enjoying 
works  of  genius,  in  larire  vi'nvs  of  human  nature,  in  the  moral  sciences,  in 
the  application  of  analysis  and  generalization  to  the  human  mind  and  to 
society,  and  in  original  conceptions  on  the  great  subjects  wliich  have 
ibsoroed  the  most  glorious  understandings.  The  ofliee  of  a  great  general 
does  not  differ  \\h\v\y  from  that  of  a  great  mechanician,  whose  business  it  is 
to  fi  :une  m-,\  (  (uiibinations  of  physical  forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  circum- 
stances, and  to  icuiuYc  new  obstructions.  Accordingly  great  generals,  away 
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from  the  camp,  are  commonly  no  greater  men  than  the  mechanician  taken 
from  his  workshop.  In  conversation  they  are  often  dull.  Works  of  profound 
Ifainking  on  general  and  great  topics  they  cannot  eomprehendi  TUft  eonquerdr 
of  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  undoubtedly  possesses  great  military 
talents ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  his  eloquence  in  the  senate,  or  of  his 
sagacity  in  the  cabinet ;  and  we  venture  to  a^^^  that  he  will  leave  the  world, 
witnoat  adding  one  oew.ttcnight  oq  the  ereal««QM9,  on  which  the  getihis  of 
philosophy  and  legiMM  has  msjitttted  ftnr  iffei.  We  will  not  go  down  for 
illustration  to  such  men  as  Nelson,  a  man  on  trife  deck,  but  debased  hj 
gross  vices,  and  who  never  pretended  to  enlar2;enicnt  of  intellect.  To  insti- 
tute a  comparison  iopoint  of  talent  and  genius  between  such  men  and 
*  MUton,  Bacon,  and  Snafcipeare^  Is  almost  m  hisiitt  to  these  illnslriiraa 
names.  Who  can  think  of  tiiese  truly  greftt  |ntd]igeii0fl8 ;  of  th^  range  of 
their  minds  throu<jh  heaven  and  earth ;  of  then*  deep  intuition  into  the  soul ; 
of  their  new  and  glowing  combinations  of  thought ;  of  the  energy  with  whicn 
they  grasped  and  subjected  to  their  mam  purpose,  the  infinite  materials  off 
ittumition  which  nature  and  life  afford ;  who  can  think  of  tiito  ftvns  Off 
transcendent  beauty  and  crandeur  which  thoy  created,  or  wliich  were  rather 
emanations  of  their  own  minds ;  of  the  calm  wisdom  and  fervid  impetuous 
imagination  which  they  conjoined ;  of  the  dominion  which  they  have  exerted 
over  so  many  generations,  and  vmch  tim&only  extends  and  makes  sure ; 
the  voice  of  power,  in  which,  thongh  dead,  they  still  speak  to  nations,  and 
awaken  intellect,  sensibility,  and  ironnis  in  both  hemispheres ;  w^ho  can  think 
of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  inmiense  inferiority  of  the  most  gifted  warrior, 
whose  elements  of  thought  are  physical  forces  and  physical  obstructions,  and 
trhose  emplo^^ment  is  flieooDibmationof  fiio  kmest  class  off  otjeetStOnwldeli 
a  powerful  nund  eaa  bo  employed  ?* 

We  shall  add— aKhougfa  it  is  somewhat  kng^a  part  of  Dr.  Chan* 

ning'araeai^isdationof  the  character  of  Napolecxi: — we  think  it  moot  aib^ 
eoncdved,  (and  it  is  quite  original)  and  most  powerfully  argued 

•  Our  sketch  of  Buonaparte  would  be  imperfect  indeed,  if  we  did  not  add, 
that  he  was  characterized  by  nothing  more  stronj^ly  than  by  the  spirit  of  self- 
exaegeratiofu  The  singular  energy  of  his  intellect  and  will,  through  which 
be  had  mastered  so  ma^  rhrds  and  foes,  and  oirereome  what  seemed  hisn- 
perable  obstades,  inspired  a  consciousness  of  being  something  more  than 
man.  His  strong  original  tendencies  to  pride  and  self-exaltation,  fed  and 
pampered  by  strange  success  and  unbounded  applause,  swelled  into  an  almost 
insane  conviction  of  superhuman  greatness.  In  his  own  view,  he  stood 
apart  from  other  men.  He  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
humanity.  He  was  not  to  be  retarded  by  difficulties  to  which  all  others 
yielded.  lie  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  laws  and  obligations  which  all  others 
were  expected  to  obey.  Nature  and  the  human  will  were  to  bend  to  his 
power.  He  was  thecnild  and  favourite  of  fortune,  and  if  not  the  lord,  the 
chief  object  of  destiny.  His  history  shows  a  spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  un- 
rivalled in  enlightened  ages,  and  which  reminds  us  of  an  oriental  king  to 
whom  incense  bad  been  burnt  from  his  birth,  as  to  a  deity.  This  was  the 
chief  source  of  his  crimes.  He  wanted  the  sentiment  of  a  common  nature 
with  his  fellow-bdn^.  He  had  no  sympafliies  witti  his  race,  lliat  feeling 
of  brotherhood,  w  hich  is  developed  in  truly  great  souls  with  peculiar  energy, 
and  through  which  they  give  up  themselves  willing  victims,  joyful  sacrifices, 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  His  heart,  amidst 
all  its  wild  beatings,  never  hiui  one  throb  of  disinterested  love.  The  ties  which 
bind  man  to  man  he  turoke  asunder.  The  proper  happiness  of  a  man,  which 
eonsists  in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and  social  utf'ections  over  the  selfish 
passions,  he  cist  away  for  the  lonely  joy  of  a  despot    With  powers,  which 

might  have  made  him  agioiious  representative  and  minister  of  the  beneticent 
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Diviiiifv,  and  with  natural  sensibilities  which  might  have  been  exalted  into 
subiiine  virtues,  he  chose  to  separate  himself  Irom  his  kind,  to  forego  their 
]ov«,  esteem,  and  mtitude,  that  he  might  become  tiieu-  gaze,  Qieir  leSx,  their 
wonder ;  and  for  this  selfish,  solitaiy  good»  pexted  with  peace  and  unperiati* 
abde  renown. 

'  This  insolent  exaltation  of  himself  above  the  race  to  which  he  belonxed^ 
Mke  oi|t  In  the  begimiing  of  his  cajreer.  His  first  snooess  in  Italy  gave  Aim 
tone  of  a  master,  and  be  never  laid  it  aside  to  his  last  hour.  One  can 
hardly  help  bein^  struck  with  the  natural  manner  with  which  he  nri  oj^ates 
supremacy  in  his  conversation  and  proclamations.  We  never  feel  as  if  he 
were  putting  on  a  lordlv  air,  or  borrowing  an  imperious  tone.   In  his 

?roadeBt  chums,  he  speaks  from  his  own  mind,  ana  in  native  language, 
lis  stvio  is  swollen,  bnt  never  strained,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  playing-  a 
p:n  t  aljiove  his  real  claims.  Even  when  he  was  foolish  and  impious  enough 
to  aiTogate  miraculous  powei^  and  a  mission  from  God,  his  language  showed* 
that  he  thpngfat  there  was  somefhm^  m  his  diaraeter  and  exploits  to  give  a 
tjolour  to  his  blasphemous  pretensions.  The  empire  of  the  world  seemed  to 
him,  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for  nothing  short  of  it  corresponded  with  his 
oonceptioDS  of  himself;  and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke  a 
language  to  whidi  he  gave  some  credit,  when  he  caBed  hia  sncoessive  eon- 
quests  "  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny.* 

•  This  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  wrought  its  own  misen-,  <\m\  drew  down 
upon  him  teiTible  punishments ;  and  this  it  did  by  vitiating  and  perverting 
his  high  powers.   Fu-st  it  diseased  his  fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the 
ascendency  over  judgment,  turned  the  inventiveness  and  firuitfulness  of  his 
mind,  into  rash,  impatient,  restless  ener^'ics-,  and  thus  precipitated  him  into 
projects,  which,  as  the  wisdom  of  his  counceilors  pronounced,  were  frau<;ht 
witli  ruin.   To  a  man,  whose  vanity  took  him  out  of  the  rank  of  human 
beings,  no  foundation  feat  reasoning  was  left.  All  things  seemed  possiUe. 
His  genius  and  his  fortune  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  barriers,  which  ex- 
perience had  assie:ned  to  human  powers.    Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to 
him.  His  imagination,  disordered  by  his  egotism,  and  by  unbounded  flattery, 
leaped  over  appalling  obstacles  to  the  prise  whwh  inflamed  his  ambition. 
He  even  fOtaa  excitement  and  motives  in  obstacles,  before  which  other  men 
would  have  wavered  ;  for  these  would  enhance  the  glory  of  triumph,  and 
give  a  new  thrill  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.   Accordingly  he  again  and 
again  plunged  into  the  depths  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  staked  w  whole 
fiartune  and  power  on  a  single  battle.   To  be  rash  was  indeed  the  necessary 
result  of  his  self-exalting  and  self-relying  spirit ;  for  to  dare  what  no  other 
man  would  dare,  to  accomplish  what  no  otner  man  would  attempt,  was  the 
very  way  to  display  himself  as  a  superior  being  in  his  own  and  otliers'  eyes 
—To  be  impatient  and  restless  was  another  necessary  issue  of  the  attributes 
we  'have  described.    The  calmness  of  wisdom  was  denied  him.    He,  who 
was  next  to  omni|  otc  nt  in  his  own  eyes,  and  who  delighted  to  strike  and 
astonish  by  sudden  and  conspicuous  operations,  could  not  brook  delay,  or 
wait  for  the  wkm  operations  of  time.  A  work,  which  was  to  be  graduslly 
matured  by  the  jdnt  agency  of  various  causes,  could  not  suit  a  man,  who 
wanted  to  be  felt  as  the  great,  perhaps  only,  cause  ;  who  wished  to  stamp  his 
own  agency  in  the  most  glarii^  characters  on  whatever  he  performed ;  and 
who  hoped  to  rival  by  a  sudden  ene^,  the  steady  and  progressive  works  of 
nature.   1 1  nee  so  many  of  his  projects  were  never  completed,  or  only  an- 
nounced.  They  swelled  however  the  tide  of  flattery,  wliich  ascribed  to  him 
the  completion  of  what  was  not  yet  begim,  whilst  his  restless  spirit,  rushing 
to  new  enterj^rises,  forgot  its  j^led^es,  and  leit  the  promised  prodigies  of  his 
creative  genius  to  exist  only  m  the  records  of  adulation.  Thus  the  rapid 
and  inventive  intellect  of  Buonaparte  was  depraved,  and  failed  to  achieve  a 
growing  and  durable  greatness*  through  his  seU-exaggeratiog  spirit  it 
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reared  indeed  a  vast  and  imposmg  strueture,  but  dispropoartimied,  disj(ttnted» 
without  gtrength»  iwritfaoiit  munmtim.  Om  itrong  blait  was  onongli  to 
•kake  and  shatter  it,  nor  could  hk  genius  uphold  it  Happy  would  it  hum 
t>een  for  his  fame,  had  he  been  buried  in  its  ruins, 

*  One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Buonaparte's  character,  was  decision, 
and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  perverted  by  the  spirit  of  self-exa^;e- 
ration,  hilo  an  inflexible  stubbomoeas,  wMoh  oounaal  eoidd  not  enlighten, 
nor  cux:umstances  bend.  Having  taken  the  first  step,  he  pressed  onward. 
His  purpose  he  wished  others  to  ree^ard  as  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  decree  of 
destiny.  It  mtist  be  accomplished.  Kesistance  but  strengthened  it ;  and  so 
often  tiad  renrtnea  Inmu  mrboma,  iSuA  ha  fait  as  if  ma  nnconqueraUa 
will,  joined  to  his  matohleBa  intellect,  could  vanquish  all  tbdnga.  On  aucli  a 
wind  the  warnings  of  human  ^vi-f^om  and  of  Providence  were  spent  in  vjun ; 
and  the  man  of  destiny  lived  to  teach  others,  if  not  himself,  tne  weakness 
and  folly  of  that  all-defying  decision^  which  airays  the  purposes  of  a  murtai 

-  with  the  immutaUeneas  of  the  oounicils  of  flw  lUMt  II  igh 

We  cannot  put  down  Dr.  Channing's  pamphlet,  without  repeating 
our  high  admiration  of  both  his  powaia  m  nund,  and  his  qualitiea  of 
hcait.   He  has  achieved  that  noat  rare  of  aU  intellectual  fiicultiea 

— ^that  of  blending  the  most  close  and  logical  reasoning,  with  the 

kindliest  charities  of  humanity.  He  proves  that  good  feeling  and 
good  sense  are  always  on  the  same  side — that  right  and  expedient  are 
almost  convertible  terms.  We  think  America  has  greater  cause  to  be 
proud  of  Dr.  Channing  than  of  any  writer  she  has  yet  put  forth. 

What  ia  neit  in  the  tow?  A  trandatioii  of  Holbefifa  Jonney  io 
the  Wofld  Under-ground."  We  expected  to  be  entertained  with  it,  for 

the  translator  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  it  is  very  amusing  as  well  aa 
instructive.   As  it  turned  oat»  we  oertainly  leanied  aoUdng  from  it, 

and  it  bored  us  to  death.   

Next  comes  "  U«^olino,  or  the  To\\  i  r  u{  Famine;  by  Edward  Wil- 
mot,  Esq"  '  Ucs'oliiio'  is  undoubtc)ll\  u  formidable  imdertaking  after 
Daiite,  ami  tiie  author  duly  apohjij;ize;>  lin-  it  in  Irs  jiioface:— 

*  The  story  selected  as  liu  groundwork  differs  ia  some  maleriai  points  from 
Bantft*a  tale,  the  dramatis  persooM  hmofn  in  one  eaae  a  fMet  and  his  four 
sons ;  in  the  other,  a  father,  two  aom,  and  two  hi&nt  grandchildren :  this  ia 
on  the  anthori^  of  Villani,  who  says,  "the  Pisans  imprisoned  the  Count 
Ugolmo,  vviUi  two  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  grandchildren,  the  offspring  of 
his  son,  the  Goont  OueUb,**  9se,  Bandea  tlua  diiBBienee,  in  Dante's  mafni* 
ficent  but  rapid  sketch,  many  pointa  of  minor  ialnraat  luve  bean  omSted 
wluoh  are  yet  deaerving  of  attinilion. 

He  alaohega  pardon  for  its  resemblance  to  the  *  Prisoner  of  Chillon/ 
grounded  on  the  aole  faot,  that  **  the  scene  ialaid  in  a  dungeon" — ^thia, 

we  thjnls,  is  something  superfluous.  No  one  ever  accused  Gay  of 
copying  the  prison-sceno  in  the  Bej^f^ar  s  Operafrom  that  in  King-  Lear. 

There  are  c  onsidei  ible  lelicity  of  poetical  thou<^ht,  and  a  good  ear 
for  versificution,  displayed  in  this  poem.  The  followiufj  has  struck 
our  fancy  much,  and  we  think  we  shall  give  pleasure  to  our  readers 
by  placing  the  passage  before  them:~ 

'  A  father  and  two  aons— -and  two 
Whose  tender  years  bid  jny  nviQw 
Sprinc;  np  within  their  ^nandsire's  hreaat. 
As  to  iaa  heart  tiie  babes  he  pressed  ^ 

■ 
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And  felt  tlie  bliss  without  the  paiig  * " 

Which  parent  bosoms  taste  airain, 

Wbtti  in  a  new<bom  link  tlie^  trace 

The  lengtlMttiiig  ^lory  of  tfanr  race, 

And  gi¥6  to  gMn^  fttMgr  sco])e 

To  cast  the  beams  of  evening  liope 

Athwart  the  misty  vale  of  tears, 

And  touch  with  gold  the  scroll  of  vearSt 

Whioh  faugt  httmOk  ttit  ttttiog  ray 

And  what  may  be  another  day ; 

Vain  dream  !  the  branch,  the  fruit,  the  flowtr 

Were  plucked  at  once — ^together  thrown 

To  wither  on  tiie  prison  itont ; 
Thi  fiUher,  sons,  and  infant  fdr, 
Wcro  cn st  ;ilike  to  linger  there, 

Until  they  dn^q^      one  by  ook 

* 

But  tageaa  ilr,  both  «hiii' Mid  daaopt 

Tho'  proudest  spirit  it  may  tme» 

Will  not  extinguish  the  pale  flame 
That  trembles  o'er  life's  waving  lamp ; 
And  they  who  once  in  pride  disdained 

The  yery  thought  of  being  bottnd. 

And  fettered  to  one  spot  of  ground, 
Have  lived  to  be  in  prison  chained  ; 
Their  very  hmbs  have  changed  their  mould 
To  suit  XbB  riTet*8  iron  hold. 

A  plant  which  from  the  sun's  bright 
Hath  been  immured  for  any  length, 
Altiio'  it  lose  its  vigour's  strength, 
Altho'  tlic  freshness  of  its  green 

Be  faded  f o  a  sidclf  ivhite» 
Unlike  its  former  veraant  sheen, 

Wiien  tinted  by  the  brush  of  light. 

Will  still  draw  thro'  its  pallid  day ; 
Unit,  thO"  the  captive^  eMk  erows  van, 

And  tho'  the  hopeless  Spirit  nde. 
Yet  life  will  slowly  linger  on. 

Wluie  sickening  in  the  dungeon  shade. 

'  LoDff  tiiBO  wilfam  fhe  keep  they  spent* 
Anduse  had  almost  taught  content ; 
The  younger  twain  would  e'eii  beguUe 
The  weary  hours  with  infant  smile. 
And  with  fhe  veady  art  of  youth 

Contrive  some  new  and  nappy  play, 
"With  such  materials,  tho'  iin;-finfh, 
As  m  ay  have  chanced  to  tind  their  way 


Oh !  imo  to  see  tho rusfynnlc 
H«ld  in  those  tny  hands,  could  think 
That  chains  were  e'er  designed  to  kill. 
By  ]en£;thcning  out  the  griefs  of  man 
Xmto  the  utmost  of  their  span  ? 
These  infants  dreamed  not  of  sudi  ill. 
But  spurted  with  the  bonds  of  woe, 

And,  playing,  saw  no  (jgress  sli9X%^ 
The  dreary  future  not  to  know 

Made  Paradiie  of  prison  thaw. 


but  little 
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*  •Tura?  nif^ht— the  keeper  went  his  round,  - 

And  as  the  lamp  streamed  o'er  Im  faa% 

It  showed  a  gleam  of  pity's  rarace ; 

But  mercy,  when  on  such  a  tnrooM^ 

Bodes  something  ill  it  dare  notoVPll* 
And  his  lip  uttered  not  a  sound. 
He  turned  liis  head,  that  none  might  read. 
In  tlaiting  tear,  the  purpoieddeea ; ' 
He  went — and  now  the  dismal  dang 
Of  bolts  thro'  vanlted  cbambers  rang ; 
The  hinges  groaned — the  grating  lock 
Re-ech^  thro'  the  cavern'd  rock ; 

The  massy  keys  were  then  drawn  out — 
But  hark  !— oh  God  I — the  thrilling  shock. 
Who  heard  not  that  unwonted  splash? 
*Twas  xiot  tbe  river's  rippling  daih» 

As  U  flowed  by  the  mstion  stout. 

Nor  came  upon  the  mind  such  doubt; 
But  quick  as  an  electric  flash 
It  curdled  thro'  the  living  blood — 
The  keys  were  sunk  in  Aj-nos  flood.' 

Tbe  following  very  sweetlv-written  sonnet  is  prefixed  to  a  "Frag- 
ment," called  the  "  Broken  Heart 

SONNET. 

•  In  infancy,  her  little  hand  would  share 

Each  baby  gift ;  nor  could  she  think  the  flower 

Or  fruit  were  sweet,  until  the  hapmr  hour  . 
Of  giving  half  away*^in  chOdhooanir 
She  still  pursued  the  same  unselfish  care. 

To  twine  her  roses  round  some  other's  bower; 

And  when  at  last  her  youn^  heart  felt  the  power 
Of  tnistftil  loye,  sbe  deemed  mat  others  were 
As  innocent ;  and  thus  her  Boul  was  given,  * 

X(M  with  chill  compromise,  but  whole audfiPBS, 
ForgcUu]  of  herself,  alas!  and  heavm, 

.  Until  she  found  that  man's  cold  periidy 
Can  lovm  the  unpttied  victim  in  her  tears 
To  we^  his  hour  of  triumph  fiirbugh  conrodfing  yean! 

Mr.  Wilmot  has,  undoubtedly,  great  poetical  taste,  and  ooosiderable 
poetical  talent.  But  poetry  is  not  *<  the  trick  of  the  tinie,*'  and  of  that 
he  mny  rest  uf^sured.  We  shall  be  very  glad,  hovrever,  to  sea  his  faaod 
again,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

The  "  Specimens  of  the  Lyrical,  Descriptive,  and  Nuirrative  Poets 
of  Great  Britain  *'  are  remarkably  well  selected,  and  form  a  regular 
series  of  the  progress  of  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  our  owr 
time.  The  introdnoCpry  Pr^eis  on  English  Poetry,  befoie  the  n*gn  of 
Henry, VIII.  is  cxce«dhi||^  nicely  done;  as  are  the  biog^phioil 
notices  of  the  different  writer^;.  The  following  is  a  my  liiely  pietM 
of  the  state  of  literature  under  Henry  Vlll. 

*  A  splendid  epoch  in  European  histonr  was  evolved  by  tfie  almost  con- 
temporary  reigns  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Francis  T.  of  France,  and 
Heniry  YIII.  of  So^laod.   Cruel,  fickle,  and  bi  uiciily  t^iaiuutiiil  as  Henry 

*  *  9  S  21 
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was  by  nature,  and  monster  as  he  became  when  corrupted  by  power,  and  a 
long  course  of  unrestrained  and  vindictive  indulgence,  there  were  in  early  and 
middle  life  scattered  tnite  Ittlifacintieteraot  williyuiitmMete1iicqieoorage» 
meat  of  letters.  Literature  has  now  outgrown  royal  or  noble  pabonage ;  but 
even  the  savage  smiles  of  Henry  were  of  importance  to  the  infant  muse.  If 
his  education  was  not  judicious,  it  was  more  regular  and  learned  than  had 
htm  usma  irith  fonm  prfnoefl.  He  wrote  t«rwe— royally  indeed-— and  he 
cultivated  mniie  ft  sdence  wiQi  ft  success  that,  had  he  been  destined  for  a 
happy  or  a  good  man,  might  have  entitled  him  to  the  place  of  organist  in 
some  obscure  village  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  as  much  taste  and  accom- 
pfishmeoft  as  gft?e  zest  and  variety  to  the  disguisings,  mummings,  masaues, 
and  pageantt  of  his  maj^ficent,  though  semi-barbarous  court ;  and  hit 
handsome  person,  ostentation  and  splendour,  attracted  the  nol)ility,  and  espe- 
cially the  female  nobility,  to  court  in  greater  numbers  than  had  ever  before 
been  known.  To  the  ladies,  indeed,  as  is  obser\  ed  by  Warton,  Henry's  po- 
liteness would  have  remained  animpeached  had  he  not  mnrdeied  Us  whres ! 
Many  accomplished  foreigners  were  also  attracted  to  his  court.  The  inter- 
course with  France  l)ecamc  frequent  and  close ;  and,  low  and  gross  as  were 
his  individual  tastes,  Heniy  possessed  in  abundance  that  valorous  ostentation 
which  defcermhies  not  to  tie  oatshone  hi  oiftwaid  show,  and  had  ft  noUe  am- 
bition to  matdi  or  outvie  in  fplendoiir  ttiom  sovereigns  whom  he  eouU  not 
equal  in  policy  or  in  elegance.  The  freq^uency  of  great  and  stirring  events  in 
the  Sovereign's  family  must  have  kept  unagmation  alive.  No  year  passed 
withonf  aroyal  progress,  a  marriage,  the  murder  of  one  wife,  andtttt  cofti* 
nation  of  another.  Nor  was  his  revengeful  and  brutal  selfishness  of  that 
indolent  and  sordid  kind  which,  if  not  quite  so  detestable  in  the  individual,  is 
even  more  corrupting  and  debasing  in  its  influence.  The  frightful  crimes  and 
ftuioas  passions  of  Henry  shocked  and  disgusted  his  courtiers.  Many  of 
fhsm  were  high-minded  men ;  and  if  some  were  base,  subservient  viUiaiis,ftw 
were  parasites.  His  brutality  was  unlike  the  easy  careless  proffilgaqrof 
Charles  II.,  which  enervated  and  seduced  those  around  him. 

'  But  other  favourable  circumstances  were  at  work.  The  art  of  printing, 
BOW  ganerally  practised,  and  the  vevSval  of  classical  learning,  began  ftbootthie 
time  to  formkne  great  states  of  Europe  in  many  leading  pomts  into  one  grand 
commonwealth  of  letters.  The  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  difTusion  of  edu- 
cation among  the  inferior  orders,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  growth 
of  peaoefol  enterprise,  were  silently  working  out  mighty  effects.  Xheintereourse 
of  young  Englishmen  of  the  higher  ranks  with  Italy,  and  tfadr  eultivation  of 
Italian  literature — which,  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  family  of 
Medici,  had  flourished,  while  that  of  France  and  England  stood  still,  if  it  did 
not  retrograde — ^were  important  circumstances ;  and,  lastly,  came  the  Refor- 
matiop  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  national  genius,  and  to  excite  in  the 
mass  of  the  nation  that  intellectual  struggle  which  produced  effects  aaglonoue. 
in  literature  as  in  the  civil  and  religious  condition  of  the  people. 

*  Besides  Surrey,  whose  fine  natural  genius,  and  "  uobie,  courtly,  and  lus- 
tfons  English"— ee  itis  styled  by  an  anoient  critic— did  so  much  to  widen  the 
▼eige,  and  refine  and  harmonise  tiie  national  poetry,  England  boasted  at  this 
time  of  several  elegant  versifiers,  who,  if  they  have  left  few  poetical  trophies, 
assisted  powerfiilly  m  giving  scope  and  variety  to  the  lajip;ua|;e,  and  in  dif- 
fomwB  ft  taste  for  polite  learning.  One  «f  these  was  l|v  l%omas  W]ratt» 
itftmy  in  the  character  of  his  genius,  but  not  much  inferior  to  his  friend 
Surrey.  Another  of  tliis  early  constellation  was  Lord  Thomas  Vaux,  whose 
few  remaining  productions  possess  an  energy  of  thought,  and  a  high  though, 
severe  tone  of  reflection,  wliich  more  than  atone  for  their  sombrous  character 

tod  ooeanomd  hanhness— 

•  *    *   *    Harsh,  'tis  true— 

,  Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof  J 

But  whoi6»on6»  well  d^e&t«d« 
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*  To  Lord  Rochfofd,  the  nnforhinate  brother  of  Anne  Bo!eyn,  the  univer- 
nil  favourite,  and  the  ?rrace  and  ornament  of  the  court  dunng  his  sister's 

'fihort-Uved  elevation,  some  remaining  veraes  are  attributed,  which,  with  a 
^igh  degree  of  elegance,  poflMM  ft  pntmmMlmiai^stmAta^lhB^  tlie  iteMi' 
pftsilOMte  rtfifoi  of  tliB  gftUtfit  Svntf* 

[       is  cirtaiiilj  ft  book  to  be  reoommended;  fiNr.  besides  the  neiitt 
efwhieli  ve  hvm  Bp«kwi»  il  is  beftiitiliiUj  priBted*  and  Midaftittf 
dieap. 

We  bftve  been  much  interested  by  Mr.  Denman's  "  Inaugural  Dis^ 
course  on  the  Opening  of  the  Theatre  of  the  City  of  London  Institu- 
tion It  is  somewhat  p;rave  in  tone,  as,  perhaps,  the  occasion 
demanded  ;  but  it  is  throup;hout  tuli  boLli  of  that  pohshed  and  powerful 
sense,  and  tliat  amiable  feeling,  for  which  the  Common  Sergeant  is  SO 
distinguished.  The  following  passage  appears  to  lis  to  be  exceedingly 
bappy  and  appropitsile 

'  tyropeenfiar  drenmstaiiees  oeeur  to  nnr  ttbid,  ts  bappy  auguiks  of  (lift 
enduring  and  hierssiiiig  grandeur  of  English  Literature. 

*  The  first  is  our  community  of  language  with  the  United  States.  Qur  own 
colonies,  however  distant  and  extensive,  seem  but  to  echo  bade  our  voice ;  but 
the  inheritance  of  our  language  by  the  great  North  American  Common- 
wealth, an  independent,  a  powerful,  and  ft  malnatioii ;  the  attachment  to  our 
habits  of  thinking  and  speaking,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most  civilised 
countries,  if  civihzation  depends  on  the  ditt'usion  of  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  equal  laws;  the  identity  of  education  between  our  sons,  and  the 
multiplymg  miDions  of  those  boundless  regions :  the  filial  bat  fonnidable 
competition  wiHi  wfaiob  ttn  of^ring  has  awakened  the  admiration,  and  must 
stimulate  the  energies  of  her  parent ;  nil  those  things  hold  forth  the  auspicious 
promise  of  stability  to  the  Literature  common  to  both  countries,  as  weii  as  of 
peace,  liberty,  and  happiness,  to  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

'  The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  advert,  is  the  regular  succession  by 
which  our  literature  has  maintained  its  state,  from  an  early  period  quite 
down  to  the  present  time.  Its  current,  even  at  this  point,  so  r en^ote  from  its 
source,  has  betrayed  no  symptom  of  exhaustion,  no  danger  of  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  bsnen  sands  of  (he  dsssit  Its  mympftired  Stream  Is  skill 
wonderful  for  d^Oi  end  breadth,  for  skanMst  and  power*  Bamt  flats  in- 
deed, some  shoals,  may  be  here  and  there  detected,  but  so  rare  and  partial, 
as  scarcely  to  arrest  our  notice,  and  never  to  disturb  our  faith.  To  prove,  by 
an  appeal  to  livine  ffenius,  how  well  the  glory  of  former  ages  has  btcii  sus- 
tained in  this,  wouM  DO  ft  pteaswg  but  an  endless  task,  and  mie^ht  by  some  he 
deemed  an  invidious  one.  But  our  sanguine  hopes  for  the  mture  are  weU 
justified  by  the  consummation  of  the  past,  which  siiews  Burke  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  commanding  eminence  attained  by  Bacon,  and  can  trace  the 
Sluslrioiis  ftmily  of  our  posn,  tturough  an  unbmeD  pedigree,  from  Byran 
back  to  Shakspears, 

'  At  the  sound  of  that  great  name,  I  pause  but  for  a  moment.  Not  ambitious 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  lonor  train  of  our  eminent  critics,  who  have  exercised 
their  talents  in  his  praise,  1  will  merely  uLu»erve,  tiiat  tiicir  eulogies  always 
iocceed  in  raising  our  estimation  of  the  wiiksrs,  but  bftve  as  nninrndy  fafled 
to  do  Justice  to  their  subject.  A  few  simple  facts  record  &S  praise  of  Shak- 
^sars ;  Ae  insfttiable  dsmand  &r  ius  wotks— 4he  swanning  thwtfrei^  wiueb 

*  An  Inaugural  Discourse,  pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Opening  the  Theatre 

of  the  City  of  Lo!idlo!i  l.itcrn?^'  nnd  Scientific  Institution  ,  in  A!;ter<g^ate  street,  on  Friday 
£veamg,  April  24%  liiiS.  By  Tnoous  Deamauj  (jojomoa  bofgeaal  oi  Loatbn. 
LsadsB.  BfltpgNftWllMQ.  IW* 
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%i(iUiem  ever  new  «iddeligbUd~the.pr^^  with  which  Mal.dramatic  genius 
^ms  at  «iiib<Klyin$  his  eODMpHons,  while  it  disdains  to  recove  its  task  from 
«ny, meaner  hand.  His  power  is  manifested  in  tears  and  smiles,  in  taamy 
and  rapture,  on  its  first  display  to  tlie  sensibility  of  youth,  in  the  tranqiul  de- 
fight  of  i'eflecting  age,  on  the  hundredth  repitition :  in  the  permanency  imparted 
10  our  language  by  the  richness,  the  strength,  the  ever  varying  graces  of  his 
s^le  ;  in  the  gentle,  vet  ^^eneroBi  ftpirit,  the  sympathy  with  dftte  Idnd^jr  af- 
fections, the  high  feelings  of  magnanimity  and  h<iMr«  hf  nhUrh  Iw  h»  pro^ 
duced  a  lasting  elfect  on  the  character  of  Enfrlishmen. 

•  I  seek  not  "to  gild  refined  gold,"  but  proceed  to  connect  a  very  homely 
fM^  yet  not,  I  trust,  unseasonable  on  this  occasion,  with  that  name,  which  is 
HbsoUitely  foreign  to  no  Uteraiy  discourse.  SufSet  me  then  toTCodnd  you 
that  the  immortal  tragedies  and  comedies  of  Shakspeare  were  almost  all  com* 
nosed  in  this  Metropolis,  without  aid  from  the  fastidious  apparatus  of  literary 
leisure,  but  undei*  the  pressure  of  straitened  means,  and  amidst  all  the  distrac- 
Um  oCm  •ettveart  mwitM  eemm  oflivhig.  It  waam  London  also,  wad 
n^cn  plunged  in  the  wigagiiiawts  and  agitations  that  belong  to  the  offiea  of 
Chancellor,  that  Bacon  composed  his  greatest  work,  the  Novum  Organa?i  : 
it  was  in  London,  busy,  clamorous,  crowded,  commercial  London,  that 
Newton  found  opportunity  to  explore  and  lay  open  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
nature. 

'  Iti  this  city,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  undoubtedly,  perhaps  on 
this  very  spot,  Milton,  a  native  of  London,  was  able  to  produce  the  sublimest 
^6^  all  human  compositions.   His  careful  biographer.  Mr.  Todd,  has  so  de- 
Wibad  the  situation  of  his  house,  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  we  are 
)iow  assembled  on  its  site.   It  was  then  "  a  handsome  garden-house  in 
Aldersf^ato-street,  situated  at  the  end  of  an  entr}%  that  he  might  avoid  the 
noise  and  disturbance  of  the  street.    Here  he  received  into  his  house  a  few 
pupils,  the  sons  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  he  proceeded  with  cheerful- 
ness ti  the  nohlert  employment  of  mankind,  thai  of  inshraetbg  others  in 
knowledge  and  virtue.*'  With  what  approbation  would  his  fixe  spirit  look 
down  on  the  work  you  have  achieved  I    How  congenial  to  his  ow^n  profound 
«.nd  most  liberal  views  of  education,  the  biisinc^ss  which  now  engages  us  I 
fio\t  gratifying  to  have  foreknown,  that  the  same  scene  in  which  a  few  were 
tbtsn  uiged  by  htm  to  pdnful  studies  in  certain  branches  of  learning,  would 
be  eagerly  resorted  to  by  hundreds,  as  a  theatre  for  teadung  anmything  that 
science  and  letters  can  bestow  I* 

We  feel  great  pleasure,  also,  in  extracting  the  perontkli^  wiuch 

gives  the  following*  fluttering  prospect  of"  the  lustittition  : — 

■  *  The  numlx?r  of  members  now  exceeds  GOO  :  and  this  ample  total,  sustained 
as  it  has  been  through  a  period  of  commercial  distress,  is  perfectly  sufficient 
to  ensure  fhe  perpetuity  and  future  hnportanee  of  the  Instttntkn.-  It  need 
not  be  stated,  however,  that  the  advantages  which  it  holds  out  will  increase 

with  every  increase  of  its  numbers,  and  that  every  member  who  introduces 
a  friend  to  share  in  its  benefits,  adds  at  the  same  time  to  the  benefits  en- 
joyed by  himself  There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  invite  the  accession  of 
additional  members ;  and  the  Committee  now  do  this  with  the  greater  oon- 
ILdence,  as  th^'feel  that  they  can  offer  a  full  and  assured  equivalent  for  the 
subscription  required.  No  moans  can  !)e  found  in  the  metropolis,  at  once  so 
efficient  and  economical  as  this  Institution,  for  gratifyiug  hterary  tastes,  or 
for  multiplying  scientific  acquisitions. 

•  •  To  all  whoeootemplate  the  increasing  knowledgie,  and  the  growingeagep> 

ness  for  improvement,  which  distinguish  the  present  age,  there  will  appear 
ample  gi-ounds  for  anticipating  the  steady  advance  of  every  institution  des 
tined  topromote  these  grandest  of  all  human  objects.   The  aesire  for  instruc- 

tktt  Hill  ht.mm  imMar  '4>Amd  u  th»  fmplitiei  for  pracuring  it  are 
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aug^ent^  vnd  brought  inAo  notke  %  Mch  subcjkmIw  flAj^risMSoii  ^rfllifhsrpeii  • 

Ifae  wbh  for  more;  and  when  the  pleasure  of  ipowin^  knowledge  aaff 
fjtiperiority  has  been' once  tasted, — when  the  feeling  of  self-esTeem  has  been 
associated  with  intellectual  advancement — ^the  student  wiil  not  Oiily  attach-, 
lumseii  Llie  inore  warmly  to  the  Institution  which  has  second^  his  progress,^ 
but  will  become  assiduous  in  communicating  fts  benefits  to  others.  Thai 
Committee  therefore  feel  authorised  in  countins;  upon  the  interrupted  increase^ 
of  this  Institution,  as  well  from  the  improved  tastes  of  the  Metropolis  and  the' 
exertions  of  .their  present  members,  from  the  ciiaiucter  of  the  Institution 
the  roles  ef  wMoii  wevide  anple  seeuritiei  ttiatttie  flifids  of  the  Subseribers'. 
shall  be  devoted  n^oal]r  to  their  p«nttHMnt  bendlt^  but  elso  to  thdr  Imao^ 
diate  ^tiflcation. 

To  those  parents  who  are  introducing  their  sons  into  professions,  and  aro 
seaidiig  to  pieMflHBK  against  Aewito  ffak 
Insiitutioa  will  be  found  peooliar  suitable.   By  entering  their  sons  as  mem^ 

bers  of  it,  during  early  youth,  and  before  other  habits  have  been  formed^ 
they  will  materially  contribute  to  form  in  them  salutaiy  and  unexpensive 
tastes  ;  they  will  sectnne  for  them  studious  and  rational  acquaintances ;  and ' 
lii^  will  teach  them  to  render  eimilheir  honn  of  letsnre  subMrvient  to  theT 
n^cqnisifio!!  of  useful  and  estimable  c|ualities.  A  parent  vch-.-)  affords  to  his' 
son  the  means  of  joinlntr  the  Institution  at  his  first  entrnn into  hfe,  while 
tastes  and  associates  ycL  icmain  to  be  ac4iiired,  will  take  the  must  e^ectual. 
assns  of  guardian  him  against  idleness  bxm  bad  company,  and  of  prolonging 
those  habits  of  diligent  study  which  early  education  so  often  inculcates  in 
vain.  To  parents,  to  masters,  and  to  ail  who  guide  the  early  habits  of  the 
London  youth,  this  important  consideration  is  earnestly  recommended*' 
They  may  be  weU  assnnd  that  their  assUtanee  win  oid^  be 
a  youth  at  first  into  the  benefits  of  fhe  Ins^ihitum ;  that  he  will  quicklv  be 
induced  to  continue  his  subscription  from  his  own  means ;  and  that  he  will 
feel  himself  repaid  for  the  sacrifice  of  expensive  pleasures,  as  well  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  Mow^memberB,  as  by  his  growing  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
ninal  olQaot* 

To  this,  and  to  every  estabUAraeiit,  having  for  its  otject  the  t:ulti- 
vation  and  e&UglitMimeiit  of  the  hanHOi  mind,  we  breathe  moet  hevtily 
the  vHBh«-*43o-on,  ssid  pmper. 

What  hiive  wo  here?  A  new  Magazine! — Heaven  defend  tJS, 
**  will  they  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  " — Oh,  come — this  i.s  a  relief: 
•The  Law  Magazine  ♦,'  that  will  not  stand  niucii  in  our  way  ;  lor  thoug-h 
we  hope  oar  Law  Articles,  which  by  the  way  are  exceedingly  good,  are 
duly  appreciated  by  the  « PMGsesioii,'  yet  they  are  chiefly  addressed  to 
tiie  laymen,  among^wbom,  we  should  thinlc,  no  merely  legal  publics* 
tion  can  be  expected  much  to  circulate. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  every  law  periodical,  which  has  yet 
been  attempted,  has  invariably  failed .  The  cause,  however,  is  equally 
clear  with  the  fact.  To  a  dclicicncy  of  talent  in  the  execution  is  to  be 
attributed  this  result.  For  though  a  paper  of  this  description  could, 
lieretofore,  scarcely  hope  for  a  ci]N:ulatioii  mucii  extended  among  ihusu 
not  connected  with  the  law ;  yet,  that  prdession,  boasting,  as  it  does^ 
of  so  large  a  body  of  members,  would,  were  the  worlc  obviously  of 
merits  undoubtedly  of  itself  be  capable  of  supporting  a  periodical 

•  '  I  he  Uw  Magazine ;  or  Quvteriy  Review  of  Jarispnidence:'  No.  I,  June.  1828. 
LchkIoo:  W.Ccooiag. 
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Meotely  d«f«M  Id  Um  oonsidvitkm  of  suKjects  $o  intoresting  to 

We  ccxhAm  ipb  do  n>t,  from  this  flni  omnber  of  <  The  Lav  Mflg»* 
ahie,'  augur  very  san^inely  of  its  success.  Hiis  opinion,  we  hope, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  ill  founded  ;  beinp;  fully  convinced  that  a  ])eriodieal 
of  this  titlei  if  well  condncted,  mig^ht  be  of  inliiute  service  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  would  be  particularly  siiccessfid  at  a  period, 
when,  as  we  mentioued  iu  our  last  number,  "  jneu  are  no  loiig^er  content 
ip  regard  law  as  a  recoadito  mystery,  of  tba  nwriftii  qf  wluch  oa« 
W  » lawyer  i»  capable  of  judging:  likiej  M  tlnal  lair  i9»  or  .ougiii 
to  be,  made  fiir  univteiaal  iiae,  and  shonld  be  mteUigOda  td  ovdmny 
Oapacitfcs." 

The  *  I-»aw  Magazine/  in  this  its  first  number,  takes  occasion,  more 
than  once,  to  attack  in  a  paltry,  and  apparently  malicious,  manner, 
that  must  eminent  and  estimable  man,  Mr.  Butler.  Iii  the  article 
entitled  "A  Biographical  Si^etch  of  Mr.  Feame,  with  ^me  Obser- 
^rationa  oa  his  Ewy  oa  Goiitingeiii  ftapiaiBden»  thej  fia4 
some  triviid  faults  with  the  ummgmmi  of  the  text,  and  than  m<« 
Mga  thus:  The  lail  adiUoa  of  Uiis  work,  by  Mr.  Butler,  is  not,  in 
«6fir  opinion,  nlltin  rther  worthy  of  his  great  abilities."  Thic.  tojrether 
with  the  form;  r  rL  ni;irl:«^  on  Mr,  Butler,  we  are  now  informed,  may  be 
thus  translated  :  AIi  s^is.  Mayes  iind  Jarman  are  now  editing  a  new 
ediiiou  of  lUr.  Fearue  s  Treatise  ou  CuuLm^ent  Remainders,  &c.** 

Kitfoi  Mtf.  Thu*  bawever,  we  can  .lafonn  Uiein«  will  never  sell,  m 
aa  there  ie  a  copy  in  the  market  bearing  the  impifea  of  Buikt, 
If  the  next  nimkmjti  «3!bof*v  Magaibia'  it  not  battw  that  ibl% 
athiid>  we  iMffi,  catt  B«f«ir  liMv  ila  faaa. 


And  now  we  have  to  bid  our  readers  farewell,  at  the  close  of  our  first 
volume.  We  ho|)€  they  will  consider  us  to  iuive  acted  up  to,  our  pro- 
ie^ioAe,  which  is  the  more  likely  qeelivg  that  we  ahetainadfirom  making 
too  many  at  the  outaet.  We  have  to  retura  the  Fublio  onr  Uuinl^  for 
the  very  encouraging  reception  they  have  given  to  oar  efibrt8«  which  is  the 
ipore  gratifyinf]^  as  we  know  that  the  continuation  of  those  efforts  will 
be  more  perfect,  and  their  etl'crt^-,  ronscquently,  more  powerful,  as  we 
go  along-.  The  instituting,  and  iAfUmit  ''^to  order,  the  madmai  y  of  a 
new  pet  iodical,  is  iar  more  difficult  and  vexaUuus  than  our  readers  uuiy 
^rububly  imagine :  hut  WO  have  oow  got  mto  the  fiiU  Btnana-of  our  way  \  .  4 

va  tfoat  that  wo-ahall  lail  akng  arith  lajodity  and  good  fiwtiuM, 


BMDt  OF  VOJ*  I. 

«  * 
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